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Chronicle of Events 


July 1 927. 

I Jolj *27 Kagpur Oongrera Commitlee’^ aaspended Arms Act Satjagraha In view of 

llahatiaa Oandbi's opinion that an armed Batyagraba cannot break the 
Arms Act. 

Gontinoatiog of the debate on the India Office Estimates in the Oommona 
—Earl WintertoD on Reforms. 

Flow to textile industry in view of India Government's decision against 
protection — Mills closed in Bombay. 

fi July do. The Non- Brahmin Conff deration at Coimbatore commenced its Session 
under the presidency of Dewan Bahadur Eumarsv^ami Beddiar — Passed 
resolution on the second day allowing such nou-Brabmins to Join the 
Congress as desired to do so, 

3 Jnly do. AlMndia Khadi Exhibition opened by Mahatma Gandhi at Bangalore — 
The Mahatma's effort to create khadi atmosphere in Mysore State, 

Serious communal riots in villages in Madia District, Bengal arising out 
of oow-kiliing as a st'quel to preaching by a moulavi. 

6 Jnly do, Punjab Moslem League passt^d resolution condemning the Judgment of 

Mr Justice Dalip Singh in the 'Rangila Basni* Case whiou provided com- 
plete immunity to scuri iioa|rWrit4*rs attacking revered founders of religion 
—Promulgation of new law nrg«d. ^ 

¥ 6 July do. Pease situation in Lahore following ** Rangila Rasul ** and ** Biaaln 
Vartmau** Cases — prominent Ehilafatists arrested for disobeying maglsterinl 
order prohibiting meetings, 

Gambling under official anspioes to raise funds for the Burma Univenity 
severely condemned and criticised in the Burma Coonoil. 

7 July do. Burma Cuuncil— Motion for abolition of the Caf^itation and Thatbnmeda 

taxes lost. 

8 July Mo. Punjab Governor reftteed to receive a Muslim deputation whose represen- 

tation bad a close reference to the attacks macle on the High Conrt Jndget. 
Burma Council — Mon-Oifioial resolution for combating corruption In Jndl- 
ciary carried. 

8 Jnly do, Bevd. Ottama's manifesto condemning the British policy of the separation 
of»Burma from India and appealing to the people of India nqt to give 
countenance to sneb movement. 

Labour unrest and strike in Sonthern India— promt intervention and 
settlement urged in a Madras Labour meeting. 

10 July do. Dearth in London of Sir Lala Gangaram, a member of tbo Agricnltnral 
Commission and a great philanthropist of the Punjab. 

II July do. Manlana Mahomed AJi in a series of artiolea deprecated the mnsllm agita- 

tion demanding Hr. Justice Dalip Singh's resignation. 

Besene of Minor Girls — Non-party m<«ting iu Calcutta presided over by 
Governor— Mayor's appeal for funds for the provision and endowment of 
boflie for the rescued minor girls— Mayor advocates pnbiio whipping lor 
miscreants. 

fieriona oommnnal riot in Mlnltan originating In the murder of 8 Moslema 
wbilo n Moburrum procession was proceeding— Oarfew order Issued and 
military picket Bpos>ed— Casualties were mntlims 6 killed, 6 injared ; 
Hittdna 6 killed and 1 1 injured and 1 sikh killed— Elsewhere Mohomim 
passed offjKsaoefulty. 

13 Jnly do. Mill-Owners' depuution to tbe Vloeroy in oonneotion with the rejeolion 
of the Tariff Boat’s reoommendatlons by the Governmont of Indla» 
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Ofloiol eoBnmalqoe froin Simla annooDeed the appointment of a enecial 
oommiMloD^of enqnirj bj Hla Majeety’e Qofernment to enqnire Into the 
poeition of Indiana in Kenja and East Africa. 

Big poblio meeting in Madraa on the Coimbatore reeolution of the Uon- 
Brahmin confederation and tbe attitude of the icftticitea in entering the 
Congreaa and paaiing reeolntion of non-acoeptance of office. 

Pnnjab Khil^at Committee in a meeting paeecd indignant resolution 
Judgment and demanded removal of Juetioe 
Dalip Singh— Bcaoinlions were also passed in moslem meetinga at Delhi, ‘ 
Bombaj and Rangoon to the same effect. ^ 

The Y. M. C. A. and Politice— The enquiry into the allegationa of the 
XoroMan Association began in Calcutta before Mr. Justice Peareon and 
Mr. B. L. Mitter, 

Chingiepnt District Conference held at Madnrantakam presided over bv 
Mr. 0, K. Chetti. ^ ^ 


Big public meeting at Pcona under Mr. J. B. Kaiandikar to open an 
intensive Swadeshi and Boycott carngaign in Maharashtra. 

Joint Select Committee meeting on the Rerserve Bank Bill resumed its 
silting in Calcutta— the popular party’s scheme on the constitution of the 
directorate of the Bank won in toe Committee by a majority of one vote. 
Bengal Borstal Schools Bill published in Calcutta— object of the bill is 
to empower certain classes of magistrates to detain adolescent offenders 
in such Schools instead of sentencing them in the ordiuarv wav to impri- 
sonment. ^ J r 

Punjab Council— motion for the release of political prisoners rejected. 
Memorial submitted by influential mrs lem leaders to the Bengal Governor 
praying for an open enquiry into tbe Kulkati incident. 

Punjab Council members representing Sikh, Hindu and Muslim comma- 
nitles issueil manifesto condemning the riots, assaults and murders pre- 
laillng in the province, 

The Wireless Beam station opened at Bombay by H. E. the Viceroy. 
Fifth Railway Passengers’ Conference held at Madras under Dr. U. Rama 
non. 

Pnnjab Muslim Council Members under Hon. Malik Feros Khan Noon 
issued manifesto thoroughly disapproving the joint electorate scheme. 
Continuous downpour of torrential rain unprecedented within living 
memory commenced from this day and continued for a week in Abmeda- 
bad causing dislocation in Railway traffic and havoc in adjoining villages 
—Several thousand houses colls|:raed rendering 40 thousand homeless. 

First Session of the Madras Provincial Labour Conference under the 
auspices of the Trade Union ntovemrnt with the object of reviving the 
provincial coroinlttees held at Madias presided over by Mr, N. M. Josbi. 

Bombav Council— The Bombay University Bill pa 6 feo<.t the first reading 
and referred to a select committee. * 

Inauguration of an All-India campaign at a Bombay meeting under Mrs. 
Naidn with the slogan ” Respect all religions prophets*'. 

PoHoo raid in newspaper offices in Calcutta and Bombay — literatures on 
China and Communism seiaed. 


•August 1927 . 

1 Aflg. *87 Seventfi Death Anniversary of Lokmanaya Tilak celebrated throughout 
— Nation’s reverential homage to the High Priest of Nationalism. 

^ Serious Hindu-Moslem riot at Bettiah in* Bihar ail|tog over a Hindu 

Babba prooesskm resulted in eight caMilUes (7 HtMlms and 1 Hindu) 
and in several persons being injured. 

Nagpur Oongrees Committee revived the Satyigraba Campaign from thie 
day— Ai a result 60 Volunteera with svto^ and Wars were out in 
prooession. %■ 
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8 Aug. *87 Mr. Batjendm ObMcIni Milm «rratt«d aad«r .Begotetloii III oa Ooi iS# 
1984 reliAied tiDooiiditioiiAllj from ManiUkij ML 
Mr. Boiyomorti m Pretide&t of Tiooevellj Distriot OonferoiMM aifsd 
CoDgrtea Unitj la the need of the hoar and denoooed Oommonol Bwmra) 
• worse then djeroby. 

8 Ang. do. Hoogly District Conference under the preeideney of Mr. T. 0. Qoewemi— 
Prftldent*8 masterly analysia of the prceent poliUoel sitontion in the 
country. 

Public Meeting at Bombay under Sir P. Tbakurdas condemned the Oorern- 
ment's dilatory altitude and urged it to giro immediate effect to the reoom* 
mendatioDS of the hkeen Committee. 

A dFputation of the Non-Brahmin members of the Bombay Coanoll waited 
upon the Qovernur at Poona and urged the increased representation of the 
community in the Services. 

6 Aug. do. ** Risala Vartman" Case — Judgment pronounced on this day by the Lahore 

High Court convicting both the aocusod to rigorous imprisonment. 

The C. P. and Berar Provincial Hindu Babba Gonferenoe held at Nagpur 
under Sir Sankaran Nair pleaded for inter-oasto fusion and supported Joint 
Electorate. 

Exrcotive Meeting of the Hindu Mabasabba after four days* deliberations 
within closed doors paseed resolution condemning the publication of 
communal literatures. 

Calcutta's Hero-Worship in the second death anniversary meeting of Bir 
Surendia Nath Bancrjijif under Sir C. C. Ghose. 

8 Aug. do. Annual Meeting of the Shareholders of the Imperial Bank of India in 

Calcutta to consitier their position with reference to the creation of a Be* 
serve Bank for India. 

The Sliver Jubilee of the reign of H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore celebrated 
with untiouniied loyalty and devotion by his subsects all over the State. 

9 Ang. do. Loudon Indians* indignant protest against a book called ^Mother India** 

written by one Miss Katheriu Mayo, an Amertcau touriat which indulged 
in wbohsaie and indiscriminate vilification of Indian civiliaation and 
Indian character— The book was held as propagandist work to discredit 
India in view of the fuithooming Btatntory Commission, ^ 

10 Ang. do. People's Party in the Burma Council issued manifesto urging enquiry tmo 
the Burma Ueforms 

Ang. do. Scurrilous attack on Indian womanhood by Mr, Pilcher in a news-artiole 
in the '^Statesman" of Calcutta — Defamation charges brought against the 
Editor of the pa|>er subsequently endrd in the acquittal of th^ accused. 

13 Ang. do. Second Session of the All-India Press Employees* Conference held at 

Caicutta under the presidency of Hon. 8. Mobd. Padsha Sahib. 

14 Aug. do. Coimbatore District Non-Brahmin Conference held at Tiruppur under the 

presidency of Sir M. C. T. Mutbiah Chettiar. 

Adjourned Meeting of the Bengal Muslim League Council held at Calcutta 
under Sir Abdur Bahim passed important resolutions. 

15 Aug. do. Vehement protest against the inhuman and brutal atrocities by frontier 

Muslim tribesmen over the Hindu inhabitants of the Frontier recorded in 
a crowded public meeting in Calcutta under Mr. B. C. Pal. 

17 Ang. do. Dr. Ansari's remarkable atatement to the press, on the eve of his election 
to the presidentship of the Congress, assailing the policy porsued by Oon* 
gressroen in the Legislatures and advocating direct action as was done 
in the Non-eo-op<;ration days. 

Coimbatore Mill Strike continued till 84th when labour leaden were 
arrested. ** 

The Public Accounts Committee of the Legislative Assembly oommenoed it 
Bittkigs in Simla. 

7 Aug. do* O^ing of theC^. Lfgislative Council— 'Oovernor^D bis address pleaded 

for Communal Unity. 

16 Aug. do. Opening of the Antumn Session of the Third Legislative Assembly at Simla 

—Select CQoMnittee Report on the Gold Standard Beserve Bank Bill with 
the Minutes el Dissent presented to the Assembly by Bir Basil Blackett. 
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If Asg, Bierffttrj of Bute onnoiinoed tbo icoeptanoe of the l&dU Oofommentte 
f^ropOMli regoniteg the Bb'-o Beport. 

Hlndn-llntteiii fmcftf ending in lome oMnnlUee took place at Comllla 
while a Janmactami prooemlon was paiaing bj a a&oMiae. 
fl Aag, do. Khilafat Conferenee in CalootU presided over by Monl. RgkoQMd AH 
Urged mntnal toleration between Hindnt and Roilemt regarding rellgiona 
matterf and work for the liberation of the Motherland. 
t8 Afig do. Arms Act Batyagraha in Nagpfr leading to a claib with the polioe who 
were iigored — 13 men and 4 lady Satyagrahit arreete^. 

Opening of the Bengal L«*gialatitre Council in Calcutta — The Oovernor in 
his address reaffirmed the policy ontlined in the Assembly by Sir A. 
Moddiman regarding the Bengal detenns.— During interpellations Ministers 
heckled on the question of the condition of Detenus. 

S4 Aog. do. The Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code and the Criminal Procednre 
CodeU penalise insult to religion introduced in the Assembly. 

SB Aug. do. The Bengal Council— The SwarajiMt motion of *'No-oonfidence** in the 
Ministers carried— The Ministers resigned. 

f7 Aug. do. The Prarson-Mitter Enquiry Committee report into the allegations of the 
European Association regarding the political activities of the Y. M C. A. 
published— The Committee found «&o evidence in support of the allegations. 
Polioe raid in Howrah— Bomb-shells, explosives and revolvers seised— three 
persons arrested. 

Bombay Non-Brahmin Conference passed conditional entry of Non- 
Brahmins in the Congress. 

88 Aug. da Unequivocal condemnation in all parts of India of the mean and vulgar 
Attack on Indian womanhood by Miss Mayo in her book "Mother India*'. 
88 Aog. do. Serious communal riot in Bareilly— Heavy casualties — Prominent persons 
made special constables. 

The Viceroy's Address to the Joint Session of the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly at Simla 

Motion for consideration of the Beserve Bank Bill made by Sir B. Blackett 
in the A. s* mbly. 

80 Aog. do. Cotton Tarn Bill imposing doty on one and half annas per pound on 

^ imported yarn passeri by the Select Committee at Simla. 

Members of the Unity Conferenee at Simla issned Manifesto appealing 
to ail commniiitieg to maintain calm atmosphere as a means to bring 
about lasting unity between all communities. 

81 Aog, do. All-lnHia Swadeshi and IndnstrUl Exhibition opened at Poona by the Hon. 

Mr. Barilal Desai. 


September 1927. 

8 Sept *87 Debate on the Reserve Bank Bill adionrned in the Assembly. 

8 Bept do. Behar Counoil— No-oonfidence resolution against Mr. Q. D. Singh^ Minister 
defeated by 17 votes. 

4 Bept. do. berious oommunal riot at Nagpur arising out of a moslem proeession of 
20<K) peoples molesting a Hindn passerby— There were heavy casnaities — 
MiliUry paraded tbe streota. 

Monster public meeting held in CaioutU under Mr. J. M. Sen QupU to 
protest against Miss Mayo's and Mr. Pilcher's attack on Indian woman- 
hood calling them " Sluts at home anfi prostitutes abroad." 

At a general meeting of tbe Beoeption Ommfttee at tbe ensuing Indian 
National Congress held at Madras Dr. iteairi was elected President by a 
large majority. 

8 Bept. do. Communal distnrbanoe at Nagpor arising out of a Muslim prooessloii 
oelebrating the death of a Moeiem killed in the oommunal troubles of 1984 
coming into oouiliot with Hindus— 88 died, over 100 injured. 
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» *17 TbaUnltj Confmiioe martSag mt BIbUi appolaM Conn iitw to prepare 

agea^eforihe Confereaoe, 

The Neill Btatae Satjagraha ia Madima— Volaateen after eonYeraatioo with 
Mabaiiaa Gaodbi deoided toeoatiaae the itroggle in a noo-eiolent apirit. 

^ Bepreaentathre Deputation under Sir P, Tbabnrdaa waited on tbe Vioeroj 
in oonneetion with the Bait African aitnation. 

S Sept do. Sir Baall Biaek<>tt*a aurpriaing annoanoement in tbe Aaaembly poatponing 
tbe Reaeree Bank Bill owing to tbe failure of agreenedt on the qneatlon 
of direotoiate-opongreaa Partj membera walked out in proteel. 

Iniignral meeting of tbe ^ro Glnb of Indian held at Simla under tbe 
preaidenoy of Sir Victor Saaaoon. 

1 Sept, dcb Mr. 0. R. Dai'a portrait unveiled in the Madrae Mabajan Sabba by 
Mahatma Qandhi— tbe Mahatma in paying tribute diaconraed on politice 
and apirituality. 

The Y, M* 0. A. A Politica— In view of tbe Pearaon^Mitter Committee 
Report tbe Council of tbe European Aaaociation in a meeting in Calcutta 
dill not c’lnsidcr that there waa auffieent reason for calling a meeting of 
the Aaaociation to modify or reacind ita rcaolntion of the IStb February. 

10 Sept. do. Lala Lajpat Bai*a forceful appeal in an Untonohability Conference held in 

Simla to cast away the horrible proctioe. 

Communal Riot in Sboluper — 6 killed, lOO injured. 

11 Sept. do. Hindo-Mualim fracaa at Ahmedabad ariaing out of a party of moalems 

coming in conflict with aong and religioua diaoonrae In a temple adjoining 
a mosque during prayer time. 

15 Sept. do. Tbe Kharagpur Labour criais — Drolaration of lock-out by the D. N. Ry. 

anthoritioa io their workahopa — ten thousand men affeoted . 

14 Sept, da The Koran deaecration Caae of Sylbet — Assam Connoil passed reaolntion 
demanding diamissaA of the police officer who oommitted tbe act. 

16 Sept. do. Mahatma Qandhi in an q^iole in ** Young India** oharaoteriaed Min. 

Mayo*s Book ** Mother India’* aa a Drain Inspeotor*a Bepnrl**. 

16 Sept. do. The Unity Committee at Simla held aittlnga till 22nd when it broke op 

owing to DO conolueions having been reached on oow and mosio qni^ations 
—divergent atateraenta of the Secretariea and the Mnalira Membma iaaoed 
enbeequently. ** 

Tbe Bill to penaHse inanltto religion paaaed in the Asaembly. 

17 Sept, da A repreaentative deputation waited on tbe Viceroy at Simla in connection 

with t he Feetham Report which recommended draaiio curtailment of Indian 
repreaentation in Municipal Council in Eaat Africa. 

18 Sept. do. Big public meetiog at Madrai demanding tbe removal of tbe Neill Statue 

from public view and aympathiaing with tbe Satyagraha movement. 

22 Sept, do. The Unity Conference at Simla broke up on Ita failure to arrive at a 
concordant on the queation of oow-alaughter and muato bn fore moaqne. 

24 Sept. do. l^mnad Diatriet Conference held noder tbe presidency ef Mr. Satyamurti 
urged communal unity and abolition of separate electorates. 

26 Sept. do. Muslim Members* statement issued on tbe failure of the Unity Conference 
at Simla. 

26 Sept. do. Attack on tbe Ramlila procession by Kabuli Mahomedana at Debra Dun 
—2 dead and 26 wounded— peace restored after curfew order iseaned by 
the District Magistrate. 


October 1927. 

1 Oel. *27 Blevenih Seapion of the Nadars* Provincial Confemoe held at Kumbako- 

nam under tbe pgeeidenoy ef R. K. Shanmngham Ohettlar. 

2 Oct. do. Owing to the tenee communal feeling prevailing in Punjab maan 

meetiog iM Hindne, Mnelimt and Sikba wae held at Ambala under Mr. 
Manilal Kotbarf who appealed to all to settle down to the normal relatione 
of peace and harmony and Ibus help attainment of Swaraj. 
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• Oot, *Z7 Kharagpar lAboor strike oostinaed— Ooeernneot statement iisaed op- 
bQjding the retrenchment poJicjr of the Eailwaj aatborities. 

No-tax in Bardoli— the agricoltnrists at a meeting at r«ni resoleed not 
to paj the enhanced rexenoe assessment. 

7 Oct. do. The Labour Conference at Blackpool passed resolntiona advocating self- 

determination for India and urging release of Bengal Detenus. 

10 Oct. do. Special session of the Katbiawar Political Conference held at Bajkot to 
protest against the customs cordon of the States. 

05 Oot. do. Mammoth meetings held in Calcutta and Howrah to celebrate the Detenus* 
day. 

96 Oct. do. The fourth anniversary of Forward**, the Swarajist organ founded by 

Deshbaodbu Das. celebrated with great enthusiasm in Calcutta. 

97 Oct. do. Representative gathering in the Unity Conference held in Calcutta on this 

and the next day — resolutions on religious conversions and music before 
mosque and the cow question accepted by both the oommunitii'S. 

98 Oct. do. Important session of the All-India Congress Committee held on this and 

the next two days— The Unity Conference resolution and i ho policy of 
the Madras Swarajists diseuised— Dr. Das Qupta's resolution on religions 
conversion adopted. 

The U. P. Christian Conforenco held at Allahabad under the presidency 
of Mr. J. M. Dravid passed resolution among others condemning the com- 
munal electorates. 

Special sresion of the All-India Railwaymen*s Conference held at Kharag- 
pur under Mr, V, V. Girl who deplored the retrenchment in the railways 
and threatened general strike unless retrenchment is aliaddoned. 

99 Oct. do. Second Day of the A. 1. C, C. Session in Calcutta— Resolutions on cow 

and music and the Bengal Detenus passed. 

The U. P. Council — The Naik Girls* Protection Bill received a hearty 
welcome from all qoartes of tbs house. 

so Oof. do. The National Council of Y. M. C. A. in a statement isnued from Oaloatta 
repudiated the accusation that the association were developing on political 
lines and re-afBrmed its policy eschewing politics from its programme. 

81 Oof. do. •The interview of the Viceroy with prominent leaders invited by him 
commenced from this day at Delhi. 

November 1927. 

1 Nov. *27 Police Raid in Calcutta and Dacca— A number of bouses searched— revoln* 
tionary conspiracy suspected. 

U. r. Council — Resolution to remove Bex-disqualifioation for women in 
regard to Election and nomination to the Council adopted nnanimously, 

4 Nov. do. The All-India Aryan Congress held at Delhi under the presidenoy of Lala 
Hansraj. « 

The U. P. Council— an interesting resolution, asking Government to 
accept the convention that in matters concerning transferred depart- 
ments the oiBcisl members should abstain from voting, defeated. 

8 Nov. do. Tiie Viceroy's annoancement on tbe Reforms Commission annonnoed in 

New Delhi — An all British personnel, tbe Central and Provincial Legisla- 
ture to be consulting bodies. — All-India protest voiced against the exclu- 
sion of Indians from tbe personnel of the Commission. 

House of L<»rds passed the let reading of the Statutory Commission Bill 
Amending St etion 81 of the Government of India Aet. 

10 Nov. do. Congress President issued statement appealing lor the complete boycott 
of the Statutory Commission. 

19 Nov. do, Andhra Provincial Oonferenee held at AnapUpur under Mr. D. Nuruyuna 
Bssu— Stirring Appeala made on reaol|^'ms on Neill Statue Satyugraha 
and Royal Commission. 

14 Nov. do. Abdul Rsschid, the murderer of 8. Shradhananda hanged at Delhi— huge 
muslim crowd carried the body in a riotous prooession in which 46 Hindus 
were alleged to have been injufed. 
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16 Ifof. *67 Hoim o( Urd» pMMil th« SMOBd BMdtng of tbc Indian SUtntoty Com- 
minion Bill. , , 

Labonr Fnrtj in n Confetcneo with Lord Birkonhend pmnd for nn 
Maoranoe on the floor of Parliament of the fuUeat oo-operation and eon* 
• ■Dilation betwern the Btatutorj Comminion and the Committee of Indian 
Lwiilaturefl, 

16 Kof. do. PrSriDciaJ Ministeri* Conferenoe beltl at New Delhi under Hr. Jami>i 

Cierar to consider questions in connection with the re-organisation of the 
Provincial Services on the Tianeferretl side. 

All Part j Conference in Bombay under Sir C. Setalvad protested against 
the exclusion i f luilians from the Statutory Commission and urged iU boy- 
cott— Similar protest meeting held in Calcutta under Sir Abdur Rahim. 
All-India lA^aders* sUtemeut issued from Bombay urgetl boycott of the 
Commission unless a Comminion on which the British and Indian states- 
men will sit on equal terms is set up. 

17 Nov. do. The House of liouis passed the Third Reading of the Indian Statutory Com- 

mission Bill. 


19 Nov. do. Indepeuticnt LaU>ur |*aity at a meeting in London passed resolution strongly 

protesting against the exclusion of Indians from the Commission. 

Monster Meeting in Bombay under Sir Dinshaw Petit urged boycott of 
the Coiiimittsion— Similar meeting at Madias under Dr. U. Rama Rau 
called for the completu boycott of the Commission. 

20 Nov. do. Pt. Matiial Nt^hrn on behalf of the Congress asked Mr. Lansbury, the 

Labour Leaiii r, to withdraw labour members from the Commistion and 
desist flora ail eSurts at onmpromite. ''Nothing short of Pull Responsible 
Government will satisfy the Congress,** 

Punjab Musim Leaguv's resolution disapproving the boycott of the Com- 
mission resented by the local Khilafat Committee. 

Maharashtra Prov. Congn^ss Committee held at. Pen under Mr. L. B. 
Bbopatkar urged boycott of the Commission among other rotolutions. 

The Council of the All-Ittflia Muslim LeUgue held at Delhi droiied to hold 
the next session at Lahore. 


29 Nov. do. 


28 Nov. do. 


24 Nov, do. 


25 Nov. do. 


The Bihar Kbilafat Conference, the U. P. Liberal Association and th'i 
Bombay Non-Biabmin Party, all passed resolutions favonfing oomplste 
boycott of the Parliamentary Commission. 

Second Reading of the Rtdorm Bill in the Commons psssed— Mr. Saklat- 
vala's rejection motion defeated. 

All Party meeting at Lucknow nnder Bir Tcj Bahadur Baprn urged boy- 
cott of the Commission. 

In the Committee Buge of the Statutory Commission Bill Mr. Bsklatvala's 
Amendment providing that the Commission be not appointed nntil the 
Assembly approved the appointment negatived owiug to Labonr*s obs- 
tructive uotics. 

The^Btatntory Commission Bill passed the Third Reading in the Commons 
and the Royal Assent given. 

Personnel of the Indian Btafuiory Commission— Lord Birkenhead's state. 
ment in tbc Lords approved N§m Cb/r-* Labour not to withdraw Com- 
missioners, 

Parliamentary Labonr Party nnder Mr. Macdonald decided not to with- 
draw labour members from the Commission if equal powers were given 
to the Committee of the Indian Legislatures. 

Pt. Nehru's letter to all members of the Labour Party expressing surprise 
at the Labonr offlcial co-operation desoribiug it at an "insult to India." 

The Eutopean Atiociation at its Annual Meeting in Calcutta opined that 
the Parliamentary Commission was likely to do more service to India than 
a mizexl oommiMion. 

Earl Winterton's statement carried in the Commons on the appointment of 
the Commission— Itr. Mnodonaid's apologia for labonr partioipation— Mr. 
Baklatvala's amendment to invite Pt. Matilal Nehrn to the Bar of the 
Honse negatived. 

U. P. Political Oonferenoe held at Aligarh nnder the presidency of Mr. 
a. B. Pant. 
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,S6 Hot. *S7 The All India Trade Union Congreie held at Oaempme nndef Deeran 
Obamanlal— Motion for Labonr Enqnirj Comminion pneied. 

80 Not. do. At a meeting of Moeleme held at (*a«nipore Mr. Hierat Mohani mofed a 
reoolntion orging the eettlement of the Moelem claim as a condition prece- 
dent to the Boycott of the rommieeii.n. 

Indian and European Chambers' joint repreeentatign to the Bnrnw 
OoTernment urging abolition of the Capitation Tas. 


December 192 7. 

1 Deo. *27 Boycott Committee inangnrated by Dr. Mrs. Bemnt^the Committee to 
keep boycott on right lines but to eschew ciTil disobedience and similar 
mass morements, 

9 Dee. do. Women's meeting in Bombay under Mra Barojini Naidn nrged conoerted 
boycott of the Commission. 

The British Section of the Leagne against Imperialism disapproved labour 
participation in the Commission. 

7 Dec. do. A manifesto issued by prominent Lahore Muslims stated that an equitable 

adjastment of intercommunal differences was an essential prerequisite 
of a common programme and nrged mnslims in particular not to boycott 
the cummirsion, the doing of which will bring shame and sorow to mnslims. 

8 Dec. do. The protracted strike in the B. N. Bailway workshop at Kharagpur 

terminated— Workshops re-opened. 

11 Deo. do. All Party meeting held at Allahabad under the presidency of Pt. Madan 
Mohan Malaviya to boycott the forthcoming Simon Commission. 

The Council of the All-India Muslim League held at Delhi decided to 
bold the nest Session of the Leagne in Calcutta. 

18 Deo. do. Annual meeting of the Madras Chamber of Commerce held at Madras 

under the presidency of Mr. C. E, Wood. 

16 Deo. do. Annual Conference of the European Association in Calcutta under Mr. 

C. B. Charters. 

17 Dec. d6. The States* Subjects* Conference held at Bombay under the presidency of 

Mr. M. Ramohandra Baa 

19 Deo. do. Annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce held in Calcutta 

under the presidency of Mr. Eddis. 

28 Dec. do. Kenya Indian Congress held at Nairobi condemned the recommendations 
of the Feetham Commission as well as the administration of the Governor. 

26 Dea do. Opening of the Indian National Congress at Madras under the presidency 

of Dr. M. A. Ansai. 

27 Dea do. The All- India Liberal Federation opend at Bombay under the presidency 

of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

28 Dea do. Indian Industrial and Commercial Congress held at Madras under the 

presidency Sir Ibrahim Bahlmtulla. 

29 Dea do. Death of Hakim Ajmal Khan, the well-known Physician and nationalist 

of Delhi— A. 1. C. C. meeting held at Madras after the Congress session 
passed condolence resolution on the death of Hakim Ajmal Khan. 

20 Dec. do. All-India Muslim League held at Calcutta nnder the presidency of Mr. 

Mohammed Taknb. 

The Aii-lndia Christian Conference held at Allahabad under the presidency 
of Mr. B. L. Ballia Bam. 

81 Dea do. Annual meeting of the Indian Chamber of Oommeroe held at Madras 
nnder Sir Dinsbaw Petit— Aimnal Report for 1927 presented. 

Rival Bession of the All-India Muslim League hdd at Lahore nnder the 
presidency of Sir Mian Muhammed BbaS. 
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BEPOBT OF T£tE 


All-I ndia Congress Committee. 

The following is the annual report (or the year 1927 presented by 
the General Secretaries to the AlMndia Congress Committee and sub- 
sequently to the Madras Congress in December 1927. 

“ Article XXIII of the Congress Constitution requires the Seorotariea to 
' prepare the report of the work of the AlMndia Congress Committee daring 
the year and suVimit it, with a full account of the funds which may oome 
into their hands, to the AlMndia Congress Committee at a meeting to be 
held at the place and about the time of the session of the Congress for the # 
year’. We have pleasure to submit this report accordingly. 

** Since the last session of the Congress, there have boon three meetings 
of the AlMndia Congress Committee including the one which was held at 
Oaubati immediately after the Congress concluded its proceedings. At this 
meeting the Committee, in compliance with the statutory provisions, elected 
members to the Working Committee and tQ..|iho Kloction Disputes Panel. 

" The next meeting was an important one and had a prolonged session 
at Bombay. The decisions made at this session covered a wide range of 
8ubjects-->from the International Congress against Imperialism and Colonial 
Oppression and for National Independence to domestic matters like , the 
Congress Party’s conduct in the Councils— and included the despatch of a 
Medieal Mission to .China, the framing ef a Swaraj Constitution and the 
solution of the vexed question of Hindu-Muslim didoronces. The Committee 
also placed on record its high appreciation of the meritorious servioos rendered 
by Pandit JawaharlaT Nehru who represented the Indian National Congress 
at the International Congress which was organised by the League against 
Imperialism, and who by his ardent patriotism and untiring energy secured 
for this country an elevated place in the Councils of the League. 

** At the instance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Committee resolved at 
the Bombay meeting to recommend to the Congress to give support to the 
League against imperialism as an associate organisation. 

As regards the Swaraj Constitution, the Committee called upon the 
Working Committee to prepare a draft, based on a Declaration of Bightib 
in consultation with the elected members of the Central and Provinoial 
Legislatures and other leaders of political parties. Accordingly, the office 
placed itself in communication with present and past members of Legislatures 
and other prominent persons, a few o^ whom have sent in tome suggestions. 
Drafts are in course of preparation and^ will, in due course, come up lor 
discussion. 

*' The Hindu-Muslim differences and Uke means that have to be devised 
to establish unity have continued to be the most absorbing subjects before 
the country and the Congiess. Since the last ^Congress which met under 
the shadow of a national calamity owing to the brutal assassination of the 
great Swami Sbraddbananda of severed memory, the tension botwesn the 
two great communities in the lend has grown from bad to worse. Murders 
and murderous assaults bad btackesM the |||r name of the motherland and 
‘3 • ^ 
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tb6 need for a proniY^ solution of the problem was imperative. Tbe^ Com* 
xmltteOf therefore* addressed itself to the question in a spirit of justibe* 
humanity and true patriotism. The political issues involved were^ dealt 
with it the Bombay meeting on the lines of the proposals contained* in the 
report and resolutions of the Working Committee, and the AlMndia Con- 
grm Committee re-enunciated the principle of redistribution of Provinces 
on a linguistic basis and recommended, as an initial step, the application of 
the prinoiple to Andhra, Sind and Earnatak. The system of communal 
representation was definitely discarded and, instead, joint ekotorates were 
substituted* duo provision being made for the protection of minorities by 
way of reservation of seats. 

At this meeting, as has been mentioned above, the conduct of the 
Congress Party in the Madras Legislative Council was also discussed and 
was referred to the Working Committee which was authorised U> call for 
an explanation from the Party and submit the same for consideration at 
^he next meeting of the All*India Congress Committee. The resolutions 
adopted by the Working Committee which met in Bombay immediately after 
the AlMndia Congress Committee, on this particular matter and on the 
general policy to be pursued by Congress Parties in the Legislative Councils, 
led to a difference of opinion among Congressmen as a result of which a 
requisition signed by over 30 members of the AlMndia Congress Committee 
catling for a special meeting of the Committee at Calcutta not later than 
the loth of July was addressed to the President. For various reasons. 
Including the inconvenience felt by Congressmen engaged in municipal 
elections in Madras, the sitting of the Madras Legislative Council and the 
illness of the President, the meeting bad to be postponed from time to time 
and could only be held at Calcutta on the 28th of October. 

At this meeting, the other points of dispute involved in the Hindu- 
Muslim tension, namely social and religious* were taken up for consideration. 
And a working compromise was reached, owing to the eo*operation of loaders 
of both the communities from different parts of the country. Prior to the 
meeting of the AlMndia Congress Committee, a Unity Conference had beeo^ 
convened by the President at Calcutta on the 26th October. The Con* 
ference sat for long hours on the 26th and on the following day and after 
full and frank discussion, was able to arrive at compromise formulae which 
were subsequently adopted with suitable alterations by thc^ AlMndia Con* 
gress Committee. It must be mentioned here that some of the leaders were 
obl^ed to be absent from the Conferenoe and from the AlMndia Congress 
Committee, It should also be admitted that the compromise resolutions 
passed ft Caloutta have met with adverse criticism in some quarters. Never 
theless* it may be hoped that the terms of agreement will provide the basis 
on which a via media between conflicting points of view can be laid 
down which will help to restore" that peace and good*will between the two 
great communities of this ancient land* which is so essential for the early 
establishment of Swar^« 

Thus the solution of the outstanding political, social and religious pro- 
blems connected with the Hindu-Muslim differenqps was sought to be arrived 
at at the Bombay and CaJbutta meetings in a spirit of give and take. Some 
of the decisions might not be final and mpy require fuller examination and 
final decision by the Congress ; in fact, the J|l*lndia Cioogress Committee 
itself which arrived at these di^sions vesolveo to bring up some of them 
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before this msoting of the AIMndls Congress Committee and the Congress* 
sand we have no doubt that any alterations that will be found neoessary to 
improve upon the terms of compromise and render them more aooeptable to 
all parlies concerned will bo made at the coming session. 

“The Bombay meeting of the All-India Congress Committee* as has 
been stated above* resolved to show its sympathy in a practical way with the 
people of China who were struggling for freedom* and called upon the All- 
India Board of the Hindustani Seva Dal to take all necessary steps in oon* 
nection with the despatch of an Ambulance Corps to that ooantryd<^ But the 
British bureaucracy in India would not permit even this humanitarian work 
to be undertaken by or on behalf of the Congress, and it employed all 
manner of dilatory tactics in dealing with the Dal President Mr. Goswami’s 
communications on the subject. The Congress and the Dal have thus been 
prevented from doing their little service to a sister nation who* like ours* is 
fighting for her freedom. 

“ Another subject of importance which was dealt with by the AIMndia 
Congress Committee at Bombay was the boycott of British goods, intended 
as a meisure of practical protest against the continued incarceration of 
Bengal Detenus. Wo are sorry to say that not much headway has been 
made in this direction. It will be remembered that in pursuance of the 
resolution of the Special Session of the Congress hold In Delhi in 1923, 
a report was submitted by the Sub-Committoo to the Congress at Cooanada 
giving a list of the articles that could easily be boycotted immediately, 

“ There has been also another movement set on foot to compel the 
Government to deal .justly with the hundreds of patriots whose liberties have 
been trampled under foot under the lawless law of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act 1925, and under Regulation III of 1818* namely the Nagpur 
Satyagraha. It is worthy of note that this movement as well as other move* 
ments like the Madura Arms Act and the Madras Neill Statue Satyagraha 
have been singularly marked by perfect non-violence. 

“ The All-India Congress Committee, while in session at Bombay* received 
the glad tidings of the release of Syt. Subhas Chandra Bose and r^joioed at 
his restoration to liberty* to take his place again in the fight for the nation’s 
freedom. But there are still a great many more of patriots rotting behind 
the prison walls and otherwise deprived of their liberties. The Committee* 
therefore* appointed a Sub committee at Calcutta to devise moans for expedi- 
ting the release of the detenus with Syt. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, another 
patriot who had suffered imprisonment* as convener of the Sub-Committee. 
The report of the Sub-Committee will come up before this meeting and it is 
hoped that the Committee will address itself to this all important question 
and resolve upon such a plan of action as will wrest the freedom of the 
flower of Bengal from an obstinate bureaucracy. 

“ The Working Committee, as ^syuiJ* has bean meeting from time to time. 
v^JBesides the meeting at Qaubati which was held immediately after the Congress 
the Committee informally met at Calcutta soon afteir {.«** on the 1 st January. 
Meetings of the Committee wore frequently held aoriog the pendency of the 
Assembly session at Delhi in January, February and March when the Com- 
mittee jdisoussed mainly Rie Hindu-Muslim qiMtion, the Oitrre^ Bill and 
the Chinese situation. It subsequently metjo &Ky last at Bombay and* as 
has been stated above* went thoroughly into the questions outstanding 
between Hindus and Musidiims and submitted its report and draft resolutions 
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to tba AlHfidia CoDgress Committee under Resolution IX of the Gkiuhati 
CoDgreso.^ The report could not be ready by the diet March as required 
^uoder the Gauhati resolution, in view of the fact that the President had to 
oasry on prolonged consultations with leading Hindu and Mohammedan 
membeit of the Assembly and the Council of State in Delhi as wall as other 
leadenu 

The last meeting of the Working Committee was held in Calcutta on the 
28th October, on the eve of the AlMndia Congress Committoe. At this 
meeting^ihe Committee, besides framing draft resolutions for adoption by the 
AlMndia Congress Committee on the basis of the Hindu Mujlira Unity Con* 
ferenoe discussions, resolved to sanction Rs. 800 as a token of its sympathy 
with the people of Orissa in their disti^ss caused by the recent floods in that 
unhappy land. 

“ The Working Committee, in accordance with the resolution on Hindu- 
Muslim Unity adopted by the AlMndia Congress Committee at Calcutta, 
^passed by circulation a resolution appointing a Committee representative of 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs for the purpose of carrying on propaganda along 
the lines indiciStod in the said resolution of the AlMndia Congr ess Committee. 

** The Working Committee also considered the situation created by the 
announcement of the appointment of the Parlfamentary Commission and 
adopted the following resolution by circulation : — 

As (he British Government has constituted the Statutory Commission in defiance of 
the national will and rejected the national demand for a Bound Table Conference to settle 
a Swaiaj Constitution for India, the Working Committee of the Congress calls upon tl:e 
people of India and appeals to all {)olilioal parties to abstain from co-oi)erating with tie 
said Commission either by giving evidence or by voting for or serving on any Select Com- 
mittee connected therewith.'* 

“ The Commissiou has been universally condemned as a negation of the 
fundamental , right of self-determination which is inherent in every nation. 
The Congress will, no doubt, devise, in consultation with other orpanisations 
in the country, a concerted plan of action with a view to bend the British 
Government to the nation’s will unanimously expressed through the National 
Congress. 

** Under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, the AlMndia Spinners Aseo^ 
oiation has, during 1926-27 which is the second year of its existence, made 
general progress ” which, as the Associations report says is marked not 
80 much in the iiiore ased figures of khadi production and sale although such 
progress is to be found in some of the provinces but rather*in tbe improve- 
ment in the quality of yarn and cloth towards which the efforts of many of 
the organisBtions in the several provinces were in the main directed during a 
large part qf the year as also in the evolving of disciplined organisations in 
•droe of the less organised provinces and the bringing of all their centres 
under a proper system of business efficiency.” Tbe returns received at the 
Catftiral ofi^e of the Association show ^at fChaddaroi the value of Rs, 23,59,067 
has been produced and tbe sale-prooeeds amount to Rs. 82,62,854 during the 
year under report. Mahatmaji has undertaken, in spite of serious illness, 
tours in Samatak, Tamil i^adu apd Ceylon. It is a matter for especial grati- 
fication to note that his tour throughout these provinces including the States 
of Mysore^ Tra^ancore and Cochin has been marked by signal success. The 
warm and spontaneous reception that greeted him everywhere, the "generous 
response which was made to hfl sqfipesJ for S|iadi fundu and the unbounded 
entluisiet^ that has been aroused in the hearts (K^e public for the cause ort 
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IhMra Narayan, the Ood in the lowly end the dietreiiedt give th6 He direct 
to the leU-complaoeDt allegation of the enemiet of thU country fiiat M^at- 
maifn influenoe over the masses has diminished. In far off Ceyloa» all the 
oommimitiesi inoluding the Burghers» vied with one another in according him 
royal reception and giving of their beet to the cause of ^e downttiddeii atfd 
the depre8Bed> of which he is the living embodiment In a poor country 
like ours, only Mahatma Gandhi could collect spontaneous donations amount* 
ing to Rs. 3 and half lakhs during a few months* tour. 

The Earnatak Board of the Hindustani Seva Dal l^as good work to its 
credit during ^6 year under report, having enlisted 6608 Congress members 
and 91 Dal members. * ^ 

** Reports of work done in all the provinces having not yet been received 
but so far only Maharashtra, Karnatak, Behar, Gujarat, C. P. Marathi and 
Bombay have forwarded them. The Maharashtra F. C. C. states that the 
total number of Cougiwsa members in the province is about 2,<i00, Ip 
Colaba and Bombay Suburban Districts of this province, vigorous otUm , 
have been made to parry on a campaign against the payment of increased" 
land asse^ment. It should be noted here that the President, during bis 
extensive tour in Maharashtra in May iast^ personally studied the movement 
in Alibag for refusing to pay the enhMced land assessment and after oon- 
viooing himself of the justice of the moiament, gave it every eoooutpgement. 
Active propaganda work against the drfnk evil has also been done In these 
districts. In Earnatak 6658 Congress members were enrolled during the 
year by the exertions of the Sova Dal mentioned above. The report received 
from four Districts in Behar shows that 2,220 Congress members * wore 
registered in those Districts. In Gujarat only 270 were enlisted during the 
current year as against 661 last year. But this was due to the fact that 
Gujarat experienced a terrible calamity^ in the deluge that swept over the 
province. It is gratifying to note, however, that the ProviRoial Congress 
Committee rose to the occasion and put forth almost superhuman efforts to 
bring relief to the flood’stricken and starving miliions. ^'he people made 
a splendid response to the appeal for funds and a suni of Rs. 6,22,982 
was oolleoted for flood relief. Relief operations are still being carried on. 
Rs. 82.440 were collroted and eai^marked lor the depressed classes in Gujarat. 
C. P. Marathi reports only 1564 members for this ygar as against 3610 of 
last year. 

The Bombay province has on its rolls 4248 members including 14 who 
have enlisted themselves in the A. I. S. A. 

We have this year again to advert to the aoaatisfaotory:;fig|Mtotal poai* 
tion of the AlMndia Congress Committee, which will be evidcht from a' 
perusal of the audited statement of T. S. F. accounts annexed hgrato. We 
must also reiterate the urgent need for colleoting funds for efficient organiaa* 
tion of Congress work and for the uplmp of the Central Office. As iag |gid 
last year, the amount required for tnis purpose will by no means be large, 
ind we earnestly invite the prompt attentibn of the AlMndia Cotigreca 
Committee to this vital need of the CongrejM^Sjporeilriat. We auggAit in this 
oonneotioD, that funds should be ooUected and ear-marked for purpose 
and the support of the publjp enlisted in this behalf 


Madras, 

16th Decmbtr J9S7, 


M. A. ANSABI. 

^ TAIXABHBHAI J. TATEU 
^A, SANGASWAMl lYlfifiGAB.; 
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Working General Secretary of the Congress daring the last 
two years who will be vacating his oflSoe this year, I may be permitted to 
say one word as to the need for placing the Congress Secretariat on a perma- 
nent footing. The frequent changes in the headquarten of the \ 1. 0. C. 
Offlclii vAioh the present system imposes, involves an amount of expendi- 
ture and dislocation of business which may well be avoided. I would suggest 
that the office may be put in chai^ of a permanent paid Secretary and be 
located at some central place where he should carry on the ordinary routine 
work of the Congress organisation throughout the year, while the General 
Secretaries annually elected would be placed In a position to ^de and control 
the office anct carry out the policy and programme laid down by the Congress 
at its annual session, as also in accordance with the resolutions and directions 
of the All-India Congress Committee and the Working Committee. 

I would also once again urge the restoration of the amount of the 
delegation fee of each delegate to Bs. 10. Its reduction to the nominal 
figure of Re. 1 has rendered and will render the task of Reception Com- 
mittees of the less prosperous provinces difficult and hazardous, and accen- 
tuate the position of dependence of the A. 1. C. C. on the lastly thinning 
balances of the Tilak Swarai Fund, It is also necessary, I think, to restore 
the membership fee of A. 1. G. Gi members and to give effect to the statutory 
provision contained in Art. IX of the Congress Constitution and to ask 
each Provincial Congress Committee to make an annual contribution to the 
central fund. 

A, Bangaswam! Iyengar.] 


Proce endings of the Calcutta Meeting. 

The requisition mooting of the All-India Congress Committee commenced 
at Calcutta in the Albert Hall on the 28th October 1927 under the presi- 
dency of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, President of the Indian National 
Congress. There were present about fifty members of the Congress Committee 
and a similar number of visitors. At the outest, the President explained the 
circumstances under which the holding of the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee was adjourned from time to time. The President fur 
tber stated that this meeting was hold in pursuance of a requisition signed by 
several members of the All*India Congress Committee. 

Asuipg those who attended the meeting were Maulanas Abul Kalam 
Azad, Mahomed Ali, Shaukat All, Pandit Gopebandhu Das, Mr. Tulsi 
Charan Goswami, Moulana Abdul Bari, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Boy. Mr. A. 
Kangaswami Iyengar, Mr. V. V. Jogiah, Mr. T. Prakasam, Moulana Maho- 
m^ Shafi, Dr. Biswanath Mookeijee, Babu Bagavan Das of Benares, Pandit 
Nilkantha Das, Mr. Lalit Mohan Das.*" Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra, Mr. & 
Jairamdas Daulatram, Dr. Nand Lai, Babu Purshottamdas Bai, Dr. Pratip ^ 
Chandri Guba Roy, Bto. Q, F. Andre wii Sreemati Urmila Debi, and 
Sreemati Subbamma Debi. ^ 

Congrees and Madras Mitioa. 

Mr. A, Rangaswami Iyengar then read the requisition which ateted that 
the Working Committee iosthiottd the Congrpta party in several rrovincial 
Legislatures that their duty unde.: ekuse (a) of i&e resolution of the Ga^beti 
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CoBRtast W38 to proTOBt the faootloniDg of dioreby aa snob wherovor postiblo 
and did not impose on them to defeat a Ministry if the result of suoh an 
a^oo was in the judgment of the party likaly to strengthen the bureau()raoy 
and was hi opinion that it was desirable for the party to oo*operate with e^h 
other for the purpose of oarrying out the Congress polioy and (2) that having 
heard all about the conduct bf the Congress party in the Madras Council the 
Working Committee was convinced that the party had done nothing consistent 
either with the ultimate olgect of the Congress* the attainment of Swano* or 
with the spirit end letter of the Gauhati resolution* as in its judgment there 
was no probability of wrecking diarcy in that province at that time but that 
on the other hand it had done ail that lay in its power to prevent the 
strengthening of diarchy by means of an alliance with a party whose avowed 
policy was to promote communalism and to repress nationalism for the 
purpose of securing office at the hands of the bureaucracy* The Working 
Committee made it clear that in no case should the party in the Council 
resort to suoh co-operation and (3) to consder the desirability of convening 
a special session of the Indian National Congress to consider future polioy and 
programme. 

The requisition led to a heated dejbate. Mr. Viswanath urged the 
withdrawal of Clause (2). 

Mr. Rajkumar Chakravarthi said that* in view of the approach of the 
Congress in Madras, consideration of the interpretation of the Oauhati resolu- 
tion should be postponed till the next A. I. C. G. at Madras. 

Mr. T. Prakasam suggested that the first part of the resolution be 
formally moved. 

Mr. J. M. Son Gupta said that this was a special meeting convened in 
pursuance of a requisition, so the resolution must either be moved or dropped. 
He proposed that the whole resolution might be dropped. 4Ie said that 
having regard to lapse of time, and having regard to what had happened in 
Madras since the notice of this meeting was given it was futile for them now 
to go and consider this question. He reminded the House of their programme 
in the Councils. He fought tooth and nail to oppose any quarter being 
given to any Ministry in any Council and was one of the staunchest Swarajists 
in throwing out the Ministry in company with any other party or parties* 
however antagonistic they might be. It was futile for them now to pass a 
resolution of condemnation and he hoped that the consideration of the 
resolution might*be postponed. 

Mr. B. 6. Horniman wanted to speak and asked the President not to 
allow this matter to be voted upon unless the matter was thoroughly dRsoussod. 
The President regretted that it was too late for Mr. Horniman to suggest a 
farther discossiun. 

The resolution of Mr. Sen Gupta was carried. The following is the 
text 

.4. 1 . — Requisition rs Wg. C. Resolution. 

** That the consideration of the matter raised in the requisition for this meeting 
re Working Committee’^resolution on the conduct of the Congress Party in the 
Madras Legislative Council be dropped 

2. — BihVr end Orissa Flood. 

Mr. X. Prakasam moved the following reigiuUon 

** That the A. 1. C. C. condemns the chilously minimising attitude of the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa with regard to the recent flood disaster in 
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Bstasore ai^ Cuttack dittrictt of Orissa. It warmly congratulates the difierent 
yoIunUry societies which have done such splendid service in saving the 
'i^oorest of the poor in the districts from utter privation. It commends the 
work Df the reconstruction on behalf of the distressed families as a jiational 
work ^Jsnmediate importance, notifying the fact that the greatest sufferers 
were^he fsmilies of the depressed classes. It qails the public attention to 
the appeal made by Pandit Gopa Bandhu Das and Mr. C. F. Andrews whose 
service in the cause of the famind-stricken in Orissa it gratefully acknowledges.*’ 

He said that it was well-known what Mr. Andrews and Pandit Oopa 
Bandhu Das had«dOtie regarding the great distress that had ^overtaken the 
provinoe. He J^ped^ that the resolation would command unanimous support. 

Mr. Subash Chandra Bose seconded the resolution. 

Pandit Oopa Bandhu Das said that, if anybody visited the fioodrstrioken 
area# he would not bear the sight of it. Orissa, he said, was a problem in 
^Indian politics not only on account of its dismemberment bat on account of 
its annual floods. It was for the Indian National Congress to help the 
struggling people of Orissa. 

The resolution was carried. The President announced that the Working 
Committee had resolved to contribute Bs. 500 towards the Flood Belief Fund. 

3.— ^Kharagpur Deadlock. 

Mr. T. C, Goswami moved the following resolution 

** That tile All-India Congress Committee expresses their deep sympathy with 
the 19 iarag^er strikers in their struggle against the grave injustice that had been 
done to a considerable section of the employees of the B. N. Railway and asked 
tll^ahole country to stand by them and help them to vindicate their rights.” 

resolution was duly seconded. 

The President remarked that, as Government had not taken any steps in 
the matter, they could not but sufficiently condemn their action. 

The resolution was carried. 

^4* — Punjab Communal Murders. 

Dr. Ansatl moved the following resolution 

This committee expresses its unqualified condemnation of the murderous 
assaults and riots that have recently taken place and appeals to Moslem and 
Hindu leaders to do their utmost to create an atmosphere of non-violence in 
the country.” 

He said that it was absolutely necessary that violence of any kind, and 
apeoifUly of murderous assaults on innocent, inoffensive and harmless indi- 
viduals, Irfao were absolutely unprepared, should be condemned in no un- 
certain terms by all, whether they were Hindus or Mussalmaos. Unless 
they had peace in the country it would be impossible for them to do any work. 

In seconding the resolation, Maulana Mahomed Ali condemned not only 
the murderous assaults but the organised riots and he did it both as a Con- 
gressman and as a Mussalman. They should condemn violence in no uncertain 
terms. 

Dr.^Biswanath Mukeijee remarked that some practical steps should be 
taken on behalf of the Congress to check such t^nga. An empty resolution 
would not help them much. He maintained that there were persons in 
the Congress who called theniiielves as Hindu and Mabomedan leaders who 
spoke one thing in the Congress ond immediately after they came out and 
went to temples or mosques they preached sometli&ig differently. 
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MtnUuik MftlioiD6d Ali« intemptingt taid : I hava tTaiy ri^t to go on^ 
to motQiiM as a Mussalinana 

Dr. Mukeijee: 1 am not going to stand against anybody’s rights to 
speak or preach. 

hlanlana Akram Khan : Name the persons. 

Dr. Mokeijee : Read the newspapers. 1 think the Maulana hM no 
cause to take umbrage. 1 have not mentioned him and I do not know it has 
hit him. 

The President standing up said that it was with a view to put an end 
to violence of all kind that they had assembled there and . Dr. Mukeijee was 
right in asking that effective steps should be taken subject to their approval. 
What they proposed to do was to have a touring committee consisting of 
Hindu and Mussalman leaders to educate the public to condemn violence and 
to bring about an atmosphere of non-violence in the country. 

Dr. Ansari’s motion was carried. 


5 . — R 0 s o 1 u t i o a on Religious Conversione. 

Mr. J. M. Das Oupta then placed before the House a resolution on 
conversions and reconversions adopted by the Unity Conference on the previ- 
out night for ratification. The following is the tesct : — 

The All-India Congress Committee resolves that every individual or group 
is at liberty to convert or reconvert another by argument or persuasion but no 
individual or group shall attempt to do so» or prevent its being done, by force, 
fraud or other unfair means such as the offering of material inducement. Persons 
under eighteen years of age should not be converted unless it be along with 
their parents or guardians. If any person under eighteen years of age is found 
stranded without his parents or guardian by persons of another faitn, he should 
be promptly handed over to persons of his own faith. There must be no secrecy 
as to the person, place, time and manner about any conversion Wr reconversion 
nor should there be any demonstration of jubilation in support of any conversion. 

** Whenever, any complaint is made in respect of any conversion or reconver- 
sion, that it was effected in secrecy or by force, fraud or other unfair means, or 
whenever any person under eighteen years of age is converted, the matter shall 
be enquired into and decided by arbitrators who shall be appointed by the 
Working Committee either by name or under general regulations’*. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali, supporting the resolution, said that be was not 
only a member of a communal society but also of a religious society. If 
anybody wanted to convert others to Mabomedanism or Hinduism, he was 
welcome to do so but only it should be a fair and square conversion. There- 
fore, in view of what was happening in the country, it was desirable to raise 
the age from 16 to 18. 

Rising on a point of order, Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram of Sind said that 
it was a highly oontroversial subject but, as this meeting was ooDvened for 
a special purposei this resolution was out of order. 

The President overruled his motion that consideration of this questfon 
which was one of the decisions arrived at by the Unity Conference the 
previous night, be adjourned to another date. 

Mr. T. Prakasam wanted a reasonable time to be given to those membera 
of the All-India Congress Committee who were not present Those who bad 
attended the A. I. C. C. did not know that this resolution was going to be 
taken np. He took objection on the grounde both of time and place and in 
his opinion the All-India Congrees Committee should have only discussed the 

4 
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■Mttsr withoDt ftrriTiog at any deoiaioD or ahonld hare adopted a neolation 
teatatiTely lor final ratifioation at another meeting later on. 

lo saeonding him Mr. JummdM Danlatram said that the whole iaeae was 
that peaee should be based on terms which were both fair and workable and 
he believed that the haste with which this draft had been fdaeed before 
them was not conducive to a setUementt After alii they wanted to bring 
about peace between Hinduf and Mussalmans and the Sikhs in the Punjab 
and he thought the move behind Congress in this matter ought to be that it 
should be their endeavour to bring these parties together and, after the parties 
bad settled their differences, to register their decision. But the way sugges* 

Id his opinion,^ would not bring about peace nor make it lasting and it 
could not be carried into effect in face of the numerous riots and murderous 
assualts made from time to time. He cautioned that they must not preci* 
pitate any decision for, by so doing, they would give a greater handle to the 
reactionaries. The question of music before mosques, he remarked, was part 
and parcel of the agreement. 

The President : There is no question of agreement or pact in these 
things. What the Congress proposes to do is to take the initiative in the 
matter and educate the public. 

Proceeding, Mr. Jairarodas said that any suggestion made by the Congress 
tor the purpose of education should have been arrived at after a fuller dis- 
owion. He pointed out that there was practically no representative from 

Tamil Nadu. 

The President : You can trust me to deal with at least Tamil Nadu. 

Mr. Jairam : I understand, the President takes the responsibility for 
Tamil Nadu but I thought 1 might as well refer to it. Then there are only 
a few representatives from Andhra and the Punjab and I do not know who 
will take the eesponsibility on behalf of the Hindus to educate those provinces. 

I think the Congress would be wise enough to postpone the consideration of 
the matter and it should publish a resolution without committing it to anything. 

Opposing Mr. Prakasam, Mr. T. C. Goswami said that when a decision 
had to be taken, the sooner it was taken the better and the policy of hasten- 
ing slowly had landed the country in this terrible condition. He did not 
Bubrnribe to the view that the Congress should register the decision of some 
society and he emphatically repudiated the suggestion. In his opinion it 
was the duty of the All-India Congress Committee to take^ the initiative 
^ ^he matter and not to rely on communal organisations *to settle their 
differences. He did^ not know if there was any Mahomedan organisation 
in the country which represented the opinion of Mahomedans but as far 
as his own community was concerned, he knew for certain that there 
was no such organ«sation which could speak in the name of the Hindu 
^munilT. must tell Lala L^pat Bai and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, oontinued Mr. Gh>swami, “in public interests that there is 
M such thing as the Hindu Maha Sabha in Bengal except in one street of 
Mrat^ There are very few people in Bengal who recognise the Hindu 
jmT authoritative and I think it my duty at this time of the 

AU-lMia Congress Committee to say that there are many Bengalees who 
would not moc^nise the jurisdiction of the Hindu Mshasabha. I say it is the 
duty of the Cojgress to take the initiative in this matter and to educate the 
country. This resolution is on the face of it fair. Here is an agreemmit 
woiofa gives absolutely free right to others to convert with the ezeeption of 
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fraud mid foroe. If the Coogrem wants to edneate the puUio it mutt ha^e 
ite own opinion/’ 

Dr. Antari was eorprised at what Mr. Prakaeam had said andi in hie 
opioioDi this resolotion on oonvenions wae really nothing but a reeolation 
pasted at the Unity Gonferenoe in 1924 after Mahatma’s fast and as sobh It 
had been before the public for the last three years. 

Mr. Prakasam : Not at all. That Conference was supposed to have 
broken off. 

Dr. Ansari proceeding said that they were deploring from day to day 
the atmosphere created in the country. Violence* feuds* enmity and riots 
were going on from day to day and* when the time came to settle these 
differences* they were told to put back. This was a mentality he could not 
understand. They should take definite action to check this state of affairs. 

Mr. Purushottam Rai asked Mr. Goswami to withdraw his remarks 
against the Hindu Maha Sabha in view of the fact that he had already 
promised Rs. 1,000 to it. 

Mr- Goswami By Hindu Maha Sabha I meant the Maha Sabha wbiob 
is at Lahore. 

The President :~That is all right. Mr. Goswami did not mean any 
refiection on the Calcutta Hindu Maha Sabha and knows quite well that 
Mr. Rai’s cordial co-operation was materially responsible for the decision 
arrived at. 

Defending his own conduct, the President said that he has tried his 
best to bring about an agreement between the Hindus and Mussalmans. He 
did not accuse anybody but murders were there and communal feelings were 
there and in this state of affairs they could not leave the matter to a comma* 
nal party. His original view that these matters should be left to a communal 
party was a mistake, because naturally they exaggerated their ownrights. 
Therefore, an impartial tribunal like the National Congress should deal with ft 

As regards Pandit Malaviya, continued the President, if he wanted post- 
ponement on the ground of the unsuitability of time and place ,he was 
prepared to do what was wanted but the Pandit’s message: ”1 cannot 
persuade myself to attend the Conference,” was clear and it meant “Hands OB”. 

As for Dr. Moonjee, Mr. Iyengar read his message and said that it spoke 
for itself. “ When you accused me, I should explain.” 

Mr. Prakasam : — I have not accused you. 

President have done my best to promote amity and I am not without 
hopes. But if you leave the matter in this state of things there is no chance 
of Hindu Moslem Unity. And what do you say to me f Murderous assaults 
are taking place and bands off ! That is your proposition. And I have not 
the slightest doubt that you cannot either found nationalism or Swaraj on 
perpetual quarrels. Is the Cengress going to abdicate its function in this 
matter t I would ask you to dispel from your mind that there has been the 
slightest injustice to the Hindu Mabasabha leaders, I say now with full 
responsibility that Mahomedens are more amenable to settlement. I know 
this is the view of Mabomedan friends who are here and of others who have 
sent many earnest telegrams. Simla has convinced me that what Simla has 
failed to do, the Congress will accomplish. What chance is there of a Swaraj 
Constitution if this matter is not settled 1 Let us then adopt the reeolation. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali thought that this was the most non-oontroversial 
resolotion and that there was no use wasting time over it 
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Mr. PinkMam's motioD was lost aod tbe orgioal motion of Dn Das Gnpta 
iTis adopted. 

Following the defeat of Mr. Frakasam’s motion Mr. Jairamdas Danlatram 
walked out of the meeting as he could not be a party to further pfbeeedings 
of the meeting in regard to ihe Hindu-Muslim problem in yiew of tbe fact 
that it was decided to give no time to the representatiyes of tbe yarious 
oommunities in the difTerent proyinces to ezpreaa their yiews on the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Calcutta Unity Conference. The meeting then a^ourned. 


SECOND DAY--29TH OCTOBER 1927. 

The All-India Congress Committee reassembled this afternoon under 
the Presidency of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. There was a thin attendance. 

At the outset, the President drew the attention of the House to the 
statement, published in some papers, that there had been a defeat of Mr. 
Horniman. The President assured the House that there was no defeat of 
any party. But if there had been any defeat, it was tbe defeat of his humble 
self. The President further stated that be did not belong to any party and 
that there was no party or group in the Congress. 

6 . — R a s o 1 u t i o n on Cow and Music. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta then moved the following resolution : — 

The AIMndia Congress Committee, while approving of the following reso** 
lutlon on the cow and music questions as a fair settlement of the opposite demands 
and points of view, authorises members of the Congress to carry on propa- 
ganda among the Hindus and the Moslems along the lines indicated in the 
resolution, and calls upon the Working Committee to appoint a sub-com- 
mittee for the purpose of carrying on such propaganda, and further resolves 
that the resolution do come up for confirmation at the meetings of the A.l.C.C. 
and the Congress to be held in Madras : — 

** Whereas no community in India should impose or seek to impose its reli- 
gious obligations or religious views upon any other community, but the free pro- 
fession and practice of religion should subject to public order and morality be 
guaranteed to every community and person : 

^'.Hindus are at liberty to take processions and play music before any 
mosque at any time for religious or social purposes but there should be no 

a age of toe processions nor special demonstrations in front of mosques ; nor 
the songs or music sung or played in front of a mosque be such as is calcu- 
lated to cause annoyance, offence or special disturbance to the worshippers in 
the mosque. 

Moslems are at liberty to sacrifice cows or, subject to existing municipal 
laws regulating the slaughter of animals for purposes of food, to slaughter cows 
In any town or village in any place not being a thorough-fare nor one in the 
vicinity of a temple or a * mandir’ nor one exposed to the gaze of the Hindus. 
Cows would not be led in procession or in demonstration for sacrifice or slaughter. 

** Having regard to the deeprooted sentiment of the Hindu community in the 
matter of cow killing, the Moslem community is earnestly af^aled to so conduct 
cow sacrifice or slaughter, as not to cause annoyance to the Hindus of the town 
or village concerned.*’ « 

** whenever a complaint is made that any of the provisions of this resolution 
have been contravened, it shall be enquired into and decided by arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Working Committee by name or under general regulations, and 
their decision shall be final”. 
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Mr. J. M« Sen Oupte said that the Coograa had been trying to oompoM 
the differeneee between the Hindus and the Mahomedana for the last two 
years* ^Tbe Congress had been pursuing a policy of draft. It had allowed 
eommunal organisations full play not only in creating differences between 
the two oommunitiesi but also in allowing such organisations to make an 
attempt at settlement. It seemed to him^ that it was wrong on the part of the 
Congress to expect that communal ors^nisation would view the questions from 
a broad and national point of view. The experience of the past two years 
had confirmed them in the belief that the only organisation which could deal 
with the questions suooe8sfulIy» was the Congress. They took up the questions 
for settlement in their own hands. They approved of these resolutions* and 
asked the members of the Congress to do propaganda to popularise these 
views. They called upon the Working Committee to appoint a small com* 
mittee to popularise these views. 

Mr. Sen Gupta concluded : Let us start the work. Let us give the 
lead. We have got two months before the next Congress. People ought to 
think of these resolutions. We approve of these resolutions* and we say 
that after the experience of these two months’ propaganda and the way these 
resolutions are accepted by the people, we would know in Madras how they 
could be modified. What I would like you to do is not to interfere with these 
resolutions to any great extent. If you make any number of alterations in 
these resolutions, you will only be giving a handle to those who are 
waiting and watching to wreck all attempts at a solution.” 

Maulana Mahomed Ali seconded the motion. He said that the reasons 
which actuated them in framing the resolutions, were that they wanted to get 
rid of all these occasions for excitement which led to mischief. When 
freedom was accorded to each community to do what it was required to do 
by its religion* without imposing any restrictions upon it, the fftesent ill*will 
and hostility would go. 

Continuing Maulana Mahomed Ali said that there would bo a competr 
tion far different from the competition that existed at the present moment. 
To-day the competition was for each community to snatch what they could 
from the hands of the other and to show that they were dominant. The 
resolutions would practically challenge the Hindus and Mahomedans* and 
make them show greater consideration for the feelings of others. It was with 
a desire to institute a new form of competition* that the resolutions were 
being moved. 

Mr. Prakasam’s Amendment 

Mr. T. Prakasam moved an amendment* the effect of which would be 
to postpone all consideration of the resolution. 

His amendment wanted them to appoint a committee to tour the country 
to educate the masses* so that when the Congress met in Madras the com* 
mittee might be able to report the views of the public. 

Mr. Prakasam said that the reasons for his moving the amendment were 
that the question of music and the question of cow-slaughter had been either 
real' causes or excuses for Hiodu-Moslem riots during the last five years, 
commencing with the riots jn Multan in the south of the Punjab in the 
year 1922. He reminded the House of what happened at the Simla Unity 
Conference and in the Hindu Sabha meeting, l^garding the question of 
oow-slaugbter* he said that he was anxious that* whatever the committee did, 
it should be such as would not be condemned by the outside public as on* 
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reMOimble uid impraotieabla. He leered that daDgers would aoeme from 
the reeolntions if adop^d as tabled and appealed to Mr. Sen Gupta and 
Manlana Mahomed Ali not to press the resolutions. ^ 

Mr. B. P. Naidu seoonded the amendment. * 

Mr. Nimbker while supporting the original resolution, ezprened bimsdf 
so very reluotant to speak on oommunal questions. He attributed all the 
existing evils to the want of a revolutionary programme of mass organisation 
before the oountry. He reminded the House of the unity that existed bet- 
ween the Hindus and the Moslems in the Non-oo-operation days, and observed 
that oounoil-entry and the Bardoli decision were responsible lor all the fana- 
ticism prevalent in the country. If the Congress was prepared to have a 
strong programme, then only would the resolutions help them. 

^ Mr. Ridkumar Chakravarti, opposing the amendment, remarked that 
in view of the fact that the Unity Conference had spent much time and energy 
over the peace proposals, it would be an act of sheer discourtesy not to con- 
sider them. He pointed out that Mr. Prakasam wanted, in effect, not to 
approve of the resolution but to treat them as a mere scrap of paper. Mr. 
Sen Gupta, he said, had made it clear that the proposals would be confirmed 
at the Madras Congress with such modifications and additions as might be 
deemed to be necessary in the light of the criticisms received. He therefore 
did not think postponement was necessary. The proposals embodied a com- 
promise and so long as there were self-seekers on earth no compromise would 
give universal satisfaction. 

Mr. OIrdharilal, Mr. Basanta Kumar Masumdar and Mr. T. Viswa- 
natham of Andhra supported the amendment. 

Maulana Akram Khan supported the original resolution, and made a 
stirring appeal to the House to pass the resolution. 

Mr. Suoash Chandra Bose, supporting Mr. Sen Gupta, said that the 
resolution before the House was after all a man-made formula. He did not 
claim that it was in any way able to meet all the contingencies that might 
arise from time to time ; but what he claimed in support of the resolution 
was, that it represented a sincere and honest endeavour to arrive at a com- 
mon formula. The practical effect of the resolutions would bo, on the 
one hand, to remove the obstinacies on the part of the Hindus in the 
matter of music before mosques, and on the other remove the obstinacy 
on the part of the Mahomedan in the matter of cow-slaughter. If 
unfortunately, their hopes were not fulfilled, it would then be time for 
them to^ put their beads together in order to adopt some other form 
of conciliation. He emphasised the point that the present proposals 
would go a long way towards removing a good deal of the misappre- 
hension which seemed to prevail in the minds of the extreme Hindus and 
»treme MahomedaUu*. They, the Hindus of Bengal, Mr. Jkse assured the 
House, were not going to lose their heads on account of the communal 
troubles. And if the Mahomedan leaders assumed a frantic attitude they 
would refuse to follow them. They Lad glorious traditions behind them, 
Md had an important part to play in the chapter of their country's freedom. 
They were not going to surrender the position that they had taken at the 
very beginning. The speaker was an optimist and he hoped that the com- 
munal troubles were a passing phase, and that was why he would appeal to 
the Hindus of Bengal not to give up the strictly nationalistic position that 
they had taken up from the very beginning. 
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Ike amaDdmeiitB ol Mr. Prekeiam were put to rote and lost. 

Other Amendmente. 

Mr. Prakaeam next moTed the following amendment! 

t. ** That the Hindus shall be at liberty to play music in all public thorough- 
fisres at all times, for religious, social or otner purposes, subject to the local 
usages or customs that might have been obtaining prior to 1922, and also subject 
to any agreement between the parties or decrees of civil courts obtained by the 
two communities in regard to such rules. 

3. Neither the Hindus nor the Mahomedans shall claim or set up any right 
or usage for preventing any music in the houses or in the places of worship of the 
other community at any time. 

3. ** The Mussalmans shall be at liberty to slaughter cows subject to local 
and municipal laws and decrees or any special agreement or usages and customs 
prevailing in the towns and villages in the different provinces prior to 1022* In 
towns and villages that might hitherto come into existence the matter should be 
settled by a general board of Hindus and Moslems.” 

These amendmente were also lost. 

There were several minor amendments to the original resolution and the 
President appealed to the proposers of those amendments not to press them at 
this Calcutta session. He assured them that they were at liberty to bring 
forward those amendmente at the Madras session of the A. I. C. C. meeting 
for consideration. 

In spite of the President's appeal* several members rose to move their 
amendments. 

Mr. B. P. Naidu asked for the insertion of the following proviso 
Provided it is already laid down by law or regulation* in any province 
or part of a province, that cows can only bo slaughtered or sacrideed in a 
slaughter house, they shall not be slaughtered or sacrificed in any j>lace other 
than the slaughter house ; and in places where there is no such law, the right 
shall be exercised suhiect to local usi^es. Where local usage cannot be as* 
certained, a separate place of slaughter be assigned by a joint board of Hindus 
and Muslims of the locality. 

The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Saileshnath Bisi of Bengal moved the insertion of the words '*atatu- 
tory provision” for “municipal laws.” 

Maulana Mahomed Ali objected to the amendment, and reminded the 
House of what had happened in the Punjab over the question of statutory laws. 

Mr. Subash Chandra Bose, in support of the amendment, pointed out that 
if there was any existing law regulating cow-slaughter for the purposes of food 
in any non-municipal area, there was nothing to be afraid of. There was no 
question of total prohibition, and he begged Mr. Mahomed Ali to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. Subash Chandra Bose maintained that the amendment of Mr Bisi 
was a harmless one. But as there was vehement opposition be requested 
Mr. Bisi to withdraw the same. 

With the permission of the House, the amendment was withdrawn. 
Original Motion Carried. 

After some discussion the original resolution with some minor amend* 
meats was put to vote and oarried with two dissentients. 

7. — BewgalDetaaas. 

The followtaig resohtion moved by Mr. J. M« Sen Oupta was carried ; 
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Committee itroogly condemns the continued incarceration under 
Regulation 111 of 1818 and under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1925 of the Detenus of Bengal. 

And in view of the fact that several detenus have been in custody for over 
fburyears and are in an alarming state of health^this committee resolves that a 
sub-committee of six members, with power to co-opt, be appointed to devise means 
for expediting the release of the detenus and that this sub-committee do submit 
their rj^ort in time for the next meeting of the A. L C. C. 

lae members of the committee shall be Dr. Ansari, Mr. Prakasam, Mr. 
Akram Khan, Mr. S. C. Mitra Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and the mover’\ 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

THIRD DAY-30TH OCTOBER 1927. 

The All-India Congress Committee concluded their deliberations this 
morning in a thin HousCi Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presiding. 

The President (Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar) could not attend the meeting 
owing to the sudden breakdown of his health. The Mayor of Calcutta and 
some, other leaders were absent. 

There was some amount of discontent in the House when a resolution was 
disallowed which was moved by an Andhra member and which had reference to 
the Gauhati resolution laying down that it was mandatory on Congressmen to 
refuse offices within the gift of the Government and oppose and prevent the 
formation of ministries. 

The Secretaryi on behalf of the President, informed the House that the 
resolution was out of place in view of the resolution passed in the beginning of 
the proceedings postponing consideration of the question till the Madras session. 

As a protest against this some Bengal members proposed an adjournment 
of the Hotse sine die, which was oarri^. 

8 . — Indians in America. 

Swami Kumaranand of Ajmere moved a resolution appreciating the ser 
vices of Mr. Shailendranath Ghosh and Mr. Sudhindranath Bose, the Indian 
exiles in America, and expressing deep sympathy in their fight for the restor- 
ation of the citisensbip rights of Indians and gratitude to Senator Copelasd 
for bringing the Hindu Citizenship Bill in the American Senate to remove the 
disqualification imposed on Indians in America and to place them on the same 
footing with the other emigrants. He eulogised the services of the two 
Indian leaders in U. S. and pointed out that they had been deemed as political 
untouchables. If they wanted to keep the honour and prestige of the Indians 
in America, he urged the Congress Committee to start a fund and appoint a 
sub-committee to collect money for that fund. The time had come, he eon* 
eluded, when they should not neglect the Indian exiles in America. 

Mr. Nimbkar, while seconding the resolution, regretted that it was most 
deplorable that the Congress was not doing anything for the Indian exiles. 
He pointed out that the exiles were all patriotic people who had suffered for 
their country and it was the duty of the Congress to raise their fingers for 
them. 

The resolution was carried. 

9.--Caiicellalioa of Passpotcs. 

Mr. Nimbkar next moved * 

** This meeting of the A. L C. C. condemns the action of British Imperialism In 
refusing comrade Saklatwala a passport to ^t hii moth er la n d and also the aetton 
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of thft Indian Government in refusing passports to many Indians Invited by the 
Socicfty for the Promotion of Cultural Understanding, to attend the tenth annU 
vemry of the Russian Revolution.” 

Mr, Kimbkar stated that Mr. Saklatwala wanted to visit his native land 
once more daring the time of the Madras Congressi but the Government had 
eaneelled the passport given to him. He also pointed out that many Congress 
leaders and journalists were invited to attend the Soviet anniversary* but 
they too were refused passports. The question of passports was a serious one 
and it ought to be tackled by the Congress. 

The resolution, which was seconded by Mr. Viiwanatham was carried, 

10. — The Nabba:Abdication. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman moved : — 

” This meeting of the A* I. C. C. reaffirms the resolution passed at the 
Delhi special session of the Congress in 1923, strongly condemning the action of 
the Government of India in bringing about the enforced abdication of His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Nabha as being unjust and unconstitutional, and in reaffirm- 
ing the heart-felt sympathy of the nation with the Maharaja Saheb in the grave 
wrong that has befallen him, demands that justice be done to the Nabha cause by 
the restoration of the Maharaja to the gadi and in all other respects.” 

Mr. Horniman pointed out that the resolution was passed unanimously 
by the Subjects Committee at Gauhati, but for certain reasons the matter was 
referred to the Working Committee for a confidential report. He understood 
that the Working Committee had got no confidential report to offer them, and 
he thought it was time that the matter was closed, because in his opinion a 
very grave injustice bad been done by the failure to have the. resolution 
passed by the Gauhati Congress. The speaker had been travelling in the 
country, and had met a large number of Sikh loaders and he lyisured the 
House that the feeling of the Sikhs was very strong. Indeed, they felt 
strongly that the Congress in not passing the resolution at Gauhati, did the 
Sikh community an iujustice and in a sense caused a slur upon their own 
support to the Nabha cause, 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Rajkumar Chakravarti, and supported 
by Swami Eumarananda and was carried. 

1 1 . — T h e G a«u hati Decision. 

Mr. Viswanatbam of Andhra moved : — 

** Whereas doubts have arisen as to the exact meaning and scope of the reso- 
lution passed by the Indian National Congress at Gauhati, the All-fndia Congress 
Committee feels bound to explain it ; and Is of the opinion that the said resolution 
was intended to mean and means, that it is mandatory on the Congressmen in the 
legislatures to: (i) refuse offices within the gift of the Government and withdraw 
support direct or indirect from those who so accept office ; (2) oppose and prevent 
the formation of Ministeries, and avail themselves of every opportunity to so 
oppose by all pMible and legitimate means and ways ; (3) throw out and utilise 
every opportunity to throw out Finance Bills, budgets and supplementary de- 
mandfli, in parts as well as in whole ; U) move or support only such resolutions 
as would decisively tend to strengthen the policy enunciated in the* preamble of 
the resolution ; and resolves to visit disciplinarv action on those who do not work 
out or help to work out the said resolution, in the way explained”. 

Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar, Secretary, rote to a point of order, namelyi that 
this resolution could not be moved. He reminded the House, in this conneo- 
tioD, of the fact that when the Prerideut accepted the motion of Mr, Sen 
5 


f 
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Oiitite House by a majority carried the resolution. The Pmideot h^ 
mIM that all resolutions bearing upon the matter of the requisition were dir 
|KN|ed of the motion, which said that the question be dropped by reaeon of 
thd faet that the Indian National Congress was going to decide the future 
poHcy and programme. 

Mr. T. Pnhasam characterised the point of order as most extraordinary. 
He pointed out that a special requisition was sent by a member of the Coo* 
gress with regard to the instroojlons that were said to have been issued by 
the Working Committee on that matter. Mr. Sen Oupta made a change, and 
the resolution was dropped. How on earth, ha said, could the mow be dis* 
allowed from explaining the meaning of the Oauhati resolution at least for 
the future conduct of the members of the Councils that would meet next week 
or before the December session of the Congress i 

Mr. Basantakumar Mazumdar (Bengal) seconded the resolution. 

The President ruled that the point of order was correct in view of the 
resolution of Mr. Sen Gupta having been passed. 

Mr. Satyer.draohandra Mitra (Bengal) at this stage proposed the adjourn* 
ment of the House till the Madras session of the Congress. He was supported 
by Mr. Mazumdar. 

Mr. y.*swanatham said that after what he had heard from the S^^cretary 
on behalf of the President, he was not for pressing the resolution. 

Mr. Iyengar recorded his protest against the manner in which Mr. 
Viswaratham had made insiituaiions. 

Mr. Prakasam pointed out that there was no insinuation made against the 
President. 

Mr. Nimkar regretted that the A. I. C. C., as a body, should quarrel in 
this way. 

Mr. R GT. Hornin **,n wanted to know whether the motion was a definite 
proposal for adjournipent until the Madras session met, because it meant that, 
if tVe Commi.jee deo'ded now to adjourn, the Madras Executive Committee 
would not be in a position to discuss the matter in the interval. 

Mr. Mitra in reply said that he was definite in the matter and moved that 
the meeting be adjourned sine die. 

The motion was put to vote, and was carried. 

Vote of Thanks to the Chair. 

Mr. Horninran then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Tydngar and said 
that although he was in profound disagreement with much of the policy that 
had been pursued in this Committee, he would express his appreciation of 
Mr. lyerjar’s intense earnestness and enthusiasm and devotion to duty as the 
President. He was sorry to bear of his sudden breakdown and hoped he 
would soon be restored to vigour and lie<Jrb. 

Mr. Horniman r'so thanked the Maulara Sahib for the trouble he had 
taken to preside over that day’s deliberations. 

The meetiDg then terminated. 
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MADRAS-^29TH DECBMBBR 19 2 7. 

The next meeting of the AIMndia Congress Committee* after the 
Congress Session, mot at Madras on the 29th Deo. under a shadow of great 
grief oansed by the sodden death of Hakim Ajmal Khan at Bampor doe to 
heart failore. The President, Dr. Arisari, and other personal friends of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan came to the meeting with tears in their eyes and the 
news soon spread in the Congress camp. 

On the meeting assembling, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar with the per 
mission of the President made a touching reference to the death of the 
great Moslim leader. Speaking with feeling, he said : — 

It is indeed a great pain to us that alter the jubilation of the Congress* 
we should have this morning received the sad news of the death of Hakim 
Ajmal Khan. I am sure many in this Committee have known him per 
monally. There are others who have followed his career and his attitude 
towards all national questions. I feel his loss deeply as any one of his 
closest friends. Ever since I became acquainted with him at the Ahraedabad 
Congress, he managed to capture my heart, he managed also to capture 
the heart of everyone who came into contact with him. Ha was an ardent 
patriot. He presided over the Ahmedahad Congress when the power and 
prestige of the Congress were highest. Ho represented all that was good 
and great in Upper India. He had been practically the moving spirit of 
the Tibhi College of Unani and Ayurvedic medicines. His charity was un- 
bounded. His old age and his services were available to all. We all looked 
on him as a great patriot and when times and tempers were severely tried, 
when riots and disturbances were at their highest pitch, he kent his temper 
cool and held the scales of justice even as between Hindus and Mahomedans. 
He commanded the confidence and love of not only of the Hindus in Delhi 
but also in the neighbouring provinces. All the Hindus of the country 
loved him dearly. I do not know how the sad news will affect Mabatmaji. 
I know be will feel it even more than we all feel it Dr. Ansari tells me 
that he is only 57 ; and the telegram says be died of heart failure. The 
last act of bis that preceded his death was a notable and ep »oh-making one* 
Disregarding all considerations of health in his feeble condition of body, he 
wanted to do tjie greatest possible service to Hindu-Muslim unity. I need 
not tell you how he had been responsible for the Amir of Afghanistan’s visit 
to India, his outlook and his speeches. After he paid his respects to the Amir 
he went over to Ram pur and there it appears he died of heart failure and 
the Chief Secretary of the Rampur State has sent a message to the President 
of the Congress. I am sure if yesterday’s resolution on Hindu-Moslem 
unity had been known to him, he would have been very happy. Far more 
than any one else, be has contributed to it. It has been the triumph of 
bis life ; he himself has been the embodiment of Hindu-Moslem unity.” 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar then placed before the Committee the follow- 
ing resolution drafted by Mr. C. Bajagopala Chariar 


1 . — The Coadoleace Rasolutioa. 

** The All-India Congress Committee records its most intense grief at the 
unexpected passing away of one of India’s greatest patriots and workers in the 
cause of unity and a past President of the Congress Masihulmalk Hakim Ajmal 
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Khaa Saheb and requests the President of the Congress to convey its respectful 
sympathies to the members of the bereaved &mily 

Mr. Oidwanii in seGondlng the resolution! joined in the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. lodiai he said* had lost one of the greatest 
^ her sons of whom not only the Muslim community but all other com- 
munities were proud. 

Mr. Govinda Aiiand associated himself with the previous speakers. He 
said that but for Hakim Ajmal Khan during the last few yearsi the unity 
between the two great communities would not have been possible. 

Mr. Satyamurti, in supporting the resolution! said that Hakim Ajmal 
Khan though a Muslim* always felt, spoke and acted as an Indian even 
when communal passions were roused to the highest pitch. There was no 
doubt that bis death occurred after the triumph of the work for which he 
bad devoted his life. Had he been alive he would have been the right hand 
man of the President of this year s Conference in carrying out the many 
important resolutions. 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously! all members standing. 

2. — Election of Office-bearers. 

The election of nine members to the Working Committee was then pro- 
ceeded with. The oflSce-bearers were elected the day before by the Congress 
itself and their names were published in the report of the Congress 
proceedings. 

The President told the members at the outest that in consultation with 
the leaders! he had selected the nine persons who would form the Working 
Committee. He hoped that these names would be acceptable to them all. 
If as President of the Congress for this year he had to carry on the work 
of the Congress! he must have a committee who would work with him best. 

He then proposed the following names for the Working Committee 
and suggested these may be carried en bloc : — 

Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. ]. M. Sen Gupta, Maulana Mahomed Ali, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Mafaviya, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sirdar Sardul Singh. 

Mr. Gin walla pointed out that the President’s anggestion to aooept 
these names en bloc was such as to prevent the members of the A. I. C. C. 
from proposing other names and exercising their right of choice of their 
own^Domicees. ^ , 

The President replied that unless he was allowed to select his own 
cabinet he could not take the responsibility for and carry out the Congress 
work. 

Mr. Sambamurti submitted that after the President’s statement! they 
ought not to delay on this matter but aooept his own cabinet. 

Mr. Venkataramana Iyengar moved that the Presidents list be adopted. 

Mr. Ginwalla suggested that the Working Committee must have in it 
members who represented the masses and looked after their interest. 

Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru took exception to the insinuation of the 
previous speaker and regretted it. 

Mr. Ginwalla next proposed the names of Dr. Satyapali Mr. Gidwani, 
Mr. Prakaiam! Mr. Govindanand and Mr. Nimbkar. 

At this stage, Mr. Oowrisaukar MIsra moved as a definite proposition 
** that the names proposed by the President be considered as elect^ as mem- 
bers of the Working Committee’*. 
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A few other memberi spoke with referenoe to this matter end they 
wmro followed up by Mr. C. Ridesopalaohariar who drew their attention to 
the precedent of aibwing the selection of members to the Working Com* 
mittee in the hands of the President. It was right that the precedent should 
be foibwed eren this year for the simple reason that the policy of 
the Congress should be worked oot by members who agreed to work it out 
and who were most suitable for the purpose. He appealed to the mem' 
bars not to fight under the shadow of the death of the great leader Hakim 
Ajmal Khan but to accept the names. Let them understand before they 
proposed other names who they wished to eliminate from the President’s list. 

Having regard to the differences of opinion in the committee and to the 
difficulties in getting at a unanimous vote for the President's nominees, the 
President decided to put the names to the house one by one and to declare 
those elected who obtained the largest number of votes. 

There was then some discussion as to the form in which the vote should 
be taken. The Committee decided to dispense with the ballot and agreed 
to indicate the vote by show of hands. 

Votes wore then taken. The following were declared elected in the 
order of the strength of votes they obtained : 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, Mr. Son Gupta, 
Sirard Sardul Singh, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Maulana Mahomed AH. 

The President’s list was thus kept in tact. 

3 . — P • r m a n e n t Secretary Question. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru next brought forward the subject of having 
a permanent Secretary to the A. I. C. C. to be in charge of office work. Ho 
said that at present there was an Undersecretary but he hacUno authority 
to sign even the routine papers. It was necessary the appointment of a 
permanent Secretary should be created to be in charge of the A. I. C. C. 
office. He drew the attention of the members to the following change in 
the Constitution which Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar had suggested in the 
draft programme for the ** ensuing session of the Congress”. 

In para 2 delete the second sentence beginning with the general secre- 
taries” and ending with “the Reception Committee” and substitute the 
following 

The office shall be in charge of the permanent office secretary who should 
carry on the routine work, while tne elected secretaries shall exercise genera 
powers of supervision in order that the policy and programme of the Congress 
may be carried out. The secretaries shall be responsible for the printing and 
publication of the report of the proceedings of the preceding session of the 
Congress and of any special session held in the course of the year, in co-operation 
with the Reception Committee*’. 

Mr* Rangaswami Iyengar who was present at the meeting, also urged 
the need for the creation of this post for expeditious and efficient work in 
the Congress Office. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar stated that the members were not fully posted 
with the details of this proposal and It was therefore necessary that it should 
be referred to the Working Committee for being considered in all its bearings. 

Mr. Sambamurthi opposed the suggestion of the ex-President of the 
Congress for the postponement of this question and said that it was un* 
fortunate that whenever Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had in mind the idea to 
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fKMrtpoaa the oonifdaration of tbo lubject he wanted the House to refer it 
to the Working Committee. Snob was the fate of the resolution regaling 
the habitual wearing of kbaddar, the resolution on the boycott of British 
goods and so on. The subject now under discussion was known by erery 
member of the House to be coming up at the meeting and it was surprising 
that this suggestion of postponement should be made by Mr. Sriniyaaa 
Iyengar. 

Mr. Srinirasa Iyengar : No details have been placed before us. 

Mr. Sambamurti : It does not require much of detail. The question 
is simple. 

Mr. Jawabarlal Nehru pointed out that this was not a new proposal and 
it bad been before the Committee a number of times previously. 

Mr. Joglekar moved that the subject be referred to the Working Com- 
mittee for a full report of proposals. 

Mr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya seconded the motion and it was carried. 

4. --Neill Statue Agitation. 

Mr. Sambamurti next moved the following resolution : — 

“This Committee is of opinion that the Neill statue on the Mount Road, 
Madras is a standing insult to the respect of the citizens of Madras, the Indian 
nation and humanity itself inasmuch as he was guilty of many barbarous and 
blood-thirsty acts of revenge (such as wholesale burning of villages, the 
hanging and shooting and . burning alive of thousands of men, women and 
children) and that the statue should not be allowed to continue to remain 
within the public view. 

“ This Committee congratulates the Neill statue Satyagrahis upon their bold 
initiative and sacrifice”. 

Mr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya enquired if any resolution had been passed 
by the committee in respect of the Lawrence statue. 

Mr. Raja Bao (Under-Secretary) replied in the affirmative. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The meeting then appointed a committee to consider the changes that 
are uecossary in the Congress Constitution and the question of the re-orga- 
nisation of the Congress Committee. The committee will consist of Genend 
Secretaries Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar and Mr. Sivaprakasa Gupta. 

The All-India Congress Committee next passed the following resolution 
proposed by a member 

c 

5.— Refusal of Passports. 

“ This committee condemns the action of the British Government in refusing 
passports to the deputation of the Sikh Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee to 
enable them to go to Shanghai to compose the acute differences among the mem- 
bers of the Sikh community there 

The meeting then adjourned sine die. 



The Unity Conferences. 

In August 1927 »& an immediate result of the agitation started in oon- 
neetion with the Rangila Rasul ’* pamphlet, Maulana Shaukat Ali wrote 
on behalf of the Central Kbilafat Committee to Dr. Moonji, President of 
the Hindu Maha Sabha, requesting his to agree to the oslling of a 
meeting when representatives of the Central Kbilafat Committee and the 
Hindu Maha Sabha oould meet and discuss the communal situation and 
try and discover remedial measurea Dr. Moonji promptly responded to 
this invitation and as a consequence a conference was summoned at Simla 
which nominated a committee known later on as the Simla Unity Committee. 

This Unity Conference which met on the 30uh August, after three 
hours' discussion, issued an appeal over the signalures of a large 
number of Hindu and Moslem leaders, including the members of the 
Central legislature, beseeching both the communities to support them in their 
efforts to arrive at a satisfactory settlement, by refraining from doing any- 
thing that would have the least likelihood of disturbing public tranquility. 
They deliberated in the firm determination that they must, by sincere 
co-operation, make one supreme effort to settle, OTioe for all, the differences 
that divided them, and find out a permanent and equitable solution of 
all such differences. The following is the^ull text of the appeal * 

The Leaders^ Appeal. * 

We the undersigned deplore the communal d ifferences that have most un- 
fortunately grown up among our people and have created so much mistrust of 
each other, that on the slightest provocation oi misunderstandingj some of our 
countrymen, Hindus and Mussalmans, come to blows and trivial incidents 
develop into heart-rending tragedies, involving loss of innocent life and property 
and embittering still further the relations l^tween the two communities. It will 
be the greatest folly, indeed a sin, to fail to realise the extreme gravity of the 
situation. Apart from the impossibility of making any political advance in such 
circumstances, peaceful social existence itself is threatened. Those who are inter- 
ested in misrepresenting us and lowering our national character in the estimation 
of the rest of the world have found in the present deplorable situation an excellent 
opportunity to carry on their campaign of vilification and misrepresentation 
and thereoy retard our political progress, and delay our freedom. All this ^s 
made us firmly determine that we must sit together and by sincere co-operation 
make one supreme effort to settle once and for all, the differences that are 
dividing us and find a permanent and equitable solution of all such differences 
and inculcate and enforce, so far as it lies in our power, individually and collec* 
tively, mutual toleration. 

We are determined to do this and seek divine guidance and support in our 
honest endeavours to restore peace, harmony and friendly relations tetween the 
various communities and to secure for our nation its honoured place in the ranks 
of the civilised and progressive nations of the world. But every fellow-country- 
men of ours can, we believe, understand that it will not be possible for us to 
concentrate our energies on the important Issues that have to be settled if our 
attention is distracted by the deplorable incidents that are occurring with such 
heart-rending frequency. We, therefore, appeal to our fellow-countrymen with all 
the eaniestness and fervour diat we can commandy to support us in our efforts 
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to arrive at a satisfactory settlement by refraining from anything that has the 
least likelihood of disturbing public tranquility. We appeal to t&m in the 
of our Motherlandy to respect each other’s life, property, honour, religion and 
places of worship, to avoid giving offence and to vie with one another in forbear* 
ance and forgiveness. Violence and show of violence have, so far, benefitted 
neither community and cowardly cold*blooded murders and murderous attacks 
have harmed those that have indulged in them, not less than their victims. We 
place on record our deepest abhorrence of such wicked and inhuman acts. In* 
dulging in insulting any religion and in scurrilous writings wantonly vilifying the 
founders of religions and other great religious personages, who are held in 
reverence by the followers of any religion, and thus outraging the religious 
feelings of our fellow-countrymen are still more wicked, and we equally earnestly 
place on record our deepest abhorrence of such acts. It is a matter of great 
relief and consolation to us to think, and we are glad to be able to convey this 
assurance to our countrymen, that no community as such has instigated, abetted 
or approved of such attacks and that it is wrong to blame any community as a 
whole for the misdeeds of any individual or individuals belonging to it, however 
gross their misconduct may be. We deeply deplore and condemn all in- 
flammatory writings and speeches, which are calculated to promote hatred or 
ill-will among the communities and the efforts which are being made in certain 
quarters to bring about the economic boycott of one community by the other. 
We honestly feel that such a boycott is not only impracticable, but that all 
such efforts are sure to prove highly prejudicial to the best interests of both com- 
munities and the country as a whole, leading to further embitterment of their 
mutual relations and likely to result in further breaches of the peace. 

Our appeal is addressed to every son of India and to every daughter of India, 
but in particular, we beseech those of our countrymen who make use of the Press 
or the platform to exercise great self-restraint in all they write or say and per- 
mit nothing to escape them which may offer the least provocation to any of tneir 
fellow-countrymen. We know that our previous efforts in this direction nave not 
been crowned with the success we hoped for, but we are determined to make 
another effort and we are determined, with divine assistance, to succeed and we 
firmly believe* that success is within our reach, if we devote ourselves heart and 
soul to this great purpose and if our fellow-countrymen also assist us to the best 
of their power and not distract us, by a continuance of the wretched outburst that 
have disgraced the Indian nation. May the Almighty and All-Merciful Provi- 
dence that shapes our destinies give us the guidance and support that we sorely 
need to-day. 

This Unity Committee sat at Simla from 16th to 22nd September. No 
oonolusions having been reached on some of the principal points involved in 
the cow and music questions and others pending before the Committee not 
having at all been touched, some members were of the view that the Com* 
mittee might break up. But the Hindu members pressed that the Committee 
should again meet on some future convenient date. The Muslim members 
of the Committee were at first divided in their opinion, but at last agreed 
to break up the^ Committee and the President was requested to summon a 
meeting if he received a requisition within six weeks from eleven specified 
members. « 

The following is a resume of the prooeedings of the Committee supplied ' 
to the press by its Secretaries Mr. Jairamdas and Abdul Matin Chowdhury 

Official Report o( the Proceedinga of the Conunittee 
The Cow Question. 

T^e main committee met on the i6th under Mr. Jinnah’schairmanshitii 
Qwstions relating to cow and music were discussed. On the i8th, it appointed a 
aulhcoiiimittce, consisting of Pandit Malaviya, Dr. Moonji, Mr. Jairam^, Rai 
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KedarUfttfa of Delhi, Principal Diwanchand of Cawnpore, Sardar Sardul Singh, 
Hi^mAimal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Maulana Mahomed 
Ali and Dr« Kitchlew. The sub-committee discussed, on the 18th, the cow ques- 
tioik The main committee discussed the music question on the i8th and 19th, 
and also referred it to the sub-committee. The sub-committee sat from the 18th 
to sand and submitted, last evening (22nd.) the following report 

**The sub-committee dealt with the cow question and the music question, and 
considered the various drafts submitted to it. Ultimately, the following final draft 
of the Hindus relating to the cow question was considered : — (i) In places 
having municipalities, town committees and notified areas committees, the 
slaugfiter of cows shall be confined to slaughter houses licensed for the purpose ; 
(2) in places other than those mentioned in the preceding clause, cows shall not 
be slaughtered except in places specified for the purposes outside the populated 
area a^ not exposed to public gaze ; (3) cow slaughter shall not take place in 
any place where it has not taken place before ; (4) in towns or villages which may 
hereafter come into existence, the question of slaughter of cows shall be deter- 
mined by agreement between the Hindu, and Sikh and Muslim communities 
residing there ; fs) slaughter shall not take place in any city, town or village 
which IS held in religious sanctity by the Hindus or Sikhs, except where it is 
established that cow slaughter has been taking place for a reasonably long time ; 

(6) no cow for slaughter shall be led in procession or with any demonstration and 
the routes shall be determined by agreement between the Hindu, Sikh and Muslim 
communities residing in the place ; (7) sale of beef or pork shall be registered to 
places licensed for the purpose ; (8) where slaughter of animals for sale of meat is 
permissible on other grounds no objection shall be taken to the method of 
slaughter whether by Jhatka Bali or Zibah,” 

The Muslim members of the sub-committee did not agree to the above draft 
except on some points as stated below. They objected to clauses (2) and (3). 
With regard to (4) they objected to any reference to Sikhs, since the Sikhs have 
made no demands. Regarding clause (5), the Muslim members stated that they 
would consider it when a list of such sacred places was supplied to them. They 
also objected to the reference to the Sikhs, on the same ground as abdve. They 
agreed to clause (6) except for its reference to Sikhs. They disagreed with clause 

(7) but agreed to clause (8) provided the list re erred to in (5) was supplied and 
agreed upon. 

The final Muslim draft on the cow question was as follows : — (a) Hindus must 
not expect that the exercise of the right of Muslims to slaughter and sacrifice 
cows in any town or village can or will be stopped by the use of force, or by an 
act of the legislature or by a resolution of a local body or by the order of a court ; 
but must trust to the establishment of better relations between the two commu- 
nities to create greater regard for their feelings, (b) every Muslim is entitled in a 
town to sacrifice nnd in a village to slaughter or sacrifice a cow in any building 
or enclosure which is not open to the gaze of the Hindu passers-bv, provided that 
if it is already laid down by the law in any province or part ot a province, that 
cows can only be slaughtered or sacrificed in towns in a slaughter-house, they 
shall not be slaughtered or sacrificed in any place other than a slaughter-house, 
(c) all public thoroughfares shall be open for taking cows for slaughter and sacri- 
nce, but they shall not be taken in a procession, nor shall there be any demons- 
tration in this connection, (d) no restriction shall be imposed on the sale of beef 
or pork, (e) no restriction snail be impeded on the manner of slaughter of any 
animal whether by Jhatka Bali or Zibah, or on the opening of shops for the sale 
of meat of any animal slaughtered in any of these ways. 

The Muslim members also proposed two other alternative drafts. The first 
runs : — ** No restriction shall be imposed either on the right of any community in 
any part of India to slaughter or sacrifice any animal, whether, a cow, p[oat, sheep 
or swine, or on the manner of its slaughter, whether Jhatka Ball or Zibha, but no 
cow shall be slaughtered or sacrificed except in a slaughter-house provided for 
the purpose. Where slaughter-houses do not exist at present, they shall be pro- 
vided, and licences shall not be refused by the competent authority whenever an 

6 
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application if made to it for opening a slaughter house or shop for the sale of 
ateat of any animal slaughtered in any manner.” 

The second Muslim alternative was : ” The Hindus should not be prevented 
from playing music before mosques at any time they like) nor should Muslims 
be prevented, from making any cow sacrifice or from cow slaughter in such 
manner as they like.” 

The first of these three proposals was not accepted by the Hindu members 
except the second part of clause (c) and the first part of clause (e). The other two 
alternative drafts were not agreed to by the^Hindus. 


Music Before Mosques. 

As regards the question of music, the Mus im proposal was as follows ; 

” While it is the right of every community to take processions with music 
along the public thoroughfare, it must not do so in a manner calculated to inter- 
fere with the right of the Mussalmans to undisturbed congregational worship 
when such a procession is passing a mosque in which congregational worship is 
going on at the time.” This was not accepted by the Hindus. 

The Hindu proposal regarding music ran as follows : 

” There shall not be any objection taken to, or any kind of restriction placed 
on the passing of Hindu or Sikh processions of any kind accompanied by music 
at any time along public ihoroughtares having mosques or to the performance 
of ‘arti/ the playing of music or the playing of ‘shang* in private or public 
temples, buildings or places, at any time, even if such temples buildings or places 
are situated in front of, or in proximity to, a mosque, provided that any proces* 
sional music, except religious music, shall not be played before old historic 
mosques such as the Jumma Masjid of Delhi, before which it has not been played 
for a long time.” 

The above proposal was not accepted by the Muslim members. 

Dr. Moonji moved the following, which was supported by the Hindu members 
of the sub-committee : — ” The sub>committee has very carefully considered and 
discussed the draft formulae on the cow and music questions submitted on behalf 
of the Hindus and Muslims. The s b-committee find that there are some points, 
on which agreement may be easily possible ; and yet, there are some on which 
agreement does not seem to be likely at the present moment, and which there- 
fore require further consideration. The sub-committee, therefore, recommends 
that the main committee be adjourned to some suitable day, after a month or so.” 

The Muslim members suggested that this should be left to the main committee 
which met at 3 p. m. yesterday in the committee room of the Assembly Chamber. 
The sub-committee’a report was submitted; and, after discussion, the main 
committee unanimously adopted the following resolution This meeting stands 
adjourned; but Mr. Jinnah will call a meeting of the Unity Committee within 
three weeks of receiving a unanimous requisition from the following gentlemen 
within six weeks from to-day : — Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Mahomed Ali, Dr. Kitchlew, Pandit Malaviya, Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Dr. Mooi.ji, Rai Kedarnath, Mr. Jairamdas and Sirdar Ujjal Singh.” 

Before dispersing the main committee issued the following appeal in the 
form of a resolution : ” This committee is distressed to find that several Hindu- 
Muslim riots have occurred since it was constituted, leading to loss of many 
Hindu and Muslim lives and of property and indicting much injury on many of 
Qur brethren. This committee earnestly appeals to all people and all men of 
light and leading throughout the country, to use their best endeavours to prevent 
such riots, to put an end to communal tension and to persude their co-religionists 
not to take the law into their own hands even under provocation. It also appeals 
to the people to establish local unity boards for preventing disturbances, and to 
compos the difiference and promote mutual good will.” 
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MutI i m Membext’ Statement* 

nie following statemoot waa issued by Mr. Shaft Daudi* 8ooratary> 
MusliiD Members, Unity Conference. It was stated that it had the assent of 
practically all the leaders of Moslem public opinion in India : — 

So long as the leaders of the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh communities were 
engaged in a discussion to arrive at a satisfactory settlement of the differences 
that are unfortunately disturbing the peaceful and friendly relations which should 
exist between the various communities which form the population of our mother- 
land, it was not considered advisable, in the interest of the success of the 
negotiations that were going on, to publish any information regarding the pro- 
gresss of the discussion. But, now that the labours of the Conference nave 
reached a definite stage, we owe it to the public, as much as to ourselves, to 
p^ace a summary of what has been done so far, in order that the public may 
know the real situation, and may advise those representing it whether to adhere 
to the proposals they have already formulated, or to modify them with a view 
to arrive at an early settlement. 

Through an unfortunate inadvertence, the Secretaries of the General Com- 
mittee have published only the report which the Select Committee, to which the 
cow and music questions were referred, have made through the chairman to the 
General Committee, and c )nsequently the views proposed on the cow question by 
the Hindus in the General Ck>mmittee before the issue was referred to the Select 
Committee, have not been published. Their statement is therefore incomplete, 
and has consequently induced us to publish this fuller statement. 

Khilafat Committee’s Letter to Hindu Sabha. 

The Working Committee of the Central Khilafat Committee met at Simla, 
on the 27th August to consider the unfortunate situation created by the growing 
tension between the Hindus and the Muslims, and addressed the following letter 
to the President, Hindu Mahasabha : — 

** My dear Dr. Moonje,— After a period of most remarkable amity and good, 
will between the various communities we have been experiencing, ror the last 
five years, a most unfortunate tension between the Hindus and the Mussalmans, 
which has resulted in sporadic outbursts in different parts of India. The Congress 
in the special session held at Delhi in 1923 endeavoured to restore the amity 
and good-will that had prevailed until 1922 : but obviously it failed. A year 
later, the Unity Conference at Delhi made a still more strenuous endeavour for 
the same purpose, but in its ultimate results that too, alas, proved sterile. The 
sporadic outbursts of 1922, 1923 and 1924 have been occurring with increasing 
frequency in the years that followed, and, to-day, one almost expects to read in 
the daily newspapers of one or two such deplorable incidents somewhere every 
day. But the increasing frequency of such outbursts is not their worst feature. 
It is now cleair that communal aggression is becoming organised ; and, in fact, 
it will be an abuse of language to characterise the recent occurrences as mere 
outbursts of the unruly passions of some individuals only. 

**The Central Khilafat Committee has consistently worked, all through this 
period, for unity and co-operation between the Mussalmans and the sister com- 
munities and has not infrequently courted and actively incurred unpopularity in 
the Muslim community, by condemning such excesses as could be attributed to 
the Mussalmans, inculcating patience and self-control and by remaining almost 
silent with regard to the excesses that could be attributed to the Hindus. But, 
to-day, the state of affairs is so deplorable that the Khilafat Committee, if it 
seeks to serve the interests of India and the Indian nation, cannot remain silent 
any longer. My Working Committee considers it necessary to warn the entire 
nation that, if this state of affairs is allowed to continue unchanged, even for a 
a few months longer, the country will drift into a civil war. I trust that your 
organisation will not fail to appreciate the gravity of such a situation ; and, it 
earnestly invites you and the leaders of the Congress, to co-operate with it to try 
to put an end to all communal aggression and to stem the tide of communal 
distrust and hatred. My committee has directed me to request you to fix a very 
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early date whea the representatives of the Central Khilafat Coatmlttee could 
meet the representatives of the Congress, and discuss the present situatioB, and 
try to descover the methods that will prove most effective in ending the d^lorable 
state of affairs and in paving the way for communal harmony and friend^ip. 
The Committee is also seeking the co-operation of other important political and 
eornmunal organisations in the country. And, looking to the seriousness of the 
danger which is threatening our body politic, it would like to place the result of 
these discussions and deliberations before the Central Khilafat Committee, when 
It meets early in October, for the purpose of deciding the line of action It should 
adopt. 

The Khilafat Working Committee is most anxious to restore and even im- 
prove upon the excellent relations prevailing between the various communities in 
1920 and 1921, and should like to emphasise that the future depends, to a very 
great extent, upon the response tnat is received to this earnest invitation from 
your organisation. I trust that it will be received by you in the spirit of sincere 
co-operation in which it is addressed to you—Shaukat Ali.” 

A copy of the letter was also sent to the President, Indian National Congress, 
on the 2Sth August 1927. Dr. Ansari and Mr. Shauib Qureshi, who were deputed 
by the Working Committee for the purpose, discussed the contents of the letter 
with Dr. Moonje and with other Hindu Mahasabha leaders like Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai and Messrs. Kelkar, Jayakar and Aney. As 
a result of these discussions, the Hindu Mahasabha leaders suggested that a 
preliminary discussion should take place between the Hindu and Muslim leaders 
then present at Simla. 

Preliminary Meeting of Leaders. 

In the meantime, the Working Committee got into touch with other res- 
ponsible Muslim leaders present at Simla, with a view to secure their co-oper- 
ation. On the 29th August 1927, a meeting of the Hindu and Muslim leaders 
took place in one of the committee rooms of the Assembly Chamber. Discussion 
was opened by Mr. Kelkar, who suggested that we might being where the com- 
munal question was left by the all-India Congress Committee after its acceptance 
of the Delhi proposal, and proposed that the question of communal representation 
be taken up for discussion. But Lala Lajpat Rai suggested that, although that 
was an Important enough matter, there were others also that deserved our 
serious attention. 

It was finally agreed upon, that a list of the points of difference between the 
two communities, should be submitted on behalf of each community to Mr. Jinnah, 
who had been elected as the Chairman of the Conference. Pandit Madan Motmn 
Malaviya proposed and it was agreed upon that Dr. Gokal Chand Narang and 
Mr. Shauib Qureshi should draft an appeal to the public so as to give an opportu- 
nity to the leaders of the two communities, who were about to assemble to con- 
tinue their deliberations undisturbed and undistracted by the tragic occurrences 
such as were taking place only too frequently. On the 30th August the draft 
appeal was discussed and after slight additions and alterations it was agreed to 
and signed by the Hindu, Muslim and Sikh leaders present. A prayer was also 
offered for the success of this noble endeavour and it was ^jdecided that the 
conference should take place on the 7th September. 

Differences in the General Conference. 

The conference was accordingly opened on the 7th in the Brahmo Samai 
Mandir. But, when the Hindu and Muslim lists of the points of difference that 
tend to divide the two communities was read, it was found that the Hindu list 
excluded all political differences, which, no less than other differences, are in the 
opinion of the Mussulmans responsible for the present deplorable state of a&irs 
and are in reality at the bottom of the inter-communal struggle that is going on 
tc^day. This caused us very great surprise. It was impossible to reconcile this 
with Mr. Kelkar’s own speecn in which he wanted to inaugurate the conlerence 
with the political questions Involved in the Ddhi proposals and All-India Ccogress 
Committee resolution accepting them. Our surprise was still farther increased 
when Dr. Gokal Chand Narang rose to propose t)ut all political questions stould 
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bf iidiewed, as if a settlement of the Hindu-MusHm dispates was possible with- 
oiil a settlement of the political claims of the two communities. 

After considerable discussion, a sub-committee was appointed for settling 
tfds qaestion and preparing an agenda for the conference. When it met on tte 
i8th September, only Dr. Moonje and Dr. Gokal Chand Narang attended on be- 
half on the Hindu members and dictated a note against the inclusion of political 
questions in the agenda. Sir Mahomed Shaft and Maulana Mahomed Ali dic- 
tated a note on behalf of the Muslim members insisting on the inclusion of 
political and economic questions also. When Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar returned 
from the Assembly meeting, which had kept him busy the whole day, and learnt 
that the two Hindu members of the sub-committee had dictated a note on behalf 
of all the Hindu members, he wrote a minute of dissent, stroncly disagreeing with 
these two Hindu members and agreeing with the unanimous opinion of tlte Mussal- 
man members. 


Sub-Committee on Cow Question. 

Mr. Jinnah, Chairman, announced this disagreement to the conference, when 
it met in the evening. As it was feared that the conference would break up on 
that issue, the Hindu members began to relent, and the matter was referred back 
to the sub-committee. The sub- committee agreed to the inclusion of all the points 
of difference whether political, economic, religious or social, but recommended 
that the settlement should be left to a committee consisting of i$ Hindus, 15 
Muslims and 5 Sikh representatives, selected respectively by the Hindu, Muslim 
and Sikh members of the conference, subject to ratification by the organisations 
representing these communities. It was also recommended that questions com- 
mon to the two lists, in other words, social and religious questions, should be 
discussed ftrst and that the political and economic questions excluded by the 
Hindus from their list and included in the list submitted by Muslim members, 
should be discussed later. Subsequently the number of representatives was raised 
to 25 Hindus and 25 Mussalmans and 8 Sikhs. These recommendations were 
accepted by the conference, when it met on the 9th September. 

On the loth September, an informal meeting of the members of the committee 
thus selected who were present at Simla, decided to begin work formally on the 
16th September and go on with the meeting from day to day, till they had settled 
all the pioints at issue. 

On the i6th September the Committee commenced its work in one of the 
committee rooms of the Assembly under the chairmanship of Mr. Jinnah, who 
called upon the Hindu members to formulate their demands with regard to cow- 
slaughter and cow-sacrifice. And in response to this. Prof. Diwanchand proposed 
as follows : — (a) slaughter of cows should be confined to the buildings and en- 
closures already specified for the purpose, and to the towns and villages in which 
it was taking place before the year 1922. (b) Cows for sacrifice should not be 
led in processidn or with demonstration to places or by routes hitherto not 
used for that purpose, (e) the sale of beef or pork should be restricted to places 
specified for toe purpose, (d) no objection snould be raised by any community to 
the method of slaughter or to the oj^ning of shops for the meat of the animals 
slaughtered excepting beef or pork* 

On the 17th September, Maulana Mahomed Shafi Daudi proposed as follows:— 
**(a) The Hindus must not expect that exercise of the right of the Muslims to 
slaughter and sacrifice cows in any town or village, can or will be stopped by the 
use of force or by the resolution of a local body or by an act of legislature or by 
the order of a Court, but must trust to the establishment of better relations 
between the two communities to create greater regard for their feelings ; (b) every 
Muslim is entitled to slaughter and sacrifice cows in any building or enclosure 
which is not open to the gaze of the Hindu passersby, provided it is not already 
laid down by law in any province or part of a province, that cows can only be 
slaughtered and sacrificed in slaughter houses; (c) all public thoroughfares 
shall be open for taking cows for slaughter and sacrifice, but they shall not be 
taken in procession, nor shall there be any demonstration in this connection ; (d) 
80 restriction be imposed on the sale of beef or pork ; (e) no restriction 
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^11 be Imposed on the manner of slaughter of any animal whether by jhatka, ball 
or zibah or on the opening of sbops for the sale of the meat of any animal 
slaughtered in any of the above ways.’’ 

This was discussed and in the course of the discussion, Mr. Kelkar suggested 
to the Mussalmans to extend their acceptance of the Act of legislature already 
passed^ which governed the Muslim practice in a part of the Punjab, and offer 
to accept the same rule for the rest of India. The Act laid it down that cow 
slaughter should be confined to slaughter houses and enforced the practice of 
Sacrificing cows in private buildings and enclosures in the towns and villages. 

On this Mr. R. S. Kedar Nath proposed as follows -The slaughter of cows 
shall be confined to the slaughter houses already established for the purpose of 
cow slaughter by the Government or by any local body. In a village where a 
slaughter house does not exist, the slaughter of cows shall be confined to buildings 
or enclosures which have been specified for the purpose by the Government. A 
slaughter-house for the slaughter of cows shall not be established in any town or 
villages where slaughter of cows has not taken place before. The sale of beef 
or pork shall be restricted to the places specified for the purpose. When the 
slaughter of an animal or the sale of meat is permissible on other grounds, no 
objection shall be taken to the method of slaughter whether by jhatka, bali or zibah. 

Cow-Slaughter Question. 

Mr. R. S. Kedar Nath, demanded the surrender of the right of the Muslims 
established ail over India except in a part of Delhi and the Punjab, to sacrifice 
cows in their own houses and enclosures, which Professor Dewanchand had not 
demanded. This was not all. He also demanded, that a slaughter-house for the 
slaughter of cows shall not be established in any town or village where slaughter 
of cows had not taken place before. The Muslim attitude throughout this 
discussion, was illustrated by Dr. Kitchlew’s ready response to Mr. Kelkar’s 
suggestion : for, he proposed as follows : — No restriction shall be imposed on 
the right of any community, in any part of India, to slaughter or sacrifice 
any animal, cow, goat, sheep or swine, nor on the mauner of its slaughter, whe- 
ther Jhatka, liali or Zibah; but no cow shall be slaughtered or sacrificed 
except in a slaughter-house provided for the purpose. Where slaughter-houses 
do not exist at present they shall be provided, and licences shall not be 
refused by the competent authority whenever an aplication is made to it for 
opening a slaughter house or a shop for the sale of the meat of any animal 
slaughtered in any manner. 

It may be stated for the sake of absolute precision that, through inadver- 
tence, the oriLdnal proposition of Dr. Kitchlew confined the sacrifice of all animals 
to slaughter-houses; But, since the Hindu leaders demanded confinement of the 
sacrifice of cows only to slaughter houses, the original proposition was accordingly 
corrected. But the Hindu leaders refused to accept tVts proposition also and 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya finally proposed as follows: (i) In places having 
municipalities, town committees, notified area committees or sanitary committees, 
the slaughter of cows shall be confined to slaughter-houses licensed for the 
purpose ; (2) in places other than those mentioned in the preceding clause, cows 
shall not be slaughtered except in a place outside the populated area and not 
exposed to public gaze; (3) cow slaughter shall not take place in any place 
where it lias not taken place before; (4) in towns or villages which may 
hereafter come into existence, the Question of slaughter of cows shall be 
decided by a joint board of the Hindu and Muslim inhabitants of the area ; 
(5) cow slaughter shall not take place in any city, town or village which fs held 
m religious sanctity by Hindus and Sikhs ; cows shall not be led for slaughter 
in procession or with a demonstration or be led to places or by roads not used 
for the purpose before 1922 ; (7) sale of beef or pork shall be restricted to places 
licensed for the purpose ; (8) where Slaughter of animal or sale of meat is per- 
missible on other grounds, no objection shall be taken to the method of slaughter 
whether by Jhatka Bali or Zibah. 

It was contented on behalf of the Muslims, that Hindu feelings were more 
likely to be hurt if a large number of cows Intended for sacrifice were brou^X 
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home aad subsequently led by their attendants to the slaughter house of the 
town and their meat brought home than if they were quietly slaughtered by indi- 
vidual Mussalmans in their own homes and enclosures. 

But Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that it hurt the Hindu feelings 
far more to know that cows were being sacrificed inside the populated areas and 
in the Mohallas in which there was a mixed Hindu and Mahomehan populationi 
than it would if they were sacrificed in the slaughter houses. 


Matter Referred to Select Committee. 


After considerable discussion, lasting for 3 days, it was decided, on the 18th 
September, to refer this and the Muslim resolution and also Dr. Kitchlew’s pro- 
position to a select committee composed as follows : — (x) Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya : (2) Mr. R. S. Kede • - * ~ 

Mr. Tairamidas Dau 


(selected by the Sikhs); (7) Hakim Ajmal Khan; (8) Dr. Ansari; (9) Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad ; (10) Maulana Mahomed Ali ; (ix) Dr. Kitchlew (selected by 
the MussalmansX 

This select committee discussed the resolution, but no agreement could be 
reached. Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar proposed that the basic principle which 
should guide the performance of religious ceremonies of either community must be 
freedom to act according to their religion and that no restrictions should be 
imposed by one community on the other. Accordingly, cow slaughter and cow 
sacrifice and the playing of music before mosques must be left to two communities, 
and they should be free to do what they deemed proper. Mussalmans must 
have freedom to slaughter and sacrifice cows jis they liked, and the Hindus must 
have equal freedom to play music before mosques as they liked. This seemed 
to him to be the only logical, effective and statesmanlike solution of the knotty 
problem before them. He trusted to the good sense of the two communities and 
the establishment of better relations between them to induce them to exercise 


rights in a manner that would not outrage the feelings of others. The Mussal- 
mans agreed to it, but most of the other Hindu members indignantly refused to 


accept this proposition and even to discuss it. 


Music Before Mosques. 

In the meantime, the question of music before the mosques was considered 
and the Mussalmans who had been called upon by the Chairman to formulate 
their demand, first proposed (through Maulana Mahomed Ali) as follows ; — While 
it is the right of every community to take out processions with music along public 
thoroughfares, they must not do so in a manner calculated to interfere with the 
right of the Mussalmans to undisturbed congregational worship in ihcir mosques ; 
and the playing of music must cease when such processions are passing mosques 
in which congregational worship is going on at the time. 

It was explaindh that with regard to the prayer offered before sun-rise, no 
conflict was likely to occur, as Hindu and Sikh processions were not taken out 
before sun-rise. As regards the time of other prayers, it was explained that 
congregational prayer did not take long to offer. In case congregational prayers 
had already commenced in a mosque, .Hind us or Sikhs, who believed that it was 
wrong to stop the music accompanying their religious processions even for so 
short an interval, could stop their processions at a safe distance from the mosq^ue. 
Where congregational prayers had not commenced, it could be delayed for a few 
minutes till the processions had passed, except in the case of Maghrib or sun-set 
prayer, which must be offered in all the mosques immediately after the sun had 
set and could not be delayed, and which would be generally over in a quarter of 
an hour or 20 minutes. Tarweeh or recitation of the Quoran during the Ramzan 
at nights, lasting for about an hour and a half was a special prayer and needed 
special treatment. . - 

The Sikhs were agreeable to accept this proposal, but Pax^it Madan Mohan 
Malaviya thought that conflicts would still arise on the question whether congre- 
gational worship was going on or not at time when the music procession was 
passing the mosque. 
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The •jrttem now being followed by the Calcutta authorities, was then ex* 
platned by Mr. Shaheed Suhrawardy, according to which ** Zuhr, Asr, Maghrib" 
and ** Isha " prayer-times were ascertained and announced beforehand by the 
Commissioner or Police after due consultation with the Imams of the mosques In 
the localities through which the musical processions had to pass* In the licenses 
issued, the Hindus were ordered to stop music while passing before mosques 
duri^ the times specified* 

This too was not agreeable to the Hindu members and they were therefore 
called upon to formulate their views which they did in the following terms : 

** There shall not be any objection taken to any kind of restriction being 

£ laced on the passing of Hindu or Sikh processions along public thoroughfares 
aving a mosque or mosques on either side, or to the performance of arti, the 
playing of music or the playing of **shang" in private or public temples, buildings 
or places at any time, even when such temples, buildings or places are situated 
in front of or in proximity to a mosque, provided that any processional music shall 
not be played before such old historic mosques as the Jumma Masjid of Delhi, 
before which it has not been played for a long time.” 

It will be noted that, while the fullest freedom is claimed by the Hindus 
for themselves in this proposition and nothing is mentioned about the right of 
the Mussalmans to undisturbed congregational worship in their Mosques, the 
provision is indeed to restrict the existing usage also, since music both mundane 
and religious is to be allowed to disturb congregational prayers in all Mosques 
except in such old historic Mosques as the Jumma Majid of Delhi* 

Mr. Shaheed Suhrawardy desired that in places where music may be played 
before .Mosques, the following conditions shall be observed : (i) Processions 
obviously organised as demonstrations should not be allowed, (2) new proces- 
sions should be discontinued, and none be organised in future, (3) the processions 
must pass by Mosques without any demonstrations e. g., stopping before the 
Mosques or shouting or challenging or playing of music louder than in other 
places. If they were to do so permission to take out processions should not be 
given in future. 

The Select Committee considered the two questions, but could not arrive 
at any settlement agreeable to the two communities. The Mussalmans had 
adopted the suggestions of the two Hindu members, Mr. Kelkar and Mr* Sri- 
nivasa Iyengar as their own, as two alternatives to their own proposal regarding 
the cow question, but they were rejected by the Hindu members of the Select 
Committee* As regards the final proposals of the Hindus on the cow question, 
the Mussalmans could not agree to Nos. 1 and 2, which sought to confine cow 
sacrifices to the existing slaughter houses and to confine new slaughter-houses to 
places outside the populated areas* Nor could they agree to propos; 1 No* 3, 
which sought to deprive the Mussalmans of any right to slaughter and sacrifice 
in places not used for the purpose before, including not only cowns and villages, 
but also houses and enclosures. • 

Similarly, the Mussalmans could not agree to any restrictions being placed 
on beef-shops, as they are opened only where there is demand and nob^y is 
likely to open a beef-shop in the Hindu quarters to annoy the Hindus, as the 
absence of demand is certain to doom it to a costly failure* As regards the other 
Hindu proposals, we stated that we were prepared to accept No* 4* It was 
worded as follows In towns or villages which may hereafter come into exis- 
tence, the question of the slaughter and sacrifice of cows shall be determined 
by an agreement between the Hindu and Muslim inhabitants of the place." Wq 
however, added that it must not be understood to mean that unle8S>. and nntl^ 
the Hindus agreed to cow slaughter and cow sacrifice, th^ could not take place. 

As regards the Sikhs, about whom Sirdar Kharak Singh said that they were 
a separate community and neither Hindus nor Muslims, no demand was made 
by that community to stop or restrict cow slaughter and cow sacrifice. We said 
the same thing with regerd to No* 6* The agreement as to routes, must be 
between the Hindus and the Mussalmans only, and the Sil^ must not be dragged 
in needlessly, and it must not be assumed that Mussalmans could not lead cowa 
by a route unless and until the Hindus had agreed toiu ^ regards No* s. 
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we prepared to discuss it, if a list of Hindu sacred places was given to ust 
and^lt was agreed that (his restrictions was desired only for such sacred places 
in which it was established that neither cow-slauehter nor cow sacrifice was 
taking place before. We did not agree to the addition to No. $ of the words 
suggested by the Hindus, ** except where it is established that cow slaughter 
has been taking place for a long time or for a reasonably long time.,* We 
do not want to sift the burden of proof from the Hindus to the Mussulmans. The 
words a reasonably long time,’* are too vague and in fact dangerous, as many 
Hindu members of the select committee considered 5 years to be a reasonably 
long time, and not more than one member was prepared even to make it 10 years. 
When a list of sacred places is given to us, we shall consider the proposal ; 
it is agreed upon to have no cow slaughter or cow sacrifice in any sacred place. 

After this, our own first proposal was read out, and the Hindus refused to 
agree to clause (a), which was taken from the resolution of the 1921 Unity 
Conference. 

Even the following modified clause was not acceptable to the Hindus 
(b) Every Muslim is entitled in a town to sacrifice a cow in any building or 
enclosure which is not open to the gaze of the Hindu passers-by, provided that 
if it is already laid down by law in any province or part ot a province, that cows 
can only be slaughtered or sacrificed in towns in slaughter houses, they shall not 
be slaughtered or sacrificed in any place other than a slaughter house. 

As regards Clause (c) the first part, which declared that all public thorough- 
fares shall be open for taking cows for slaughter and sacrifice, was rejected by 
the Hindus. Only the second part, declaring that they shall not be taken in 
procession, nor shall thereb e any demonstration in this connection, was accepted. 

Clause (d) which was against imposing any restrictions on the sale of beef 
or pork, was also rejected. As for (e) the first part, which was against imposing 
any restrictions on the manner of slaughtering any animal whether by jhatka 
bali or Zibah, was accepted ; but the second part, which was against imposing 
any restrictions on the opening of shops for the sale of meat of any animals 
slaughtered in any of the ways mentioned above, was rejected. As we have 
stated above, the two alternatives suggested respectively by Mr. Kelkar and Mr. 
S. Srinivasa Iyengar were also rejected by the Hindu members. 

It may be added that the chairman asked the Hindu members, if they would 
endorse the resolution with regard to the cow question which had been passed 
in the Unity Conference held at Delhi in 1924, but they declined to do 30 . Thus 
ended the discussion on the cow question, and it need not be emphasised by us 
that we explored every avenue that could lead to the stoppage of local quarrels 
over cow slaughter and cow sacrifice. Uut, obviously, most of the Hindu mem- 
bers, did not seek to stop these wretched quarrels, hut rather sought to curtail, 
if not stop, cow slaughter and cow sacrifice and to deprive the Mussalmans of 
their right. 

No agreement was reached in the select committee also with regard to music 
before mosques. When the chairman presented the report of the select com- 
mittee to the general committee, Dr. Moonje moved the following resolution which 
was supported by the Hindu members of the select committee . “ The sub-com- 
mittee has very carefuly considered and discussed the draft formula on the cow 
and music questions, submitted on behalf of the Hindu and Muslims. The com- 
mittee find that there are some points on which agreement may be easily possible. 
Yet there arc some which require further consideration. The sub-committee 
therefore recommends that the main committee be adjourned to some suitable 
day after a month or so.” 

Hindu Leaders’ Attitude Criticised 

The Mussalman members had noted how the Hindu members of the confer- 
ence had selected for this committee almost exclusively those of a particular 
school of thought, and had eliminated some very important members of the Hindu 
community, whose presence was likely to be very useful in arriving at a settle- 
ment. Eyen the President of the Congress, who had been elected a member of 
the General Committee by the Conference, was excluded from the Select Com- 

7 
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mittee by the Hindu members of the General Committee, in favour of for lets 
eminent persons. Moreover, it had been noted that the Hindu leaders who domi- 
nated the conference, the General Committee and the Select Committee had, for 
tome reason, avoid^ private conferences with Muslim leaders, which had been 
arranged with them ; and their absence from and late arrival at the sub-com- 
mittee’s meetings, did not at any rate seem to indicate an excess of zeal for an 
early settlement. As for the views they expressed in the meetings they did attend, 
we need offer no comment, since the proposals they formulated at various stages 
of the discussion are the best illustrations of their attitude. 

Adjournment of Conference 

In view of these facts, the Mussalman members could not be very enthusiastic 
with regard to Dr. Moonje’s resolution, nor be very optimistic about the result of 
any further negotiations, without a change of attitude. But they were anxious to 
avoid any total break up of the Conference. It was therefore explained on their 
behalf, that they were greatly disappointed at the way the discussions had pro- 
ceeded, and that if they were to be invited to another meeting merely to be 
persuaded by the Hindu members to accept the proposals which the latter had 
already formulated, they were not inclined to accept such an invitation. If the 
Hindu members offered new proposals hereafter they would gladly respond to 
their invitation and would consider them as carefully and with as great a will to 
reach an equitable and statesmanlike settlement, as they had considered the 
proposals already formulated. Thereupon, the following resolution was finally 
adopted This meeting stands adjourned, but Mr. Jinnah will call a meeting 
of the Unity Conference within three weeks of receiving a unanimous requisition 
from the following gentlemen within six weeks from to-day :—Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Mohamed Ali, Dr. 
Kitchlew, Pandit Malaviya, Lala Laipat Rai, Dr. Moonje, Rai Kedarnath, Mr. 
Jairamdas and Sardar Ujjal Singh.” Mr. Shaheed Suhrawardy suggested that, 
in the meantime, Hindus and Mussalmans should try to adjust their differences 
through local unity boards, and whenever trouble was apprehended, the orders 
of the authorities should in the first instance be obeyed pending a settlement, and 
that the members of neither community, should take the law into their own hands. 

Before dispersing the General Committee issued the following appeal in the 
form of a resolution which was adopted : — *‘This committee is distressed to find 
that several Hindu-Muslim riots have occurred since it was constituted, leading 
to the loss of Hindu and Muslim lives and property, and indicting much injury 
on many of our brethren. This committee earnestly appeals to the people and to 
all men of light and leading throughout the country to use their best endeavour 
to prevent such riots, to put an end to communal tension and to persuade their co- 
religionists not to take the law into their own hands even under provocation. It 
also appeals to the people to establish Local Unity Boards to prevent distur- 
bances, to compose differences and to promote mutual good-will|^” 


The Calcutta Unity Conference. 

CALCUrTA^277H ft 38TH OCTOBER 1927. 

The Simla Conference having failed Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar ealled 
another Unity Conference at Calontta which met on the 27th October and 
continued till the next day when the question of music before mosque and 
oowitaughter were taken together and a formuLi to the satisfaotion of all was 
found. The following is a full report of the proceedings of the Conference : — 
On the opening day (27tb) Mr. Srinivasa lYENGAB opened the prooee* 
dings with an introductory speech explaining the situation in which the 
Clonfetenee met. Mr. Iyengar at the outset wanted to dispel the misander 
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BtMdt0K that had ariaen in tome quarters as to the object of the Conferenoe. 
He ften proceeded to detail the oircumstanoet which led to the otUing 
of the Confereooe. The AlMndia Congress Committee was charged by the 
Gaohati Congress to bring about a settlement of the Hindu-Moslem diSeren* 
ces by the 30th March or April. In a formal meeting of the Working Com* 
roittee some further resolutions were passed. Taking the practical side of 
the question first, he consulted his colleagues at Delhi, both Hindu and 
Mahamedan, about this matter. Mr. Motilal Nehru met the members of 
the Hindu Mahasabba at a party where certain tentative resolutions were 
arrived at. Mr. Jinnah and his friends met in a conference and arrived at 
what was called the Delhi proposals. 

He tried also if similar proposals could be passed by the Hindu Sabha, 
but he failed. The A. I. C. G. meeting at l^mbay adopted the Delhi pro- 
posals after discussing them from their own point of view and after most 
anxious consideration. 

So far as the Unity Conference at Simla was conoorned he expected 
that some settlement would be arrived at and he also felt that it might be 
left to the Hindu Mahasabba and the Moslem League, and the Congress 
would not step in unless they failed. Dr. Ansari also took the same view. 
So far as the present Conference was conoerned there was no question of 
over-riding the Hindu Sabha or the Moslem League. 

On the first day of the Conference at Simla, Moslem members said that 
at the Conference only political questions should be taken up. while the 
Hindu members said that only social and religious questions should be taken 
up. But afterwards a committee was formed and agenda drawn up. In that 
committee the Hindu Mahasabba was fully represented, so also the Moslem 
League, but not the Hindu Congressmen. The only question that was sought 
to bo thrashed out was that relating to music before mosque question and 
cow-killing. When the Conference separated it was said that if there was 
no requisition for the re-assembling of the Conference within a certain 
time the Conference would bo dissolved. In the manner in which the 
Conference broke there was no possibility of the Gonferonoo meeting again. 
After that the situation grew worse. Stabbing attempts at assassinations 
and other crimes at Lahore, Poona and other places became so rampant 
that be felt that some steps should be taken to put a stop to these things. 
The Congress could not abdicate its functions. Its position hod already been 
seriously undernfined by the activities of the communal organisations. He was 
criticising both the Hindu Sabha and the Moslem League. If Swaraj meant 
adjustment of communal differences, they must come to some amicable settle- 
ment. Violence produced violence. He did not know if Swaraj was coming 
that day or the day after, but he did know that if Hindus and Mahomedans 
did not compose their differences it was impossible for them to achieve their 
communal prosperity even. 

Proceeding further he said that this Conference was not batched in 
conspiracy. It did not supersede the Hindu Sabha or the Moslem League. 
It was only trying to do what they failed to accomplish. 

He did not make that statement by way of polemics. There should 
not be any misunderstanding that Congressmen were trying to jockey the 
Hindu Mahasabba and the Moslem League out of their respective spheres of 
work. Those organisations have their legitimate scope e.g. eduoation, social 
uplift and religious affairs. These dissensions could not be solved com- 
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uunally but tbay required a national eolation. It would be a bankruptcy 
of Indian intellect and heart if they could not arrive at some solution of 
these troubles. 

Mr. MOHAMMAD ALI who next followed also traced the steps leading 
to the calling of the Conference. In the course of his speech he condemned 
the murders that had taken place. He said he felt very miserable about 
those wretched murders and he felt more so about the wretched riots. He 
said that too much had been made of murders by “ Charash-smokors” and it 
was unfair to demand that men of the position of Dr. Ansar! should go out 
and condemn them. At the Simla Conference Mahomedans selected their 
representatives of the Committee who were all Congressmen. 

As to the jurisdiction of the Congress he wanted to emphasise what 
the President had said that it was the work of the Indian National Con- 
gress. If the two communities are breaking their heads and committing 
all sorts of crimes it was the prerogative of the Indian National Congressi 
as the supreme national institutioni to put a stop to this. 

The Moslems kept away from the Congress for sometime and now Dr. 
Moonje and Pandit Malaviya and others were doing so. They came to the 
National Congress to make it national and they would not leave it unless 
they are driven out of it. They met for Swaraj. They mot for common 
social existence. It was extremely ridiculous that they were fighting for 
such things as oow-killing and music before mosque. While the Bengal 
detenus were rotting in jails it was extremely pitiable that they were engaged 
in such petty squabbles. 

Mr. T. PRAKASAM said that the Congress had allowed the matter to 
drift for the last five years. It was due to the criminal negligence on the part 
of the Congress and Khilafat leaders that the present state of things had 
come to pass. The situation was very serious and they should devote to it 
most anxious deliberation. He requested that after the present Conference 
had finished its deliberations there should be joint Conference with Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Dr. Moonje and other lcu<]ers. 

Babu Bhagawan DAS appealed to the Hindus and Mahomedans to deal 
with the fundamental cause of the whole trouble on their real spiritual basis 
both in their political and religious aspect s. He said no pacts or temporary 
palliatives would solve the present difficulties. Solution lay in spiritualising 
religion and politics. • 

Mr. J. M. SEN-GUPTA said that on three main questions disputes 
between Hindus and Mahomedans arose. They should discuss those quea* 
tiobs and arrived at some formulas which should ho adopted at a resolution. 
And the Congress leaders both Hindu and Moslem should undertake tours 
in the country to familiarise the masses with those formulas. The three items 
on which disputes arone were ; 

(1) Disputes relating to conversion and re-conversion between the two 
communities. (2) Slaughter of cows. (3) Music before mosque. 

These questions were not new. The Delhi Unity Conference resolution 
about this matter might form the drafts for the resolution of this Conference, 
lastly the speaker pointed out that it had been said that the matter should 
be left to communal organisations and Congress should have nothing to do 
with it. He strongly controverted such view. If there was anybody com- 
petent to tackle the question, it was the Indian National Congrese, They 
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hftd waited teo long and sbonld not shirk responsibility anymore. It was 
Qntreaaooable to expect that any communal organisation could be able to 
settle tbe trouble. 

Aobaryya P. C. ROY said that be came to the Conference with some 
misapprehension and was agreeably surprised to see such a representative 
attendance on the part of Mahomedans. He appealed to all to hold out the 
olive-branch and look to other countni^s in tbe world. While Japan. Chinai 
Afghanistan! Persia and Turkey were enjoying independence. 300 million 
Indiana owing to diSerenoes among themselves were slaves In their own 
country. It should not be thought, said the speaker, that Moslem intolerance 
and fanaticism were responsible for the present situation. There was 
fanaticism on both the sides. 

The President then took up the first question and explained the position. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar then read the resolution as re-draited in 
oonsequence of an informal conference earlier in the day among a low 
leaders. The resolution, which was accepted after a long discussion, is as 
follows : — 

Resolution on Conversion and Re^conversion. 

That every individual or group is at liberty to convert or ro-convprt another by 
argument or persuasion but roust not attempt to do so or prevent its being done by force, 
fraud or other unfair means ; such as the offering of material inducement. Persons under 
18 years of age should not be converted unless it be along with their parents or guardians. 
If any person nnder 18 years of age are found stranded without his parents or guardians 
by persons of another faith, he should be promptly banded over to persons of his own 
faith. There most be no secrecy as to the person, place and manner about any conversion 
or reconversion : 

“ Nor there should be any demonstration cr jubilation in support of any oon version 
or re-oonversion : 

“ Whenever any complaint is made in respect of any conversion or re-conversion 
that it was effected by force or unfair moans or whenever any person under 18 years of 
age is converted the matter shall be enquired into and disctissed by arbitrators who shall 
be appointed by tbe Working Committee either by name or under general regulations”. 

Then the President suggested that the question of cow-killing and music 
before mosques should be taken together. They could d-^cido the questions 
on tha basis, (i) of freedom (ii) of restriction and (iii) of custom. Ho 
then called upon Dr. Ansari to explain the situation as it stood at the present 
moment. 

Dr. M. A. AI^SARI placed before the Conference both the Hindu and 
Muslim view-points with regard to cow-question and that relating to music 
before mosques. He dealt with the several points at dispute both at the 
Simla Conference and subsequently. 

The restrictions put on Hindu processions accompanied with music make 
the Hindus feel that they must exercise their right and they go on exercising 
their right not only in the proper manner but sometimes they do it in such 
a way as to excite passions of the other community. Similarly as regar<U 
sacrifice of cows its restrictions by regulations made by Municipalities and 
local bodies are resented by the Mussalmans. 

During the days of Non-co-operation there was absolutely no restriction 
o& sacrifice of cows by our Hindu brethren. The whole thing was left to the 
Muslims. At that time in Delhi we succeeded in our endeavours to reduce 
oow-saorifice from 700 to 3 or 4. This was not done in one year but in 3 or 
Aaubsequent years. But directly the feelings between the Hindus and Mus* 
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•alfBani were strained and regulations were made in Municipalities and looal 
bodies to restrict the sacrifice of cows when the Mussalmans at onee started 
it with more vigour and the number in Delhi during the last 2 or 3 years has 
gone to four or five hundred. We who have been trying our best to restrict 
the slaughter of cows do not meet with any success simply because the Mus- 
salmans say ; ** If the Hindus are trying to restrict it by means of Municipal 
legislation and executive order wo are not going to restrict the slaughter and 
sacrifice of cows.’" 

The position of both the communities as it was when the Simla Unity 
Conference finished its labour is this : — 

Mussalmans say that slaughter of cows and sacrifice of cows should 
take place in slaughter houses in towns, and in villages slaughter should take 
place in slaughter houses and the sacrifice should take place in those locali- 
ties or houses which may be fixed or which are not open to the public. But 
in places where there are no slaughter bouses they should be provided for the 
purpose. 

Hindus want that slaughter or sacrifice of cows should take place only 
in slaughter houses and those slaughter houses should be outside the inhabited 
areas and further there should bo no saorifica in any place wh.re sacrifice 
did never take place before. Further there should be no sacrifice or slaughter 
of cows in sacred places of the Hindus and Sikhs. In now places, towns 
and other areas slaughter or sacrifice should be decided by the Hindu. Sikh 
and Muslim inhabitants of those places, towns and areas. 

As regards sale of beef pork and other kinds of meat so far as the 
Mudims are concerned they do not want restrictions but the Hindus want 
them. 

Cow Sacrifice. 

One point which I want to mention in this connection is this : that in 
many parts of India, in Bengal, sacrifice of cows takes place in private houses. 
In a largo part of India sacrifice of cows takes place in private houses 
during the Idd days i.e,, for 3 days only. It was suggested by the Muslims 
that the slaughter or sacrifice of cows, if it takes place in private houses 
which are not exposed to the public gaze, will prevent friction between the 
two two communities. In that case cows will not have to be taken to the 
slaughter house and brought back again to the house of the owner. Hindus 
objected to it. They said that their feeling is more hurt by the knowledge 
that cows are being sacrificed in looalities somewhere near their dwellings. 

Slaughter and sacrifioe of cows should take place in slaughter houses 
which should be provided for the purpose throughout India. Aut where 
none exists no objection should be taken. Dr. Eitchlew accepted this formula 
with one proviso — that there should he no restriotion as regards new places. 
There was one restriction put by the Hindus with regard to new places. 

His proposition was that there should be slaughter and sacrifioe in towns 
and in villages where there are slaughter houses. But where there is no 
slaughter houses they should be done or performed in houses or enclosures 
which are not open to the Hindu passera-by. And there should be no res- 
triction as regards opening of slaughter houses in new places either tempora- 
rily or permanently. As regards the tale of various kinds of meat there 
should be no restriction. 

Hindus wanted restriction. They demanded that no new slaughter 
house should be opened in places where there are none. Slaughter amd 
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sacrfBos AoxAd on no aooonnt be allowed there. Similarly in places of 
sanctity of Hindus and Sikhs there should be no slaughter and sacrifice. 

Now the position comes to this. On the one hand there was no insis- 
tence on restriction and on the other there was the insistence in the recogni- 
tion of rights and restrictions as res^rdi slaughter and sacrifice of cows, 
Hindus want to assert their rights regarding music before mosque and the 
Mussalmans want to exercise their right relating to slaughter or sacrifice 
of cows. They are willing to do it in such a way as not to hurt the feelings 
of the other community, and for that purpose they have in their resolutions 
placed various restrictions and in the alternative resolution they have gone 
so far as to give up their right of saerificing cows in private houses and in 
those places where they have not got that right. 

Music Question. 

As regards music the Hindu position in this : They want to have 
perfect freedom to carry processions along public thoroughfares accompanied 
with music. But they are willing to stop only non-religious musical pro- 
cessions in front of certain historic mosques. 

Muslims on the other hand demand that at the time of their congrega- 
tional prayer hours —four times a day— musical procession (religious and 
non-religious) should be stopped at some distance of the mosque and as 
soon as the prayer is over they can pass the mosque with music. 

I have placed before you the situation as it stands to-day and it is for 
you to find out a formula acceptable to all. 


SECOND DAY'^28TH OCTOBER 1 927. 

The Conference re-assembled next day (the 28tb) at 8-30 a.m. Mr. A. K. 
Aaad attended the Conference. At the outset Dr. Aiisari moved 

Conference expresses its unqualified condemnation of the murderous assaults 
that have recently taken place and appeals to the Bioslem and Hindu leaders to do their 
utmost to create an atmosphere of non- violence in the country.** 

In moving it Dr. Ansar! said that an atmosphere of non-violence should 
prevail in the country before they could do anything further. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. The President after reading 
the resolutions of Vhich notices he got, put forth before the Conference the 
draft of the resolution which he had arrived at in consultation with some 
other leaders. The resolution was to the following effect 

Raaolution on Cow Music Question. 

Whereas no commnnity in India should impose or seek to impose its religious oblige* 
tions or religious views upon any other commnnity, but the free procession and practice 
of religion should, subject to public order and morality, be guaranteed to every commu- 
nity and person. 

Hindus are at liberty to taka prooeseions and play mnslo before mo^qnes at any time 
for religions or social purposes ; but tbero should be no procession nor special demonstra- 
tiott in front of mosqnee nor shall tbe songs or music piayed in front of such mosques be 
such us are calculated to cause annoyance, special distnrbanoe or offence to tbe worshippers 
in the mosques. 

Moslems shall beat liberty to sacrifice or slaughter cows in ezereiia of their rights in 
any town or village in any place not being a thoroughfare nor one in the vicinity of a 
taittple or a mandir nor one to the gase of the Hindus. 
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€o«f thoiiM not be led in prooeseion nor in demonetration for eaeridoe or elnog^tor. 
Baling regard to the deep-rooted eentiment of the Hindu oommanity in the matter of oo«r- 
ktllingy the Mnelim oommanity It earneetly appealed to ao condnot the oow aaeriAoe at 
not to eame annoyance to the Hfndoii in the toern or Tillage concerned. 

Thie Conference expreesea its onqoaMfied condeTination of the mnrderoua aaaaalte that 
bare recently taken place and appeals to Bfoslem and Hindu leaders to do their utmost to 
create an atmosphere of non-Tiolenoe in the country. 

An Amendment. 

Mr. Haj Kumar Chakrabarty moved an amendment which had the 
support of Mauivi Mujfbar Rahaman, Maulvi Akram Khan, Babu Nripendra 
Chandra Banorjee and Babu Upendra Chandra Baneiiee. It was to the 
following effect. 

Subject to any local Tariatione that the Congress might devise for any province, resol- 
ved that the HinHue sboulil have the freedom to lead processions with music along all 
public thoroughfares at any time and the Mussalmans also have freedom to slaughter cows 
in their mosques and private houses. 

Maulvi Akram Khan in supporting the amendment asked for freedom 
for both communities. Babu Purusottam Rai said the resolution should be 
made frankly, without any hidden meaning and in such a way as not to admit 
of different and conflicting interpretations. 

The PRESIDENT in explaining the draft of the resolution which he 
put before the meeting dwelt at length on the situation. He said that too 
many restrictions or making room for too many local variations would only 
lead to endless discussions. They should attack the question as practical 
men. Too much idealism should also be guarded against. He knew that 
conditions varied in different places. In the present state of things instance 
on custom or existing rights was also futile. To do so would he to abdicate 
their functions. They all knew that in times of troubles contending parties 
gave different and conflicting versions of custom or existing rights. They 
had got to settle their own affairs. The Government would not do anything. 
Either they were unwilling or incompetent to do anything in the matter. 

Having regard to the feelings of the Hindus certain restrictions as to 
oow*killing had to be made. Personally it did not hurt him. But it did hurt 
the mrjority of the Hindus. And their solution of the problem must be 
acceptable to the great bulk of the Hindu community. Otherwise it would he 
futile. The speaker warned the meeting against too many restrictions. The 
fewer the restrictionsi the more the chances of success. 

As for the music before mosque question, Mahomedan friends had agreed 
that there should not be any stoppage of music in front of mosques, only it 
should not be of such a character as to cause annoyance and irritation. Their 
duty was now clear. If they were to act on this experiment by propaganda 
and organisation they would have to educate the masses about the solution 
they bad arrived at. The adoption of this resolution was likely to lead to 
some difficulties in some places but having regard to the relief it would give in 
the m^ority of places it should be accepted. For instance this was likely to 
cause troubles in Madras, where there was the custom of stopping music 
before mosque but he was astonished to find that Moslem leaders of that place 
come to him and assure him that they were agreeable to any solution he might 
devise. 

Continuing the speaker said that difficulties could not be solved hf 
passing resolution but they must arrive at some formula which would to 
acceptable to both Hindu and Moslem workerst 
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^ If they fuooeeded in reaching a solution it would be a great impetus to 
the Swaraj movement and would lead to cordiality of communal relation and 
would deprive their English friends of their excuses for remaining in the 
country. The present time was very opportune, said the speaker. Maho- 
medans were now different in their spirit. They were anxious for settlement. 
The idea that Mahomedans were not anxious for settlement was a mistaken 
idea. The difference between Congress and uoii-Congress Mahomedans about 
this matter was fast disappearing. 

Proceeding further the speaker said that they must go through a middle 
course and not insist on existing customs and rights* They had to rescue the 
people from the pool of distrust, ill*will and animosities in which they had 
fallen, by sacrifice and conversion. 

These quarrels, the speaker went on, profitted no body. As a result of 
this more cows had been sacrificed and existing rights had been curtailed by 
Magisterial orders. If the Hindus and Mahomedans wanted unity there must 
be some adjustment. There was no question of surrender. It was a question 
of balancing. 

Other Amendments. 

Mr. T. PRAKASAM said that the proposals they should arrive at should 
be acceptable not only to the Mahomedans but also to the Hindus. He was 
anxious that what they should arrive at should be reasonable, just and accept* 
able not to unreasonable people but to reasonable people and which might 
ultimately form the basis of legislation to be passed by the Assembly. 

Speaking for his province the adoption of the resolution of Mr. Iyengar 
would lead to serious trouble and complication. He moved the following 
amendments : — 

(1) That MttBBalmanB Bbsll be at liberty to Blaugbter cowb Bubject to the Local amt 
Municipal Laws and decrees or any special agreements and also subject to any usages or 
customs that bad been prevailing in different provinces prior to 1922. 

In towns and villages that might hereafter come into existence, the matter shall be 
settled by a joint board of Hindus and Massalmans. 

(2) (a) That Hindus shall be at liberty to play music in all public thoroughfares 
subject to any local usages or customs that may have been obtaining prior to 1922 and 
also subject to any decrees or agreements between the two oommanities in regard to 
playing of music in front of speciiied mosques. 

(b) Neither the Hindus nor Mussalmans shall claim any right or usage to Insist on 
preventing any musig in the houses or places of worship of the other oommanity at any 
time. Neither of them shall be at liberty to set up any such usage or custom. 

The COW qucBtioD was not a live one on this part of the country but the 
music question had led to such troubles as there had not been in any other 
place. He cited for instance a case where a party got by decree a right to 
play music. But even after the decree that right was objected to and the 
Magistrate had to intervene, and he prohibited by order to play music even 
in their own private houses. At Nellore a decree of the District Judge 
was executed according to his order with the aid of the military and police. 
But afterwards Nellore was under Section 144 and the Magistrate prohibi* 
ted music. That happened in March 1927. The Vakil who latoored in 
tiiis oause, was attacked with knife and narrowly escap^ getting killed. 
His assistant was beaten, bis car burnt. All that happened with regard to a 
decree that had been executed with the aid of the military and police only 
a few months ago. Law, order and decrees were unavailing for these people. 
How to give relief to such oaaes, asked the speaker. 

8 
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Mr# M# Shaft Daudf.— That was all the more reason formulating sooh a 

resolttnon; 

Mr* T* Prakasam.*— 'Tou must make provision to meet such cases and 
reTOve the causes that have led to such a situation. The reason for all this 
is due to the fact that we all abdicated our position. 

Mr. Saukat Ali.“Yes, we did it and we have come back again to fight 

for Swand* 

Mr. S, lYENOARi following* said it would be distinctly understood 
that they were discussing the proposals on the basis of Mahomedan co* 
operation* If the Mahomedans and Hindus act up to this the whole thing 
would be a success. Otherwise it would fail as similar attempts on their 
part had failed- They all knew the resolutions would be attacked on both 
sides. ^ Mere passing of pious resolutions would not do. The price which 
the Hindus had to pay for that harmony was no ignominous surrender of their 
righto* Nor bad the Mahomedan friends come back to Congress to drive an 
unfair bargain* It was their hunger for Swarid which brought them back. 
The President then appealed to all to bury the dead past* the memory of 
which was bitter. 

Kumar Gangananda Singh moved an amendment in terms of the Hindu 
proposals at the Simla Unity Conference. 

Dr. Ansaris Support. 

Dr. ANSAKI supporting the resolution said that it was clear that there 
was a concensus of opinion on the basis of freedom. It was after due con* 
sideration to the views prevalent among those who were present there that 
they had come to that resolution. The basis of the resolution was freedom 
for music before mosque and freedom for cow sacrifice, with only such 
reservations that should not be difficult for Hindu and Moslem leaders, who 
were really anxious for unity to accept. Criticising the resolution of Kumar 
Gangananda Singh, the speaker said that the principles of the two resolutions 
were entirely different. One was liberty of right with voluntary restrictions 
and the other was restriction of rights. 

Mr. Shaft Daudi and Mr. P. K. Chakrabarty and Babu Gopabandhu Das 
further supported the resolution of Mr. lyenger. 

Mr. Ibj KUmar Chakrabarty withdrew his motion. The motion of 
Mr. T. Prakasam and Kumar Gangananda Sing were lost. • 

Mr* Srinivasa lyenger a resolution was carried with only Mr* Prakasam 
and Kumar G. Singh dissenting. 

Mr* Lalit Mohan Das then moved the following resolution which was 
oarried. 

•*Tbat this Conference requests the All-India Congiess Committee to appoint a Com- 
mittee of not IfM than five persons with power to co-opt for raefa province for makiog 
tonr in the country for propaganda work in connection with the question of Hindu- 
Moslem unity. 

That the Committee will try to impress npon the people the vital urgency of the 
problem and to urge them to act according to the resolutions of the Unity Conference. 

Rev. Andrews said that communal squabble in India was spreading to 
Indians overseas# 

After Mr* P. K. Chakrabarty and Mr. Sbyamsondar Chakrabarty had 
thanked the President the Conference came to a close* 



The Statutory Commission on Reforms. 

Hif Excellency the Viceroy in a statement announced the appointmeiit 
of the Statutory Commission on Reforms on the 8th Noyemb6r» 1927. 
The Commission would be presided over by the celebrated constitutional 
lawyer Sir John Simon and assisted by 6 other members of the Parliament. 
His Excellency explained in detail the obiect of the Commission and stated 
that with a view to elicit the Indian opinion on the subject the British 
Parliament intended to invite the central legislature to appoint a Joint 
Select Committee '' which would draw up its views and proposals and lay 
them before the Commission.” It was further intended to adopt a similar 
procedure in the case of the provincial legislatures. 

His Excellency pointed out that after the publication of the report and 
its examination on the part of the British and Indian Governments* the 
Commission would present the proposals to Parliament which would after* 
wards refer them to a Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

On the 1 5tb of November, the House of Lords passed the 2nd reading 
of the Statutory Commission Bill and on the 24th of November Lord 
Birkenhead in moving the resolution on the Commission expressed his 
opinion to the effect that ha regarded the Commission as an exceptionally 
ifttoIh\’ent jury going to India with no preoonoeived prejudices. His Lordship 
wanted to emphasize the fact that the Committee of the Indian legislature 
had been invited in a spirit of great sincerity to co-operate as colleagues 
with the Commission and explained that the difficulty of finding out truly 
representative Indians stood in the way of including them on the Commission. 

On the 24th November, the resolution was moved in the Commons 
by Earl Winterton, who inoidentally informed Col. Wedgwood that the 
cost of the Commission would be borne by the Indian revenues but His 
Maiesty’s Government would contribute X20.000 towards it. 

It should be noted that while so much was going on in the Gtovernmant 
circles both in England and in India to make the Commission a suooess an 
important section of the Labfuir Party began to express views on the Com- 
mission which wre not exactly complimentary. Some of the Labour 
members pointed out that some extension and amendment were necessary 
to remove the doubts and defects appertaining to the Commission. Miss 
Wilkinson, Labour M. P.» considered the Commission as an outrage on the 
main principles for which the War was said to have been fought. Mr. 
Mantoii, Labour M. P, declared that tbe Labour Party should not be partners 
to this humiliation to India. He was decidedly of opinion that in any 
honourable settlement of the Indian constitution, tbe chosen representatfvee 
of India should have equal status with the representatives of Great Britain, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. George Lansbury informed Lord Birkenhead 
that unless the Government modified in a manner acceptable to Indian 
opinion, they would be compelled to request the Labour Mambera of the 
Commission to withdraw. Moreover, they were strongly of opinion that 
tbe Committee of tbe Central legislature should have the tame tUtoc and 
authority as the Oommission. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, who was then gtayiog in Soglandi wrote to Mr, 
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Lftntbary under inetmotiona from tbe Preaident and Secretary of the Indian 
National Congreaa aeliing him to consider the advisability of withdrawing 
labour tnembera from the Commission and desisting from all efforts at a 
oompromise. He stated that India expected the firm support of the Labour 
Party and no proposal short of some suitable form of full responsible Govern- 
ment would satisfy the Congress. He was convinced that the action of the 
Government was merely strengthening the hands of those who were working 
for complete independence and the Government was unwittingly playing 
into their hands. 

On the 19th Novemberi a meeting of the Independent Labour Party 
was held strongly protesting against the exclusion of the Indians from the 
Commission and passed a resolution to tbe effect that the Labour Party 
should ask the labour Members of the Commission to withdraw unless 
Indian representatives were placed on a footing of full equality with the 
British representatives. 

It might be recalled that at tbe Labour Party Conference at Blackpool 
which took place early in October a resolution was passed declaring for the 
early appointment of the Commission, but at the same time stipulating 
that any Commission appointed must be one which would command the 
confidence of the Indian people. Tbe Commission failed to meet the 
latter condition, since by no stretch of language could it be said to 
command the confidence of the Indian people. As a consequence there 
was a strong feeling amongst the rank and file of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party that, failing an agreement on tbe part of the Government to appoint 
Indian representatives on the Commission, the two Labour nominees should 
be withdrawn. 

Subsequently negotiations were conducted by a special sub-committee 
of the Party with Lord Birkenhead regarding an alternative proposal which 
Ijabour suggested that the Government should adopt. It was that the Joint 
Committee of the Indian Legislature should be given an equality of status, 
with the British Commission, and that this Indian Committee should collect 
evidence, draft proposals, and present these direct to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in the same way that the British Commission will present its report. 
What further transpired in the negotiations was not made public but 
the result of the negotiations was reported to the Parliamentary Labour 
Party which decided in their meeting held on the 24tb November not 
to withdraw their members from the Commission. Notf only this, during 
the Second Beading of tbe Statutory Commission Bill in the House of Lordsi 
liOi'd Olivier gave his full support to it. 

In India the announcement of the Simon Commission raised a veritable 
political storm. His Excellency the Viceroy s eloquent appeal ** if differ 
they must, they should differ as friends and not stand aside fell in deaf 
ears. Moderates, Non-co-operators, Home Bulers all joined hands in 
denouncing the Commission. The erstwhile supporters of the Montagu 
Beforms and the Government of India Act, 1 919 changed their ground and 
were suflScientiy loud in expressing their dis-approbation. 

The exclusion of tbe Indians from the Commission was regarded as a 
direct insult to the intelligence of India and once more with grief and shame 
she realised that ** sufferance was the badge of her tribe.’’ 

There was hardly any party in India which could be found to be so 
poor as to do honour to the Commission. With the exception of the 
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^fo|iean Attooiation. the Anglo-Indian Prow and a tmall iootion of tbe 
MiliteMiant headed by Sir M. Shaft in the Pun|ab» the whole of India 
•tobd at one man against the personnel and the proposed methods of tne 
Gommission. 

Meetings were held all throughout India; in all the provinoei and in 
A towns recording their emphatic protest against the Commission. 

And in fact all shades of opinion merged in a common unanimity in condemn* 
ing the Gommission. Moderates and Extremists. Swarajists and No-ohangers* 
Congressmen and Loyalists all stood on the same platform. Th«*re was 
hardly any room for difference of opinion. People of all shades of opinion 
were unambiguous in their intentions. The deliberate exclusion of Indiana 
from the Commission was an arrogant insult to an entire nation and. as 
such, war must be launched against it as a matter of principle. Interviews* 
letters^ and reports of protest meetings advocating complete boycott of the 
Commission were pouring in ceaselessly. Prominent leaders like Sir B. 
Sapru, Sir C. Setalv^id* Dr. Besant* Sir A. Rahim on the one hand and the 
Congress President and the Swarajists on the other openly advised their 
pantryman to abstain from helping the Commission in any way. Boycott was 
freely regarded as the orJy effective weapon against an unwarrantable insult 
burled at the beads of a people who piously hoped for far better things till at 
last hope deferred made their hearts sick. Prom the Punjab to Burma men of 
different calling belonging to various political parties holding divergent views 
and ^interests, all united to lodge a common protest against the Commission. 
The ' botia^fides ” of the Conservative Party in instituting the Commission 
was strongly suspected and the leaders of the different parties took no pains 
to conceal that the Conservatives in Parliament were adopting rushing tactics 
in Indian affairs lest they might lose their chance in the next General Election. 
The British Parliament stood condemned before the eyes of patient and suffer* 
ing India and her deputation for justice was considerably lowered in the 
estimation of the Indians at largo. The Commission was merely regarded 
as one more glaring instance of the insincerity of Great Britain in her policy 
towards India. 


The Viceroy** Announcement. 

H. E. the Viceroy mod. the following announoement in New Delhi on 
the 8th November 

Eight years ago the British Parlfament enacted a Statute which regulated 
the conditions under which India might learn, by actual experience, whether 
or not the western system of representative government was the most appro* 
mate means through which she might attain responsible self-government within 
the Empire. That Statute never professed to incorporate irrevocable decisions 
and recognised that the work must of necessity be reviewed in the light of 
fuller knowledge with the lapse of years. Parliament accordingly enacted that 
at the e^ of ten years at the latest, a Statutory Commission should be appointed 
to examine and report upon the progress made. 

The Delay in Appointing Commission. 

Considerable pressure has, during recent years been exercised to secure 
anticipation of the Statute, but His Majesty’s Government has hitherto felt that 
circumstances in India were not such as to justify, m the interesu of India 
umU, tbe adva n cemen t of the date at whicb tbe futuse deveippment of tbe Con- 
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stitution would be considered. So long as the unwise counsels of political non- 
co-operation prevailed, it was evident that the conditions requisite for the calm 
appraisement of a complicated constitutional problem were lacking and that 
an earlier enquiry would nave been likely only to crystallise in opposition two 
points of view between which it must be the aim and the duty of statesmanship 
to effect reconciliation. But there have been signs latterly that while those who 
have been foremost in advancing the claims of India to full self-government have 
in no way abandoned the principles they have felt it their duty to assert, yet 
there is in many quarters a^ greater disposition to deal with the actual facts of 
the situation and to appreciate what 1 believe to be most indubitably, true, namely, 
that the differences which exist on these matters are differences of method or 
peace and not differences of principle or disagreements as to the goal which we 
all alike desire to reach. 

It is also certain that a review, if it is to be thorough and deal adequately 
with the issues that will claim attention, it will have much ground to cover and 
both tor this stage and for those that will necessarily follow, it is important to 
ensure a sufficient allowance of time without unduly postponing the date by 
which final action could be undertaken. 

Communal Tension. 

Their is another element in the present position which is immediately relevant 
to the question of whom the work of the Commission should begin. We are all 
aware of the great, unhappily great, part played in the life of India recently by 
communal tension and antagonism and o the obstacle thus imposed to Indian 
political development. It might be argued that, in such circumstances, it was 
desirable to delay the institution of the Commission as long as possible in the 
hope that this trouble might, in the meantime, abate. On the other hand, it 
seems not impossible that the uncertainly of what constitutional changes might 
be imminent may have served to sharpen this antagonism and that each side may 
have been consciously or unconsciously actuated by the desire to strengthen as 
they supposed, their relative position in anticipation of the Statutory Gimmission. 
Whenever such activities may first begin, the result is to create a vicious circle 
in which all communities are likely to feel themselves constrained to extend their 
measures of self-defence. 

The fact that these fierce antagonisms are irreconcilable with the whole idea 
of Indian Nationalism has not been powerful enough to exercise its influence over 
great numbers of people in all classes and I suspect that the communal issue is so 
closely interwoven in the political that suspense and uncertainly in regard to the 
political react rapidly and unfavourably upon the communal situation. Fear is 
freoucntly the parent of bad temper and when men are afraid, as they are to-day, 
of tne effect unknown political changes may have, they are abnormally ready to 
seek relief from, and an outlet for, their fears in violent and hasty action. In so 
far as these tioubles are the product of suspense, one may hope for some relief 
through action taken to limit the period of uncertainty. 

The Commission and its Task. 

Having regard to such considerations as these, His Majesty’s Government 
has decided to invite Parliament to advance the date of the enquiry and to assent 
forthwith to the establishment of the Commission. Subject to the obtaining of 
this necessary authority, His Majesty’s Government hopes that the Commission 
will proceed to India as earlv as possible in the new year for a short visit, re- 
turning to India in October for the performance of their main task. 

The task of the Commission will be no easy one. In the governing words 
of the Statute which will constitute its terms of reference, it will be charged with 
inquiring into the working of the system of government, the growth of education 
and the development of representative institutions in British India and matters 
connected therewith and to what extent it is desirable to establish the principle 
of rebponsible government or to extend, modify oi restrict the degree of Respon- 
sible Governmtnt then existing, therein including the question whether the estab- 
lishment of second chambers of the local legislatures is or is not desirable”. 

His Majesty’s Government have naturally given careful thought to the most 
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appropriate agency for the conduct of an enquiry m comprehensive and unres* 
trict^. The question of what should be the composition of the Commission is one 
to wUch the answer must inevitably be greatly influenced by the nature of the 
task which Parliament has to perform in the light of its advice in order that the 
decision at which His Majesty's Government have arrived may be fully under- 
sood. It is necessary to state in a few words what they conceive that task to 
be* If it were simply the drawing up of a constitution which Parliament-^which 
iilost, in any circumstances be tne final arbiter — would impose on India from 
without, the problem would be comparatively simple, but that is not the case* 
His Majesty's Government conceive that the preamble to the Act of 1919 recog- 
nised in effect that with the development of Indian political thought, during the 
last generation, legitimate aspirations towards responsible government had been 
formed of which account must be taken. His Majesty’s present Goveinment 
desire no less to take account of these aspirations and their hope is to lay before 
Parliament, after the investigation into the facts prescribed by the Act, the 
conclusions which shall, so far as is practicable, have been reached by agreemtmt 
with all the parties concerned. It is with this object steadily in view th ii His 
Majesty's Government have considered both the composition of the Commission 
and ihe procedure to be followed in dealing with its report. 

Composition of the Commission. 

It would be generally agreed that what is required is a Commission which 
would be unbiassed and competent to present an accurate picture of facts to 
Parliament, but it must be found willing to take whatever action a study of these 
facts may indicate to be appropriate. 

To fulfil the first requirement, it would follow that the Commission should be 
such as may approach its task with sympathy and a real desire to assist India 
to the utmost of its power, but with minds free from preconceived conclusions 
on either side. I) is however open to doubt whether a Commission constituted 
so as to include a substantial proportion of Indian members, and, as rightly 
would, British official members also, would satisfy the first condition of reaching 
conclusions unaffected by any process of** a priori ” reasoning. On the one hand, 
it might be felt that the desire, natural and legitimate, of the Indian members to 
see India a self-governing nation could hardly fail to colour their judgment of 
her present capacity to sustain the role. On the other hand, there are those 
who might hold that British official members wou d be less than human if their 
judgment were not in some degree affected by long and close c ontact with the 
questions to which they would now be invited to apply impartial minds. 

But even after such a Commission had written its report, Parliament would 
inevitably approach the consideration of it with some element of mental reserva- 
tion due to an instinctive feeling that the advice in more than one case represen- 
ted views to which, the holder was previously committed. It would move un- 
rt^rtainly among conclusions the exact value of which, owing to unfamiliarity with 
the minds of their framers, it would feel unable to appraise. 

We should, however, be making a great mistake if we supposed that these 
matters were purely constitutional or could be treated merely as the subject 
of judicial investigation. Indian opinion has a clear title to ask that in the 
elatoration of a new instrument of Government, their solution of the problem or 
their judgment on other solutions which may be proposed should be made an 
integral factor in the examination of the question and be given due weight. In 
the ultimate decision, it is therefore essential to find means by which Indians 
may be made parties of the deliberations so nearly affecting the future of their 
country. 

Balancing these various considerations and endeavouring to give due 
weight to each, His Majesty’s Government have decided upon the following 
procedure. They propose to recommend to His Majesty that the Statutory Com- 
mission should be composed as follows 

Chairman. 

The Right Hon'ble Sir John Simson. 
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Members. 

The Viscount Burnham. Lord Strathcona. The Hon’ble £. C. Cadogan. 
The Riaht Hon’ble Stephen Walsh. Colonel the Right Hon’ble George Lane-Fox. 
Major C. R. Attlee. 

Legislatures to be Consulted. 

His Majest}^’s Government cannot of course dictate to the Commission 
what procedure it shall foHow, but they are of opinion that its task in taking 
evidence would be greatly facilitated if it were to invite the Central Legislature 
to appoint a Joint Select Committee chosen from its elected and nominated 
unofficial members which would draw up its view and proposals in writing and 
lay them before the Commission for examination in such manner as the latter 
may decide. This Committee might remain in being for any consultation which 
the Commission might desire at subsequent stages of the enquiry. It should be 
clearly understood that the purpose of the suggestion is not to limit the discre- 
tion of the Commission in hearing other witnesses. His Majesty’s Government 
suggest that a similar procedure should be adopted with the provincial legis- 
latures. 

The vast area to be covered may make it desirable that the task of taking 
evidence on the more purelv administrative questions involved should be under, 
taken by some other authority which would be in the closest touch with the 
Commission. His Majesty’s Government suggest that the Commission on arrival 
in India should consider and decide by what machinery this work may most 
appropriately be discharged. This will not, of course debar the Commission 
from the advantage of taking evidence itself upon these subjects to whatever 
extent it may think desirable. 

When the Commission has reported and its report has been examined by 
the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government, it will be the duty of 
the latter to present proposals to Parliament, but it is not the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government to ask the Parliament to adopt these proposals without 
first giving a full opportunity for India’s opinion of different schools to contri- 
bute its view upon them. And, to this end, it is intended to invite Parliament 
to refer these proposals for consideration by a Joint Committee of both the 
Houses, and to facilitate the presentation to that Committee both the view of 
the Indian Central Legislature by a delegation who will be invited to attend and 
confer with the Joint Committee and also of the views of any other bodies whom 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee may desire to consult. 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, the procedure contemplated 
fulfils to a very great extent the requisities outlined above. 

Advantages of the Commission. 

Such a Commission drawn from the men of every British political party and 
presided over by one whose public position is due to outstanding ability and 
character will evidently bring fresh, trained and unaffected judgment to bear 
upon an immensely complex constitutional issue. Moreover, thv findings of some 
of its own members can count in advance upon a favourable reception at the 
hands of Parliament which will recognise them to speak from a common plat- 
form of thought and to apply standards of judgment which Parliament will feel 
instinctively to be its own. 

For myself, I cannot doubt that the quickest and surest path of those who 
desire Indian pogress is by the pursuasion of Parliament and that they cu do 
this more certainly through members of both Houses of Parliament than in any 
other way. The Indian Nationalist has gained much if he can convince members 
of Parliament on the spot ; and 1 would therefore go further and say that if 
those who speak for India have confidence in die case they advante on her 
behalf, they ought to welcome such an opportunity being afforded to as mimy 
members of the British Legislature as many be there, to come ^ into contact with 
the realities of Indian life and politics. Furthermore while it is, for thes reasons, 
of undoubted advantajge to all who desire an extension of the reforms that their 
case should be heard in the first instances by those who can command the un- 
questioned confidence of Parliament, I am sanguine enough to suppose that the 
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me bad chosen by His MajesYs Government will also assure to Indians a 
better opportunity than they could have enjoyed in any other way of influencing 
the passage of these great events. For, not only will they, through representa- 
tives of the Indian Legislatures, be able to express tnemselvcs freely to the 
Commission itself, but it will alS'^ be within their power to challenge in detail or 
principle anv of the proposals made by His Majesty's Government before the 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament and to advocate their own solution. It 
should be observed moreover, that, at this stage. Parliament will not have been 
asked to express any opinion on particular proposals and therefore, so far as 
Parliament is concerned ,^the whole field will still be open. 

“Differ as Friends, but do not Stand Aside.” 

I hope that there will be none, whatever may be their political opinion, 
who will fail to take advantage of this potent means thus presented to them of 
establishing direct contact between the Indian and British peoples. There will 
be some whose inclination, it may be, will prompt them to condemn the scheme 
of procedure on which His Majesty’s Government has decided. Others mae 
criticise this or that part of the proposals. The reply to these latter is that thy 
plan outlined stands as a single, comprehensive whole and should be so regarded. 
Of the first, I would ask in all sincerity whether disagreement on the particular 
machinery to effect the end which we all alike pursue is sufficient ground for any 
man to stand aside ami decline to lend his weight to the joint effort of the 
people that this undertaking represents. I can never conceal from myself that 
there are and will be differences of opinion between the two peoples just as there 
are differences of opinion within Great Britain and India on tnese matters. It 
is through disagreement and the clash of judgment that it is given to us to 
ultimately approach the knowledge of the Truth. It is also inevitable tlut on 
issues so momentous, differences of judgment will be founded on deep and sincere 
conviction, but, if difficult, our general line of conduct is surely plain. Where 
possible, it is our duty to brinu.' these differences to agreement. When this is 
at any given moment not practicable without surrender of something fundamental 
to our position, it is our duty to differ as friends, each respecting the stand- 
point of the other and each being careful to see that we say or do nothing. This 
will needlessly aggravate differences which we are unable immediately to resolve. 

The effect that such differences will have upon the relatirtns between the 
countries will depend upon something which lie deeper than the differences them- 
selves. All friendships arc subject at times to strains which try the tempers 
and lay men under the necessity of exercising considerable forbearance and 
restraint. Such strains are indeed a sovereign lest ; for, just as one is the 
stronger for rising superior to the tc mptation to which another yields, so true 
friendship flourishes on the successful emergence from the very test which dissolve 
Any less firmly foupded partnership. In real friendship, each party is cons- 
trained to see the best in the other’s case, to give credit for the best motives and 
place the most charitable interpretation upon actions which they might wish 
were otherwise. Alx)ve all, friends will strive to correct differences by appeal 
to the niany things on which they are agreed, rather than lightly imperial 
friendship by insistence on points in regard to which tliey take conflicting views. 

Thus, I would fain irust it would be in the present case. Do not think 1 
am mistaken if 1 assert that it is the fixed determination of the overwhelming 
majority of the citizens, both of India and Great Britain, to hold firmly by the 
goodwill which, through many trials and it may be through some false steps on 
the part of each, has meant much to botl^ In each country, there may bo 
from time to time misundet standing of the other. Let us not magnify such thing! 
beyond their value. Least of all, Icr us not permit such transient influences to 
lead us to lose sight of the rich prize of achievement of a common purpose which 
we may assuredly win together, but can hardly win in separation. It is roy 
most earnest hope that this joint endeavour to solve a problem, on tlm wise 
treatmentofwhichsomuchdepends, maybe inspired by such a spirit as sl^ll 
offer a good hope of reaching an issue to the great and abiding good of India 
and of all her sons. 

» 
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Debate in the House of Lords. 

On the 24th November in the House of Ijordsi Lord Birkenhead 
moved the resolution concurring on the submission to His Majesty of the 
names of the members of the Statutory Commission. In the course of his 
Ipeeeb the noble Lord said : — 

My LordSf the very difficult task which I attempt to-day to discharge! 
is one of which* it cannot be expected that it will m<»et with a unanimous 
approval. The difficulties involved have been very great* and I may perhaps 
illustrate them to your Lordships* if I say that the correspondence which has 
taken place between myself and two successive Viceroys* with whom 1 have 
bean associated upon this subject* would certainly fill several volumes. ^ I 
claim* and 1 claim only* that with the advantage of advice in the earlier 
years of my noble friend* Lord Reading, and later years of Lord Irwin, that 
at any rate* this whole matter has been most carefully considered, that 
every alternative for the proposal which I put forward has been examined* 
and sincere attempts have been made to appraise the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each course* which has been recommended and pressed 
upon me. 

The Resolution. 

The motion which I have to move is : ” That this House concurs in 

the submission to His Majesty, of the names of the following persons, namely* 
Sir John Simon* Viscount Burnham* Lord Strathcona and Mr. Walsh, Colonel 
Lane-Fox and Major Attlee* to act as a commission for the purpose of 
Section 84 A " of the Government of India Act'*. 

I shall say something in a moment* as to the reaoon whic’i led the 
Government to the conclusion that the Commission necessarily to be appoint* 
ed either this year or the next or in the early months of the year afterwards* 
should be a purely Parliamentary Commission. 

But I may allow myself the grateful task at the outset of my speech* 
of saying something in justification of the names* which I recommend to 
the House* 

Sir John Simon. 

Sir John Simon occupies a position at the Bar of England, which has 
not been so completely filled by any advocate of the Bar in my recollection. 
He brings to the difficult tasks which await him, a mind ingenious, acute* 
well-stored and assiduous, and it would indeed be wrong if we did not, in 
this House* recognise that he is making an immense sacrifice, as men count 
sacrifice* in undertaking the difficult duties which await him. I do not* 
of course, mean that Sir John Simon is merely making a financial sacrifice* 
but he is in a position in which* as one of the masters of his profession, he 
has no partioular difficulties or anxieties in its discharge* for he is too 
consummately equipped in that profession to apprehend them. But Be is 
undertaking duties of great novelty and of the utmost complexity in cir 
cumstances* in which it would only be possible for a very sanguine man to 
predicate that a solution would be obtainable, which would be acceptable* 
not only here* but in India. No man can establish a large claim upon the 
confidence of his fellow-countrymen than he. He undertakes a great task 
of great difficulty involving immense personal sacrifices, and I am certain of 
this* that the wish of your Lordships will be to give him every support in 
the difficult task which in the high spirit of public eervioe* he hae undertuken. 
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Lord Boroham. 

There is another member of the Commiaeion, a member of Tour Lord* 
ehip’a Houaei who ha8» for a lonfc perioi of time» rendered publio eervioe. 
I mean my noble friend, Lord Burnham, whose special aotivity has happily 
been in the direction of making us better known in the outlying portions of 
the Empire. I have been aware of many of his travels. I know of no 
Dominion which he has visited where his pleasant and tactful personality 
has not done much to create good feeling between us and those whom he 
has visited. For him, too, the sacrihce is considerable, for I may tell your 
Lordships that, not only will it be necessary for those who are to be the 
Commissioners, to spend some four months in India in the next cold weather 
but it will certainly be the result of their earlier eCForta in India, on which 
material will be accumul itod, that will require sifting and examination on 
their return to this country, and they have then utidertakcii the very much 
greater labour, involved in their second visit, of spending some 6 or 7 months, 
travelling through the various provinces, acquainting themselves in great 
detail with the matters, which are relevant for their consideration and 
necessary for their decision. 

Lord Burnham, again, has undertaken this task in a spirit of public 
duty. I am sure that Your Lordships will appreciate that a man who Is 
no longer very young, has undertaken a burden of this kind in the public 
interest. 


Lord Stratboona. 

Another member of Your Lordships' house, a younger man, I^ord 
Stratboona rec >mmendod to us not only by a name which we honour, but 
also by an individuality of character and exhibition of industry, which have 
carried him from an inferior plane of our activities, to a not unimportant 
post in the party orgaitisation has abandoned this and, in my judgment, 
rightly abandoned it, for the purpose of a largo and more important publio 
service. I am glad that a member of your Lordships’ House with energy 
and youth and competence for this task has been prepared for and baa 
undertaken its burdens. I come now for a moment to the members of the 
House of Commons. 

, Col. Lane-Fox. 

Of Colonel Lane-Fox, I think, I need not speak in terms of any parti- 
cular recommendation. He is, indeed, known to many of your Lordships in 
his own personality, and to all by name. He has discharged more than one 
high publio position, and to the discharge of every position, be has brought 
equal confidence, industry and conscientiousness. 

Hon. A. Cadogan. 

The Hon'ble A. Cadogan is known, I suppose, to all your Lordships, 
who were members of the House of Commons. Those of your Lordships 
who had not the good fortune, ever to be the members of another place, I 
may remind that he was the tactful, courteous and able Secretary of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, for many years. If any man can retain 
popularity with all sections of the House of Commons, who is the Secretary 
of Mr. Speaker for a period of many years, I would say of that man that be 
has many qualities which entitle him to sit upon this Commission. 
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Mr. MacDonald’s Attitude. 

I will say a word or two of tbe reprepontatives of the Opposition. 
Mr. Walsh and Major Attlee. Here, I roust roake a slight digression. I 
thought it roy duty to enter into some discussion, with the Leader of the 
Opposition, Mr. Rarosay Macdonald, at an early stage in developroent of 
this roatter, and I would desire, in the roost public manner, to place it upon 
record, that consistently with his own position, his own responsibilities and 
his own discussions, he has behaved as one would have expected a roan 
to behave, who, at one time, held the high office of Prime Minister in this 
country, and who, for all we know, may still hold it again. It would be 
giving an entirely wrong impression if I were to claim that, Mr. MacDor ald 
accepted any responsibility for the particular proposals which I bring before 
tbe House to day. He did not accept them. I did not ask him to accept 
them. I did not expect that he should accept them. These responsibilities 
are of bis Majesty’s Government alone. We accept them and we shall accept 
the consequences of them. It is perfectly open to any supporter of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald either in this House or another place, to say, We 
think that you would have exercised wiser discretion if you bad adopted 
a different form of the Commission. That is responsibility, it is not ours.” 
Let it therefore, be made perfectly plain, when I say that I accepted the 
advice of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, in the case of the two gentlemen, who 
are to be the Labour members of this Commission. Let it be made per* 
fectly plain, that the position which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his friends 
are entitled to assume, is this. It is your scheme and not ours, but we 
would not take and do not take the respor>sibility of saying, when one you 
have adopted this scheme, that the leaders of the Labour Party in this 
country, propose to boycott it. My Lords, after considerable discussion 
between Mr. MacDonald and myself, the two names were put forward and 
were accepted. 

Mr. Walsh. 

The first was Mr. Stephen Walsh. My Lords, Mr. Walsh is an old 
Lancashire member of Parliament. I have known him well for twenty-one 
years. He entered Parliament at the same election as myself. I know 
well how great his reputation is with tbe mining community of Lancashire 
and I know too that, as the Secretary of State for War^ be stamped an 
unaggressive but still a firm and real personality upon those with whom 
he associated at the War Office. I greatly welcome bis inclusion upon this 
Commission. 

Migor Attlee. 

My Lords, I am not able to say more of Major Attlee than this. He 
comes to me with a very strong recommendation not only from the leader 
of the Labour Party for efficiency, capacity and industry, but those of toy 
own party in the House of Commons to whom I have spoken have been as 
forward in his praise as those who recommended him to me for inclusion 
as a member of this Commission. I am myself unhappily almost ten years 
remote now from the House of Commons and therefore I had not and have 
not tbe pleasure of Msgor Attlee’s acquaintance. 

My Lords, such are the men who have undertaken these burdena. I 
have DO hesitation in recommending them warmly to your Lordships’ acoep* 
taoce and I think we are fortunate indeed in baying discoyered seven 
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g^nttomen. many of them xnembart of tha Commons and, in addiHon to the 
riska which I have already indicated, exposed to electioneering difficulties 
which may arise who knows when, who nevertheless have been prepared to 
add these to other risks and inconveniences which they have undertaken. 


A Parliamentary Comraipsion. 

My Lords, a grave question now requires dipoupsion and it is here 
that I apprehe* d that a difference of opinion which is founded upon principle 
may develop between myself and the Oppositiotn Let me state it shortly. 
The question is, should this Commission be a Parliamentary Comm ssion con- 
sisting of members of the Commons and the Mouse of Lords or should it 
be a Commission in which Indian members would have found a place 1 My 
Lords, I have given for four years, ever since I ui»rlertook the responsibi- 
lities of this office, my deep and constant attention to this tonic. I have 
satisffed mysely, and I am not without hope that I may satisfy your T >< 1 - 
ships and the public, that the decision which I recommend is not only right, 
but is the only decision which is reconcilable with the very purposes which 
all of us have in view. My Lords, the problem of India is one the main 
features of which historically are very familiar and which I do not pro- 
pose to examine in great detail to-day. Nevertheless, I shall presume to 
say one or two things quite plainly. When we went to India in that com- 
mercial guise which has frequently in history been our earliest approach 
to future dominions, we found it a cour»try, discordant and dissentient within 
itself, of warring sects with no prospect of a stable and unified dominion. 
I examine not at all, for it would be remote from and irrelevant to my 
purpose, the early history. I collect from that history only the conclusion 
which is logically required lor my present argument, and, I state it plainly 
and boldly. It is that the intervention of this country in India and that 
intervention alone, saved it at the relevant period from a welter of anarchy. 
Now, my Lords. I approach the present. It has boon my d\ity to talk in 
the last three years to many distinguished Indians of every faith, every 
persuasion, every bent of political thought. I have asked all of those who 
were inclined to bo critical of our attitude in relation to the future con- 
stitutional development of India this question. 


Question of Britain's Withdrawal. 

Do you de<nre that the British Navy should be withdrawn from ^ 
Do you desire that the Civil Service should bo withdrawn from Indial Do 
you desire that the protection of the British Navy should be witbdiswn 
from the Indian shores? 1 have never found one Indian, however hostile to 

this Government, however critical of our proposals in relation to the Indian 
development, who desired that the Army should be withdrawn, that toe 
Indian Civil Service should be withdrawn, or that the protection of too 
Navy should be withdrawn. Why do I state this position in » »onD so 
plain ? It is to found upon it, as its logical conclusion, another. We under- 
took by an Act of Parliaroent-tbat act which substitut. d for the authority 
of the Company, the authority of the British Government-Parbamentery 
leaponsibility. Does anyone really suppose that the Parliament of country 
which by an Act of Parliament assumed to itself the^ responsibilities and 
functions of the Company, which, as the historical facts that I have shoit y 
stated show, is still confronted by precisely the same problems in India 
ae confronted our predecessors at the moment when in the first place, tne 
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•otiTitles of our eommeroial and trading bodies supported by the force of 
arms, composed the warring sects of Iridia» whan it is still oonoernedi that 
our withdrawal to-morrow would reproduce precisely the conditions which 
existed when we went there) How can any one in those circumstances 
pretend that whatever point may be disputable the responsibility of Parlia- 
ment not only does not still survive but is not an exclusive responsibility, 
from which Parliament can divorce itself, without being false to the long 
and glorious history of the association of England and India. 

Why a Parliamentary Commission. 

If this be the responsibilty of Parliament, considerations of no small 
importance arise. I had to decide bfeore making a recommendation to my 
colleagues, which they accepted as to the character of this C>immission, 
whether or not it ought to be the Parliamentary Commission. This, as I 
understand, is the point in relation to which doubts are principally entertain- 
ed by those who criticise our proposal. Lot me, therefore, examine it with 
the indulgence of the House with some care. If I am right in saying that 
it was Parliament, which was responsible for that first momentous change, 
which deprived the Company of its political activities, if from that moment 
Parliament has been charged with responsibility, how can we divorce our- 
selves from that responsibility at this moment ) Observe, it is only eight 
years since this same Parliament, by what is known as the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford reform, by a great public Act, created the constitution which is now 
to be the subj ot of revision and re-examinatinn. 

ft is somf' times said by our critics in India that it is for India to decide 
upon the form of the constitution suitable for themselves, and then for 
British Parliament formally to pass it. This suggestion has not been lightly 
made. Tt has been seriously made by men who are entitled that their 
observations shall be seriously accepted. I can only make this comment, 
1 have twice in the three years during which 1 have been Secretary of State, 
invited our critics in India, not only to put forward their own suggestions 
for a constitution but to indicate to us the form, which, in their judgment 
the constitution should take. I'hat offer is still open. It is most expressly 
repeated, as I shall show in a moment, in these proposals which we make 
for the assooiatioti of Indians with the activities of the Commission. 

Parliament’s Duties and Responsibilities.. 

But let it be plainly said, and it cannot he too plainly said, that Parlia- 
ment oanr.ob and will not repudiate its own duties, its own responsibility 
in this matter. If anybody seriously supimes, either here or in India, 
that we are meohanioally to accept a oonstitution without our own primary 
and ultimate responsibility for judging upon it, they have no oontaot 
with the realities of the actual situation. We therefore form the, clear 
view that this Commission must be a Parliamentary Commission. It wa8« 
suggested, and is being suggested still, that we ought to have associate 
ed Indians with the Commissioners, in order not to inflict a snpposed 
affront upon Indian susceptibilities. That oonsideration deserves the most 
careful attention and, indeed, I may make it quite plain that I hare 
given it lor a period of three years my almost unbroken attention. I 
have considered it from every angle. There is no argument which can be 
put forward in its support, which I have not already to the best measure of 
my capacity examined. The question, whether I am right or wrong, oannpt 
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be ftliswer^ witboufc deciding function of ibis CommiMton. 

The function of the CommiMion is a simple one. It is to report to Parlia- 
ment. When once the Commissioners have reportedi they are funcU officio* 
The task then belongs to others. What is it that Parliament was entit led 
to require from these reporters f What could those reporters contribute 
that would be most helpful to Parliament t I find myself in no loubt as to 
the answer to both these questions. ParUament could most be holp<^d by the 
opinions of men of admitted integrity and independence* without any com* 
mitments of any kind at all* in the past events of bistoryi who went there 
with one obieot and one object otily, and that was* to acquaint them'*olves 
with the actualities of the problemt and to equip thomaolvcs to be the wise 
advisers of Parliament. 

“Exceptionally Intelligent Jury. 

We in Britain are accustomed to pride ourselves upon the jury syi*tc!a. 
It is frequently said that the collective intelligence of 12 jurymen i« inoom* 
parably greater than the individual intelligence of any one among their 
number. 1 hope it will not bo considered that I am making any observation 
slighting the distinguished men who are members of th»' Commission if I say 
that 1 conceive of them as an exocptinrmlly intelligeitt jury going to India 
without any preconceived ideas at all and with no task except to come to 
Britain and give the honest result of the examination they make of Indian 
politics. 1 have only two things to add on the issue whether we are right 
or wrong in deciding upon a purely Parliamentary Commission. 1 have 
no doubt whatever, speaking as a constitutional lawyer, that the framers of 
the original and determining Act when they spoke of a Commission oorjtem- 
plated a Parliamentary Commission. It is tiue that they did not so state 
in terms but I draw the inference that they did not so state it, because they 
thought it so obvious. I observe Lord Chelmsford in the floiiso. I am not 
entitled, unless he thinks it proper to contribute to it, to ask his opinion hut 
I should be greatly astonished if ho is iKtt prepared to state at the time 
when the Couimission was contemplated in the governing Act. There was 
no other idea but that it should be entirely parliamentary. My Lords* 
what would have been the alternative ? It is said lightly by those who 
have not considered very deeply the facts that a few Indian roproseritativos 
ought to have been made members of the Commission. I was reading a 
speech reported in “ The Pioneer “ (mail edition) a few days ago by a most 
distinguished member of the Legislative Assembly* who is himself a Hindu 
of high position and ability. It was the speech Mr. Goswami made at the 
All-India Congress Committee* a meeting not altogether favourable to fits 
Majesty’s Oovernment or the present Secretary of State. He said that ho 
did not know if there were any Mabomedaii organisations in the Onuntry 
which represented the opinion of the Mabomedans, but so far as his own 
ooromunity was concerned be was certain that, there was no such organiaa* 
tion which could speak in the name of the Hindu community. We know 
it therefore from a very prominent member ol the Hindu community that 
in his judgment there is no one in ail India who can speak ofiioially in the 
name of the Hindu community. 

As to the opinions of Moslems, while we heard some repercussions in 
the newspapers during the last few days it has been my duty most care- 
fully and in consultation with the Viceroy to study the expressions of opinion 
which have appeared in the Indian press and appraise their value. 1 am 
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not in tbe least d^pr^ssed or disoAursMited by them. I knew there would 
be many wboi whatever the proposal Government brought forward, would 
be dissatisfied with it, but I find many tf>lem>^nts in the great and heteroge- 
neous population who will not be dissatisfied and who in no event will 
make themselves a party to boycott. Don't let us ever forget that the 
population of India— I suppose a general figure will be suflBcient for 
my purpose — is somewhere in the neighbourhood of three hundred 
millions, of whom some seventy millions belong to Native States and 
are not primarily engaged with the present enquiry. I shall suppose 
that out of the 230 millions remaining, about two hundred and twenty 
millions have never heard of tbe Commission and I do not believe it would 
be a bold prediction to say that about two hundred millions are unaware 
that they are living und<^r the benefits of the Montagu Chelmsford reforms. 
One must retain some contact with reality when dealing with the Indian 
population. My Lords, remember bow infinitesimal is the number of those 
who vote in the elections and of that fractional percentage who vote, how 
large a proportion consists of tbe illiterate class who mark their papers 
because they are unable to read. We in this House and those of another 
place have responsibility, not for the loudly articulate India, but for real 
India as a whole, that India which consists, as I have said, of three hundred 
million people. I only deal with it because I think it fails to be dealt with. 

I saw it stated in the Commons that a book which created wide 
public attention called Mother India” written by Miss Mayo, I think, was 
inspired cither by the Government of India or by the Government of England. 

I should not deal with the matter if I wore not struck by the complete 
irresponsibility which would enable Members of Parliament to make a stato- 
ment so absolutely false and without a vestige of evidence. I most expressly 
invite tbe lady either to withdraw that charge or to produce the evidence. 

Indians on the Commission. 

I am dealing with the complexity of interests involved and am inviting 
the House to consider how it would have been necessary for me to proceed: 
if I bad taken a different decision or if I had been supported by my collea- 
gues in taking a different decision and if we decided there should be Indiana 
on the Commission. In the first place it would have been evidently necessary 
to have a Hindu member although I should have been in the difficulty 
which Mr. Qoswami s statement made plain, that is, that there is no Hindu 
organisation. 1 suppose it would have been necessary in the first place to 
provide myself with a representative Hindu as a member of the Commission. 
Id the next place the moment I had announced the name of a Hindu it 
would indisputably become necessary to provide for the Non-Brahmin HindUi 
because the idea that the Hindu would be accepted as a representative 
member by the Non-Brahmin Hindu is to those who know facts ludicrous. 
In the next place I must have a Mabomedan and a Sikh, that is four native 
members to begin with. I^et me inform the House, for these matters are 
not very widely kcmwu, that various remaining classes have in fact estab- 
lished their right to separate representation in the Provincial Legislatures, 
so that their claim is quite certain to be put forward in this connection. 
They will say, "Do not tell me I am to be represented by a Hindu or a 
Non-Brahmin Hindu or by a Mabomedan or a Sikh. My case is a different 
one," and they have in fact achieved recognition of their claim in one or 
other of the Provincial Aesemblies. I take, firstly, the OhristiaDS. I 
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■upfKMW that they are entitled to be at leait considered in India. They are 
a growing oomroanity and they would certainly desire their views should 
be put forward. 

Let me take the case of the depressed classes. There is in India a vast 
population even in relation to the numbers with which we are dealing» a 
population of sixty millions of the depressed classes. Their condition is not 
quite as terrible, quite as poignant as it has been in the past* but it is still 
terrible and poignant. They are repelled from all social intercourse. If 
they come between the gracious light of the sun and one who despised them 
the sun is disfigured for that man. They cannot drink at the public water- 
supply. They must make diversions of miles in order to satisfy thirst and 
they are tragically known and they have been known for generations as 
the untouchable.” There are sixty millions of them in India. Am I to 
have a representative of them upon this Commission t Noven never would 
I form a Commission nor would anyone in a democratic country. ?)or would 
my friends opposite recommend it, from which you have excluded a member 
of this class which more than any other requires representation, if you are 
indeed to put the matter to a mixed jury of the kind I am indicating. I 
have not dealt with others, aborigines and irihabitunts of backward tracts, or 
special representatives of the cotton trade, all of whom have been strong 
enough to assert their claim to individual representation upon provincial 
assemblies. My proposition is more general. It would be impossible, to 
form a Commission other than a Parliamentary Commission which would 
not excite reasonable complaints of exclusion on the part of persons who 
have very strong claims to be included and what would the help be to Parli- 
ament ? It is, I suppose, conceded that if I had had representatives of classes 
whom I have indicated, I could not possibly have excluded the Indian Civil 
Service. After all, the Indian Civil Service has deeply rooted interests in 
India. It has rendered a prodigious service over ages. Mr. Lloyd George 
once said that it is the steel frame work aroui d which a whole building has 
been constructed. It is not, I imagine, suggested that if you admitted other 
than Parliamentary repri^sentatives, you could exclude members of the Indian 
Civil Service. Had we proceeded upon those lines, we should have found 
ourselves with a Commission of some eighteen or twenty people. Ihat such 
a body would have been convenient for the task assigned to them, no instruc- 
ted person, I belie^ve, will seriously contend. 

But, let us attempt to imagine the resulting situation, had a body, so 
unwieldy, in fact, been appointed. Does anyone suppose, there would have 
been a unanimous report ? There may not be a unanimous report now, but 
at any rate we shall have a report which proceeds upon the same general 
point of view and principle. But, what would be the report from a body 
such as I indicated ? What guidance would it give Parliament in the immen* 
sely difficult task that will await Parliament one or two or three years from 
nowt It is obvious that because the tension and acuteness to"day of these 
unhappy communal quarrels are greater in my judgment than they had been 
some twelve or thirteen year# ago in Indian history it is obvious you would 
have a very strong partisan Hindu report, a very strong .Moslem report 
and three or four other dissenting reporU from various sections deeply 
interested in the decisions which are taken. Imagine the Parliament being 
assisted by the disclosure of dissenting views of this kind, 1 wk for indol* 
gent judgment# as to whether, confronted with this alternative 1 have not 

10 
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ttkeii the right view when I said that seven membera of the Lords and 
Commonst well-known and resprcted in each Housei shall go onti using every 
means of associating Indian opinion with them, and shall shortly pass a^ 
present to Parliament a report Parliament will be in position to understandi 
and by which it may usefully be guided. 

Buti it may indeed be very reasonably said : ** Are Indians to be denied 
any opportunity of contributing to these decisions T* Had I made any such 
proposal* I should have known it is foredoomed to failure* not only in 
India* not only in the Commons, but indeed in this House. There is as 
great a determination to secure fairplay for reasonable Indian aspirations 
in this House as in the Commons. 

Indian Committee’s Functions. 

Let me make plain what our proposals are* in this respect, for, indeed* 
think they have been very greatly misunderstood. It is our purpose that 
the Commission, when it visits India, should establish a contact with the 
Committee appointed for that purpose by the Central Legislature. I pause 
here to point out that, constitutionally, the Central Legislature is a body 
who most authoritatively can appoint members from its own numbers to 
confer with the members of the Commission. I assume that the appoint- 
ment will be made because I cannot believe that those who are anxious to 
persuade the Oovernment of this country that they are fit for a further 
measure of Self-Government will undertake the deep and most unwise 
responsibility of refusin']; to associate themselves with us in the first genuine 
efforts which we make to ascertain the road we must tread in common 
together if we are indeed to reach that goal. I therefore do not, and will 
not* assume that they will be guilty of the unwisdom refusing to appoint, 
such a committee. Now, what would be the function of that Committee. 
It has been most irrationally assumed that they are merely to appear as 
witnesses before the Commission. That is not the case. They are invited, 
in a spirit of great sincerity, to co-operate as colleagues with the Commission. 
It is contemplated that they shall prepare in advance of the Commission’s 
arrival — if they find themselves able to do it, this next cold weather or if 
they find themselves within the limited period nnable to do it a year later-— 
that they shall prepare their own proposals and come before the Commission 
and say* " These are our suggesuions.” 

We claimed* and they claimed, that the West canndt devise a constitu- 
tion for the East, that you cannot put Eastern wine into Western bottles. 
Well* if there be behind that claim (and I don’t doubt it) sincerity of real 
feeling we afford them an opportunity of confronting our Commission 
with their own proposals, which can be made public, which can be 
analysed and criticised and can be accepted or rejected after that analysis 
and criticism. No greater opportunity was ever given than is afforded 
to the Central Committee in the first place by the suggestion that they 
should oonfrout the Commission with their oonstruotive proposals. 

How the Comminion will Develop. 

Commission will develop. It is vary 
difficult to supply one s mind with accurate pre-vision to so many unknown, 
and* '" the main unforseeable, oontingencies* but I will tell your Loitlships 
how I think the Commission will develop in iu activities. They will retain 
contact with the Committee of the Centrid Legislature* as long as their 
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dellbemtioDB extend to matters with wbloh the Central Legislature is prim 
cipally ooneerned and they will temporarily lose oontaotf when they are 
journeying to the provinces, bat even here they will not be deprived of the 
constant refreshment of Indian opinion, for it is proposed (1 see no reoogni* 
tion of this fact in any oi the Indian papers) that, in every provinoe in which 
they joarney. there will be created there Committees of the Provincial 
Legislatures which will discharge some consultative functions with the Com- 
missioners as is discharged at the centre of Qoveniment by the Committee 
of the Central Legislature# At no point, therefore, will the representatives of 
the Indian Legislatures be deprived of the opportunity of influencing the 
views of the Commissioners. 

Let no one make the mistake of supposing that we are attempting to 
interpose into the scheme any official members. Members of the Central 
Committee and members of the Provincial Committees will all be elected 
and non-officials. I claim that no one could have done more than we have 
d')ne to protect ourselves by making it certain that the Commission’s report 
to the Parliament should be at least illumined by the knowledge of what 
contemporary Indian politicians are deeply thinking. 

But observe our next stage. Not a word has been said in the reoogni- 
tion of this. Yet, let it be pointed out. that the enormous opportunity of 
intervening at the most critical moment of all is contained in our proposals. 
It is well known that we intend that after the Commission has presented its 
report, proposals of the Government on it will be sent, according to p eoe- 
dent, to a joint conference of both the Houses of Parliament. Your Lord- 
ships or those who were interested in the Indian affairs, at that time, will 
not have forgotten how considerable was the contribution, how unremitting 
the industry of the Joint Committee which reported upon the Montagu* 
Chelmsford proposals. It is our intention to create a similar body. 

Supposing that it be a fact that despite the constant contact in India 
between the Central Committee at the heart of the Government and Pro- 
vincial Committees of the Legislatures in each Provinoe, to which the 
Commission will journey, if. despite all those opportunities of ascertaining 
opinion, the Indians have failed to make good their view upon the indepen- 
dent, unbiassed judgment of the Commission they are not even then compel- 
led to acquiesce. They will on the whole have been given an opportunity 
which, in my judgment, has never before been given in the whole history of 
oonstitutioir making to any people who are in their position* We invite 
them at the Central Government to appoint a Committee to come and sit 
with our Joint Committee. They can examine the Commission’s report. 
They have been even given a function, if they could only understand it, 
more important than that of the Commission itself. When onoe the Com- 
mission has made its resport it is Anished, but its critics remain and ita 
critics are most formally specially invited to come and sit with the General 
Committee in Parliament and develop criticisms and objections they feel 
to the Commission’s report. 

I cannot say more than that being deeply oommitted as we are, deeply 
oommitted to the view which I have attempted to justify in argument that 
this Commission must be Parliamentary in eharaoter we have neglected no 
reeouroes which either our own ir.genuity could suggest or our advisers 
could put forward to carry with us as far as wc could Indian opinion at 
every stage. 
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No Departure from Centra] Scheme. 

If I without the destruction of our central schemesi fron which we do 
not intend to depart, the noble Lords can suggest any method in which I can 
make it even plainer that our purpose is not to affront Indian opinion, but 
rather to conciliate and make it friendly to us, it shall most deeply be con* 
sidered. But I add one Word of caution only ; we must take no step which 
would lead to the risk that we shall have two reports proceeding from two 
Commissions. The responsibility, as I have made it plain, is and must 
be the responsibility of Parliament. We have conceived of every means 
open to our imagination to associate with the conclusions which the 
Commission will present to Parliament Indian opinions, even Iridia pre- 
judice. As long as it does not destroy our scheme we will listen with 
sympathy to any suggestion. We are satisfied that we have discharged in 
the best interests not only of this country, but of India inself, the duty, 
which we have inherited from others, of composing the Statutory Commission. 

Lord OLIVIER said that the appoitnment of the Commission had an un- 
fortunate reception. Government had been very unfortunate in the circums- 
tances in which their intentions were disclosed before any statement was 
made, but be felt strongly that Ooven merit and the Secretary of State had 
to thank themselves to some extent for the atmosphere in which it had been 
received. He did not think that Lord Birkenbcad had been at all happy 
on previous occasions in the ground be gave for the appointment of the 
Commission. For, he had repeatedly taken the view that the matter could 
not be considered unless the Indian people and politicians showed signs 
of sense of responsibility and co-operation, whereas that consideration 
could not for a moment be expected to appeal to the Indian politicians. 
While it might be said that two-hundred millions of Indian people might 
know nothing about the question of appointing the Commission, there 
could be no question that Indian political reform parties generally did 
persent the conscious political will of the Indian people and they desired 
means of self-government. 

Lord Olivier then proceeded to ridicule the view that the Gommissibn 
was a sort of examination paper set for Indians to see bow far they were fit 
for self-government, when lights suddenly went out and the House was 
plunged in complete darkness. Lord Olivier continued to speak in darkness 
for a time but the House was then adjourned for half an hour till light 
returned. 

Lord Olivier, discussing the personnel of the Commission, said that 
when it was announced, the list seemed to him likely to be disappointing to 
most Indians who would consider it not of a sufiioieot calibre. He 
would be very sorry to see a movement on the part of Indian leaders to 
boycott the Commission. He opined that some of them had been rather 
precipitate in their action. For, having waited so long before committing 
themselves to non-co-operation, they might have waited a little longer. He 
hoped that Lord Birkenhead’s statement would lead them to reconsider 
their position. 

Dealing with the reasons for appointing the Parliamentary Commission 
and the great difficulties in the way of having a representative Indian Com** 
mission or a representative mixed Commission, Lord Olivier said tj^at, when 
in office, he had often considered the matter and had always come to the 
oondusion that it would not be possible to appoint any other kind 0{ 
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Cominteion than Oovornment had dona. Tbe Labour Party* whiob at least 
had alvays been reftarded as desirinjir to do the fullest possible justice to 
India, bad decided to support the Commission without any intention what- 
ever of routing off Indians and having the fullf^st confidence in th 'm. Lord 
Olivier thought it was ridicubms to suppose that, after the friendly oorjver- 
sations Lord Birkenhead had with many Indians, it would bo poasilde for him 
to have it in his mind to do anything which he know would affront Indians. 

He suggested that there had been a lack of preparation in connection 
with the appointm<*nt of the CommissioTi similar to that which had caused 
the failure of the Geneva Conference, and ho reff retted that Government, 
before making original proposals, had not secured the co-nperation of the 
represetitatives of the Indian people* 

He suggested that, when the Commission left for India, it should make 
it its primary duty to consult on equal terms with a committee appnintr.1 
by the Indian Legislature. There should bo j>unt meetings of th^' two 
Commissions and report of those Commissions to the Mouses of Parliatnent. 

Lord Olivier said that the Commission would come into ronUct with 
genuine and patriotic Indians. The Labour Party bad every confidence 
that the Commissioners would act in accordance with the spirit of the ieclara- 
tions made. Lord Olivier emphasised how much bettor Parliamentary 
Commission would be able to appreciate the value of evid.'iice with the 
assistance of such Indian Committee appoii>ted by the Indian legislature. 
His friends in India would realise that the Labour Party sympathised with the 
movement for Self-Government. The Commission was only a stop and it was 
the best practical step which could have been taken at the present time. 
Despite the rather unfortunate circumstances he hoped fndtafis would with- 
draw from their attitude proposing to boycott the Commission as that would 
leave the situation as between Kneland and India in a very deplorable and 
most hopeless position. Lord Olivier said that if Indians did not obtain all 
they wanted, they would obtain a great deal more than they could possibly 
obtain if they boycotted the Commission. Me hoped that the Commission 
would at any rate place Indian affairs on a basis of continuous progress and 
development. He hoped this would be th^ final enquiry of this sort which with 
the assistance of Indian^t would formulate lines on which continuous progress 
might be made. He hoped Indians would even now abandon the attitude 
of boycott and sew if they could come together on the Commission appointed 
by legislature and present the British Commission with a scheme, for that 
would have enormous and overwhelming jufliierjco in the result of the 
Commission. Lord Olivier proceeded to say “ Wo know that Indians d;d 
not want to get rid of the British connection and the army and navy im- 
mediately. In time they did not want immediate Swarnj or Home Rule which 
was impossible and an unthinkable thing. They wanted a scheme which 
would give them in a number of years complete and responsible Dominion 
Government. Such scheme was not possible to-morrow or next year but a 
scheme was possible which would as rapidly as possible work out and 
produce that result. He wished the Commission most heartily a vary 
prosperous and successful career, and trusted that the passing squal which 
had arisen through really undeserved suspicions of tbe intentions^ of Ooven- 
ment though caused by prejudice created by the members of the Conservative 
Party, would blow over and tbe commission bring its labours to a prosperous 
end. 
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The Marquis of READING then said : — 

The subject of the earlier appointment of the Statutory Commission 
has been discussed many times and by various Secretaries of State. I think 
1 am right in saying that during my period of office I discussed it with 
the four Secretaries of State in different Governments and it is now to 
me a satisfaction to find that a conclusion has been reached to appoint 
the Commission at an earlier date than provided by the Statute of 1919. 

I cannot but wish that the speech of the Secretary of State to which we 
have all listened with so much pleasure and interest had been delivered 
earlier. It might have prevented much that has happened since. It is useless 
now to go back on that period but nevertheless it seems to me that it is 
most unfortunate and in some respects incomprehensible thati whilst we had 
had a statement made as early as November 8th which was in consequence 
of a premature and incomplete disclosure from India of the names of 
the Commissinners, we should not have had an opportunity of a debate 
in the Lords which would have helped very much to clear the atmosphere. 

In Lord Birkenhead’s speech and also in Lord OHvier’s there is material 
which I trust will cause Indians to ponder over seriously before they pro- 
ceed with the movement which in soma quarters has been definitely adopted 
ai d announced. The difficulties of an earlier debate no doubt arose from the 
fact that as the Statute had not yet been passed which permitted the 
earlier appointmerit of the Commission it would be impos^-ible constitutionally 
(so I gathered) to discuss the appointment of those who were to form the 
Commission. It seems to me there might have been ways found to enable 
us to proceed with the debate and at least to listen to so much of Lord Birken- 
hend 6 observations to’day, at least a fortnight earlier. But all that is past 
and what we have now to do is to attempt to nd India of the notion that 
Government intended to place any stamp of inferiority upon or humiliate 
in any way Indian politicians or Indian Nationalists or that there has been 
the slightest desire to say that the Indian is incapable of standing on an 
equality with the British in matter of this character. That certainly was 
not the idea. I am sure. 

F(»r my part I give the most unqualified support to the proposal put 
forward by Government. This is in no set se a party question. India for- 
tuiately is outside party controversy. The main grounds of the policy are 
well sifted Ibcy were adopted by Parliament. Several Governments 
have been in exintenoe since the Act of 1919 and there has been no deviation 
from the policy which was declared in 1917 and caried out by the Statute 
of 1919 aid I am confident there will be none because the statement made 
and especially the dedal atiou by His Majesty on the advice of bis Ministers 
to the Indian people is in itself a charter which cannot be abrogated and 
from which there can be no deviation but the real points that divide Nation- 
alists in Ii dia and these not prepared to go forward as fast as the Nationa* 
lists would di'sire are questions of time, method and the various steps that 
might be taken on the road to that self government which is promised 
to India within the words of the Statute. 

I myself often wondered and considered what form the Commission 
should tak<*. I am emboldenrd, espeoidly by the observations made by Lord 
Olivier, he rcfrrred to certain proposals made to and discussed with me 
when I was Viceroy, to remind him that when his Government was in 'offioe> 
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proptMtth of this oharaoter rolatinf^ to an farlier appointment of the Commir 
aion were dfsoussed between his Oorernment and myself. 

Lord Olivier inteijected : ** I said those would appear in the noble Earl’s 
inemoris." 

Lord Reading retored Well. I am not going to wait until they 
appear. ** 

This has been the question agitating the mind of f very Secretary of 
State and of the Viceroy of the time of myself and my sucoes’^or. There 
has been no period at which we have not been di»cassing it. I find some 
satisfaction in the thought that I always favoured appointing a Commission 
in the cold weather of 1927 and 1 am very gl id indeed that my successor 
Lord Irwin has come to the same conclusion and that Government itseli has 
arrived at that decision. 

The real difficulty with which we have to deal onncerns the oompositio:! 
of the Commission. It it said it is an affront to India to apoint a Pni iia'* 
mentai 7 Commission and exclude Indians. I cannot but think thore is a 
misapprehension in the minds of those who have com^ to that coiiciu<^ior} 
very serious misapprehension, it is not to ho wondered at. I think we 
must be a little careful not to blame Indians for any views they may have 
expressed when it is remembered that they kn« w of the Commission and 
its composition before they were aware of any of the very admirable safe- 
guards introduced by Government. 

If the Commission were to be appointed composed of men with experi- 
ence of India, who had lived part of their life in India, had perhaps held 
office as Governors of provinces and, varii us persons ho for one reason 
or another had considerable knowledge of Indian affairs, I should have said 
without hesitation that we could not have appointed such a CornmiRsioti 
without appointing a number of Indians and I doubt very much whether 
there would have been ar>y divi^ion of opinion on that subject. Hut that 
is not the Commission appoint* d. It is a totally different O'^e. Indeed the 
selection made is of gentlemen Members of Parliament of both Hous**Sf who 
have had no special experience of India, who may perhtps have paid a 
visit to India but merely as sightseers and tourists and who have had r<*ally 
nothing to do with the administration of the affairs of India and that is the 
central point on which all argument must reHt ; for it is quite impossible 
to find any gentleman who has passed his life in India, who has p rhaps 
been born and lived with his family there, who could appro ich this question 
with the same standpoint as those who have been appointed and who will 
sail for India in order that they may inform themaolvos aiid then inform 
British Parliament. 

The Muddiman Enquiry. 

I wondered sometimes, when reflecting uptin the Commission, eoroposed 
of British and Indians, how it would be possible to find Indians who had 
not already committed themselves to a definite vi^-w and I thii k 1 shall be 
borne out by every one with a knowledge of I dian politics if I say there 
Is no leading Indian politician who might not aspire to be a leader, who 
has not committed himself again and again on the very subject we are now 
discussing* It occurred to me during the debate that the earliest ocoaston 
on which I remember soma resolution in favour of antio piting the date of 
the Commission and appointing it much earlier than li*29, curiously enough, 
aroea aotuidly in 1921 just after Parliamenta had been inaugurated and 
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almost within a month or two of my sucoeeding to Lord Chelmsford. It 
was one of the earliest resolutions I encountered in India and it certainly 
was during 1921. That was the state of affairs which continued until 1923 
when there were resolutions and in 1924 there were definite resolutions 
to that effect. A committee was appointed, of which Tour Lordships are 
no doubt aware, which w^s called the Reforms Inquiry Committee. It was 
very often called the Muddiman Committee. It was composed of Indians 
and British. Sir Alexander Muddiman who was then the Home Member 
and Leader for Government in the Legislative Assembly, was the Chairman. 
Associated with him were two British members. Sir Charles Innes, who 
was a member of the Viceroy’s Council for Commerce and Sir Arthur 
Froom, who was the unofficial European representative. 

The National Demand. 

^ The other six composing the Commission were Indians. I do not 
desire to travel into the history of that Commission. I only refer to it to 
point out that as a result there was a very full debate in the Legislative 
Assembly in 1925 in which resolutions were formulated representing the 
views of those who favoured an immediate advance and who stated from 
their viewpoint what they wished Government to do. There was a very 
long resolution which formulated the Constitution. It left details to be 
settled by a Round Table Conference or by a Commission but substantially 
what they wished and the views were that there must be both a Central 
Legislature and Provincial Legislatures, composed of representatives eleobed 
on a wide franchise and that the Governor ’General in Council should be 
respor^sible to the Central Legislature. Finance and various matters were 
dealt with and there were certain reservations regarding the Army into 
which I need not go but it was definitely shaped by the leaders of political 
thought in India, certainly by those who were taking a prominent part in 
the debate in the Legislative Assembly. 1 noticed the names of those who 
spoke strongly in favour of those resolutions and who of course were entitled 
to represent their views with all the force they could command. They were 
doiijg^ it in a perfectly constitutional manner, and although, as Government, 
we might not agree with them and thought they were proceeding too fast and 
going too far, yet no fault could be found with their manner of presenting 
the case or with the resolutions which from their viewpoint they advanced. 

Exclusion of Nationalists. 

But all those who made themselves rospansible for that definite declara* 
tion are riour taking part largely in the agitation which is proceeding in India 
for boycotting the Commission. A question I have put myself and which I 
have no doubt the S cretary of State must have considered again and again 
is : Would it be possible to appoint a Commission in which leaders of 
Nationalist opinion could participate with the knowledge that they them- 
selves, not once but over and over again, have committed themselves to a 
definite view as to the policy for which they wished and from which they 
wi uld not depart t It seems to me that it is really putting men on the 
fommission with the knowledge that the opinion they would express are 
the opinions they have already expressed. 1 am prepared to admit they 
would sit on the Commission with every desire to be perfectly fair and keep 
an open mind. Nevertheless, they have been thinking about this subject 
for a very long time and, as I have indicated, have already given pledgee 
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froni which it would seem very difficult for them to recede. I mention that 
a«atii merely for the purpose of illustratiog the difficulties there would have 
been bad Government set about appointing a Commission composed of those 
with Indian experience and left these men out. It would at once have Imn 
a challenge to Indian political opinion and thought and it would have been 
mumed that it had been done purposely with the object either of humiliat» 
ing them or of preventing their voices and opinions from having a full weight. 

No Alternative but Parliamentary Commission. 

Confronted with all these difficulties and those mentioned already by 
the Secretary of State, which I won’t repeat, it seems to roe there was no 
alternative but a Parliamentary Commission. 1 cannot profess to say what 
was in the minds of Mr. Mo?itagii and Lord Chelmsford when the particular 
clause of the Statute was drafted and when they came to the conclusion 
that there should be a revision. I don’t know what they had in mind bvit 
I should be very surprised to find that they had definitely ruled out ^utoge- 
ther a Parliamentary Commission. I should not bo surprised to learn from 
them that what they always contemplated was a Commission of Parliamentary 
representatives from Britain. 1 have arrived at my conclusion entirely 
unaided by the Secretary of State. By that I mean that, although I had 
with him during the period I was Viceroy and since many discussions on 
Indian affairs and on this subject, I was not aware of the decision of the 
Government to appoint a Parliamentary Commission until {ust a little before 
the announcement was made. 

That enables me to say that my views are quite independent, quite free 
and unbiassed by anything that may have been said recently at any rate on 
this Bubfect by the Secretary of State to me. And that conclusion to which I 
came is the conclusion which Government had already reached. 1 cannot 
think there was any other course open. 

The Olivier Proposals. 

Although it is a great satisfaction to find there is no division of opinion 
in the Lords regarding the appointment of the Commission and certainly 
none regarding its members, I was a little troubled in my mind by the sug- 
gestions of Lord Olivier. I do not propose to analyse proposals. I do not 
know whether the Secretary of State had them before him when he was 
speaking. All I will say is that I should have thought those proposals, in 
the language which he read to us and which I presume therefore represents 
formally what is desired by the party, were (^uito imixissible of acceptance. 
Without attempting to travel into them in detail to suggest for a moment that 
there should be two reports, one by an Indian Committee — that is of those 
gentlemen who be in India, constituting the Committee that was to be 
formed— and another by the Commission to be appointed in Britain, would 
really be placing the Parliamentary Commission in a position which I do 
not think I am exaggerating when I describe it as impossible. 

*' Dispassionate Hearing ” for India. 

If one draws a picture of what would happen in such conditions, one 
immediately arrives at the result that chaos must ensue. You would have 
two totally different reports, I suppose. In any event I do not intend to go 
further into those proposals. They are matters for Hla Migesty’s Govern- 
montk I am merely expressing the views which 1 have reached and of those 

II 
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wbo ftre moeiatad with me in this House. There is much to be done 
although I could not go anything like the length suggested by my Noble 
Friend. I believe no better plan could be devised, certainly 1 am unable to 
think of one. There has been no more elaborate plan prepared to safeguard 
the interests of Indian politicians and of those who although not politicians 
may nevertheless desire to be heard upon this subject, than the provisions 
that have been mode no doubt in consultation between the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of , State. It is especially with reference to those safegurds that 1 
should like to make a few observations. One cannot tell how much of what 
one may say in this House may travel to India. I have received telegrams 
from leading Indian politicians with whom I was on terms of friendship in 
India, appealing to me in this respect. My answer must be that all safe- 
guards they really could desire are already provided. They have an 
opportunity of presenting their views not only by the Committee of the 
Central Legislature but also by the Committee appointed by themselves, a 
non-official committee of elected men, unofficial in every respect for the 
purpose of arriving at the conclusions they wish to put before the Com- 
mission and there they may be quite certain they will get an excellent and 
dispassionate hearing. 

I cannot myself think a better Chairman could be found for the purpose 
or one who would satisfy Indian public opinion more thoroughly than Sir 
John Simon who is going out to undertake this very responsible duty. 

Hopeful of a Change. 

I am oppressed by some apprehension lest Indian politicians may be 
led sway into carrying out this policy of the boycott or refraining from 
presenting themselves and refusing to have, in the language of one telegram 
to me, anything to do with the Commission in any shape or form. I know 
Indian gentleman, indeed an Indian he was going to say of every class is 
very sensitive. He is perhaps none the less sensitive because he is ruled 
by a Government which is not his own and is prone to take offence where 
none is meant. 

He is, because of these very facts, rather inclined to think there is 
some desire to wound him, to place him in a position of inferiority. When 
he has read what the Secretary of State has had to say to*day I believe in 
his heart he will find he has been mistaken. Although it is very difficult 
for a politician in India as in England to recede from apposition which he 
has once publicly announced, yet I am hopeful there will be a change and 
that it will be recognised that everything that could be done for them has 
in fact been done in this connection. 

I would only add, in conclusion, that some of my Indian friends* if 
they look back on the events of the last few years and even beyond, will 
find that the policy of abstaining from any intercourse with the Commission 
or with the Government has not always been productive of benefit to 
India and it is rather a perilous instrument to use and sometimes it recoils 
upon those who adopt it. If the policy is persisted in* I do not hesitate to 
say that a grave error will have been committed. 

India’s “ Opportunity.” 

An opportunity is presented to India to put the whole of her case before 
a tribunal presided over by a Chairman of the character and capacity of Sir 
John Simon. But the whole purpose of it is that the gentlemen formii^ the 
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Coioniiasion should inform themselves, educate themselves to speak, when 
they are in India, on the views of Indians, that they shall learn everythina 
that there is to be said on the subject, that they shall duly and faithfully 
report to Parliament when they return, and that they shall give their oonolu* 
sioQS which at least we may be assured are not oonolusions of those who 
reason a priori but will be decisions arrived at by them after carefully weigh- 
ing and sifting all the evidence that is presented to them. 

Diarchy. 

^Regarding the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, I have expressed the opi* 
nioDtbefore in the Lords and also in India that they have proved on the whole 
to have been better devised even perhaps than those who had the loading 
part in them themselves thought at the time. I am not lor a moment suggest- 
ing that they are incapable of amendment but I believe that in them is the 
foundation welMaid and that it rests with India now to show to the L'^iish 
public that from the experience she has had, from the knowledge she has 
acquired of Parliamentary Government from all various events during these 
eventful years — after all the Legislatures have only existed since the begin- 
ning of 1921 — she is now able to present a ease and arguments which will 
enable the Commission to form its own opinion and report to Parliament when 
Parliament will again have an opportunity of hearing the Indian Committee. 
If they desire to make representations in those ciroumstanoes they have really 
the best proteotion that could bo devised for them and it would be very un- 
wise, I venture to think, if they refrained from making every possible use 
of the opportunities afForded them. 

Lord CHELMSFORD said ho was deeply committed to the belief that 
the inquiry should be through the medium of a Parliamentary Commission. 
He emphasised that Indians should be closely associated in a very effective 
way with the working of the Commission and earnestly hoped that Lord 
Beading’s appeal to India would roach them. 

He further emphasised that there was no refleotion at all upon Indians 
in the constitution of the Commission and there was no idea of shutting them 
out from a full expression of their views. He pointed out that Mr. Montigu 
and he were closely conditioned by the announcement of His 
Government in 1917 and the same condition applied to the Commission. 

Reviewing fho history of the Reforms in India since bis time, Lord 
Chelmsford expressed the opinion that the ball had been sc?i roiling by the 
very remarkable speech of Loitl Sinha os the President of the Indian 
National Congress of the Christmas of 1915, pleading to the British Govern- 
ment to declare their policy with regard to the future constitutional deve- 
lopment. 

Origin of “Diarchy.” 

Lord Chelmsford said that when he returned to England from India in 
1916 he found a Committee of the India Office considering the lines of the 
future constitutional development. The Committee gave him a pamphlet 
broadly outlining the views which, when be reached India, he showed to 
his Council and also to Lord Meston and it contained what is now known 
as the Diarobic principle. Lord Chelmsford explained that the epithet 
“ Diarchy '* originated from the remark of Sir William Meyer when he heard 
the proposal that it reminded him of the division into Central and Imperial 
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Provinoet under the early Roman Empire wbioh Mommsen (t) called 
“ Diarchy.” 

Lord Chelmsford said that his Council and Lord Meston both reported 
adversely on the proposals in the pamphlet. Lord Chelmsford then pro- 
ceeded to consider the despatch on different lines in the nature of an exten- 
sion of the old Morley-Minto Reforms bnfc Sir Austen Chamberlain, then 
l^cretary of State, pointed out that these proposals failed to fix the enlarged 
Councils with responsibility. 

Lord Chelmsford thought that In that criticism of Sir A. Chamberlain 
lay the basic principle of the announcement of 1917. It was time that Mr. 
Montaeu was then the m^unth piece of that announcement but it was common 
knowledge that the announcement had been substantially framed before 
Mr. Montagu assumed office. When ha and Mr. Montagu met in India in 
November in 1917, they found that both had arrived at substantially the same 
conclusion, namely, that in order to carry out the announcement, the diarchio 
method must be employed. 

Lord Chelmsford recalled that the Reforms were introduced under un- 
favourable conditions, namely, the Punjab disturbances, non-co-operation and 
financial stringency. He hoped his old friend Sir John Simon, would start 
his Commission under more favourable auspices and expressed delight at Sir 
John Simon’s appointment. He hoped that the report or advice the Commis- 
sion gave when it reported would square with the announcement in the 
manner in which Mr. Montagu and he had to square their proposals of 1917. 
He might have been unfortunate in his attempt to carry out the terms of the 
announcement but he hoped that the Simon Commission would be more for- 
tunate. He concluded be saying that all quarters hoped that the Commission 
would be successful in the great enterprise. 

Closing the debate. Lord BIRKENHEAD declared, ''I do not think it is 
necessary to add more than a word to the very remarkable debate. Seldom, 
indeed, can a discussion have been informed by more knowledge. There has 
been contributory to it a former Secretary of State, who was in office at a very 
troubled period in the history of India, and two Viceroys, each of whom was 
oharged with special and grave responsibility during the period of his office. 

” I am greatly encouraged by the realisation that none of those three has 
quarrelled with or challenged the broad decision of His Me^iesty s Government. 
Is it too much to hope that so remarkable an unanimity — for* I exclude minor 
points upon which some criticism has been expressed— is it too much to hope 
that so remarkable an unanimity of opinion among men of so vastly different 
experience and so representative of every political thought in Britain may 
travel to India ? May it so travel and may it have the effect of persuading 
men of prominencie and position in India. They would be rash in prematurely, 
perhaps irretrievably, committing themselves to a course wbioh perhaps here- 
after will prove to be unwise and irreconcilable with their own dtimate 
interest. 

” On this point Lord Olivier has addressed the word of wise caution 
which I venture to adopt and repeat. I will onl^ add that I am deeply 
grateful for the spirit which has prevailed duHng the debate and for the 
successful contribution which I am pexauaded it has mode to the difficult 
situation in which we find ourselves.” 

Iht Hnus§ agreed io Lord Birkenhead*$ resoMion wMout (^tposiHoh 
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O e1>ate in the House of Commons. 

Os the 35th November in the House of Commons Earl WINTERTON 
moved the resolution regarding the appointment of the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission. 

At the outset, he replied to a question regarding the Incidence of the cost 
of the Commission, put by Col. Wedgwood ten days ago, and said that under 
the Government of India Act, Indian revenues would bear the cost of the Com- 
mission, but His Majesty’s Government had decided to contribute Z20.000 
towards it. 

Earl Winterton said that he hoped and believed that Lord Birkenhead’s 
statement in the Lords and the speeches that would be made to-day in the 
Commons from Treasury Benches would allay apprehension in India as far as 
those apprehensions were based on honest doubt regarding procedure, although 
H. E. the Viceroy’s announcement contained a full and generous recognition of 
India’s legitimate claim. 

He considered that it was necessary to grasp and appreciate two con;/ p. 
tions, if any common ground was to be reached between Ills Majesty’s >vcrn- 
ment and th^ir critics, although it was not easy to divide those two principles. 

First of those principles was that “ upon Parliament lies the responsibility 
and ultimate decision,— a responsibility which cannot be shared with or handed 
over, to any other authority.” 

The second was that ” the composition of the Commission and every detail 
of method contemplated in connection with the enquiry, indeed the whole state- 
ment made by Mr. Baldwin in the Commons on 8th November and by Lord 
Birkenhead in the Lords, form an integral whole which stand or fall together.” 

Earl Winterton recalled that the Act of 1919 was passed with the assent of 
all parties. At that time there were Indians who repudiated the Preamble of (he 
Act and denied the right of Parliament to determine the Indian Constitution. 
Advocates of this view-point demanded and still demand that responsibility for 
peace and good government and moral and material progress, which has been 
directly assumed by the Crown, should be abruptly discredited but that was an 
untenable conception to-day for those who accepted the Act of 1919. 

Parliament, whether right or wrong, could not throw off responsibility at this 
stage. There was much of falsified history in connection with the situation that 
Britain found when she first went to India and assumed responsil)ility for tlie 
present and for the future of the Indian people, especially as the trustee of 
minorities. 

Earl Winterton scouted the attempts to compare conditions in India, Ireland 
and Egypt, since Egypt and Southern Ireland were far more homogeneous than 
that great sub-continent of India had ever been. 

If you examine (he situation in India, you do not find the Fellaheen of 
Egypt cringing in a*wc before others of his countrymen, like the depressed classes 
in India before the Brahmin or the high-caste Hindu. Theoretically in a country 
like Egypt, where the predominant religion is Islam, every one is equal before the 
religious law. Take the case of South Ireland. I do not think I have ever seen 
in the history of Ireland such bitterness between the Catholics and Protestants as 
between Hindus and Moslems in Northern India. I do not intend to wound 
Indian feeling but in a debate of this kind we must face facts in order to come to 
a reasonable decision.” 

With regard to the composition of the Commission on which point the Act 
of 1919 was silent, Earl Winterton drew attention to the fact that leaders 
of the Opposition in the House of Lords yesterday, including Lord Chelms- 
ford, agreed with Lord Birkenhead that the Parliament of 1919 contemplated 
such a composition as was laid down in this resolution now moved. 

Earl Winterton continued : Nobody who knows India will suppose that 
two Indian gentlemen, whatever their position or intellectual attainments, could 
possibly represent all the political, racial and economic factors in India. They 
^uld do no more to put their interests forward than could be done by their 
numerous fellow-countrymen. They could not do as much to influence the 
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Cwmisftion as the properly accredited representatives of the Indian Legislature 
who will have every opportunity of presenting and emphasising their case 
could do. 

Earl Winterton continuing said that nobody in this House or in India would 
be satisfied with one or two Indians. The second proposal for a mixed Com- 
mission had more to commend it, although it had been rightly rejected. 

A Physical Impossibility. 

Earl Winterton enumerated a dozen separate interests which had succes- 
sively demanded the recognition of one or another legislature and expressed the 
opinion that if only half a dozen of them were selected to form a mixed Com- 
mission it would not be easy to find a single representative who would command 
the confidence of the component parts of each o*^ the six remaining groups. He 
was convinced that mixed representation of Indians and Europeans, official and 
unofficial, resident or lately resident in India, would be a physical impossibility. 

Earl Winterton said he was more concerned with Lord Chelmsford’s agree- 
ment with Lord Birkenhead because Lord Chelmsford was the author of the 
report and the Viceroy at the time. Obviously it was very desirable, and that 
must at any rate have been in the mind of Parliament at the time the Act was 
passed, that the Commission should not be unwieldy numerically and that the 
mernbers, though necessarily differing in their outlook towards the Indian problem 
arising from a difference in their own political views, should be moved by the 
same fundamental conception of the duty which the Act of 1919 lays on them. 
Would a mixed Commission satisfy that consideration ? 

Earl Winterton next dealt with “ the fantastic proposal ” of the various 
newspapers to include on the Commission India experts serving in this country. 
He asked how they could logically include ex-Viceroys and Governors and 
exclude Indians and Europeans spending their lives in India. A similar argument 
applied in the case of the suggestion that Sir. Frederick Whyte should be plac^ 
on the Commission. 

Dealing with the Commission and its functions, Earl Winterton decided it 
was absurd to say that the Commission, carefully chosen from both Houses and 
blessed with a Chairman in the centre of the front rank of Parliament and Law, 
was not the instrument by which Parliament would be able to discharge its 
responsibilities. It was perfectly possible to be realist without abating a jot 
from consideration for or sympathy with the ideals of Indians in public life. 

Earl Winterton asked whether Parliament was not to listen to the millions 
of people outside the electoral system in India by obtaining their views direcUy 
thiough its chosen representatives which members of the Commission would be 
and also whether Messrs. Walsh and Attlee were less likely to be sympathetic to 
the Moslem minority or the millions of untouchables than Brahmins or members 
of the Hindu majority. 

Evidence was daily accumulating that a raging, tearing propaganda against 
the Commission by certain persons, who were always opposed to the Government 
of India as they were entitled to be, did not present the real views of a very 
large number of people in India who took interest in these matters. 

There seemed to be some misunderstanding about the functions of the 
Central Legislature and of the Provincial Councils. That must obviously be left 
to the Commission to settle. We could not tie their hands in advance. It was 
a novel and unprecedented procedure to which the Commons was asked t6 
concur. It was not desirable to attempt to tie the hands of the Commission or 
in any way dictate to its distinguished Chairman, but the Committee of the Central 
Legislature and Provincial Committees would be more than mere witnesses and 
would be able to prepare the case for further Self-Government as it appeared 
to them. 

Never had any part of the Empire prior to receiving partial responsible 
Government or full dominion status such opportunities of influencing directly tl» 
British Parliament. It was not done in the case of Canada and Australia or in 
the most recent case of Rhodesia. " ■ 

, As regards complaint from outside that India ought to have been consulted 
in advance whether it would accept this form of constitution or not, 
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WinWifoii pointed out that apart from the fact that responsibility must rest upon 
His Majesi/s Government, we were consulting Indians through the Commission. 

I refuse to believe that they will not take that opportunity that they will 
nb^ asist freelv in the very formidable task of revising and reinforcing the consti- 
tution of the Empire within an Empire which india is. " 

Mr. Ramsay MACDONALD following said that he rose, in the name and on 
behalf of his colleagues, to support the resolution which had just been moveil 
(cheers), offering at the same lime most sincerely some advice which they hoped, 
if accepted, would make the procedure of the Commission, which they supported 
more acceptable to Indian people than it otherwise would be. 

He must say he regretted that there had not been more consultation between 
Government and representative Indians for iho purpose ol paving the way. In 
this reject, Government had repeated the mistake they had made in the Geneva 
Naval Conference. He was sure that had Indian opinion and Indians who had 
made that opinion as well as those who had voiced it possessed the sympathetic 
ideas that the Under-Secretary of State had just enunciated, we might have beiM 
relieved of the antagonism that had been caused by the Government schcMue. 

What this House had to do was to recognise i|aiie frankly the widcopi ead 
suspicion that existed in India and what he hoped the debate would do was to 
remove at any rate a substantial part of that suspicion. If they could do that 
and convince some of their friends that they had been rather hasty in p;tssing 
resolutions then it would be good for India and ourselves. 

Parliamentary vs. Royal Commission. 

The first question dealt with by Earl Winterton was a Parliamentary 
Commission vs. the good old-fashioned Commission, lie himself had been a 
member of a Royal Commission appointed to inquire into Indian affairs and lie sal 
on it for over two years under the presidency of Lord Islington. It was a Com- 
mission to inquire into the public services and he saw a good deal behind (he 
scenes and took some active part in the negotiations which had to be undcriaken 
in order to get the report of that Commission anything like unanimous. 

He felt bound to confess that his experience of that Commission convinced 
him that a Royal Commission appointed, as that Commission was atipointed, to 
inquire into the Indian Constitution would not be an efficient btxly. If there was 
nothing else to be done we would liave to appoint one but it was the duty of the 
Government to consider whether a better system of finding what Indian needs and 
Indian opinion were could be instituted. 

One of the great difficulties of having a mixed Commission, as a Royal C im- 
mission, was first of all the difficulty ot selection. S > far as his party were con- 
cerned they had never approached the problem relating to a constitution of a 
country, they had never criticised the action of the Government of a country, 
without keeping in their minds in a most prominent and important position the 
question of the minbrities, how the minorities were dealt wiih, whui the relations 
between the majorities and the minorities were, as being a fundaincniai essential 
to the good government of a country. 

Therefore is would be absolutely impossible for them to support any Coiii- 
mtssion or enquiry selected in any way conceivable unless they had assurances 
t^t upon that Commission or enquiry the needs of the minority would be ade- 
quately secured. 

There was another consideration that followed from that. Without in any 
way suppressing or thwarting opinion, it was desirable that when the enquiry was 
Wished we s^uld have a report that would really help us. What would be the 
report that we would get from a Royal Commiision appointed in the same way 
as the one of which he was a member ? It would be absolutely impossible to get 
a report, lliey would get reports. There would be a majority report and a 
whote series of minority reports. They would also have a series of reports signed, 
with various paragraphs in them, with asterisks and foot-notes amounting to a 
vert considerable number appended, and then the House instead of getting a 
guidance for a Joint Parliamentary Committee, which would be set up as the 
second stage in this enquiry, instead of having some sort of weil-gifted and 
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co-ordinated evidence and guidance, would itself have to regard the various 
sections as though they were so many wi tnesses. 

The reports of such a Commission would not carry this House beyond being 
in the position of listening to so many witnesses. He would like the evidence ©f 
witnesses to be sifted in such a way, that it could be co-ordinated and got into 
some sort of a composite scheme that, as far as human intelligence and ingenuity 
^uld, would meet the various points of view and present a common photograph. 
That would not be possible if the House appointed such a Commission as he had 
mentioned. It would give them a minimum instead of a maximum guidance. 

Parliament’s Responsibility. 

It was perfectly true, that when they were in office in 1924 that question was 
before them. They were never able to produce a scheme, but he could say that 
as the result of a variety of conversations, consultations and considerations their 
minds had turned in the direction of using the Parliaments of the two countries 
as the enquinng bodies. They never went further than that. If there was 
anything which representative democracy held in high esteem, it was the Parlia- 
ment of Its representatives. Those who believed in democracy and in organised 
public opinion created for the purpose of making that opinion effective in ad- 
ministration and legislation, must of necessity hold Parliaments as the highest 
expression of that public opinion in any country. 

When they supported the suggestion that Parliament itself, as the represen- 
tative and custodian of the people of this country in all political and constitutional 
matters should say to the Parliament of India, “ We arc going to regard you 
as the representative of Indian opinion, we are going to recognise you as having 
an authority, function and position like unto our own in your country and when 
we want to know what is going to be the Constitution of India in the future, 
when we want to know what the opinion of political India is, we appoint a Com- 
mission. ^ You appoint a similar body and the two Commissions working 
together in harmonious co-operation with each other are going to report to the 
House 01 Commons what the lines of the new Constitution should be”, then, 
instead of insulting public opinion in India, instead of belittling the political in- 
telligence of India, they were doing it the greatest compliment one Parliament 
could ever do or that one nation could ever do to another, with which it is in 
political relationship. 

Their concern, therefore, was the relative status of the two bodies. That 
was what it came down to, the relative status of the Commission which they are 
going to send out to India and the Commission or the Committee in India^ by 
whatever name they might call it, for he was not concerned with baptismal 
certificates. 


Status of the Indian Joint Committer. 

The only problem they had to solve — ^and it was one Indian public opinion 
intended they should solve — was what was to be the relative status, of the two 
sections of the enquiry that was to be set up. The Prime Minister’s statement 
the other day was a little unfortunate in this respect. A good deal of misunder- 
standing, and he hoped it would not be misunderstanding after this debate, had 
ari^n in India not owing to the intention of the statement but owing to the form 
of the statement. When he heard it, he said, ** That is a very ufifortunate 
statement if Government mean to give any sort of recognition to people who are 
very sensitive on points of self-respect.” Because the impression conveyed, and 
he was sorry it was the impression that India had taken up, was that we weifc 
appointing a Commission to go to India to meet a Cotpmittee appointed by the 
Indian Legislatures and that the chief work of that Committee was to present a 
report ^d hand it in writing to our representatives. 

could resist the constitutional and historical survey of the 
Winterton, the less it was emphasised the better. What 
was the one or two sentences in Earl Winterton’s state- 
fa position that this Parliament h^ sinceilily 

T U inferiority and no relationship of inferiofity 

imposed upon this Indian Commission, but that one Parliament was honesdy and 
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siiieet^ desirous of consulting the other Parliament as to 
thing ihr the country. 

He was sorry, therefore, that this debate did not take place before now. He 

was sure that had the Secretary of Slate made some sort of speech earlier, of a 

more liberal and more generous character, much of the misunderstanding would 
have been removed. 


The Attitude of the Labour Party. 

The Secretary of State yesterday made certain references not to the 
negotiations because they were not negotiations but the consultations which he 
and some of his colleagues had over this matter. He wished to say candidly 
and frankly that, although they were in no way responsible for these proposals, 
he must say that in the course of those conversations and those explorations as 
to the meaning and intention behind and below the declarations that had been 
made in this House and elsewhere, he was bound to say that he found in Lord 
Birkenhead’s mind a sincerity of desire to pursue a liberal policy and treat the 
representatives of the Indian Legislature in a most open, most friendly and m iSi 
co-operative way. It was absolutely impossible, of course, to devise a f >rmula 
to ensure that. They had tried their hands at it and they had failed. It was 
also impossible to produce a programme of association. That also had been 
tried and they had failed. 

There was one or two essential points which, he was sure, if the Indians had 
an assurance upon, would remove a very large number of objections and a very 
large part of their suspicions. 

How the Commission Should Work in India. 

First, they (Labour) advised most strongly that if the wording that tit* 
Prime Minister had used in making his announcement implied that the relative 
status between our Commission and the Indian Commission was to be a status 
that would be established between a Commission and a witness to a Commission 
that should be removed at once. There must be no idea, and he hoped the 
Commission would not have a particle of idea in its mind, that the representa- 
tives of the Indian Legislatures were simply going to present a written report, 
to be wished temporarily good-day, to leave our Commission to examine that 
report, to discuss it among themselves and then to call back Indian represen- 
tatives to sit at the other side of the table and answer cpiestions that might be 
put to them for the purpose of illuminating that report. That was not our inten- 
tion and it ought to be made perfectly clear. The intention was, and if it was 
not carried out the Commission would rot be so successful as he knew it could 
be if it was properly handled, to go to India, to see at once our colleagues appoint- 
ed by the Indian Legislature, to get a statement, to exchange views upon it, 
to negotiate with them, to regard them just as members from this side of the 
House, who would sit round in a Commission and use their common intelligence 
and common ideas for the purpose of producing the best report. 

There was another point — in the examination of witness. There were certain 
witnesses and certain classes of witnesses which our Commission must insist upon. 
Nobody who understood India would deny that that must be. There must be a 
considerable number of such witnesses and in the examination of those witnesses 
he strongly urged that the Commission should have the Indian Commission sitting 
with them. Sir John Simon presiding over the joint sitting of both, and Indian 
representatives having exactly the same rights and status as the members of our 
own section. 

Indian Committee to Report? 

The adoption of the idea of a joint session, wherever it was possible, would 
he thought, remove a large number of Indian suspicions. Some people had said 
that the Indian Commission could not make a report itself. Others said we 
ought to authorise it to make a report. His position, and, he thought the position 
of his friends, was the quite sound constitutional position, so far as the House of 
Commons was concerned, that they could not give the Commission of the Indian 
L^isiature any right to make a report, nor on the other band could they with 
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hold from it the right to report. It was not our Commission and we were not 
responsible for it. It was not responsible to us and therefore what obiection was 
there to letting it be known that as far as the Indian Commission was concerned^ 
it could make a report as it liked and it could refrain from report if it liked. Tho 
body from which it owed its origin could deal with that report with exactly the 
same freedom as we ourselves could deal with our own report. He thought if 
that position was known, another large rock of suspicion would be removed. 

By every statement that we made and more particularly by the forms in which 
we chose to embody our ideas, we should convey to the Indian people and the 
Indian Legislature that we were standing for the Commission of inquiry in a spirit 
of good fellowship and co-operation, in order that it might get the facts and 
opinions and reflections of the best Indians, so that it might present to us the very 
best and most useful report that it could produce. 

England’s Duty to India. 

Earl Winter ton had referred to certain claims that we had made and had 
said that in dealing with a people for whom we had been responsible in days 
gone by, we should remember that a time would come for us, as Parliament and as 
a nation, to say to them, what many had said to their children who had grown up ; 

“ You are going out into the world. I have done my best for you whilst you 
were under my wings and whilst I was responsible and now you must take the 
responsibility of the management yourself. God bless you in your future career.” 
We had to make "up our minds with regard to our responsibilities and trusteeship 
for primitive peoples and subject peoples who were under our stewardship. It 
was said, in this respect, that if we were wise, right and liberal we would 8^ to 
India “Go and do just as you like yourselves.” That was not good. That 
was not wise. And that was not fulfilling the best service we could do for India 
and what was more that was not guiding the destinies of a growing world aright. 
The time was coming when the work of England would be finished and the India, 
which was then being substituted, would step out as a self-governing party. 
When that time came the departure must be with full cognisance, full freedom 
and good-will of this Parliament. Therefore, at this moment, when this new 
departure was taking place it was not right, it was not the good, moral way, 
it was not the way that went the furthest for us if we were to throw India out of 
door. It was foi us to say to India “You have got your Parliament such as it is. 
You have self-government up to a point. We arc prepared now, that another 
stage has arrived and on the threshold of that stage, that you and we should 
consult together and go on,” 

He, therefore, urged the Commission in the large area which was left for 
them to handle, he begged the Government and the Commission in the spirit in 
which he had tried to address the House, to go out and remove Indian suspicion 
and get complete co-operation and with that prayer he hoped the whole House 
would bid the Commission God-speed. 

Col. WEDGWOOD laid stress on the fact that the great hopes of Indians 
before the names of the Commissioners were announced had been built on what 
the Commission might do, but their hopes of settlement had now ended. 

Wedgwood, referring to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, to which the 
Commission wouM have to refer, said, the Committee would probably include in-> 
teresting but extinct dug-outs who would water down the report. It might take 
many years before all its stages have been concluded. Indians must now br 
thinking that when legislation was introduced in the Commons for the benefit^ of 
Indians, it would not depend on the report of the Commission, but the actual state 
of affairs in India at the time. 

The exclusion of Indians from the Commission was particularly galling. Too 
long had Indians been charged with having the inferiority complex. It was only 
by making a self-sacrifice that they could get rid of that complex. 

Col. Wedgwood said the abominations of child marriage and husband-wor^^ 
filled everyone with nausea. All India was tarred with that brush, but all tni 
mends in India had done much to prevent them and the other things denounced 
IP “ Mother Indie.’’ ^ 
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. *« Commission was a good thing if it was not an «mt>tv 

mind* ; ISe C^missionere had shown no sympathy in the past. Thev were 
n^ns^qnat^nce for the first time with a problem that had never intirested 
2**® r*?***' India found it all the more difficult to accept the 

Commusion as a gift. ^ 

Nothing could .be more futile than Non<Co^peration but to refuse the 
favours of formgners was a different thing. Indians remembered that boycotting 
of the Milner Commission m E^ypt five years a^o did not hurt the boycotters. 

He was consent that Indians, who boycotted the Simon Commission, had 
nothing to lose. His only hope of the Commission was that very often good came 
out of evil. 


Col. Wedgwood, in the course of his speech, said that after all one of 
the great advantages of English Parliament as compared with foreign assemblies 
was that, however strong public opinion might be in favour of a particular 
course, they could always find some crank to get up and support an unpopular 
cause. (Laughter.) Sometimes he proved right but it adds enormously to the 
reputation of the British Parliament that people who thought that tfiey could 
not get justice could generally find somebody to put up a case. 

Later, Col. Wedgwood said that they must remember that Indian.^ had 
not forgotten a certain meeting at Downing Street between General Michael 
Collins and Lord Birkenhead when a Round Table Conference established peace 
and ended war, although it was not particularly reputable from our viewpoint 
seeing that it was surrender to force, but it started a new Dominion of the 
British Empire on self-governing lines. 

Mr. THURTLE said that he thought that it was of vital importance that 
the Commission should obtain the co-operation of the Indian people, lie felt 
that Earl Winterton was using the rights of untouchables, Brahmins and Mus- 
lims as a screen for the continuance of the British domination. We ought to 
recognise that we had no moral right to deny India complete freedom even to 
the extent of being entirely independent, without the slightest sort of connection 
with the British Empire, if India wished it. 

Mr. Pethick LAWRENCE hotly resented this “ tone of superiority ** for if the 
Commission enquired into the conduct of the Indian Legislature that meant that 
the whole spirit was taken out of the business and tliat it was a sham. It the 
Commission worked according to the most liberal interpretation of its duly then 
boycott would be mistaken. If the Commission was a fake then boycotters would 
be justified. 

Mr. SAKLATWALA declared that the Government were insulting and 
hurting the people of India. The joint conspiracy between Labour and the 
Government did not detract from the insult. He said the talk of protecting the 
minorities was bunkum. The whole commission was a farce. 

Alluding scornfully to Earl Winterton’s observations regarding our trustee- 
ship for minorities, Mr. Saklalvala recalled that, twenty-five years ago, he was 
prevented from entering a white man's club in India for the purpose of conferring 
with a white doctor regarding the anti-plague measures tnough afiet wards he 
was allowed to enter by the back entrance and a corner on the basement. Was 
that untouchabillty ? Could the Commission alter that ? 

Every Indian politician felt that the Commission going out would deny 
Indians the right of self-rule. What right had Britain to send a Commission to 
India to sec whether Indians were fit to govern any more than Britain had to 
•end someone to France to enquire whether Frenchmen should rule themselves 
and whether the British should take care of the minorities in Alsacc-I^rrainc ? 

Mr. BALDWIN regarded the Commission as the most effective scheme for 
constitutional settlement in India. He took the opportunity of assuring Indians 
that Government earnestly desired that their opinions and the omnion of everv 
man of good-will, Indian or British, should be accessible to the CommiHion and 

ihould be given the fullest weight. , , -u*. u 

Coverment did not inlf nd to dictate to the Indian Assembly bow they should 
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conduct their business. If they liked to vary their standing orders or what- 
ever they could do, they were at liberty to do. 

As to whether women would be among the expert advisers, they had complete 
freedom to take the best means they considered p^sible to attain their end. 

Mr. Baldwin said : — I, as every member, of the House must welcome the tone 
of the debate to-day, and the general acceptance of the proposal which has marked 
the proceedings of the debate. There have only been two or three voices raised 
against the proposal. We are all very pleased to see Mr. Saklatvala back in his 
place. It is quite evident that during his absence, he made no speeth against the 

g overnment of the country he was visiting (meaning Russia) comparable to the one 
c delivered to-day, or we should most regretfully have been forced to do without 
his presence. When speaking of liberty, he must have lost for the moment his 
keen sense of humour, l felt that never had there been an exhibition more patent 
to the world of the high depth, breadth and strength of British liberty, than the 
sight of Mr. Saklatvala delivering that speech in the British House of Commons. 
There is only one word more I want to say about liberty. When I want informa- 
tion about liberty in Russia, 1 will go to M. Tortsky, not to Mr. Saklatvala. 

1 must repeat and re-emphasise some things already said. What has been 
criticised in the Commons has been less the Commission itself than its form, the 
form in which the Government’s intentions were stated. For that, we have been 
blamed in India, where misunderstanding was greater, and I think genuinely 
greater. The Viceroy’s announcement gave a full statement of the policy em- 
bodied in the procedure and if that procedure in that statement, was not reduced 
into more close and definite terms, the very reason of that was the reason indi- 
cated by the Leader of the Opposition, that is, the necessity of leaving the Com- 
mission itself as free a hand as possible until they arrived on the spot. There- 
fore, we are only giving the framework and within that framework, the Commission 
will be left free. They can pursue as many of the lines of procedure which have 
been suggested to-day as seem to them on consideration, wise and practical, 
only providing that such procedure is within the framework, and does not pre- 
judice the ultimate responsibility of this Parliament. 

Mr. Saklatwala’s amendment. 

Mr. Saklatwala moved to amend the resolution so as to make it read That 
the House resolves to invite Pandit Motilal Nehru to the Bar of the House to 
explain Indian sentiments and guide the House as provided in the preamble of 
the Government of India Act of 1919, before concurring in submission to His 
Majesty, of the names of persons”. 

The amendment was negatived without discussion. The motion of Ead 
Winterton was carried. 


The Statutory Bill in the Commons. 

The anuouncemeiit of the Statutory Commission was made in both the 
Houses on the 6th November 1927. The second reading of the Statutory 
Commission Bill was moved in the House of Commons by Earl Winterton 
on the 22nd November. 

In moving the bill Earl Winterton explained the procedure neoesiary if 
the names of the Commissioners were to be submitted to the King in the neat 
future. He said, first, the Government of India Act must be amended by the 
substitution of the words ‘'within ten years" and when Royal assent was 
received he would table a resolution tbat the House ooncurred on submission 
of names to His Majesty the King. 

This would be debated on the 25th November when the Commissio&'t 
composition and procedure asiaid down in the Act, 4ta projected prooeduii^- 
inoiddDce of expenditure and other kindred matters i^uld be disemi^ 


•«7l the bill IN THE COMMONS ^ 

Sari Wintdrton siid thafc on tba Bill only a very narrow point was at 
issiie* namely, whether the date should be altered to allow the appointment 
of the Commission before December 1929* He declared that the annoanoe* 
ment of the^Commission beinj? appointed happily met with no opposition*'. 
Opposition was directed solely to the composition of the Commission. 

He was unaware, until Mr. Saklatvala yesterday put down a motion 
for rejection of the Bill, that there was any opposition in any quarter of the 
House. 

Earl Winterton pointed out there was no particular masic in the date 
in the Gbvernment of India Act. It was fixed primarily to test the com- 
pleted labour of three successive Legislative Assemblies. He said if the 
Commission was appointed the position would be that the third Assembly 
under the Government of India Act would complete its period of life and 
terminate sometime in Spring of 1929 namely, when the Commission had 
probably finisbei taking evidence but before presumably it had writter 
report. Thus, he claimed that the Bill although changing the lett m no 
way offended the spirit of the Act. 

Karl Winterton drawing attention to the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee of both the Houses of Parliament thafc there should be no 
material change in the constitution within this period, said that, firstly, 
this recommendation referred to an earlier reoominendatfon in the Montford 
Report, that after five yoaiV oxperi*.^nco ot the Act proposals should bo 
invited for the modification as regards transferred and reserved subjects and 
secondly, there was not likely to be any change as a result of the alteration 
of the date of the Bill until well after the ten-year period h \d passed.** It 
might bo contemplated that the Commission would not report until at least 
well into the summer of 1929 and presumably Parliametit could not bo 
asked to deal with any alteration in the Government of India Act until 1930/* 

Labour Leaders Support. 

Mr. MaoDoi'iald. supporting the second reading, said that the issue 
raised was very narrow, for unless the Bill was passed the House could not 
recommend to His Majesty to appoint the Commission. 

Mr. MacDonald did not think the original Bill ever intended that it 
should tie itself down in this matter. The experiment of Reforms was inten- 
ded to run a sufficient time, before any revision, to enlighten the House 
as regards their practical working. '* If we had that oxporienoo for the 
next twenty years *we would not add a particle to our knowledge of their 
practicability.** He expressed the opinloti that the Government was very 
wise in moving the Bill. He pointed out that the opposition in supporting 
the Bills were in no way tying their hands as regards the debate on the 25tli 
November. 

Mr. HaoPherson (Liberal) also supported the Bill. 

Col. Wedgwood's Opposition. 

Col. Wedgwood (Ijabour) said that the Government always seemed to 
do the worst thing in the worst possible way. The Bill ought to have been 
introduced 8 mouths ago. He opined that it would be better not to appoint 
any Commission until it was known that Indian representatives welcomed it. 

Rejection Motion. 

After Mr. MsoDonald had supported the eeeoud reading Mr. Saklatvala 
mored the rcoeotion of the Bill* 
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Ha aatd that respondble Indian circles were bitterly opposed to the 
Bill* Indians did not desire a Commission for the purpose of justifying the 
Government of India Act, but wanted a sort of Bound Table Conference to 
clear the air. Mr. Saklatvala urged the app >intmont of a Commission com- 
posed entirely of Indians, to come to Britain to cross-examine the Government, 
hear British witnesses and advise the House of the position. 

The Labourite Mr. BuQ,banan seconded the motion for rejection. 

Miss Wilkinson also opposed the Bill on the ground that an unfortunate 
atmosphere had been created by the publication of Miss Mayo’s book. 

Mr. Maxton, Mr. Scrymgeour and Mr. Stephen supported the rejection. 

Though at first they challenged a division, they did not persist and the 
Bill paeeed the second reading without a division. 

Earl Winterton then moved that, in view of taking all stages to-day 
the Bill be immediately referred to the committee. Commander Kenworthy 
and Mr. Buchanan protested and eventually the remaining stages were post- 
poned till the next day. 

The Bill in the Committee Stage. 

On the 23rd November in the Committee stage of the Bill, Mr. Siklat- 
vala moved an amendment to clause 1, providing that the Commission be not 
appointed until the Legislative Assembly in India had agreed to the resolution 
approving the appointment, and contended that the present procedure was 
contrary to the spirit of the Act of 1919. 

Earl Winterton said that Mr. Saklatvala had made a very serious 
charge of breach of contract, not only against Government, but involving 
the leaders of the Labour Party, He quoted the preamble of the 1919 Act 
to show the falsity of Mr. Saklatvala’s charge, and declared that Mr. Saklat- 
vala bad absolutely no authority and had been repudiated by every respon- 
sible organisation in India, none of which had accepted him as their spokes- 
man. He pointed out that the Assembly in India has passed no less than 
five resolutions in favour of acceleration of the date, and yet Mr. Saklatvala 
was proposing that these resolutions should be entirely disregarded. The 
acceptance of the amendment would be directly contrary to the spirit and 
letter of the Act of 1919 and the demand constantly made by the Indian 
Assembly. 

The Labourite, Mr. Wallhead, declared that Mr. Saklatvala, when he 
visited India, was presented nine addresses by cities, which refused officially 
to welcome the Viceroy. 

The Labourites, Messrs. Maxton and Beckett supporting the amend** 
ment, protested that Earl Winterton bad not treated Mr. Saklatvala oourte** 
ously. 

Col. Wedgwood said that the amendment should have been met in 
a different spirit. Indians at present intensely resented begging for small 
doses of freedom. He considered that they should be treated in every way 
as equal partners. The time for petitioning bad ended and the time for 
consultation had begun. If India was to pay for a Commission their ooir 
firmation before it was established should be natural and right. 

Mr. Saklatvala declared that Earl Winterton’s allegation, that every 
organisation in India repudiated him, was contrary to truth, fie daimed that 
meetings of hundred and thousands of the people of India approved btl 
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aetfmns* He alleged that the OoverDinent had procured from India no re- 
prdie^riiaitiTe Prinoee to talk to the League of Nations on behalf of India, 

The Chairman pointed out that it was out of order to criticise heads 
of friendly Gtovernments in such terms. 

After further Labourite speeches, closure was moved by Mr. Hennessy 
and carried by 265 votes against 137. 

Mr. Saklatvala’s amendment was negatived without division and the 
first clause agreed to. 

A number of short speeches of an obstructive character were made by 
Labour back-benchers on clause two, dealing with the title of the Bill, which 
was finally agreed to. 

The Committee stage then concluded without amendment. 

Third Reading Passed. 

During the third reading on this day, Mr. Wheatley expressed the opinion 
that Mr, Saklatvala's amendment was reasonable. The Bill, in its present 
form, was likely to do more harm than good. 

The Labourite, Mr. Tom Shaw, supported the Bill and hoped that it 
would pass without division. 

Earl Wintarton expressed appreciation of Mr. Tom Sbaw*a speech and 
declared that a division on the Bill was likely to be misunderstood in India. 

Mr. Maxton uri^ed that, before proceeding with the resolution, respon* 
Bible Indian opinion should have been consulted. 

Mr. Saklatvala suggested that the Government should telegraph to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly and get their co-operation. This would only 
mean a week’s delay. 

The Labour back-benchers wished to continue the debate, but the motion 
of Earl Winterton for closure was carried by 267 votes to 120. 

Th! Bill passed the third rcaling without division. 


Labour Conference with Lord Birkenhead. 

On the 15th November a deputation of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
interviewed Lord Birkenhead on the question of the Statutory Commission. 

Before the deputation waited on Lord Birkenhead it had received 
instructions from the Party Executive, not to press for the inclusion of 
Indians on the Commission, but to press for assurance of the fullest co- 
operation and consultation between the Commission and the Committee of 
the Indian Legislature. The representations of Col. Wedgwoofl and others, 
that any concession short of inclusion of Indians on the Commission, would 
not satisfy Indian opinion, proved futile, and the Party resolved that the 
Blackpool resolution on Indian reforms would be met by assurances in regard 
to consultation. 

In this connection, the argument of the Parliamentary labour Party 
leaders, was that t e Blackpool resolution was distinctly of two parts. The 
first part reaffirmed the right of the Indian people to self-government and self- 
determination, but it is was policy which Labour in opposition could not 
impose on the Baldwin Government. The first part of the resolution oao 
therefore become operative only when Labour is in power, 
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Tha aaeond i>art of the Blaetpool rasolution ralatad to tha Statatory 
Comnitifoiit and it was poiotad out that it did not in any way pledge the 
Party to demand the appointment of Indians on the Commission. Tha 
second part of the Blackpool resolution referred to ran : ** The Conference 
declares that the Royal Commission to be appointed under the Gh^vernment 
of India Act should be so constituted and its methods of doing Its work so 
arranged that it will enjoy the confidence and co-operation of the Indian 
people/’ It was contended that this resolution would be completely satisfied 
if the fullest opportunities of consultation were offered to Indians and tha 
co-operation of those sections of the people who had accepted the Reforms 
secured 

This interpretation came as a surprise to the Left wing leaders, 
who were laying emphasis on the first part of the Blackpool resolution. 
They believed that at the time when the second part of the Blackpool 
resolution was framed, the authors of its wording must have been in the 
confidence of the Cabinet, and must have known its decision to appoint a 
purely Parliamentary Commission, especially as it was freely admitted that 
the decision was taken and announcements were ready to issue as early 
as August. 

What happened at the interview between Lord Birkenhead and the 
deputation may be briefly told. His Lordship was informed that the party 
was bidden to press for the fullest opportunities for co-operation being offered 
to the Indian Committee. 

Lord Birkenhead expressed sympathy with the demand, and said that it 
was the intention of the Qovernment to ensure the fullest co-operation bet- 
ween the Commission and the Committee, consistent with eSiciency. Details 
of the interview are not available, but it was understood that the following 
demand was suggested by the Parliamentary Labour Party 

That (l) the Committee of the Legislature should sit jointly with the 
Commission, (2) the Committee should be allowed to either take part 
in the examination of witnesses or suggest questions to the Chairman to he 
put to witnesses, and that it should have the right to suggest exami- 
nation of further witnesses or call for other evidence to rebut any 
evidence tendered before the Commission, (4) the Committee should bave 
the right of access to all papers and even oonfideiitial docunaents, (5) it should 
have tbe right to be consulted before the Commission makes recommen- 
dations, (6) it should have the right to join in the recommendations if tbe 
agreement with the Commission, or if in disagreement record minutes 
which shall be placed before Parliament, (7) and that when legislation 
based on the reooinmendatioDs of the Commission is before the Parliamentary 
Select Committee, the Indian Committee be placed .on an equal footing 
with the members of the CommissloD, and be allowed to collaborate 
with the Select Committee in such a manner as may be determined by 
the former. 

Tbe Deputation stated that this was the minimum which would satisfy 
the Labour Party in Parliament, and that failing assurances of these facili- 
ties to the Indian Committee, tbe Party may be compelled to withdraw its 
nominees on the Commission. Lord Birkenhead left matters in a vague stats, 
but the Deputation pressed for a declaration on tbe floor of the Psrlir 
pient. (See anfs). 
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The Parliamentary Labour Party^a Decition. 

On the 24th November the members of the Parliamentary Iiabour Party 
hdd a lively meeting to determine finally the attitude o{ the party on the 
Statutory Commission. The members were insistent that the minimum that 
would justify Labour partioipation in the Commission, was oomplianoe by Ijoid 
Birkenhead with the demands of the Labour Deputation, securing to the 
Indian Committee equality of status and authority with ths Commission. 

It was explained that Lord Birkenhead had substantially conceded the 
demands made by Labour. The question was one of procedure in which 
the wishes of the members of the Commission and the views of the Gkivern- 
ment of India had to be given every consideration. In the oiroumstanoesi 
while Lord Birkenhead undertook to secure the Committee the privileges 
asked for it, he was unable to make categorical statements straightway. On 
this, the members demanded that a statement be issued embodying the 
ditions on which Labour members were being allowed to continueon tbs Com- 
mission. After discussion, the party learners agreed to the issue of a statement 

A careful perusal of the statement showed that Lord Birkenhead had 
made important reservations. Originally, all that was intended about the 
Committee of the Contra] Legislature was that it should send up its views 
and proposals in writing, and lay them before the Commission for examina- 
tion in suob a manner as the Commission might decide. The committee 
was later on to continue in session to be available for any oonsultation that 
the Commission might deem necessa^. A similar procedure was to be 
followed in the provinces. From this, it will be seen that the committee 
was intended to perform no functions, beyond those of tendering statement 
on behalf of the unofficial members 0 ! the legislatures and to be called or 
not called into consultation, at the option of the Commission. The following 
official statement was issued by the Party : — 

" The Laboar Party regrots that the Qoveroment, before mahing Its original propomli 
in oonneetion with the Indian CommisBlon, did not recare the oo-operation of repreienta- 
tives of Indian people. In the opinion of the Labour Party the Oommisttion appointoti to 
proceed to India should make it its primary dnty from rime to time to consult, on equal 
terms, with the Committee appointed hy the Indian Legislatnre. The ParJiamenUry 
Labour Party is farther of opinion that there shonld be joint meetings of the two Com* 
for taking evidence (though not to the exclasion of either body taking other 
evidence by itself) and that, after all the evidence has been heard and enquiries have haen 
made, further consaltationa between the two Commissions should bo held and reports of 
both Commissions shonld in due course be presented to the Joint Committee of two Houses 
of Parliament. The Laboar Party has every confidence that its representatives on the 
Commission will act in the spirit of this stipulation.** 

After further c’iecueiion the Labour Party deoided not to withdraw the 
meinben of Labour Party on the Commistion and they reached ooinplete 
agreement with regard to the oouree to be adopted for the debate on the SSth. 
The membere of the meeting showed erery sign of satisfaction at the deoision. 

Independent Labour Party’a Resolution. 

A meeting of the National Council of the Independent Labour Party 
VOS held on the 19th November whan the main subject of diseussioti was the 
situation created by the exclusion of Indians from the Statutory Commir 
•ion. Speeches were made strongly condemning the exeludon of Indians, 
and do^oring the assooiation of Labour representatiras with the Commiesion. 
It mw pointed out, that Laboar was giving a legitimate oause to lodian 

19 . • 
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polltiMuM to doabt tba bona fidoo of thair profauiona in Mgifd to la4U> 
Aftor an intaraatiog ezoliaiiga of Watrs Mr. Fannar Broek^ap movad « 

" Tha Indapandent I^oor Party strongly proteata against tha ezolit* 
alon of Indians from tha Statutory Oommiasion appointed to report on the 
fntora Govarnmant of India. It reaffirms the right of India to salf’detamu* 
nation, and urges that the Labour Party should ask the Labour members on 
tiie Commission to withdraw unless Indian representatiTes are placed on a foot* 
ing of full equality with the British representatives, or such other arrangamenta 
are made as are considered satisfactory by representative Indian opinion.” 

'Boycott of the Statutory CommiasionC 

.The Laadert’ Manifesto. 

On the 16th November Mr. M. A. Jlnnsh isened the following statement to the press 
I oonsnlted by wire a few prominent leaders in diflerent parts of India with a view to 
adopt concerted action regarding the annonncement of the Statutory Oommission. The 
answers 1 received made it clear that owing to the provincial fixtures to which they were 
already committed in their reeprctive provinces, and having regard to distance a meeting 
at Bombay or any other central place at an early date was not feasible, although they em- 
phasised the necessity of joint concerted action. As the question will soon be taken up 
by both the Houses of Parliament in England, 1 thougth it was most essential that authori- 
tative opinion of an all-India character should be expressed in time to reach London before 
the final decisions are taken by His Majesty’s Government. 1 therefore circulated a draft 
manifesto, with a covering letter, requesting the various prominent leaders to anthorise me 
on or before the 16th instant to include their names as signatories to the manifesto to be 
isBUOd, if approved of by them. 

I am glad to say that 1 have received so far, the most powerful and influential support 
from all parts of India, from the foremost leaders of the Indian National Congress, tho 
Ail-India Muslim League, the All-India Liberal Federation, the Federation of Indian 
Chambers and the Mill-owners’ Association. I have not included the names of leaders of 
tha Hindu Mahasabha as I received a wire from Lala Lajpat Rai dated Lahore, 16th, as 
follows : « Have wired to Mr. Jayakar, Awaiting his reply ” and subsequently a telegram 
from Mr, Jayakar dated Poona, 16th, which reads : My party supports boycott, but 
prefers to issue its own statement. Copy posted to your address.” I have not yet received 
a reply from Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Dr, Moonje. 

1 have not included the names of the President and President-elect of the Indian 
National Congress amongst th« signatories to the manifesto, for reasons stated in their 
messages which speak for themselves and which are as follows 

From Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, dated Madras, 14th Nov. 

** Your manifesto omits self-determination and also, Aes mbly and Congress demand t 
oonoedes the need for an inquiry and proceeds solely on the need fey: a mixed CommisMon. 
Moreover, abstention is made qualified and conditional. The Congress Working Com- 
mittee’s resointione and the Bengal and Madras manifestoes have adopted nnoonditional 
boycott. Regret cannot sign your present draft, Pray reconsider. Let us all stand firm 
together for simple abstention, each party keeping its reason to itself or stating all the 
reasons together.” 

From Dr. M. A. Ansari, Kama], 16th November : Agree with the draft joint states 
ment, except the last sentence which should read ‘unless a round table conference, in which 
British and Indian statesmen’ would participate as plenipotentiaries, is invited or at least a 
Commission with a majority of Indians sitting on equal terms is set up, we cannot eonsoien- 
tionsly take any part or, share in the work of the Commission as at present coostitnted.*^ 

The other leaders of the Congress, who were consulted, adopted the same line. The 
manifesto and the names of the signatories are as bdow 

” We have given the most anxious consideration to the annonncement made in tba 
Houses of Parliament and the statement of His Excellency the Viceroy and the appeal of 
the Premier regarding the constitution and programme of the Statutory Commieiion. We 
have oome to the deliberate conclusion that the exclnsion of Indians from the OommMon 
ie fundamentally wrong, and that the proposals about Committees of LegialatnrSi 
allowed to submit their views to the Commission, and later to confer with the Joint Firlia- 
qientary Committee. %rt wholly inadequate to meet the reciairements d tha caif. Tha 
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scheme, that lodieiu eie to hove no eathoritaiiTe foioe etther 
in fnt OQiiectlon cl proper materials and erldenoe or In ihi taking of decisions by way 
of iioomnie&dations ol the Commission to Parliament, is of such a ohaimoter that India 
eaattol with any se]f*respeot, acqniesoe In It. Unless a CommisBion on which the British 
and Indian statesmen are invited to sit on eqoal terms in set np we cannot consoientionsly 
taka any part or share in the work of the Commission as at present constituted.** 

Sir Dlnshaw Petit, Sir Ali Imam, Sir Cbimanlal Setalvad, Sir Abdul Rahim, Sir P. 8. 
Blyiswami Iyer, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Hoa’ble Sir Phirosts Sethna, Sir Purushotamdu 
Thaknrdas ; Mnnshi Ishwar Ssran. Yakub Hassan, Dewan Bahadur T. Rangaohariar, Dr. 
Annie Bewtnt, K. C. Neogy, Bepin Chandra Pal ; Laljl Narainjf, R. K. Sbanmogham 
Cbettl ; M. A. Jinnah, Sir Manmohandas Ramji, Mr. H. Mody, Mrs Saro}ini Naido, Raia 
Qaznalar Ali Khan, Dr. Kitchlew, Mr, C, T. Chintamani, Mahomed Yakub, Saohidananda 
Blnha and Nawab Ismail Khan. 

The Congress Manifesto. 

Mft 8. Srinivasa Iyengar, President of the Indian National Congress 
issued the following statement to the press 

The time has clearly come for the Indian people as a wbolo «bnd all 
the communities and political parties, whatever their diifereiioos in the past, 
to give up once for all the policy of drift and sclf-dooeption. The arrange- 
ments relating to the Statutory Commission which have boon announced by 
the British Qovernment cannot constitute a blunder on their part unless we 
immediately unite in a firm policy of boycott and resistance. We oinnot 
listen to the siren voice of the Parliamentary Labour Party that Indian 
opinion should wait till the debates in Parliament, for we know that the 
policy announced by the British Government is their well considered policy 
which will certainly be put through. It is not a hasty pronouncement but it 
has been the result of several months^ cogitation after sounding and organis- 
ing all that opinion in England that counts as well as all the European opinion 
in India that counts. In the second place, it is a definite sUnd that the 
Government has taken up in defi ince of the opinion of all parties in India 
and of the National Demand made in the Assembly twice by All-Indian 
parties and by the Indian National Congress. In the third place, the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party* manifesto supports Government’s proposals as a whole 
and ratifies that portion relating to Select Committees of central and provincial 
legislatures. It merely says that they will endeavour to secure a more direot 
and more oo-operative voice to those Select Committees. The fuiulamoutal 
Indian objections ^to the Commission, whether from the Congress point of 
view or from the point of view of other political parties, are not respected by 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. We know what the Labour Party did when 
the Montagu Bill was in the House of Commons. They moved amendmeuts 
and mostly withdrew them and got defeated on a few. We know what the 
Labour Party did when it was in power and supported a policy of the severest 
ropression and inauguration of lawless laws in ^ngal. We also know that 
this Labour Party, with the exception of the Independent Labour group, takea 
the aame attitude towards India either as regards the grant of Self-Govera* 
ment or as regards other crucial matten as the Conservative Party or as the 
Liberal Party* It would be a tragedy if any section of Indian opinion ptaoed 
any faith whatever in the Labour Party or in any other British political 
party except in that small group of members who are in the lodepeodent 
Labour Party and who have ahowo, by their frequent pronouncemente and 
that they are wholly with ca. That group, however, uofo^oately 
|i t gnmp andi bee •• influence and eootrole seftber 
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gtart BAjori^ of the Labour Partgr nor infinenoei any other politieid partf 
in BoglADcL After all thia diaillaaionmeDt it would be the height ol folly 
if we ooutiDue to have any faith in Britiah opinion or in British political 
partiea. More than ever the great creed ol Mahatma Qandhi which the 
Congress has adopted# namely the creed of seIf*rel)anoai must be the only 
creed of all sections of opinion in India, I would most respectfully and 
earnestly appeal to all leaders and other friends not to reserve or postpone 
their opinions and decisions or wait to take action till the Commission 
actually comes to India. It is a question of life and death for us and it is 
of the utmost ^ urgency. Education of opinion is an immediate and para~ 
mount necessity. And leading men of all parties are called upon by the 
terrible gravity of the situation to make up their minds at once and to give a 
lead to the country. 

I rejoice greatly at the wonderful unanimity of opinion that this an* 
nouncement has evoked in India and our leaders have fully realised their 
responsibility^ and acted upon the principle that the task of leadership is to 
mobilise opinion and not to wait upon the future. Immediate action of an 
unqualified character is indicated as the only fitting reply to the insolent and 
deliberate challenge which the British Government has hurled in the face 
of the Indian people and of all patriotic workers. The Government knew 
that boycott was in the air and they knew the consequences of their pro* 
nouncement. It was a challenge# therefore# on their part to the manhood 
and womanhood of India to boycott the Commission if they dared. They 
considered themselves to have been successful in defeating the Non*co*oper* 
ation movement and I have no doubt they decided that they should be able 
to defeat any boycott movement and if for the second time they could 
show to the British Public and the world that they could make the Indian 
people acquiesce in ^ this Commission and make any boycott of it ineffective 
the grant of full dominion status or responsible government to India might be 
indefinitely postponed. 

I he statement of the Government that if we have a strong case wo could 
persuade the Commission and the Joint Select Committee of both the Houms 
is severe^ tax upon our credulity. The case for 8elf*government of any 
country is strong and of India in particular is the strongest. But we have 
DO faith in any commissions of this description. What is the evidence that 
is necessary and what is the judgment that can bo pronounced 1 The demand 
in the Legislative Assembly twice made for the grant of full responsibla 
government and for a round table conference or convention to settle amicably 
totween the two peoples the terms of the new constitution for India is there* 
Ihe demand of the Congress is there. The demand of all political parties 
and of the country as a whole for Swarid is there. As the British Govern- 
ment requires us to demonstrate our fitness for Swaraj the evidence of a coir* 
elusive character that we can now furnish consists in the completest and moi^ 
^qualified and effective boycott of this Commission in all its part and aspectau 
inis evidence of our fitness will impress the Commission# the British Oovetii^ 
ment and British opinion and politick parties far more than intellectual dm* 
plays or knowledge of administrative details or skill in devising contradictoey 
proj^sals. Select Committees will be very useful to the British Governmeiili' 
ID denying or diminishing Indian claim for Swaraj. The Select Comimttae 

Select Committee of the Oem^ 
Ol State and the Legislative Assembly* The ofBciid membem 
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nrtid lQettbere aod the European block w part in the eleotioni and 

we mmy well presume that the single transferable vote will he the method 
adcvpted* ** The Manchester Guardian,” rightly says that if the Select Com- 
mittees submit dissentient reports that fact may be used to damage the Indians* 
claim for Swaraj. Every one who reflects upon the proposals of the Select 
Committees either of the central legislature or of the provinces must bold it 
to be a skilful plan for eliciting discoi^ant views. 

The reasons for the boycott are of the most cogent description. Indian 
peoplei as the Congress has rightly claimed, are entitled to determine their 
own constitution either by a Round Table Conference or by a convention 
parliament. That claim has been definitely negatived by the appoioimsnt 
of this Commission. That is the most important reason not only from the 
Congress point of view but from the point of view, I am certain, of all the 
Indian political parties which concurred in the two resolutions of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of 18th February 1924 and 8th Sepember 1925. Tha^ jf 
course is the fundamental objection. The second reason is that w: caunot 
be parties to an enquiry into our fitness for Swaraj or for any measure of 
responsible Government. Our claim for Swaraj is there and it is only a 
question of negotiations and settlement between the British Government and 
the Indian people. The third reason is undoubtedly the atfront to Indiari 
self-respect involved in the deliberate exclusion of Indians from the Com* 
mission. While the Congress point of view is undoubtedly that any 
Commission whether mixed or all-British, is open to the two fundamental 
objections already stated neither Congressmen nor others can ignore the 
insult offered to Indians generally when they are roundly told that they 
cannot be regarded as unbiassed and competent to present an accurate picture 
of facts to the Parliament. A majority of really representative and unofficial 
Indians on the Commission would still be open to the fundamental objections 
from the Congress point of view but would be free from insulting implies* 
tioDs. Nor do I understand how select committees consisting of Indians 
will become straightway unbiassed and competent to make their judgment 
an integral factor in the examination of the question and bo given due 
weight.” The fourth reason for the boycott is that the present time is 
oonsidered by the British Government as most suitable. From their point of 
view it would help them to revise the constitution so as to make it oven 
more convenient than the existing Act. When a Commission w<i8 wanted 
the British Government would not give it, but they would im|) 08 e upon the 
Indian people a Commission which is not wanted and when it is not 
wanted, Lord Birkenhead now introduces a bill to amend potion 84-A 
of the Government of India Act so as to appoint the Commission before 
the expiry of the ten years. Could be not introduce a bill either to repeal 
that section altogether or to amend it so as to provide for a Round Table 
Conferenoe or a constituent Assembly. The Government of India Act has 
been modified during the interval, on matters such as the Lee Commission 
proposals and the enabling of Viceroys and members of Government to 
ti^e leave and go out of India temporarily. This very Section 14* A 
dealing with this Statutory Commisiion is now sought to be modified on 
this important matter, the question of date. We are also told In the state* 
BMDt iMued by Hi. Excellency the Viceroy thrt the .trtute mw prolMMd 
to incorporate •' irrevoceble decMioiik" Why then .hould not Seotwn 84-A 
U rnpIiMd or tnitebly modifikl lo ae to oooode to the doonndioitbo 
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Amembly which were paesed by overwhelmiDa niftjoritiee and the demand of 
the Congress and the country as a whole. Tbe last reason for the boycott is 
idle spirit which lies behind these proposals. There is no change of heart 
except in the direction of greater hardening. I say it with all respect to the 
British people and with perfect goodwill. Do you mean business t Do you 
want a frank settlement or do you proceed by dilatory methods or by un- 
compromising opposition to Indian aspirations t I must say every autocratic 
Oovernment in the history of the world that opposes the popular will and 
aspirations can emulate the reflections of Marcus Aurelius or indulge in the 
whole literature of ethics and fine sentiment. Friendship between the Indian 
people and the English people can be founded either upon business or on 
common social lines. We shall continue to have goodwill and friendship in 
all matters that do not aflect our demand for Swaraj or wound our national 
self-respect and I am certain that the British people and the Government will 
appreciate the spirit that lies behind our boycott as the spirit that makes for 
freedom and national self-realisation and therefore, for future friendship. 
I would* therefore, appeal to all political parties, to all leaders and workers 
and to all Indians as well as to those who are pledged to carry out the Con- 
gress plan of self-reliance and self-determination to straightway agree to a 
comprehensive boycott of the Commission. We must not give evidence, 
written or oral. We must not vote for the Select Committees nor servo upon 
them. We must not give or attend parties to meet or honour the Commission. 
The Legislatures, Central and Provincial, should move and pass resolutions 
expressing want of confidence in the Commission and their resentment at the 
supreme affront to the Indian nation and reiterating national demands already 
m^e. It would be perhaps a good plan if, after moving and passing such 
resolutions, we stayed away from the Assembly and the councils while not 
playing into the hands of the Government by resigning or forfeiting our seats. 
This was my proposal at Gaya which was rejected at that time, perhaps rightly. 
1 appeal to the country to consider this suggestion once more for this time wo 
have the added experience of years and progressive disillusion culminating in 
this debacle. The country must be educated by calling upon the members of 
the legislatures and their constituencies to agree to the boycott. This boy- 
cott must be kept up till the British Government agrees to a settlement or till 
the next general elections whichever may be earlier. The Indian Ministers 
in all the provinces should resign their office in protest. If, as 1 hope, they 
are as anxious for Swaraj as others, even before they^ire asked by their 
parties and by the country to resign, they would be doing not only the greatest 
service to the country and to the cause of Swaraj and national self-respect 
but also to their own political parties and methods if they resign at this 
juncture and on this issue. 

Concurrently with this boycott, we should proceed to frame our 
Swang constitution in the Congress and if need be a convention parliament 
or a constituent Assembly composed of all the elected members of all the 
legislatures and the leaders and representatives of various political parties 
and communities. The British and the Indian OovernmenU and the British 
political parties and Parliament can, if they chose, take note of these demands 
We are going to be choosers of our own fi^ not beggars.’* 
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In onr pravioai issue we have given the proceeding of the European 
Association which at the annual general meeting held on the 18th February 
last made certain allegations, especially disapproving the part taken in politics 
in India by the Y. M. C. A. Secretaries. Accordingly, the Pearson- Mitter 
Committee undertook a general enquiry into the so-called allegations and the 
verdict was clearly in favour of the T. M. C. A. The principal charges 
were 

(a) The paid servants of the Y. M. C. A. sell their time to promoters of 
anti-British political movements. (5) Literature distributed by the Y. M. 0. 
A. in Mesopotamia caused unpleasant incidents, (c) Articles violently anti- 
British and eulogistic of Russian revolutionaries were published in the 
** Youngmen of India.” (d) Lectures appear in the Y. M. C. A. with a mission 
to arouse suspicion and work up bitter hatred to everything English. 

The allegations classified number 17 and many of them were thrown 
away as having no foundation. The report distinoly says that there is no 
truth in the allegations marked (a) and (b). The reportsi of course, goes to 
state that few political articles appeared in the Youngmen of India ” but the 
authorities of the Y. M. C. A. have already assured the readers that no such 
political articles would appear in future. As regards the lectures of an 
" undesirable nature,’* the report admits that there are very few oases of 
political lectures being delivered from the Y. M. C. A. platforms but such an 
‘abuse’ is not of serious complexion as the Y. M. C. A. do insist on their 
standard which is non-political. A searching analysis of the report shows 
that the Y. M. C. A. stands vindicated and the allegations are not supported 
by substantial evidence. 

The Committee was composed of the Hon. Mr. Justice Pearson of the 
Calcutta High Court and Mr. B. L. Mitter, Advocate-Qenoral, Bengal. They 
issued the following report « 

• Text of the Report. 

This enquiry has been held at the request of the National Council of 
Y, M. C. A.’s as the result of a resolution which was passed by a majority at 
the annual general meeting of the European Association held in the Qrand 
Hotel on the 18th of February, 1927. The resolution is as follows 

•• Tbs European Association in India ▼fears with the gravest disapprosal tbe part 
taken in politics in India by tbe Seoretariee employed by the Young Bfen's Gbristian Assoela* 
tion, and urges the English National Oouncil imm^iately to take steps to recall Britisb 
Secretaries who persist in taking an active part in political work, and In future to 
ensure that any men sent from Bugland shall be ple<iged to religious, physical, educational 
and recreational work, also that they shall be pledged not to engage in political work of 
any kind, nor permit political propaganda to be carried on in their balls, or to assist 
those who tour India with political missions ” 

” Actus/ Al/cistioaf ” Classified, 

We were unshie to uadertake a geaeral enquiry and acoordingly stfpu- 
Uted that it should be limited and restricted to tbe actual tJhgatioaa tha6 
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woro taada in the speeches proceeding the passing of the resolatioo* Ooir 
eeqiiently the form that we were able to accept for the reference was as 
follows 

To ezsmlae the sllegfttlons made sgelait tbe Y. If . C, A. and its officials at a meeting 
of the European Asflooiation held on the 18th of February, 1937, and to state how far 
snob allfgatioof are eopplfed by inbetantial eridence. 

The points or headings were enumerated as follows 

(1) The paid servants of the Y. M. C. A. sell their time to promoters 
of Anti-British political Movements. 

(2) Literature distributed by the Y. M. C. A. in Mesopotamia caused 
unpleasant incidents. 

(8) The Convention of 1893 declared an intention of the Indian Y. M. 
C. A. to take up politics. 

( 4 ) Articles violently Anti-British and eulogistte of Bussian revolu- 
tionaries were published in the “ Young Men of India.'* 

(5) When the Princes came to India in 1921 Police reported the Branch 
in College Street to be a nest of stone-throwers. 

(6) Lecturers appear in the Y. M. C. A. with a mission to arouse suspi- 
cion and work up bitter hatred to everything English. 

(7) Lord Eawlinson threatened to place Y. M. C. A. out of bounds if 
the new clause in the constitution imtroducing political propaganda was not 
withdrawn. 

(8) Sir William Vincent stated that if the Y. M. C. A. continued its 
political propaganda the Government of India would proscribe the Institution 
as an organisation with which Government servants could have no connection. 

(9) Dr. G. S. Eddy repeated in the Y. M. C. A. the Anti-British speech 
which he had delivered in the Rotary Club. 

(10) Dps. G. S. Eddy and Saunders were Secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. 
(Dec. 1925*— Jan. 1926) and they concealed it. 

(11) American money is running the Calcutta Y. M. C. A. 

(12) The Y. M. C. A. Boy Scouts are not allowed to sing God Save the 
King.” 

(18) Sir Arthur Yapp came to India (l7th June 1925) to make enquiries 
about Red Propaganda oi the Y. M. C. A. 

(14) Mr. F. E. James is a part-author of a volume on Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Scope of the enquiry was enlarged shortly after by the addition of 
three further headings which are as follows : — 

(a) The existence, nature and objects of the part taken in politics in 
India by Secretaries employed by the Y. M. C. A. 

(b) Has any Y. M. C. A. Secretary permitted political propaganda to be 
carried on in Y. M. 0. A. Halls t 

(c) Has the Y. M. C. A. or any of its Secretaries assisted those who tour 
India with political missions, and in what way t 

In dealing with these various matters it will not be possible always to 
treat each one separately, and in soma oases they have been treated of 
together. 

At the enquiry, the Council of the Y. M. C. A. and of the European 
Association were represented : Mr. H. Hobbs also furnished us with a consi- 
derable amount of material, consisting mmnly of press articles and eorreipon: 
dence spreading over several years. 
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Unfoaoddd Charges. 

tl) The paid servants of the Y. SI. G. A. sell their time to promoters 
t>{ Asti*Britiah political Movements. 

There is no evidence in support of this allegatioDi and it cannot be 
sustained. 

(2) Literature distributed by the Y. M. C. A. in Mesopotamia caused 
unpleasant incidents* 

This is based entirely on hearsay or rumours as to which no particulars 
are forthcoming* and the allegations has not been established. On the other 
hand* the services rendered by the Y. M. C. A. to the troops in Mesopotamia 
are well-known to all* and their appreciation by the highest military author* 
ities has been shown to us from letters in 1916* 1917, and 1920. 

(3) The convention of 1920 declared an intention of the Indian Y. M. C. 
A. to take up politics. 

(7) Lord Bawlinson threatened to place the Y. M. C. A. out of bounds 
if the new clause in the Constitution introducing political propaganda was 
not withdrawn. 

(s) Sir William Vincent stated that if the Y. M. C. A. continued its poli- 
tical propaganda the Government of India would proscribe the Institution as 
an organisation with which Government servants could have no connection. 

Every three years it appears that a Convention of all the affiliated 
Y. Al. C. A’s is summoned, which is not a conference of officers but of 
representatives of local Associations. They meet together mainly to review 
the work of the previous three years as also to lay down the policy for the 
three years following. This Convention did not meet for nearly ten years 
on account of the War. It met at Calcutta in November 1920, and the 
following resolution was passed 

111. <‘Tbe OoQvention agrees that the Aisooiation shoald ally itself la no sense with 
party politics. In view of the new era of political development into which India has 
entered, the Convention is of opinion that the Association in India has a great opportanlty 
for stimnlating the growth of high ideals of citisenship and of promoting the study of 
public questions in an atmosphere of good-will and mutual anderstauding. It believes 
that the Association shoald exert its inflaeace in every Christian way possible towards the 
complete application of the teaching of Jesus Christ to commercial, industrial, politioal and 
mfal questions, and shoald stand for Justice and fair play in both public and private life.*' 

The use of the word ''political^' in the context of the above resolution 
resulted in a considerable correspoadenoe with Army Headquarters in India 
during 1921-1922. The suggestion was made that the National Council 
should withdraw the resolution. The Y. M. C. A. replied that as the resolu- 
tion was paned by the Convention* they could not change it* but the next 
CoDventioD might do so. In the meantime* the amendment suggested by the 
Commanderin-Cbief to the Besolution of the Convention in November 1920 
quoted above* was as follows : 

^ The Convention agrees that the Association should ally itself in no sense with party 
politics, and discussions on politioal questhms or questioni which are likely to ntfnme 
politioal aspect, should be rigidly exelnded. 

It believes that the Association should exert its influenoe in every Christian way poe> 
sible towards the complete application of the teaching of Jeans Christ to oommerdal, Indus- 
trlsl, sad socisl questions, and should sUnd for jastfo and fair play in both pnblio and 
private life.** 

The upshot of this was that by Besolution No. 30 of the National Council 
of Y. M. C. A.*s dated the 15di of April* 1922* after reading the oorreipon* 
donee with the Adjutant-General, ending 1st of April* 1922* it was 

li . • 
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^BaioifedtoforwiTdtoAilloMl Afioei»t<(mi theCAstofthe imendaiBt fifdfMd bf 
&fi. tbeOoniiMiiidflr-ln-Ohief toBeioliitioiiIIlof theKfttlaaftlCoAmtioii Is If SO wlA 
Hm fsIsrsifttUm that the KseontiTe Committee hM Agreed to plAoe the matter on the Sgesda 
of the nest CosTention and to draw their attention to the fact that the reeolntion of the 
Convention definitely prohibite every Aefoeiation from allying iteelf in any eenie with 
parqr polUiof ; at the mme time the Adjatant-Gsneral ehonld be informed that ae a matter 
of faot no Amociation to the t^oowledge of the Coanoil ii identified or is taking part witfi 
any politieal party. 

(b) Beeolved that the entire oorreipondenee with the Ad]atant*Geneial be eopplied to 
the local Aaaooiatione after the Oommander-in-Chiere deoiaion has been made.** 

This was followed by a reiolutfon (No. XI) of the Eleventh National 
Convention held at Bangalore in Deoemberi 1923, which is as follows 

'* The Convention conaid^red the question of reconaidering Resolation 111 on Pro* 
gramme, pasted by the Tenth National Convention (1920). The Convention considers that 
It was one of the reaolntions arising from the report of the Committee on Programme of 
Work for 1920-28, and accordingly is not of farther application nnless reaffirmed fay this 
Convention. 

As regards the whole qaestion of«ednoation in citizenship, the application of the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ to the problems being one of the alms of the Association the Conven- 
tion resolves, , . , . 

1. That the teaching of civics should form a much greater part of the activity of the 
local Associations in the National Union than has been hitherto realised ; and that each 
Association should endeavour, by classes, debates, lectures, diseassions, social surveys, etc. 
etc,, to inculcate in all its members a desire to study the development of the community in 
the family, in the village, the city, the province, the Empire, and groups of nations, 
special attention being given to the study and survey of village and town organisations. 

2. That the practice of citizenship should be encouraged in every Association by the 
development of responsibility in committees, community service, dramatic, social and 
athletic clubs, night schools, sanitary squads, ambulance divisions, etc. etc., and that each 
Association should strive to become a centre of community life, where self-government, Mlf- 
direction and responsibility to one's neighbours are taught.*' 

At or about the same time as the oorrespoudence above mentioned with 
the Army Head-quarters* further discussions of the same naturn took place 
with Sir William Vincent. 

Contributions to Young men of India. 

(4) Articles violently Anti-British and eulogistic of Russian revolutioor 
aries were published in the Young Men of India. 

Upon this allegation what Dr. Datta says is this : — First of all that the 
articles in question were not Anti-British, also that there is no foundation 
for the statement regarding the publication of articles eulogising Russian 
revolutionaries. He adds that as far as he knows, the attitude of the 
Oovemment authorities was the result of certain articles, to be more 
precise, four in number during a period of several years. 

The Young Men of India, ’’ he says, as conducted by us, usually 
contains four to five articles every month dealing with various matters. Any 
reasonable person, looking over the offending articles, will recognise in the 
first place that they were extremely small in number, in the second place 
that they were not Anti-British, and in the third place that they were writ- 
ten by contributors who were feeling deeply and keenly the tragedy of the 
situation as reflected in 1931 and 1922. On the other hand, the moment 
these articles were pointed out to the Executive, a statement was issoed 
regarding the attitude of the Association as a whole towards thenou Itwiii 
felt that they transgressed the resolution of the Convention which laid down 
that all discussions of matters of public import should be carried on in an 
atmosphero of mutual trust and goodwill. On the whole it was heldffiiat 
these articles might have the effect of causing mistrust aqd bed faeUngf end 
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iht took oer^ praotioal stops indudiiig the appointment of a 

donintf ttee to sorutinise articles contributed to the Young Men'^ of India, 
in esse they were controversial in tone. Since then, no complaint has come 
to us regarding our magasioe. ** 

We have seen the circular referred to following upon the complaints 
with regard to these artiolee> and the latter part of the circular is as follows 

^ With regard to the partienlar articles complained of, the National Oonncil Is in no 
sense responsible for the view expressed, the writers of the articles being alone responsible 
for the views contained therein, as is stated in each issue. These so-called political 
artides have been very few in number, and have formed an infinitesimal part of the 
nmlerial placed before the readers of Yonngmen of India. They have not been publisbedi 
in any sense by way of propaganda of the views therein expressed but solely with the 
desire of presenting to readers of the paper all points of view, in the hope that a better 
understanding might thereby be promoted. The Executive Committee feel, however, in 
light of complaints that have been made, that the publication of such articles leads to 
misunderstanding, and they have determined, therefore, to ensure that in future articles 
which are lihely to cause such misunderstanding or offenoe do not appear. They have 
decided to appoint a small committee, to whose decision the Editor shall refer before 
pnblieation any article which may be regarded as controversial. The member of this Com. 
mittce are the Chairman of the National Council Executive Committee, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Jnstioe W. E. Qieaves, Mr. W. L. Carey, M.L.C. and Mr. H. W. Bryant and Rev, W. Patou, 
of the Oonncil*B National staff.'* 

“ Nest of Stone Throwers 

(6) When the Prince came to India in 1921, Police reported the branch 
in College Street to bo a nest of stone-tbrowers. 

As regards this, we have the statement of Mr. C. S. Paterfion, the 
Secretary of the College Street Branch, that no such incident ever took 
place although there was some objectionable talk from one or more of the 
students or their friends to the Police. We have referred to the police 
authorities and they confirm Mr. Paterson's statement as being correct. 

(6) Lecturers appear in the Y. M. C. A. with a mission to arouse sus* 
picion and work up bitter hatred to everything British. 

(9) Dr. O. S. Eddy repeated in the Y. M. C. A. the Anti-British speech 
which be had delivered in the Rotary Club. 

(10) Drs. O. S. Eddy and Saunders were Secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. 
(Deo. 1925-1926) and they concealed it. 

Regarding the particular case of Dr. O. S. Eddy, our information is 
that he left India before the War, and has not since been on the staff of 
the Indian Y. M| C. A. although he is an unpaid official of the American 
Association. He visited India for about a month early in 1923. The Y. M. 
C. A. authorities say that they had no connection whatever with any speech 
he might have delivered in the Botory Club. If he did speak at some of 
the Assooiationa during bis visit there is no record of what he said ; but at 
any rata no protest was received either by the National Council or by the 
local Committees of Management. 

As regards Dr. Saunders he has resigned sinoo 1919, His name has 
bean kept on the list of the Literary Secretaries in India, as although out 
of the oountry he is interested in the production of certain books on 
Bnddhism of which be himself has been the Professor in an Amerioan Vnjh 
toritty siooe 1919. 

Undesirable Lectures.” 

The broader question really arising upon these and the additional issuee 
|i to to whether lectures of an onderimble nataro have been giyeo from (be 
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T« M* C. A. platfornii and whether the hospitality of the T. M • C« Ai Hostele 
baa \mn accorded for the residence of visitors to India whose activities are 
midestrablei or whose views are extremist in political and social matters. As 
regards the lectaresi it must be remembered that a very large number of 
themi we believe the figure is over 4«000» are delivered every year in the 
Y. M* C. A. Halls all over India. Some checks apparently kept over the 
lecturer and the sulject nratter of his lecture in so far that the subject has to 
be passed by the Committee or Board which control the local Y. M. C. A. 
generally including leading Europeans and Indians of the locality. On the 
other band, w^ have been furnished by Mr. Hobbs with a large number of 
press extracts extending over the last few years bearing upon the present 
questioni as indeed upon the other matters which were discussed in his 
speech. It is admitted that in certain casesi mistakes though very few in 
number, have occurred and that lectures have been delivered from the Y. M. 
C. A. platforms to which objection can be and has been taken, just as in a 
very few cases certain persons of very extreme views have been accommo" 
dated in the Y. M. C. A. Hostels. One particular case was that of a certain 
Professor whose lectures were of the objectionable type. He came out to 
India recommended by the Nationel Christian Council and was himself a 
Theological Professor. In such a case there would undoubtedly be every 
excuse for not anticipating the objectionable character of the lectures, parti* 
oularly if the title is inocuous. 

One instance has been placed before us of the case of the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall at Lahore having been the scene of a lecture of such an undesirable 
character. On this particular occasion the meeting was not one of the Y. M. 
C.^ A.i itself, but the Hall had been lent to the Tilak School of Politics. Per- 
mission h^ previously been given to them to use this Hall on the occasion 
of purely literary lecture by Mr. Aldous Huxley, and the subsequent loan of 
the HaU on the particular occasion objected to, was thought to be for an 
unolgeotionable subject. As a matter of fact after the lecture the General 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Lahore wrote to the Y. M. C. A. authori- 
ties (we have seen the letter) explaining the objectionable character of the 
lecture, and how it was that the Hall had come to be lent on that occasion. 
We are informed that since that time, and on account of what happened, the 
Lahore Association has refused to lend its Hall to the S^iety. 

It is not for us to assume to lay down where the dividing line should 
come between what may be deemed to be objectionable and* what not. From 
the evidence that has been put before us we are of opinion that a more 
efBcient control might be exercised by the Y. M. C. A. authorities, local or 
central, over the lecturers themselves and the lectures delivered in the Y. M. 
C. A. Halls. We have had a number of abstracts put before us covering a 
very large number of subjects for lectures delivered in the Y. M. C. A. during 
the last few years in different parts of India. The subjects are certainly not 
objectionable and are such as one might expect to be delivered or discussed 
in Y. M. C. A. Halls. It is all the more important that the standard shoul d 
be maintained, and that anything which is or may be regarded as of an un* 
desirable nature, should be rigidly exclu^^^^ fini 

It is, however, not to bo expected that previous enquiries in every case 
can be satisfactorily made. One recent case has been put before us when as 
credit of information received a certain person was refused hospitality of 
the Y. M. C. A. Hostels. Cases such as that idready referred to of a lecturer 
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odbiag out with the highest reeommeudations oaunot be helped. There is 
Dii^bfug to put the authorities on their guard, and no blame can be reasonably 
attaehed to them in the first instance. But even in such a case the first 
leditirey in which objectionable matter was introduced (as admittedly happened 
in one case) ought to act as a danger signal and steps should then be taken to 
prevent the recurrence of such a speech ; such a man should not be permitted 
to continue on his tour of lectures whether actually under the aegis of the 
Y. M. G. A. or merely being allowed the hospitality of their Halls. The 
name of the T. My C. A. in connection with such lectures gives a character 
and authority to the lecturer, which he would not possess to the same ex* 
tent if he were not speaking under its aegis or from its platforms. The same 
may be said of visitors who are given the hospitality of the Y. M. C» A. 
Hostel. From this point of view, it is. therefore, all the more important 
that the T. M. G. A. should constantly be most careful to guard against an 
abuse of its hospitality, and to see that its hospitality is not extended to 
undeserving persons. 

(11) American Money is Running the Calcutta Y. M. C. A. 

It appears that the American Association in the past and previous to 
the War for a period of twenty years made certain building grants to the 
Calcutta Association, in addition it has maintained on the staff of the Calcutta 
Association from two to four Secretaries. The present number is three, of 
whom two are Canadians and one American. Certain capital grants towards 
buildings are made by America and Canada in regard to some of the branches 
throughout India. Contributions are also made to the National Council 
towards the total expenses. The policy is now adopted that this should be 
gradually reduced until it is extinguished. No cash grants are made to any 
local Associations. 

(12) The Y. M. C. A. Boy , Scouts are not allowed to sing **Qod Save 
the King.” 

There has been no evidence in support of the statement, and it has not 
been established. The Scout authorities of Madras. Travanoore. Burma, 
Central Provinces and the Punjab, in which places connection between the 
T. M. C. A. and the Boy Scouts exists, all state that the allegations are with* 
out foundation. 

(13) Sir Arthur Yapp came to India (17'3-1926) to make enquiries 
about Rod Propaganda of the Y. M. C. A. 

This statement is not supported by the facts. It appears that Sir 
Arthur Yapp came out to Malaya taking India on his way and spent altoge* 
ther less than seventeen days in India and Burma. We have seen a telegram 
from himself iu which this allegation os to the reasons of his visit to India 
is denied. 

(14) F. E. James is a part-author of a volume on Mahatma Oandbi. 

Hie facts are as follows 

It appears that in 1923 or 1924 Mr. F. E. James was asked to write 
a preface to a small brochure on Mahatma Gandhi by Principal Bridge of 
C. M. S. College, Calcutta. He read the M.S. and wrote • short ” Foreward” 
altout a page in length. This was included in a book called Mahatma 
Gandhi. The World Significaocs ” and Mr. James’ name appears on the 
title page as a part author. The book contains a considerable amount of 
matter by other people. The “ Foreward ” in question was put in the middle 
of the book and tacked on to a lot of other matter which looks as thoogh 
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Mr. Jamoi hM written all that section Instead of only the short paragraph 
that he did write. Mr. James wrote to the pablishers pointing this out as 
an entire breach of trust and asking that his name and *Toreward” be omitted 
from any future edition. Mr. James also wrote to the Seoretaryi European 
Assooiation» in September 1925 explaining what the facts were. 

Additional Issue. 

(a) The existence, nature and objects of the part taken in'politios in 
India the Secretaries employed by the Y. M. C. A. 

The paid officials of the Y. M. C. A. in India are 117 in number. Of 
these there are only three of whom it may be said that they have taken part 
in politics. In 1925 there were three, 1926 two, and 1927 one« Mr. J. R. 
Isaac. General Secretary of the Bangalore Association, was nominated by His 
Highness the Mahariga of Mysore to represent the Indian Christian commu- 
nity in the Mysore Legislative Assembly. He served for three years until 
September 1925, when he resigned owing to his transfer. 

Dr. S. K. Datta was nominated by the Governor-General to represent 
the Indian Christian community in the Legislative Assembly and served from 
1924 to 1926. 

Thirdly, Mr. F. E. James was elected in the Spring of 1924 to repre- 
sent the Presidency and Burdwan European constituency in the Bengal 
Legislative Council. He served until the dissolution of the Council in 1926. 
was re-elected unopposed in November 1926, and is still a member of the 
local legislature. 

Besides the above. Dr. Datta was appointed by the Secretary of State 
for India to serve as a member of the Indian Student Enquiry Committee 
under the chairmanship of the Earl of Lytton in 1921-22. Mr. F. £. James 
was appointed by the Bengal Government to be a member of the advisory 
Committee on Emigration for the Port of Calcutta. Mr. E. P. Hillier was 
nominated by the Bengal Government a member of the Calcutta Corporation 
to represent the Anglo-Indian community. He served for a year (1924-25). 

It is stated that it is possible that some of the other members of the 
Y. M. C. A. staff, particularly the Rural Secretaries, may have been nomi- 
nated to the District Boards. The Secretary in Ootacamund was nominated 
a member of the Municipality of that town to represent Indian Christians. 
Mr. J. W. Stanley was Member for one year of the Municipality of Allahabad 
in 1922-23. Mr. W. Hindis was appointed by the Madras Government a 
jail visitor of the Madras Penitentiary as also a member of the Committee on 
Unemployment. 

(b) Has any Y. M. C. A. Secretary permitted political propaganda to 
be carried on in Y. M. C. A. Halls f 

(o) Has the Y. M. C. A. or any of its Secretaries assisted those who 
tour India with political missions, and in what way 7 

These have already been dealt with under the headings 6, 9 and 10. 
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The Trade Union Congress. 

Tbe Eighth Bessioii of the Trade Union Congress began its session at Cawnpore on the 
S6TH ^OVElfBBB 1927. Among those present were Mr. Mardy Jones M. P., Hr. A. 
A. Poroeli, H. P., Mr. Hallswortli of tbe British Trade Union C«iDgress, Mr. Spratt, Hr. 
K. H. Joshi, H.L.A., Mr. Qiri, Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad, Mr. Jbabwala, Mr. C. 
F. Andrews, Mr, Dand, Mr. Kedarnath, Mr. S. P. Dange, Mr. Kishorilal Ghose, Dr. Vlswa- 
natb Hukherji and Hr. Q. Sethi. 

Fraternal greetings were read by Hr. N. M. Joshi, General Secretary, from the Com* 
rannist Party of Great Britain, the Bzeontive of the International Federation of Trade 
Union Congresses, Amsterdam and the political secretary of the Independent Labonr Party ; 
Mrs. Annie Besant, Mr. H, B. Moreno, Mr. Ginwala, Mr. B. Shiva ^ Bao, Mr. Kanjl 
Dwarakadas, Mr. B. L. Aiyar, and other Indian labour leaders. 

Irish Labour Party's Message. 

Among the messages received by the Trade Union Congress, was one from the Irish 
Labonr Party and Trade Union Congress. "While the Irish movement oannst claim " 
proceeds the message, " that It. has been able to keep itself folly Informed of the details of 
the progress of the Trarle Union* movement in India, ws feel thut conditions and history 
of onr respective countries create a natural bond of sympathy and union. Our ezperienoe 
has been that the political sitnation of the omatry has in many ways hampered tbe 
development of a fnlly effective trade onion organisation, and we have realised firstly that 
tbe eolation of the political problem is a condition precedent to the solotion of labour 
problems, and secondly that political freedom, of itself, cannot mean true freedom for tbe 
workers. We do not doubt that these facts, which might be deduced in theory and have 
with ns been confirmed in practice, wilt actively present in the minds of the delegates Co 
yonr Congress. We look forward with hope both to the advancement of India towards poli- 
tical freedomiand to the progress of Indian workers towards social and economic freedom. 

Beoeption Address. 

Hr. Qanesh Shanker Viiiyarthi. Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcoming 
the delegates observed that tb lugh tbe greatness of the city was due to the labourers, 
their oomiition was extremely nusatisfactory. He invited Che distinguished visitors to 
pay a visit to tbe houses of the labourers which, in Mr. Baklalvala's language, would not 
in Europe be considered fit even for brutee. Child mortality, due to tnberoulosls, was 
very great. Tbe Hnnicipal Board took little interest in the labourers. Labour represen- 
tation on tbe board was nominal. Neither bad they any representation in the Provinolal 
Counoil. Tbe Government bad turned a deaf ear to their repeated demands. It hail even 
expressed inability to Investigate the extent of unemployment in tbe province. The 
demand for better housing conditions for labourers met with the answer that unless a 
sobeme was put forward, nothing could be said. Tbe Improvement Trust also were not 
sympatbstio. Tbe Government, be alleged, was antagonistic to the Labonr movement, 
and ite woikers were special objects of tbe attention of tbe police, and be asserted that 
the proposed millurj police in the province, was aimed at tbe workers' and peasants* 
organisation* 

Dewan Obamanlal, who on rising, was aooorded an ovation next delivered his 
presidential addrese. 


PresidanlialAddraee. 

Desran Ohamanlal said if tbe Trade Union movement were to snoceed, India most 
have a etiong central executive spreading out lu Untaeles into the provineet. They had 
the example of the British Labour movement before chess. The Brttieb movement was 
forced to call a triple alliaooe against the British Trade unionists. 

BecCional Uuions, with sectional politics, could never snoceed in modem industrial 
oonditlons, in view of tbe fact that capital was mnrohing towards oont|dets synthssis, not 
Ottlyr gachmol, hot intcmationol. In this connection, Dsirnn Ctanoaint adtooatod tl|0 
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colliftlkm of A lAffe oentrol fand of Bi. 10 lokhi to bo cootroHed by a oentfAl enoottve 
Md to be epent on orgAniiAtioo work. He deelt with the eonditloiu of Uboar ia ladte 
aad other eoantrieA Be next referred to the KbarAopnr loek-oat And then detailed hie 
eebeme regarding organiiation of the worken and peaeante in India. Hie eeheine, Dewan 
Ohaoanlal eaid, wae a limple one. The first item in that scheme was the oolleetion of the 
fnnds referred to abore. The second item was the appointment of tried and trusted orga- 
niters. The third item was the division of the country on parallel lines, one diTislon 
to inoinde indnstrial areas, and the other dirision to include agriooltnral arcM, The 
fonrth Item on the programme was the difision of each area into districts with distinct 
headquarters, district organisers and a competent staff. District officers must have under 
them competent propagandists, and there mast be linking op of the organisations both 
agricultural and industrial in their particular areas. The fifth item in the programme 
was the establiibmeot of a publicity bureau, which must be manned by paid officials under 
whom there must be a staff of competent linguists, with a central press. From the head- 
quarters of this bureau, must be sent out literature in the shape of posters, handbills and 
pamphlets, to each district headquarters. 

Prooe^ing, Dewan Ghamanlal said that they had an apprenticeship of seven years. 
It was time the Trade Union Congress in India became an exemplary organisation in the 
east riralling and excelling every similar movement in the world. It was nseleia to make 
complaints regarding their condition against either the employers or the Govern meot. 
A complaint had arisen that the Government of India, although they were anxious to help, 
in their own way Indian industry, when it showed signs of distress, had not realised their 
responsibility towards the workers. The only lever they oouid employ was the lever of 
Strong organisation, and it was for that Tetaon that no reliance should be placed upon any 
outside agency, bat on their own inherent strength. 

Deferring to the coming Statutory Commission, Dewan Ghamanlal said that their 
organisation was not considered important enough to be consulted by Hfs Kxoallenoy the 
Viceroy. But if it had been consulted, it could have returned but the same answer that 
had been given to the British Government by practically the nnanimous voice of India. 

** We shall have nothing to do with it. Those politicians who believe they can get their 
freedom as a gift from the Conservative Government*’ said Dewan Ghamanlal ** are ignorant 
of the world factors.** To co-operate with the Commission would merely show that they 
still put a preminm upon flankeydom and human debasement. It was to the credit of the 
average politician that he bad openly indicated his dissociation from the work of Com- 
mission. The main work which the Commission was intended to perform was not that 
of drawing up a self-government scheme, bat an Imperial Defence scheme forfntnre 
military necessities and the finding of markets for British manufactures. **Be it noted** he 
added, **that the precursors of the Statntory Commission is the Secretary of State for 
War, and British Labonr is to be represented, not by oar friends Hr. A. A. Purcell or 
Mr, George Lansbnry. bat by two minor Labour war-lords From this platform, I call 
upon the British Labour Party to withdraw the two labour members from Commission. 
As self-respecting men they should tender their resignation voluntarily. India does not 
want them, and their own principle shonld prevent them from acting as the * common 
hangmen of a nation * in distress. 

Dewan Ohamanlal next referred to labonr representation in the Cqnncils ani demand- 
ed adult suffrage. He recommended that the Congress shonld draw np their repre- 
sentation in the form of a manifesto, and place their case not before the Statutory 
Commiftsion, but before the world. 

Conolnding, Dawan Ghamanlal paid a tribute to Comrades T, C. G w warn! N. H. 
Jushi, V. y, Giri, H. Jhabwala and others who stood by the workers throughont the year, 
and also to the British and Bnssian movements for the assistance they had given, and 
asked the Congress to send their greetings to the workers in China, Britain ani Rnssia. 


The GADAral SAcrAtArjr*t Report. 

The Ctoneral Secretary's report, as approved by the Bxeontfve Council, was then 
adopted. It stated that two unions already affiliated had withdrawn affiliation, on aoount 
of the Post^ Department*B obj •ction. New applications from five anions bad been re- 
eefved. No fixooutive Council meeting oouid be held during the year, but busineas was 
toansaoted by means of oireulars issned to the affiliated anions and to the members of the 
JExeoutive Council. The report complained that only 83 out of the 68 affiliated nuious 
supplied information to the General Secretary as regards their membership, fioanees, eto« 

«... the Indian Mines Act at present before the Lfgislative Assembly, the 

report complained that the limit of the maitiosum dallj|r hoars of work should hays 
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fiiai 'M hifli M 12 bonn. The repert regr^feed the poetpooemeat of ooaeldofattoiL hf 
tiie Oofiraamt of India, of the reeommendatioai and ooa?eathai pait»t at the alath 
•enfoii of the lofeernational L\boar Coaferenoe. It maaMooed the prop'Mal lotroiaoMoa 
taf llr. H. 1C. Joihi in the LegiatatiTe A^eembly of a Bill to free from oiimlnal liahUitjTi 
aaregiltered trade onions or any group of ttro or more parsons noting in fartheranoa of a 
trade diapate. It regretted that efforts at legislation to saonre mnoioipal franchise for 
workers residing in Bombay city sboaid hare failed and that the Bombay Legislatite 
Oonaoil shonld not hare passed the amendment intended to giro reprae natation to workers 
OB the Bombay Unirersity Senate. May Day oelebrations organised in B »mbay an t other 
plaoee were also chronicled ae well as the work done by Mr. V. 7. Girl and Mr. O Sethi 
at the lotemational Labonr Conferenee, and by the latter in the Paris International Trad# 
Uoioa Congress and at the E.iinbnrgb session of the British Trade Union Congress. 

SECOND DAY--277H NOVEMBER 1 927. 

The Kharagpur Lock-out. 

The Co^ress re-assembled on this day in tin afternoon. In the be^nrlag 
Rai Saheb Chandrika prasad moved*; (a). This Congress supports the Central 
Council of the B. N. Railway Indian Labour Union in the attitude they hive taken 
up in their fight with the railway administration, and offers its whole-hearted 
co-operation in whatever action they may hereafter take; (b) this Congress 
emphatically protests against the tone of the communique issued by the Agent of 
the B. N, Railway on the 23rd November, and cons! lers it positively humiliating 
and calculated to hamper the progress of negotiations for an honourable 
settlement. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. B. D. Mistri, and supported by Mr. 
Daud and Dr. Bishwanath Mukerji, and was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Pttrcall's Addrast. 

Addressing the Congress Mr. A. A. ParoelJ^ H.P., said 

On behalf of the British Trade Union Congress, I bring yon oomradely fiaternal 
greetings from the trade onions and millions of organised workers of Britain I can assure 
yon that those organised workers are watching the developments of the tra<le nnfons ia 
India with the keenest interest and elosest attention and that they wish yoa the greatest 
snooess in your endeavours to improve the position of the workers and to boild op a 
powerful trade anion movement in this great Empire of Inlia. 

1 am well aware of the trials yoa mast undergo, and the diffienlties yon most meet 
with in the conrse of yoar traie anion work. I kmw that dogge<i patienoe, oonrage aol 
exoeptional organising ability are reqair<»d io the esoeptional circamstanees amier wbieh 
yon mnat wora. I want to tell yoa that, what yoa have done ami are dot rfg, is greatly 
appreciated, and is being incrimeingly appreeiatod by the active men and women in the 
British Trade Union movement, an I that the presence here of myself and my oolleagoe, 
Mr. Joseph Hallsworth, is at the express desire of the dc’egates of tht Eiinbnrgh Tnute 
Union Congress, who iPere anxioas that we shonld give yon all the enoonragement and 
amistanoe that we oonld. 

The worker! of Britain desire to effect the closest fraternal relationship with the 
workers of India, and they have sent ns to voice their sympathy with the Indian workers 
in their straggle, and to establish the closest pomlble organ isational oontaota Within re- 
omit years, there has been dev .doping, in the British m^yvement, a deeper knowledge of 
Indian affairs, and part of oar totk is to aoqnfre all the Information concerning the Indian 
worker! and m Indian trade nolonism that we can, so that we can make It koowa« on onr 
letnm, that the workers of Britain feel that they have maob in common with the workere 
here^ That is the badness of onr Delegation. It la onr dnty io do, whatever Is poesibla 
to Ifnk-op to oo>ofdioate onr trade onion movmnast with the British movement. We oagbt 
to be one great united movement. 

The employing clast of Briuin is, lo a large extent, the empl^ng elaeese In 
India. It is regrettable that the older trade anion movement of Britain did not 
appreeiate that long ago, and we no donbt would have been maoh more an oee m fnl in 
onr negotiations and dealings with the employers, partienlarly in those Indostries whidi 
tnosify into India, saeh as, the textile and into indostriea. Many Britieb firms have 
Ifiidnetrlal nndertakiogs here. British intereett exercise a large shave of oontrol over 
iaten Iron and steel works and factories, workshops, mines, and to on. Britieb fiaaaeiat 
UMeieilg aie tvesaendoealy strong hare, and the British Oovernmenl ie the efgga et ibf| 
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mommt lor ospicwlttg the will of the empl<^lng oleie, end it exerdeai iaperitl donlnlOA 
Ofer thli rut ooontrjr br e thomeod eeonomie end politioel threede. 

The deitittlei of the workers of Britain ere linked together with the deetlnies of the 
workers of Indie. Tonr trade onion mofeinent has to meet end deal reiy lergeljr with 
the same factors as the trade onion of Britain. To most British workers India Isa land 
of strangeness, mystery and romance. In tlm elementary schools, where tbqr feoeife endb 
ednoation as they do receive, ami in the newspapers and magaiines which th^ read 
safassquontiy, the workers of Great. Britain are sadly misinformed as to the real state of 
aflhirs in India. In yonr dealings with the British workers you shonld make aliowanoe 
for the kind of mental attitode which is tpHSially engemierod by the governing class. It 
is onr desire to dispel some of the ilinsions abont India when we re .nrn. 

Jnst as we, in Britain, need and desire fall information about the indostrial oondl* 
tions in India and the Indian trade union movement, so I want to urge the leaders ol the 
Indian trade union movement to carefnlly gather together all information abont the 
trade onion movements in Britain, G ermany, hmerica, and Btimia, particnlarly and in the 
world generally. Much valuable knowledge could he obtained even from Mexico and 
China, The woikers of the western world are jnst beginning to learn something of the 
working and living o m litiont of the work srs and peasants of India. Those conditions are 
snob as to menace civilisation. 

A grave and terrible responsibility rests upon yon and the In Jian trade anion move- 
ment generally. Here, in India, legislation to enforce even 12 hours shifts as a protective 
measure in the mines meets with the opposition of the mine-owners. The cotton mills of 
liSncashire work 82 hours pur week. The cotton mills of India work 63 boars a week. 
In every industry in India, we find the workers working almost twice as long as their 
fellow-workeis in similar indnstries in Britain and America. We say that the wage the 
British miner receives is not a living wage. We say, that it is impossible for a miner 
and bis family to properly live on such a wretched rate of pay ; indeed it ia not 
poifible. But if that is truthfully said abont the British miner, what ought to bo 
said about the Indian miner f It is said by the capitalist employers both foreign 
and native in defence of this frightful exploitation of the native Indian workers, that 
their working capacity still is far below that of the British and American workers. They 
tell ns that, when India has been famed for its skilled craftsmen for centuries and when 
many of the arts and crafts known in the world have been derived from India— they tell 
ns that, when their balance-sheets and their profits give the lie direct to the statement 
that India is repldly being transformed into a great indnstrial conntry. 

This modern mdustriaiism must be made to synchronise with modern life, by ensuring 
that modern conditions are applied to every aspect of life. As workers are being com- 
poUed to operate modern machinery so they should be given opportunities of dwelling in 
modern honscs, under sanitary and healthy oonditious. Do not let industrial progrem 
carry in its train, all the horrors of capitalism without its economic and social organisation 
as far as the workers are concerned. At this stage of world progress, these evils can be 
avoided. It is not inevitable that India should pass through a period sooh as Britain has 
passed throngh during the past o^mtury, which has played much havuo with the happiness 
and well-being of the toiling millions of Great Britain. India is deeply involved in world 
economy. Indian manafaetures are competing for a place in the wgrlti marketa Indian 
textiles are driving the textiles of Lancashire out of the Eastern markets. Indian coal ii 
now being oonsnmed where British ooal was oousamod formerly. The prodnets of yonr 
mills and factories are now to be found in all the principal cities of the world. We most 
all beoome aware of world developments. You have made substantial progress in the 
organisation of railway men, pnblio administrative workers, textile and engineering 
workers. There is vital neoeisity to develop organisation among all sections of workers 
in order to give the correct balance to the movement everywhere. 

Mr. Halleworih'e Spewch. 

Mr. Joseph Hallsworth, who has had a grmit deal to do with international organisa- 
tion of clerical employees and shop assistants, speaking next^bserved 

Here we represent no particular section of workers. We represent the whole Britieb 
Trade Union movement, which regards, with special interest, the beginning of the growth 
of trade nnions in this great ooontry. In no oonntry can labour live for itself alone. This 
is true also of each individual trade union in every oountry ; the eucoew of one leads to the 
snooess of another, and sfee iwrso. We are all slaves la the slavery of onr fellows. 
Under the national and international organisatioii of eapltaliem, aided and bottiessed 
by all the forces of Government, slavery in a greater or less degree Is inevilabie ; and 
vfill be so until ijrorkers of every t^pe beeomo enflletenll^ edaohted and houei^ eC 
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Mid ntpontibilitieUi to entiiro that indttftrj and tmioos wiU be demooraUcally 
owned and eontrollecL 

The growth of trade anloniam in onr eoniftrj baa been largely ooineident with the 
growth of oapUaliam Itielf. The young Indian iao?emeat ie, howeter^ faced with the 
eniHWienoed and highly organised moreroent of the employerc in the conntry. Kererthc* 
leM| the Britiab trade onions have to learn something of valne from Indian experience. 
Onr aims In a general sense are the same. What we want are the gooti things of life, 
the things that make happiness. V. e want a happy India, a happy Britain, a happy world 
and a happy homanity. Conoinding, Mr. Hallsworth orged thnm to take salBoieot 
interest in their movement to enable the workers to create their own leaders. 

Mr. Marday Jonas' Speech 

Mr. T. Mardy Jones conveyed the g* eating of the British miners, who he said, were 
the finest body of fighters Labour has yet protiuoeti, rrooee<iing, bo said it was not 
necessary for one to be months and months in India to be able to say that the greatest 
need of the masses was free education in the lower stages. The second need was organised 
Labour. He continned 

** Yon are going through the same expirienoe as wo went through 50 years ago, 
when we were unorganisiHi and wer<* slaves, and when trade unionism was illegal. The 
masses here are more literate and helpful than in Britain at that time. They were 
however better in one nspect. They bad one rao(‘, one language, au<i one religion prr* 
vailing. Britain in India b'^gan edncatitin at the ton. To-day, they are reaping the 
reward as the educated naturally resent the foreign yoke, and want th«*ra to olrar out. 
Bnt if the masses had been educated, they would have had to clear out long ago. Your 
need is education to all, nntill you have trained the workers to assume the leadership of 
Labour.” 

Mr. Mardy Jones asked them to press the Government to recognise trade unionism 
in State industries. Every argument now used against the improvement of labour oon« 
ditioos, was used in Britain 60 years ago. “ 1 tell yon,” h') said ** if you are worthy of 
the name of Indians, if you are worthy of Swaraj, unite against the Qovernment and 
force legislation not ten years hence, but here and now, to clear women labour out of the 
mines, labour ought to be men labour ; and women ought to be at the home rearing 
children. The day is o iming when capitalism will give way to Socialism. You have got to 
work and see that religion and caste will never divide you ” Mr, Jones related the story 
of the warder of a lunatic asylum, who when asked, how he was able to oonirol so many, 
single-handed said ** Lunatics never combine.” You should not trust so much even the 
Labonr Party in England, You must help yourself, and have trust in yourself, and the 
Labour Party will help you. The visit to India of Mr. A. A. Purcell and Mr. Joseph 
Hallsworth is a landmark in the history of the International Lahnitr movement. Unite, 
and you will get Swaraj and when you get Swaraj, remember, you have to watch the rich 
rnling class, as we watch them in England. 

Proceedings and Resolutions* 

* The Statutory Cominiuion. 

Consideration of the resolution regarding the Statutory Cominission waS 
thentak en up. The resolution ran as follows > 

” This Congress realising that, inasmuch as the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission violates the principle of self-determination, and inasmuch as the 
Commission, as at present constituted, is, in its opinion, but an attempt to find 
ways and means to perpetuate the imperialistic domination of Great Britain 
over India, declares that the Statutory Commission should be boycotted. 

** Further, this Congress appoints a committee, consisting of Messrs. Chaman* 
lal, Joshi, Jhabwala, Kishorilal Ghose, Dange, Spratt, Daud and Sethi to draw 
up a Labour constitution for the future government of India, to be presented, and 
approved by the Executive Council, and published for the guidance of the work- 
ing classes.” 

After the resolution bad been moved by Mr. Kishorilal Ghose, and duly 
ngcoiided and supported, an amendment was moved, adding, in the first part, the 
words ** and calls upon the Parliamentary Labour Party to withdraw the two 
Labour representatives 
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Mr« & A« Duse, in opposing the amendment, said it breathed mendicancy » 
and was therefore humiliating. 

The mover of the resolution accepted the amendment, and the resolution 
as amended was then passed by co votes against 30. 

Poll was demanded, and the President promised to take it the next day. 
But a section of the Communists kept on protesting and some passages<at-arms 
ware exchanged between the two sections. Eventually the Communists withdrew 
in protest. 

The following other resolutions approved by the Subjects Committee were 
then discussed and passed (1) This Congress urges upon the Government of 
India to appoint a commission to revise the Workmen’s Compensation Act and 
give adequate representation thereon to the Trade Union Congress. 

fa) This Congress urges upon the Government of India the necessity of passing 
legislation fixing the maximum hours of work for all industrial workers at eight 
hours a day, and 48 hours a week. 


THIRD DAY-‘2dTH DBCBMBER 1927. 

Release of Bengal Detenus Demanded. 

The Trade Union Congress passed on this day the following resolutions 

“While thanking the individual members of the British Labour Party for 
their strong support to the agitation in India for the release of the peoi)le incar- 
cerated indefinitely without trial, this meeting of the Congress notes with regret 
that the policy of detaining people without trial sanctioned in 1924 by Lord 
Olivier as Secretary of State for India under the Labour Government, and 
continued since then by the Conservative Government, has not been repudiated 
by the party, and that no demand has been made by the party in and outside 
Parliament for the wholesale release of these unfortunate men ; and trusts that 
effective steps would be taken by the British organised labour to compel the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal either to release them or 
to bring them to trial in an ordinary court of law.” 

Miss Mayo’s Attack. 

This Congress emphatically protests against the slanderous and libellous 
accusations made against the whole Indian nation by Miss Mayo in her book 
“ Mother India,” and desires that all Labour movements in the world should take 
note of it. 

” Further, this Congress requests Mr. C. F. Andrews to write a brief reply 
on behalf of the All-India Trade Union Congress, which will be printed after its 
being submitted to and approved by the Executive Council. 

Sickness and Infirmity Legislation. 

“ In view of the fact that in India there is no legislation, at present, providing 
for benefits for industrial workers during sickness, including confinement of 
women, infirmity and old age, this Congress urges upon the Government of India 
to pass immediately legislation making provision for these benefits. 

Minimum Wages for Workers. ^ 

” In view of the fact that wages in India are extremely low and also in view 
of the fact that it is the right of the workers to get a minimum living wage, this 
Congress urges upon the Government of India to pass legislation to set up a 
macninery to determine the minimum wage.” 

Seamen’s Grievances. 

The Congress also passed resolutions regarding seamen’s grievances, enfotco- 
ment of the seamen’s Recruitment Committee’s recommendation fiir the intro- 
ducing of a bill for amending the Merchant Shipping Act and the estabUshment 
of a seamen’s recruitment bureau, and urging the shipping companies and the 
government to have an eight-hour day for seamen and mariners. 
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Other Resolutions. 

The Trade Union Congress passed a resolution appointing a Council of 
Action to organise a mass movement of the workers and peasants, to extricate 
them from their present condition of abject poverty. The Council was to be 
subject to control by the Executive Council of the T. U. C. to whom it should 
present a report of its activities and submit its programme of work. 

The Congress urged the enforcement of the conventions passed at the Inter* 
national Labour Conference of 1926 regarding articles of agreement and tnspec* 
tion on board ship. 

The Congress congratulated the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
having attaint the tenth anniversary of the first workers’ republic, in spite of 
Imperialist intervention. 

Another resolution condemned the piece system obtaining in Government 
presses and urged the Government to appoint a committee to enquire into the 
grievances of pressmen and compositors, and called on the Government to see 
that the Factory Inspectors kept strict watch over factories and enforced the 
factory rules. 

The Congress further declared its adherence to the memorandum submitted 
to the Government, by the Indian Colliery Employees Association Act regarding 
limitation of working hours underground, and vehemently protested against 
compulsion of labourers to work underground for more than eight hours at a 
stretch, under any circumstances. 

The Congress further urged that Sundays should be observed as full holidays. 

The Congress deplored the failure of the Anglo-Russian unity negotiations 
and urged that further attempts be made to bring about unity between the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, and Red International Labour. 

The Congress condemned the policy of the Government of India in placing 
hindrances in the way of the affiliation of Trade Unions in the country with 
the All-India Trade Union Congress and their registration under the Trade 
Union Act. 

Another resolution congratulated Mr. Philip Spratt on his release. 

Another resolution urged that the menials in the Telegraph Department 
should be given the same rights and privileges as the subordinates in the Postal 
Department, and that they should not be considered as in any way inferier to 
the postal workers. 

The Con^Tcss declared that as the Government was pursuing a policy of 
giving state aid to industries, in the form of bounties, it should see that the 
mterest of the workers employed therein, wa;. properly safe-guarded. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews was elected President for the coming year, and Mr. 
Thengdi, Mr. Daud and Mr. B. N. Mukerji as Vice-Presidents. Mr. N. M. Josh! 
was re-elected General Secretary, and Mr. Ginwala as Treasurer. Mr. Thabwalla, 
Mr. Dange and Mr. Bakhole were elected as Organising Secretary and Assistant 
Secretaries, respectively. 

The Congress appointed Dewan Chamanlal, as the Indian workers’ delegate 
at the next session of tne International Labour Conference ; and Mr. Thengadt, 
Mr. Sethi and Mr. P. C. Bose as advisers.The Congress then dissolved. 


The Gandhi — Saklatvale Correspondence. 

On the Utility of Trade Union Movement iu India. 

The following are the lull texts of two letters* one from Mahatma 
Oandbi and the other from Ma. Saklatvala anent the iuangoration of Trade 
Union movement in India for the welfare and prosperity of the labouring 
classes. The Mahatma in bis letter to Saklatvala writes that the establishment 
of aoeh Industrial organisation in India will jeopardise the position of ^ 
Ubonrers as they will be topis in the hands of desigiiing people wbo have 
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Uways an aye on the main chance. The Mahatma ascribes the ineyitable evil 
to disintegration amongst the labourers. Labour organisation can only exist 
in name in India/* says Mahatma Gandhi. 

Contrary is tbe view which Mr. Saklatvala holdis. According to him 
all the energies of the nationalist leaders of all shades of opinion shcmld 
be harnessed towards the early inauguration of labour and industrial organ- 
isations all over the country. 

Mr. Gandhi's Latter. 

Dear Friend, Srimaii Anasaja Bai has sent me yonr letter to bereelf, and yonr joint 
letter to her, Oulzarilal and Desai, 1 have read them both carefally. i had yonr letter 
also. I could not reply to you earlier for want of your address. 

Ai soon as 1 beard from AnuBuya Bai, 1 put myself in communication with Motilalji. 
1 am daily expecting his reply. You shall know it as soon as 1 receive it. 1 thank yon 
for the confidence yon repose In me and it will be a joy to me if 1 can render any personal 
service to yon } but I am afraid my longing and ability to render service have to stop there. 

Bo far as our ideals are concerned, we stanti apart. Whilst Anusuya Bai and Shan- 
karlal Banker, as aloo Oulzarilal and Desai, are absolutely free agents, th^y have exercised 
their clioice of accepting my gaulanoe in framing their labour policy and administration. 
1 most then fore rboulder my share of the responsibility for what is happening about 
Labour in Ahmedabad. 1 have certainly ailviKd them to keep Ahmcdabad labour aloof 
from the other labour movements in India so long as Abmrdabal labour chooses to remain 
under thrir guidance. My reoKon is exct^ingly simple. Labour In India is still extremely 
unorganised. The labourers have no mind of their own, when it comes to matters of 
national policy or even the general welfare of labour itself. Labourers in various parts 
of India have no special contact and no other mutual ties. It is provincial, and even in 
the same city it is highly communal. It is not everywhere wisely guided. In many 
places it is under selfish and highly unscrupulous guidance. There is no absolute cohesion 
amongst provincial labour leaders ; and there is little discipline among sub-leaders. The 
latter do not uniformly tender obedience to their provincial chiefs. Leaders in different 
provinces have no single policy to follow. In these circumstances, an alMndia union 
oan only exist on paper. 1 hold it to be suicidal, therefore, for Ahmedabad to think of 
belonging to it. My own conviction is that Ahmedabad is rendering a service to labour 
all over India by its abstention, or as 1 call it, self-restraint. If it can succeed in per- 
fecting its own organisation, it is bound to serve as a model to the rest of India and its 
foooess is bound to prove highly infectious. But 1 am free to confess that there is as 
yet no assurance of sucoess in tiie nriir future. Th - energy of the workers is sorely tried 
in combating disruptive forces that ever continue to crop up. There is the H ndu-Muslim 
tension. There is the question of Touchables and Untouchables iu Hinduism etc. Add 
to this extreme* ignorance and selfishness among the labourers themselves. It is a marvel 
to me that labour in Abroeiiabad has made the progress it ban during the last 12 years 
of its corporate existence. If then Ahmedabad remains isolated it does so not selfishly, 
bnt for the sake of labour as a whole. 

Labour and Capital. • 

One word as to the policy. It is not anti-capitalistic. The idea is to take from 
Capital, Labour’s due share and no more : and this not by paralysing Capital, bnt by 
reform among the laliourers from within and by their own self-consciousnf'ss ; not again 
through the cleverness and manoeuvering of non-labour leaders, but by educating labour 
to evolve its own leadership and its own self-reliant, self-existing organisation. Its direct 
aim is not in the least degree political, but is interral reform and evolution of internal 
strength. The indirect result of this evolution, whenever it becomes complete, wdl 
naturally be tremendotsly political. I have not therefore the remotest idea of exploiting 
labour or organising it for any direot political end. It will be of itself a political power 
of first class importance when it becomes a self-existing unit. Labour, in my opinion, 
must not become a pawn in the hands of the politician on the political chess-board ; and 
my aim can be achieved if I oan retain the intelligent and voluntary oo-operation of 
workers in Ahmedabad, and if our joint effort nltimately succeeds. This is my dream. 1 
bog it because it gives me all the consolation I need and the policy I have ontlined, yon 
will recognise, is a direot ootcome of my implidt belief in and acceptaaoe of non-violence. 
It may be all a ddusion ; but it is as much a reality with me as life itself so long as 1 do 
not tee it as a delusion, but see it as the only life-giving force. Yon will now tea wby 
1 oaanot, even if I had the power, leepoad to yonr appellor dividiag the faadi oaUaeM 
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hf m in Moordftnoe with your taggeftioa. Bat 1 owy toil joa that I haoe not eien tha 
powet. Tha faadt have been oolleoted purely for Khodi work ; and it would be orimioal 
meapproprlatiou on my part to divert them to any other uee. 

Thii letter may not plaoee you. I ehall be aorry if it doea not. But I regard you oa 
a tellow^aaeker after truth aod if my reading of you ia o irreot, there ia no reoaon why my 
having told you the truth ami nothing but the truth ahould not pleaae yju immeuaely. 
It ia not given to all of ua to agree with one another in all our opiniona ; but it ia given 
to every one of oa to tender the aame respect for the opiniona and ootiona of our fellowa 
ua we expect for our own. 


Mr. Saklntvnln*! Rnply. 

Dear Comrade Gandhi,— I am in receipt of your letter of lOth ICay, and I aee that 
yon have written it from the Kandi Hilla, where I preanme you are recuperating from 
your illoeao. 1 truat you will be restored to health by the time this letter reaches you. 

Let me say in my usual blunt way that ** 1 am returning to my atteck upon you.*' 
Of coarse, yon understand the meaning and nature of my ** attacks " upon you, uamt^iy, 
that recognising in you a man of indomitable spirit, with a real propagandisi'o bean and 
qualities, 1 want you to deal with the various Indian movements in the way in which 
snooess is made for such movements in other parts of the world. 

I am not coming to you in the midst of your suooea^, in the mitist of great victories 
for our poor people, in the mi ist of great def<>ats and setbacks to our imperialist oppressors, 
with merely a fanciful appeal to you to aiopt some now method. 1 come to you, rather, 
in the time of great reverses for our country, when on every front political, economic 
and social, we are suffering reverse upon reverse, are being pushed back every where, are 
disorganised, disunited and dispirited in all depart ments of pnbiiO life, and our intolent 
antagonists are Jannohing attack after attack upm ns. 

1 still want yon to recognise that the forces within a nation do not depend merely 
on relative nnmbers. Now one small section of a nation and now another becomes an 
Important factor, occupying a k<?y piisition at some critical moment in the tflairs of the 
oonntry, and counting as a national force even though in itself a minority. The peasantc 
and the villagers may become at time the most snooessfal factor in defying the tax* 
gatherer ; the soldiers an I the fighters may becime at times an important looior to reckon 
with, when ia their own mind and oonscioutneis, tliey are unwilling to launch out upon 
an nuholy campaign such as the one carrieii out by the Oovernmeot of India in Ohioa. 
And at times the industrial workers, however small in numbers, may btoome for a country 
the all-important factor of lif *, auil may bring about a paralysis of the most powertnl 
activities of the imperial eiploiter or of a dominating class. 

Need for All-India Trade Union Movement. 

Because our coantry is )arg !y agricultural, it dors not at all follow that in the 
economy u( m'Hlern life our oruaniseii workers shall be of less value or shall beoooie a 
less important section of the community than in any other country which is more Indus- 
trialised and Jess agricultural, under similar circuiu^taiiOi'S. If a large country has to 
depend upon a small iiumb r of industriat woikers as compareil to agriculturalists, the 
pow’^r of the indostrial*work'^rs does not b 'comc any tbo less on that accout. 

It is with the abo/e observations that I have been constantly attempting to direct 
your mind to the necessity and importance of an organis 'd industrial labour movement 
within oar national activity. Such a movement, In the hrst place, must be national atKi 
embrace the whole country. It is not for you and me to- Jay to devise new and fantastic 
organisations when we see the value of the extstinu Trade Union movements in nil tbs 
advancing and powerful countries of the world. We must have an AlMndfa Trade Union 
movement. 

I am not at the present moment arguing about your m sthods or about y mr ideate, 
1 am only denoancing your idea that the organisation of labour should b s seetional. 
should be communal and should be limiMd to a Mttla spot like Abmodabod. Dii you ever 
try to have an Indian Nati mal Congress for Ahmedabtd aloo^* f Di. I you ever try to 
confine the Kha*Jdar movemeut to Anmedabod alone f Did yon ever try to have the 
National Education movement confined to Ahm*dab«>if Wnj then should yon try to 
restrict your ideal labour movemetu to AhmeiUbad f Von are not weakening the political 
movement, the khaddar movement, the National Biuoaiion movement, ky enoonrogtng 
Ahmedabod or any one important district to fall away ami stand aloof from the whom 
aailonal movement ; then why should you do so in the oose of the large natiooal labcmr 
BMivement by asking atui encouraging an important industrial centre like Ahmedabod to 
ftond aloof and glone t Lut me examine yogr reommin^ at tome ieofth. 
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State of Iiidiftii Leboar and the^Bemedy. 

Yon eay labonr in India ie extiemely onorganieod. Do yon not iay« tlierefoee, Uiai 
an right in appealing to yon to employ yoar great poerer in organieing laboar on an 
adequate national batif f Yon cannot argne that oar nambera are nneleldy, for aeany 
Weetarn ooantriea haFO larger nnmbeii of workers to deal with ; not can yon And fault 
with tbe vaitnem of the area of onr oonntrj, for both Bossia and China baTO overoome 
their greater diffioalties in the respect. 

Yon complain that Indian labonrera baee no mind of their own on mattera of general 
policy or even of labour p dicy. That is exactly where the ?alne and need of propaganda 
comes in. Had oar workers the conscions policy. I would not hsTe been driven to urge 
you to help them and to preach to them in order to organise them. For kbaddar and for 
non-oo«operation, yon fearlesslessly ca'ry out a whirlwind eompaign all over the country 
amongst villagers and workers who had no conception of your deal before your propaganda 
reached them. Yon, with your colleagues, confessed to carrying out a labour propaganda 
in Ahmedabad ; all that I ask is that Ahmeclabsd should be merely a part of a whole and 
that your services should be unreservedly given to the whole movement. 

You say in your letter ** Labourers in various parts of India have no social 
contract and no other mutual ties.” That is where you ignore and overlook the 
most powerful common factor of life that has unfailingly united men and women 
in other countries despite their hundred and one and sometimes very bitter 
differences on religious, social or clan questions. No man has succeeded nor 
shall one now succeed in stopping modern industrialism, and the economic factor 
is the one common factor that applies to, and that unites men and women of 
various social, natural, religious and communal textures. Hours, wages, stand- 
ards of life, political and legislative needs of the workers, are on the whole so 
uniform that when organised to battle around these wants, they have invariably 
forgotten and drowned their internal dissensions. The absence of labour unity 
and trade union discipline is a more serious loss to the India of to-day than we 
have yet learned to observe. 

Position of Ahmedabad Labour. 

On the one hand, you blame Indian labour for being sectarian and com- 
munal and on the other hand, when the All-Indian Trade Union Congress is 
struggling to build up national and international labour unity, you feel tempted 
to induce Ahmedabad to stand separate and apart, You say, It is not every- 
where wisely guided.” Does that not rather support my argument that you 
and other popular Congress and Swaraj leaders must take up the work? Then 
you decide various factors making for dissension and disunity amongst labour 
organisers. All that merely strengthens my appeal that all sane ani truly 
selfless persons in public life should devote themselves to the task of organising 
the industrial and agricultural workers. The persons who have been organising 
labour in Ahmedabad may be doing well owing to the fortuitous circumstances 
that they possess more means than most other Indian groups could possibly have. 
There is a mild form of welfare work carried on and conciliation is established 
betwe?n individual complainants and their bosses. This is all. That is not 
modern trade unionism which is struggling for justice and the right of the 
workers to possess in common what they produce for the common good, and to 
control and regularise their own destiny. What has Ahmedabad labour done, 
what can Ahmedabad labour do, if it is torn away from the All-India Trade Union 
movement? It can certainly never aspire to be either a pattern or a model. 
Can Ahmedabad labour secure better hours, better wages, better education, a 
better franchise and the right of the worker to compensation in industrial acci* 
dents, unemployment allowances, old age pensions, etc., unless and until labouv^ 
in the whole Bombay Presidency and in all India, obtain the same? Ahmedabad 
district by itself, as a district, even of well-organised labour, cannot possibly do 
anything for itself, whereas by holding aloof it can weaken the labour movement 
in the rest of India and can strengthen the power and opportunities of the master . 
class to oppress the working class. 

No Need for Ahm^abad to^ Stand Aloof. 

Ambalal Seth from Ahmedabad showed me a commendable welfare scheme 
of bis own, but I soon discovered kitn to be the exception and not the rule, I 

f ■ 
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iiy ttnlMitfttiiigty that go per cent of the labourers in Ahmedabad are living 
mider conditions much worse than the conditions prevailing amongst the em* 
ployees of some European firms that 1 observed in Cawnpur and Calcutta. I 
{Hit it to you unhesitatingly and without exaggeration, that 90 per cent of the 
children of Ahmedabad workers are made to live by their masters, whom you 
consider so virtuous and patriotic, under conditions which wotdd be condemned 
and punish^ as ciiminal if dogs, horses or other domestic animals were kept 
under them in most parts of Europe or America. The standard of wages in 
Ahm^bad is, on the average, lower than that prevailing in Bombay. Despite 
all this, nothing will hinder Ahmedabad labour from carrying on its own experi- 
ments, merely because it is affiliated to the All-India Trade Union Congress. 
All over the world the Trade Union Congresses of various countries contain 
within them Labour Federations and Trade Unions of different policies, and 
yet united together for national demands and general standards. That neither 
the All-India Trade Union Congresses nor any federation of textile workers 
can afford to remain for ever without its branches in an important industrial 
city like Ahmedabad is quite obvious, and your policy is only forcing a 
division in Ahmedabad itself. We had in Britain a very unfortunate example 
of a miners* organisation in Fifeshire, attempting such aloofness to the 
detriment of both sides, but they have at last seen the wisdom of working 
for unity. I do not see that any of your reasons prove that the circumstances in 
Ahmedabad are peculiar and necessitate its holding ; loof to such an extent as 
to justify a damaging breach in the All-India Trade Union movement. The least 
Chat Ahmedabad can do is to agree to the affiliation to the T. U. C. The question 
of Ahmedabad policy being a model of help and assistance to other unions can 
arise and be of practical value only after such affiliation. Your personal decision 
as to whether you should confine your interest in labour to Ahmedabad alone, or 
should extend it to the larger national movement can remain the same even if 
the Ahmedabad Labour Union becomes affiliated to Congress. 


Question of Labour Policy. 

Now with regard to your Labour policy, which you explain so clearly, do let 
me submit at once that whatever your individual views may be on policy and 
wl^tever may be acceptable to, or not acceptable to the workers of Ahmedabad| 
all that has no bearing on Ahmedabad’ s affiliation to the T. U. C. of India, and 
all that provides no justification for Ahmedabad’s aloofness from and splitting 
of a large national movement. 

Your idea of a policy for labour, as you explained would, in reality, put 
yon outside even those who are regained as the friends of the workers,” 
never mind the champions of their cause. However you confess that you are stilt 
in a dream, and even that it may all be a delusion, you show the ordinary confu- 
sion ot thought of all apologists for capitalism by not sharply distinguishing 
between capital, capitalism and the control of capital, and you do not clearly 
set that in order to avoid any clash between labour and capital, the ultimate 
stage must be one of the control of capital by labour which produces the 
entire hundred per cent of capital, and that society itself must be composed 
entirely of labourers by hand or brain serving one another as a common duty and 
not for the sake of making somethin^ out of it for individuals who would not 
labour but who would exercise their legal rights of confiscating the fruits of other 
pecfle*s labour. The one great thing to me, is that you so readily and frankly 
admit that labour should be so organised as to remain self-conscious, self-reliant 
and self-existing, evolving its own leadership and aim, and that such evolution, 
when developed, would be tremendously political and would dominate the chess- 
board of national polity. The outlook of yours satisfactorily defies the confusion, 
the tiflo^ity and the limitations of labour’s rights that you seem inclined to impose 
upon the earlier stages of Labour development. Whilst Indian labour is illiter- 
ate, underpaid, underfed, mercilessly exploited and legislatively outplaycri, it 
needs the Mp aod assistance of outside people like wurself and those wboM 
valiantly struggling to build up a Trade Union Conerese and also a Workers* 
and Peasants’ Party for all India. Black sheep there mways will be, espedaUy 
whsn sodeiy Is fired with an evil zeal to make economic, politicaf and social 

w . . 
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proyr aii alom tha lioei of aa tadlvidualltt competitive syeiemt bat I teat laaBp 
met aod seen in India, some fine men and women working in the cause of labooTf 
who would be eq^oal in trust-worthinm to any European organisers, althooA 
perhaps less experienced. Hence my second request to you personally, whia 1 
still press for, vis., that besides securing the aflUiation of Ahmedabad to ttm 
A* 1. T. U. 0«, you personall)r give your valuable assistance to that body, especU 
ally in the matter of organising industrial workets and peasants on a large scale 
all over India. Despite your foiling health, you are an active and truly /UKIndia 
propagandist capable of covering enormous areas in a short time. Your popu- 
larity and charm enable you to capture the mass psychology and would render 
easier the otherwise stupendous task of organising an illiterate, over«a wed and 
semi-starved population ot many millions ; your inspiring co-operation would give 
rest to the other voluntary workers in labour*s cause, and 1 may even frankly say 
that your own new activity would give a suitable opening for practical work to 
the thousands of our youth who once enlisted in your movement and then cooled 
down in the absence of a practical and convincing programme. 

Our Immediate Task. 

1 do not consider it necessary to discuss the various reactionary sentences 
that you use against the full economic and political rights of labour. During the 
past month during the debate in the House of Commons on the diabolical Trade 
Union Bill, we have heard Tory and Liberal capitalists use almost identical sen- 
tences and arguments, but all the intelligent working class would realise such 
sentiments to be but a cloak for the unholy desire of a rapacious and murderous 
employing class. In your case you merely lay it down as your speculative idea 
of what the early stages of labour organisation would be, and it is not worth 
while quarrelling over so long as I can see that in the ultimate outcome of labour 
organisation you are not drawing any close line of unnatural limitations. 

You may think It must be 20 years hence before this final stage can be 
reached, and I may think it can be reached within 2 years, but it is not a question 
to be decided by you and me. It can only be decided by events. Our immediate 
task and duty is to unite together and to start vigorously on this great work. 

1 also do not share your views regarding the use of public funds entrusted to 
}rou. By calling it a Koaddar Fund, you are warping your own visions and limi- 
ting it in terms of yarn and cloth, but I feel sure that the public who subscribe 
funds to you are doing so with the idea of working out the emancipation and 
liberation of their country and are not sending you instalments as shareholders 
In a primitive company with circumscribed duties in their Articles of Association* 
Every national movement must fail and will foil if, under modern conditions of 
industrialised life and capitalist power, the labourers and the peasantry are not 
organised. As much of my future programme depends upon your present deci- 
sion 1 shall be grateful for early reconsideration of the matter by you* 



The Indian Industrial Congress. 

MADRAS--29TH DSCBMBBR 19 2 7. 

The Pretidanlial Address. 

The Indian Industial and Commercial Congress commenced its fifth 
session at Madras on the 29th December under the presidency of Sir Ibrahim 
Bahimtullah. After Sir Muthia Chatty read his address welcoming the 
delegates Sir Ibrahim read his presidential address. In the course of his 
speech he said 

I should like to take this opportunity of congratulatfng yon all nr/on 
having organised yourselves into a Federation of the Commercial and Indus- 
trial interests of India. Time was when people engaged in trade, commerce 
and industry believed their work was done if they attended to their imme- 
diate pursuits. The large vision of co-operative existence hardly existed. 
Circumstances have, however, changed and it is now recognised that it is 
essential for ua to organise ourselves for the promotion of our common 
interests. We have realised by experience that the formation of an organisa- 
tion to watch the needs of trade, commerce and industry in India, la the 
only effective way to promote the economic interests of the oouctry, and 
we have realised that it is part of our duty to devote a portion of our time 
to the common good of all. The response which this Congress has received 
is gratifying ; but, I am sure, you will all admit that a great deal mor re* 
quires to be done to associate with us all the representatives of the maqy 
and varied interests of India, so that the organisation may aqquire the power 
to make its voice felt ; that commerce, trade and industry be organised 
in every important city and town : and that all questions be ventilated 
not from Uiis platform alone but from each centre of organisation. Our 
duty to the Congress should be discharged with such attention as would 
ensure the successful achievement of our aims and obg^le for the promotion 
of the economic cause of our motherland. 

Provincial Sentiment. 

1 have made* these remarks because 1 have heard with regret that in 
some quarters economic interests are regarded as distinct as between pro- 
vince and province, and there is a tendency to introduce provincial parti- 
cularism. I think it is necessary to remember that the division of India 
into provinces is for aJministrative purposes only, and that separate local 
administrations do not mean any conflict of economic interests. It is stated 
that die problems coming before the Indian Legislature are sometimes 
visualisbed from the interests of different provinces, resulting in divisiooa 
detrimentaJ to the real interests of the country. In public affairs we have 
more than enough of divisiooa and I earnestly trust that at least in the 
economic sphere the wider interests of India’s prosperity as a whole will he 
tte gliding light of ail our activities. 

Svery Indian is necessarily interested in the qnestimi as to whettier 
M ia has kept pace with the economic progress reached hy odier oountrisi 
hi the world and whether the economic pdBof pursued hy Qovemment in 
Iwte has proved really to her advaoteio or to the advanfeafs of her ndeeii 
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Fiioal Policy and India. 

1 have referred to the advantage in the matter of markets whiob aoomed 
to Britain in oonsequeooe of her wielding political power in a yact Empire^ 
So far aa the British Dominions are concerned, they are fiscally antonomooe 

regulate their policy primarily in their own interests. The benefits 
which accrue to Britain from her Dominions is in the nature of such pre- 
ference as they may from time to time give to her. With regard to other 
parts of the Empire, especially India, whose political destiny she is control* 
ling, she determines the fiscal policy applied to them. The question is 
whether the fiscal policy imposed upon India by virtue of political domination 
has resulted in Britain’s own advantage. I am emphatically of opinion that 
if Britain had developed the resources of the vast population of India con* 
sisting of S20 millions she would have been independent of idl other markets. 
A prosperous India would have provided a market for superior goods to an 
extent which Britain would have found herself unable to meet. The result 
has been that the economic policy which she has pursued in India has 
reacted upon herself. Britain bad in her Eastern Empire a potential buyer 
of vast proportions but she grossly neglected its possibilities as a purchaser 
of better class goods and is suffering for it. 

To try to relieve unemployment in Britain by manipulating exchange 
may succeed temporarily ; but it is an expedient which may prove of doubtful 
advantage for the future well-being not only of India but also of Britain 
herself. It is not possible to find buyers at seemingly cheap rates for any 
length of time, when the economic foundation of the masses is affected thereby. 

Sacred Trust.” 

You are all aware that Britain seriously claims to hold this country as 
a ** sacred trust ” for the people of India. Lord Bonaldshay, an ex-Qovernor 
of Bengal, baa reiterated this claim in a recent speech in the course of which 

he says 

" The small band of merchant adventurers who went out to India about 
A. D. 1600 with a charter of Queen Elisabeth in their pockets only intended 
to carry on a lucrative trade with the East, and had no idea that they were " 
laying the foundation of a Great Empire. I believe that the Indians fell to 
tiie Englishman’s character and not to force. There has also been an element 
of chance, or, as I prefer to call it, Providence. Britain appeared on the 
acene when India was torn by Civil war, and her rulers inoai>able of restoring 
peace and order. Thus Great Britain found a clear field for the display of 
British character and the present system in India has been gradually built up 
in consequence. 

Step by step British statesmen and their advisors have realised that 
the presence in India of their countrymen was not an adventure but a mission^ 
That they were not there to exploit India of her wealth, but to hold it aa 
a sacred trust for a people who had fallen on evil times and that Great Britafai 
was given the task od assisting them again to their feet” 

Discharge of Dut^ by Trustees. 

In view of this claim, it becomes desirable to examine how ^ 
” trustees ” have discharged their duty to India during tilie century and a 
half they have been in supreme control of this country. This has not beaii 
the only occasion when responsible people in Britain have repudiated thu: 
ebarge of exploitation of India of her wealth ud have called it a liored tinti. 
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ior tie" people of Indie. If ftitein was e diaintereeted "trustee*’ animated 
Ilf an earneet desire to do its beet for the people of India* it would redound 
to her treat credit. If, as a result of her long trusteeship, there lud been 
a happp and oontented India, her assooiatkw with this oonntrjr would nn* 
doabtotUf be regarded as providential. The question is whether Britain has 
proved a dirinterested trustee and whether the long assooiatioo of this 
oonntry with her in the eoonomio sphere has saade the people of India happy 
and oontented. The answer is supplied by the following reply given by the 
Finance Member of the (Sovemment of India in answer to an interpellation 
in the Imperial Legislative Council in the year 1917. agricultural iooomes of 
coarse being excluded : — 

" The Hon’ble Sir William Mayer replied 

In 1916*16, the latest year for which statistics are available, 24,393 
persons, firms, etc., paid ineometax on incomes between Bs. 6,000 and 
Us. 9,999. The number of assessees in 1925-26, with incomes between 
Bs. 10,000 and Bs. 24,999, and of Bs. 25,000 and upwards, is not separately 
known, as these limits were not adopted for the classification of incomes in 
the income-tax returns prior to the current year. The forms prescribed for 
the returns have now been revised so as to show these limits, but the figures 
required by the Hon’ble .Member will not be available till some time after the 
close of the current financial year for which the new returns will be first 
used. I may mention, however, that 11,978 parsons, firms etc., paid income- 
tax in 1916-16 on incomes of Bs. 10,000 to Bs. 29,999 and 2,336 on incomes 
of Bs- 30,000 and over.” 

What a commentary this reply furnishes on the real economic oondi- 
tiona of India ! Britain has failed to realise that the purchasing power of a 
prosperous India would be the envy of the world. 

Trade Policy. 

I should like to ask whether Britain expects that India will put with 
a policy more or leas in this spirit. The concern of our trustees seems to be 
' to obtain all the revenues that they may require for oarrying on the admi- 
nistration of India and to sell to India increased quantities of her manufac- 
ture goods. Britain does not appear to have applied her mind to the 
^velopment of the economic resources of this country. All that she has been 
omieemad with has been the immediate sale in India of increased quantities 
of her manufactured goods. She imposed upon India, I dsre say, in the 
conaoientioos discharge of her " sacred trust," a policy of free trade to which 
her own dominions, let alone other civilised nations, refused to subsoribe. 
I do not wish to imply that this was a considered policy because if her 
■lataamcn had bestowed the least consideratien on the problem, tiiey would 
have dearly rMlised how detrimental to Britain's own economic interests 
such a policy as applied to India was. In the political conditions prevailing 
in Britain, it seems, British nwnufactariog interest exercises great infinonea i 
and thd interest’s immediate concern seems to be to sell her goods for the 
time being and allow the future to take care of itself. This shortwigbted 
potifly has, as already pointed out, reacted upon herself and for the last Atm 
years tiie best minds of Britain have been applying themselves to a solntioa 
of the problem of unemployment which is but the creation of her own 
fadifieieaee to the economic development of thie vast country. It is only 
gtatHgMaeUp tiiar can look ahead and take Beasutee whidi are likely to 
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amure future good. It is a quettion whether the ezperienee now gained 
will be utiliaed in the right direction. If even at this late stage, the right 
poliej is adof>ted in India, the purchasing power of this country can increase 
to such an extent as to make Britain independent of other countries for her 
markets. 

Orerseas Trade of India and Japan. 

That there is no exaggeration in this statement may be judged from the 
development of the foreign trade of Japan, an Asiatic country, as compared 
to India. The total value of imports into India in 1915-16 was 150 orores. 
In 1924-25 India imported goods to the value of 352 crores of rupees. In 
ten years, therefore, Indian imports increased by 133 per cent. Japan 
imported goods worth 532 million yen in the year 1925, while in 1925 her 
imports had increased to 2,572 million yen, or a rise of 530 per cent. The 
total Indian exports in 1915-16 were 199 crores. In 1924-25 they rose to 
400 orores of rupees or a rise of 100 per cent. Japanese exports in 1915 
were 708 million yen, while in 1925 they had reached 2.305 million yen, or 
a rise of more than 300 per cent. If Japan has been able within a short 
period of ten years to develop her overseas trade to this extent, India has to 
be content with what is in comparison only a moderate growth. These figures 
may be quoted in their rupee equivalents. Japanese imports rose from 66 
crores in 1915 to 321 orores in 1925 or within 31 crores of the whole of 
Indian imports in that year. Japan with a population of one fifth of that of 
India has within a short period of time reached a level of import trade very 
near that of India. As regards exports, 1915 Japanese exports were 88 orores 
of rupees against India’s 199 orores. In 1925 Indian exports were 400 orores 
while Japanese exports had risen to 288 orores. If the policy pursued by the 
Japanese Government for the development of her trade had ^en followed in 
India, there is no reason why Indian progress should not have been on the 
same if not on a larger scale. Japan does not possess the same natural ad- 
vantages as India holds and the potentialities of the growth of trade in India 
are far greater, provided the Government in India adopts a policy similar to 
that followed by Japan. 

Appointment of Commissions. 

Every civilised Government in the world considers it ite first duty to 
raise the economic resources of its people and increase its national wealth. It 
is true that some spasmodic efforts have been made by the Government of 
India to promote the economic interests of the country. They have constitu- 
ted several commissions to examine various aspects of this question. We 
have had an Industrial. Commission, a Bailway Commission, two Currency and 
Exchange Commissions, one Fiscal Commission and now an Agricultural Com- 
mission. The economic problem may be sub-divided into the subjects en- 
trusted for examination to each of these Commissions, but it is hardly possible 
to reach satisfactory conclusions and carry out a broad economic policy 
piecemeal examination 6f the problem. 

Agriculture and Industry. 

^ Apart from the mineral wealth of the land, agriculture provides the satin 
basis of national income and in the worAi of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, of Britain, a country’s economic prosperity depends upon obtaining m 
far as possible all its supplies from its own soil and from its own faetories# 
If the economic problem of India is really the serious oonoem of the fikilfsb 
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OoTiromenti It should he ezsmiaed with a Tiew to reach such a aood* Aari- 
oidtoral produce and minerals supply materids in a crude condition. The 
process is not complete till the pr^uct so obtained from the land is prepared 
for ready use. Aarieulture and industry are not two distinct problems but 
are intertwined and form one unit The supply obtained from the soil» 
whether mineral or aarioulturaI» must be prepared for the use of the people 
in a shape fit for such use. Asrioulture, industry, transport, currency and ex- 
change, and the fiscal policy should all form the subiect of one or simultane- 
ous inquiry having as its aim and object the economic growth of India. Dn* 
less this is done in a serious spirit and action is taken primarily in the interests 
of India, the problems of Indian eeonomicB cannot be effectively solved. You 
will observe that except in one solitary instance all the commissions appointed 
by Government have been constituted on the basis of a European Chairman 
and a European majority. The policy suitable to be applied to the economic 
problems of India is not determined by Indians but by Britishers and it is 
but natural that, with the training they have received, they should visualise 
each problem from the point of view as to how it will affect Britain. Fifteen 
years have elapsed between the appointment of the Industrial Commission and 
the appointment of the Agricultural Commission. In addition to the time 
involved in the examination by Commissions of the varioui problems entrust- 
ed to their charge, considerable time elapses before Government reach their 
decisions on the Report of such Commissions. Everything must depend upon 
the spirit in which such recommendations are accepted by the Government 
of India and are carried out in practice. 

Policy of Protection. 

After persistent demands by the people of India for a change of poKcyt 
the Fiscal Commission was appointed. Tbe recommendation of the Commis* 
sion for the adoption of a policy of Protection qualified by the world ** dis- 
criminating” was adopted in 1922* No one with any sense of responsibility 
would advocate indiscriminate protection. A protective policy adopted by 
any country is always applied with such discrimination as may appear suitable 
from time to time to its Government and its liCgisIature. The very fact 
that a special adjective, not known in the economic literature as a qualification, 
bad to be applied in India shows the hesitation of the British Government 
in subscribing to the policy of protection as accepted and successfully worked 
by ail civilised nations of the world including British Dominions. Presum- 
ably their conscientions scruples as trustees and not as the principal suppliers 
of India’s requirements of manufactured goods led them to adopt this ooum. 
It IS interesting to examine how this policy has been worked by bar during 
the five years that it has been in operation. Take the case of the steel 
Industry, whose national importance is recognised by Lord Irwin, the present 
Viceroy of India, and Loni Lloyd, the ex-Qovernor of Bombay, in their 
book. The Great Opportunity ” issued in 1918 in the following words 

" The experience of war has united opinion on at least one point, and 
that is that industries essential to the security of die country must be pro- 
tected and maintained against foreign competition by State action. The 
attention of the puUio has been particularly drawn to certain key indudries 
e^ose necessity to war production made them the object of special attack 
by Germany in the years More the War. But we believe that the number 
of these Imy industries is in reality much larger than is supposed and onpe 
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ft b ooocedad that the iodottriaf of the Empire muit io all their etecea be 
iO eafe-goarded at to ensure them the utmost meaeure of derelopmenti with 
the deuble object of increased production and of self*protaotion in the event 
of wari it will Im found that little remains of the old latoes*/eir# doetrines 
of the nineteenth century." 

The Indian Steel Industry was the first to receive protection under the 
new policy* After elaborate examination by the Tariff Board protection was 
granted to it for a period of three years in the first instance. During that 
period the extent of protection granted proved wholly inadequate. The in* 
dustry was not able to pay the dividends due on its preferred oapital» let 
alone its ordinary capital. It is needless to point out that the object of 
protection is not merely to keep an industry alive. The real basis of pro* 
teotion is to develop the industry, create internal competition and provide 
increased avenues of employment. If a protected industry is unable to pay 
a reasonable dividend on the capital engaged in manufacture, it is futile to 
expect that fresh capital will be forthcoming to create internal competition. 
Protection has been extended to the industry for a further period of 7 years 
but that is also on a basis which does not provide any incentive to establish 
steel manufacture in other parts of India, and to provide by internal com* 
petition that relief to the taxprayer and the ultimate economic advantage to 
the country which a policy of protection is expected to secure. 

Cotton Industry. 

You must have followed the controversy which arose on the question of 
protection to the cotton industry of India and the halting measure which was 
the result. It is perhaps too much to expect that Britishers in India will 
adapt themselves to local conditions in the right spirit and to the right extent. 
They have been trained from their childhood in the principles of free trade 
and they must find it difficult to adapt themselves to a different policy suit- 
able to Indian conditions which will prove beneficial not only to India but 
will be advantageous to Britain herself. I have already stated how the 
growth of national wealth will increase India’s purchasing power. 

Taxation and Savings. 

You are all aware that taxation in India was substantially increased as 
a result of the Great War. India, although but a minor belligerent associated 
with Britain, has had to bear additional taxation Britain was one of the 
principal belligerents and had to make great sacrifices to carry the war to a 
successful conclusion with the result that her standard of taxation rose to a 
very high level. After the war it has been the constant endeavour of Britain 
and other western nations to reduce the extent of taxation prevailing in their 
countries. Public opinion has been insistent and has had to be given effect 
to by democratic countries including Britain, in which administration is regu- 
lated by the voice of the people. In India we have not heard of any mentioii 
of reducing the heavy burden of taxation imposed upon this country as a 
result of the war. Taxation has been raised in some cases to a point where 
the stage of diminishing returns has been reached. This makes it evident 
that standard of taxation is in excess of the economic capacity of the peofde. 
It is an admitted fact that the economic growth of a country depends upon the 
surplus savings of a nation. These savings eonstitate the oapitai available 
for development of trade, commerce and industry. If the Slate im^ses 
tagatioo to the level of diminishing retpros am) leaves procticillj bo saviiigi 
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to pro^e Gtpital for deTolopment thal country miut slide on o downward 
ooursei iiii tba matter of eoonomio progress. The essential need of the moment 
lib therefore, a thorough inquiry as to the standard of taxation maintained in 
this country. 

I am prepared to admit that adequate sources of revenue must be pro* 
vided to enable Government to carry on the administration on a satisfactory 
basis, but the extent of the burden ought not to be beyond the capacity of the 
people to bear it There are two ways of solving the problem. One is to 
develop the tax*bearing capacity of the people and the other is to apply 
judicious retrenchment. 

India’s Capacity to Bear Taxation 

It has been argued that since the advent of the British, India has grown 
more prosperous and that it has more money now than it possessed More. 
Assuming it is a fact that India is better off, so far as the amount of money is 
concerned, it is to be remembered that the cost of living has substantialiy in- 
creased, that the purchasing power of money has depreciated, that there are 
no appreciable accumulations of wealth as a result of savings and that the 
masses are steeped in iioverty. The average consumption of piece-goods, one 
of the necessities of life, was 18 yards per head of population before the War 
and it is now reduced to 10 yards per head. If the position was different, 
the state of diminishing returns on the present scale of taxation would not 
have been reached. Is there then any wonder that there is a persistent 
demand for retrenchment in State expenditure ? I admit that efforts have 
been made in that direction but they have not been sufficieotly farreaohfng. 
In considering the question of retrenchment we are confronted with the 
stock argument that administrative machinery must be maintained at a high 
pitch of efficiency, the test of efficiency being determined by the authorities 
themselves. A great deal of harm has resulted by this slogan of affloiency. 
It must be obvious that a country can get only such effioiency as it can affoid 
to pay for. The question, therefore, arises whether India’s economic re* 
sources permit the maintenance of the standard of effioiency imposed upon it. 
No one can force for any length of time a standard of efficiency which is 
beyond a country’s means. The essential duty of a civilised Government is 
to develop the economic resources of the country in order to increase the tax* 
bearing capacity of the people and the supply of capital for its further 
progress. 

State Be venue : India and Japan. 

A philoeopher has said that there is no such thing as happinem or misery 
in the world. What there is a comparison of one condition with another. 
It is but natural that India under British rule should compare the relative 
development of the economic condition of another Asiatic country under self* 
government. From a statement published in the financial and eoonomio 
annual of the Gkivernment of Japan for 1926, it appears that the State re* 
venue of the country has risen in the course of forty years, from 1887*^88 
to 1 926 -*27, (comparatively a small period in the history of a nation) from 
88 miilion yen to 1659 million yen. Japan's oapooity to bear this heavy in- 
oreased taxation has been developed to such an extent as to enable the people 
to bear the increased burden of administrative expenditure. Putting these 
flgores into rupees we find that the taxation per head of population in Japan 
in 1887-88 was Bs. S while in 1996-27 it has riqeQ to |b, S6 per head, 
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liidh^t 8itt6 reTeime doriog tbe same period rote from 77 ororei of nipeei 
to SSO ororei or o rise of three times m against Japan’s 20 times. WorUng 
oat India’s figures on the basis of population givM the following resalti mM., 
Bs. 8-8 per head in 1887-88 and Rs. 7 per head in 1926-26. India nataraUp 
asks why there ihonld be such a marked inorease in Japan's property while 
India's growth is comparatively so little. Can any one blame India if she 
reaches the conclusion that this disparity in the state of the economic develop- 
ment of two Asiatic countries is due in the one case to the fact that Japan 
as a self-governing nation is able to concentrate on the economic development 
of its people while under British rule India has to be content with a poliep 
dictate by the Board of Directors located in London and called the Secretary 
of State in Council 1 

Labour and Unemployment. 

At the commencement of this address I had occasion to refer to some 
oonfiict of interest. Another movement deserving support and encouragement 
which has been organised to improve the condition of labour in India is also 
having the effect of creating divisions amongst ourselves. The labour move- 
ment has great potentialities for the good of India. I do not consider that 
the interests of capital and labour are in any way in conflict in this country. 
It is the prosperity of industry which provides means for the good of labour. 
How important the question of national employment is may be judged from 
the words of our present Viceroyi Lord Irwin, and Lord Lloyd, the ex* 
Governor of Bombay, expressed in their book already referred to. They 
have said : ” It is generally admitted that the necessary employment on which 
ultimately the financial and social establishment of the country must depend 
can only be found in an increase in the tocal output of the country.” Lord 
Irwin is now the Viceroy and Governor Oeneral of India. Ha has proved a 
sympathetic ruler and has shown his great anxiety for the welfare of this 
country. He cannot but be aware how serious the problem of middle-class 
unemployment in India is. State-aided universities are turning out every 
year a large number of graduates many of whom find themselvoi stranded 
for want of employment and of earning their bread. Public opinion has been- 
insistently drawing attention to this problem and demanding adequate 
measures to meet it. Lord Irwin who has admitted in his book that the 
necessary employment on which ultimately the financial aud social establish- 
ment of the country must depend ” Is now at the head of the Indian adminis- 
tration. Is it too much to expect that he will signalise his administration by 
taking adequate and effective measures for relieving unemployment in India* 
ensuring the ultimate financial and social establishment of the people of 
India t I agree that the real remedy " can only be found in an increase in 
the total output of the country.” I earnestly trust that he will apply the 
same measures in India for finding adequate employment for its people. 
America has proved that the growth of national prosperity is not inoonsisteot 
with high wages. What is required is a national economic policy in which 
the whole country can share. There can be no Indian throughout the length 
and breadth of this country who does not feel for the distress in which the 
masses of India have to live. It cannot be disputed that a large proportion 
of the population is obliged to subsist on insufficient food and iaadequate 
dothing. Go to any Indian, be he the greatest capitalist, and discuss the 
sutject with him and you will find that he feels as keenly as any one ebe ihe 
pondltion in which a lary^e mass of the people of lodia are obi^ed lo lire. 
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It is « mere oommoDplaoe to aay that tbe Intaresta of all olasaas ara oommon. 
If agriculture and iudustry are prosperous there is ButHoieot money to go 
round. Prosperous industries mean higher wages ; and higher wages mean 
greater comfort to labour and increased purchasing power. If agriculture 
and industry are in a depressed condition, there is nothing to go round and 
the principal suflferers are the masses, whose living depends upon these two 
sources of national income. Every effort therefore in the direction of im* 
proved agriculture and successful industry is to the greatest good of masses. 
In the peculiar conditions prevailing in India, conflict arises because there is 
insufficient national income to satisfy the essential needs and requirements 
of the people. It is therefore necessary in the interests of both that labour 
and capital should combine throughout India to promote the best interests of 
agrioulturci trade, commerce and industry. 

Capital and Labour. 

I make these observations because I have observed a tendency amongst 
labour leaders to overlook the fact that their interest is dependent on success* 
ful industry. The manner in which bills for the protection of industry in 
the central legislature have been debated indicates to some extent the angle 
of vision from which this problem is visualised by some of them. Organised 
labour has the power of dictating terms to industry, provided it is prosperous. 
Every well-wisher of tbe masses desires that labour should be organised not 
from the narrow point of view of immediate interests but of the real and 
permanent interest of the industry which provides employment for them. 
In ooDsequenoe of the war the cotton industry passed through abnormal times 
of prosperity. Labour though not quite organised was able to dictate terms 
in the matter of wages. It is axiomatic that capital cannot do without labour 
and labour cannot exist without capital. Both are neoessary oonx>mitants of 
the eooDomio growth of a country. In the oommon interests of both, all the 
civilised countries in the world including British Dominions have adopted a 
policy of such protection as will make industry successful and provide employ* 
ment to their people. Labour leaders would be well-ac vised in co-operating 
with capital In bringing pressure upon Qovernmeut to apply the revised 
fiaoal policy in the right spirit and on a scale commensurate with the needs 
of tbe country. It would suffice to draw attention to the fact that the 
netional income of the United States of America, an agricultural and Indus* 
trial country is Rs. 2,000 per head of population. Britain which is mainly 
industrial has a national income of about fo. 1,000 per head of population, 
while Canada and Australia two ; self-governing British Dominions have an 
ineome of Rs* 650 per head. India's national income was estimated at Bs. 90 
head some years ago. Allowing for mistakes and subsequent eeonomio 
lltowth, the national ineome is now estimated at from Rs. 60 to Rs. tOO per 
head. Assuming the larger figure, it means that after payment of Rs. 10 per 
head in the shape of Imperial, Provincial and looal taxation, the populatfon 
must Buhsist on Rs. 90 per bead per annum or Rs. 7-8 per month I What 
cp u possibly be the extent of the purohasing power of a people so oiroum* 
skonoed t The essentiid need of the country is to develop its oattonal ineome 
it is to the interest of both oapitaJ and labour to unite for the ptomotioa 
cf the common interests of our moAsrlaod# 
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Pfoceedings and Reaolutiona. 

After the President's speech resolutions of general importance onbanking» 
currency and exchange and State Aid to Industries were discussed and passed* 

i.-^Hakim Ajmal Khan’s Death. 

Before taking up these subjects for consideration, the following condolence 
resolution concerning the sudden death of Hakim Ajmal Klum was put from 
the chair and carried, the whole audience standing in silence 

That this Congress has learnt with profound regret and sorrow the death 
of India’s well-known leader, Hakim Ajmal Khan, the champion of Indian 
nationalism and peace and records its sense of loss to the country and wishes 
to express its deep sympathy and condolence to the family of the deceased”* 

2.— Enquiry into Indian Banking Conditions. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan (Calcutta), next moved the following resolution on the 
question of banking 

This Congress urges upon the attention of Government of India, the resolu- 
tion moved in the Legislative Assembly by Mr. Sarabhai N. Haji regarding the 
appointment of an Indian Banking Enquiry Committee consisting of a majority 
of Indians and an Indian Chairman with special reference to look into the 
organisation of Indian indigenous banking with a view to foster and develop 
the same and strongly urges upon the Government for the immediate appoint- 
ment of such a Committee. 

3. — Reserve Bank Bill. 

Mr. B. F. Madon (Bombay) moved the following resolution 

This Congress enters its emphatic protest against abrupt postponement by 
the Government of India of the Reserve Bank Bill and urges that Government 
should not go back on the principles of a State Bank which they have already 
accepted, and puts on record its emphatic opinion that with a view to command 
the confidence of the Indian public its Directorate must contain an effective and 
elected Indian majority of the Indian commercial community. 

4. —- The Ratio Question. 

On the motion of Mr. Jamal Mahomed Sait (Madras) the following resolution 
was next unanimously adopted : — 

That this Congress is strongly of opinion that the fixing of the exchange ratio 
at IS. 6d. has proved detrimental to the best interests of the country and there< V 
fore earnestly urges upon Government to re-open the question with a view to 
establish the exchange ratio at is. 4d. 

5.— Protection to Cotton Textile Industry. 

On the subject of industries Sir Dinshaw M. Petit next moved a resolution 
expressing the profound sense of dissatisfaction of the Congress at the negligible 
protection reluctantly doled out by the Government of India to the cotton textile 
industry in the shape of a levy of import duty on foreign yarn and supporting the 
unanimous demand of the Indian commercial community for a four per cent extra 
duty on all piece-goods. Sir Petit drew attention to the tact how the Government 
had set at naught the definite recommendations on the subject made by the 
majority of the members of the Textile Tariff Board. Textile industries bei^ 
one of the premier industries of the country, the Government ought to give sufiS- 
cient protection. 

6,—- State Aid to Cottage Industries. 

Mr. R. H. Gandhi (Rangoon) moved the following resolution : — 

/’This Congress is of opinion that the development of cottage industry in 
India in imperative for the amelioration of the economic condition of the peoj^ 
and recommends to all the provincial Governments, which have up till now not 
enacted legislation for granting State aid to such industries, to enact Mw 
legislation at the earliest possible opportunity, and recommends to mil Govem- 
inents which have such a legislation to amend it If necessary on right Saes.” 
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RMiiiitioat urging the reduction of railway freight rates with regard to the 
transportation of raw a&aterials, and stating that the Railway Rates Advisory 
Coniinittee should be made a statutory bodyt were next adopted. The Congress 
then adjourned. 

SECOND DAY-30 TH DECEMBER 1927 . 

7. — Boycott of Commission Advocated. 

On the second day the first resolution was moved by Mr. Sheth Walchand 
Hirachand t Bombay). The resolution runs as follows 

This Congress strongly protests against the exclusion of Indians from the 
Royal Commission on constitutional Reforms. The Congress regards this as a 
calculated affront to this country and strongly urges All Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and other commercial bodies not to give evidence before the Commis- 
sion or otherwise assist it in its deliberations. 

8. — ^Indian Mercantile Marine. 

Mr. Narottam Morarjee (Bombay) moved the following resolution on the 
subject of Indian mercantile marine : 

This Congress reiterates the resolution passed at the Calcutta session on the 
question of tne Indian mercantile marine and urges the following recommend- 
ations for immediate acceptance and action by Government : Reservation of the 
coasting trade of India for vessels owned and controlled by Indians starting and 
developing the ship-building industry in this country by liberal help from the 
State. 

This Congress while, welcoming the establishment of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine training ship, “Dufferin” in Bombay, urges that another training-ship 
be stationed for the Bay of Bengal and also strongly urges upon the Government 
of India to make it obligatory on the ships plying on the coast to recruit at least 
50 per cent of their officers from those who obtain the necessary certificate of 
competency after undergoing training on the Training ship. 

T^ Congress strongly objects to the ** Deferred Rebate” system and calls 
upon the Government to take immediate steps to abolish the same without any 
further delay. 

The Congress further urges upon the Government of India to nominate an 
Indian in connection with Indian shipping on the sub-committee for considering 
the uniformity of the merchant shipping laws in the Empire as suggested at the 
Imperial Conference held in London in 192$. 

9.— Inland Water Communications. 

Mr. D. S. Erulkar (Calcutta) next moved a resolution recommending to the 
Government of India to make adequate specialised facility for the working of 
coasting vessels and the shipping and landing traffic for the coast at the major 
and the minor ports on the coast of India and to institute an enquiry for the 
development of inland water communications with special reference to the un- 
fair railway competition affecting them as unanimously recommended by the 
Acworth Railway Committee and also to reserve Inland navigation to ships owncKl 
and oontiolled by Indians. 

10.— Abolition of Import and Export Restrictions. 

On the motion of Mr. Khaitan iht following resolution was next adopted : 

This Congress while appreciating the desirability of facilitating tne growth 
of International Economic and Industrial relations is strongly of opinion that the 
time has not yet come for this country to commit itself in any way to the draff 
International Convention of the International Economic Conference with regard 
to the abolition of Import and Export Prohibitions and Restrictions in view of 
India not being economically and industrially sufficiently devek^ped compared 
with advanced western countries. 

ii^Export Duty on Hides. 

The Cmigress next adopted a resolution strongly oppoting the idea of altering 
fbe eqxnt doty on bides into a cess and confirming the resdotido passed in tpe 
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last teistOB of the Congress to the effect that the export du^ on raw skins and 
hides be retained and increased to 15 per cent. This resolution was moved by 
Mr. Khaitan and seconded by*Mr. Mahomed Ismail (Madras). 

12.— Protection for Lac industry. 

On the motion of Mr. M. P. Gandhi (Calcutta) the Congress passed a resolu- 
tion that a prohibitive export duty should be imposed on unmanufactured lac or 
that some other suitable and adequate steps should be taken with a view to pre- 
serve and develop the shellac manufacturing industry in India. 

13. — India’s Representation at International Conferences. 

Mr. S. N. Hajee (M. L. A.) moved the following resolution on India’s re- 
presentatives at International conferences : 

Iliis Congress is emphatically of opinion that India should be represented at 
all International and Imperial conferences by Indians only and always by a full 
quota of delegates and advisers and strongly condemns the policy of appointing 
non Indians to be her representatives at any such conferences and while wel- 
coming the endorsement by the Credentials Committee of the Ninth International 
Labour Conference of the iundamental principle that the delegation of a country 
to the Labour Conference should be national in character, urges upon the Govern- 
ment of India that the nomination of such representatives to the League of 
Nations, and other Conferences should be from a panel of representatives 
elected by the Legislative Assembly and the nomination of representatives to the 
International Labour Conference, and the like Conferences should be from a 
panel of representatives elected by the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

This Congress reiterates its demand that the High Commissioner for India 
should always be an Indian and that he shjuld be placed in the same position 
as the High (kimmissioners of different self-governing colonies with regard to 
representing their respective Governments at International and Imperial Con- 
ferences. 

This Congress recommends the name of Mr. Narottam Morarjee to 
represent the employers in this country at the eleventh session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference and the following gentlemen as his advisers : — 

Mr. Debi Prasad Khaitan, Mr. P. Mukherji, President, The Punjab Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetti, and Mr. K. M. Desai, Secretary, 
Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

This Congress protests against the arbitrary method adopted by Government 
in the nomination of the Indian Delegation to the World Economic Conference 
of 1927 intended to focus the non-official public opinion of the imijortant coun- 
tries 01 the word, which turned out to be inadequate in number, partly non- 
national in composition and altogether lacking the confidence of the people, and 
urges upon the Government to make such nominations in accordance with the 
views ot the Indian Commercial Associations in this country. 

14. — Imperial Preference. 

Mr. Sheth Walchand Hirachand moved next the following resolution ; — 

This Congress deprecates the methods adopted by the Government of India 
for the introduction of Imperial Preference as evinced in the passing of the Indian 
Iron and Steel Protection Act 1922 and the terms of reference of the recently 
appointed Cinematograph Enquiry Committee. 

15. --Other Resolutions. 

The Congress next passed resolutions urging the need for altering the Sea 
Customs Act with regard to the system of assessment to import duty and the 
law relating to income-tax with a view to see that income-tax was assessed on 
income made in one year but on the annual average of income made during a 
period of three years. 

i6.— -Super Tax. 

Si^inshaw M. Petit moved the following resolution 

** That as the super«tox works as an impediaieiit and disconr^iemeat in tte 
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way of the development of Indian indoatries and commerce and as this tax which 
was imposed as a war measure cannot be justified in its continuance now in 
normal times tUs Congress urges upon Government the necessity for the abolition 
of the tax,” 

iy-*Stamp Duty. 

On the motion of Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya, the following resolution was 

passed 

(a) This Congress protests against the proposed amendments in the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act declaring any restrictions endorsed by a holder in due 
course on a cheque as null and void, and requests Government to drop the recent 
Bill on this subject. 

*' (b) This CongresSf while thanking the Government for having exempted 
the Bills of Exchange payable on demand from the stamp duty recommends 
Government of India to exempt also internal bill of exchange payable otherwise 
than on demand and also to amend article $3 (a) of the schedule to the Stamp 
Act of 189^ with a view to remove a flaw which has practically negatived ilie 
exemption given by the Indian Finance Bill of 1937 and further urges tbai the 
duty on documents or indebtedness such as loan and mortgage deeds be reduced.” 

18.— Constitution of Port Trusts. 

Mr. Fakirjee Cowasjee moved the following resolution : — 

“This Congress strongly urges the respective Governments to so amend the 
Constitution, Rules and Regulations of the Port Trust Boards in Indian Ports, 
wherby 75 per cent of the members therein should consist of Indians elected by 
commercial and other important bodies and whereby it should be obligatory on 
each board to make its meetings open to the public.” 

19.-- Indianisation of Services. 

Mr. Erulkar moved the following resolution : — 

“This Congress views with grave concern the attitude of the Indian port 
authorities regarding giving practical effect to the pledge of the Government of 
India of 1922 to Indianise the higher grades of services under the Port Trusts 
and urges upon the Government of India to take early steps to ensure that as 
earnest of their said pledge all future appointments in the non-technical services 
such as accounts, traffic, stores, etc., are rigidly restricted to Indians only, as 
also to take active steps with a view to train Indians for the technical services 
under the Port Trust.” 

20. — Railway Board. 

The following resolution put from the chair was passed unanimously. 

“This Congress recommends to the Government that a representative of 
Indian trade and industry should be included on the Railway Board and steps 
should be taken to make such appointment as early as possible.” 

21. — Railway Service. 

Mr. M. K. Srinivasan moved the following resolution : — 

“ This Congress strongly opposes the recommendations contained in the Dic- 
kinson Committee’s report regarding the importation of Chartered Accountants 
and Cash Accountants tor service on the Indian Railways and urges that as Indians 
with suitable qualifications are available, (hey should be appointed to these posts.” 

32 .— Mining Concessions. 

Mr. V. P. Lorlan moved the following resolution which was carried. 

. “ This Congress is of opinion that time-expired concessions should be renewed 
as a rule in favour of original holders and ordinarily on the same terms; when, 
however, it appears to the Government that there are good grounds for enhance- 
ment of the Royalty the matter should be referred for report to a Board on 
which commercial interests should be adeouately represented.” 

** This Congress is further of opinion that Government should not permit non- 
Indians to exploit the mineral resources of the country which are valuable and 
irreplaceable public assets,” 
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13.— Disposal of Planting Areas. 

Mr. N. Sen moved the following : 

** This Congress recommends dut Government lands available for plantation 
of rubber, tea and coffee should be disposed of only by public auction duly noti- 
fied, restricted to Indian bidders only." 

24*— Insurance Legislation. 

Mr.V. C. Rangaswaml Iyengar moved the next resolution recommending 
legislation suitable to regulate the business of Insurance companies. 

He said that in India the unexplored field in this matter was vast. The legis- 
lation with regard to insurance was defective and required a great deal of re- 
modelling. With the pressure of public opinion the Government of India brought 
forward a Bill in 1925 but the public condemned that measure as unacceptable. 
The interests of indigenous insurance enterprise required to be safe-guarded. 
By legislation it should be made obligatory on foreign companies that a good 
portion of the revenue collected must be invested in securities fruitful and helpful 
to industries in India. The resolution was carried. 

25.— Trade Marks Act. 

Mr. C. Rajan moved the next resolution relating to an enactment of Trade 
Marks Act. 

He said that in the absence of a Trade Mark Act, trade mark was unwit- 
tingly infringed by persons introducing a trade mark having no knowledge that 
similar trade marie was used by some other person in another part of the country. 
Wanton infringements or Infringements out of ignorance resulted in litigation and 
undue dislocation of trade. The resolution was carried. 

The following resolutions from the chair were passed : — 

26.— Indianisation of Services. 

This Congress recommends to the Government of India to take early steps 
for the speedy Indianisation of all higher appointments in all commercial depart- 
ments with special reference to Port Trusts, Development and Improvement 
Trust, Imperial Bank of India, the Railways, Post and Telegraphs, Irrigation, 
Customs, Accounts, and lncom*-tax. 

This Congress reiterates the urgent need of having Indians with trade ex- 
perience as trade Representatives in the commercial centres of the world to look 
after the commercial and industrial interests of India. 

This Congress represents to the Government of India that the conditions at 
present insisted upon for admission of Indian candidates to the Bengal Pilot 
service are not only more stringent than in the case of European candidates, but 
are in effect such as to virtually preclude Indians from admission to that service 
and in consequence the commitment of the Government to reserve a certain 
number of appointments for Indians becomes meaningless. Under the circum- 
stances, this Congress urges upon the Government of India to adopt practical 
measures with a view to facilitate and expedite the Indianisation of the Bengal 
Pilot service. 

27.— Reduction of Railway Freight for Soft Coke. 

Mr. W. C. Banerjee moved the following resolution : — 

This Congress urges on Government to efiect at an early date a substantial 
reduction of railway freight on soft coke to enable consumers of different centres 
suffering from want of fuels to take to the use of soft coke for domestic purposes. 

28.— Representation of Indian Commerce on Public Bodies. 

Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saheb moved the following resolution, which was pitted 
unanimously : — 

That as the Indian commercial and industrial bodies are not given adequate 
representation on central and provincial legislature and public bodies this Con- 
gress urges on the Government to go into the matter with a view to provide such 
representation as would be in keeping with the importance of the interest con- 
cerned* 
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39.— Commercial Training. 

Mr. T. V. Santanam moved the following resolution : — 

This Congress deplores the lack of practical training in commerce and in* 
dostry in the present system of education and invites the attention of Indian 
universities to the urgent need of it with a view to the development of business 
training in India. 

30.— FemalefLabour in Mines. 

Mr. W. C. Banerjee moved the following resolution 

This Congress is of opinion that while Indian mine-owners are prepared to 
work the convention of the International Labour Conference regarding female 
labour in mines and the legislation that was recently enacted by the Government 
of India to put that convention into effect, the pace of eliminating female labour 
should not be too fast and urges that Government might begin with eliminating 
female labour in deep mines for the present allowing the same in the mines of 
depth not exceeding 500 feet from the surface and providing for elimination of 
this also g Aually in the next ten years. 

31. — Indian Coal Industry. 

Mr. W. C. Banerjee moved the following resolution, the last on the agenda : 

Having regard to the national importance of the coal industry this Congress 
recommends the Government of India to take adequate measures to protect and 
urge on the Railway Board that the programme of expansion of railway collieries 
should be modified so that at least a half of the total requirements of coal of the 
Indian railways may be met by purchases of Indian coal in the open market. 

The President’s Closing Speech. 

The President said that if his conduct in the chair had received the ap* 
proval of the Congress he felt himself amply compensated. Many advantges were 
secured to the commercial and industrial interests of India by such Congreues as 
this and by the exchange of views afforded therein. The perfect unanimity which 
prevailed in this Congress in regard to questions affecting various parts of the 
country was a happy angury of the future united action of India to promote the 
vital interests of their motherland. He congratulated the delegates on the busL 
nesslike methods in which they conducted the proceedings and they had thus 
made his task the easiest possible. They had got through a tremendous amount 
of work and everything had gone on smoothly, harmoniously and in the best of 
spirits. There was nothing in tne universe that could keep India in the present 
condition if they all presented a united front for the cause of their motherland 
and Indians were intellectually in no way inferior but* were superior to the people 
of other races, and even in spite of handicaps they could give a very creditable 
account of themselves in competitive examination with foreigners. In conclusion, 
he pointed out that if only all Indians united together there was nothing on the 
face of the earth that could keep India from her just and legitimate rights. 

The Congress then dissolved at 6 p.m. 



* The Indian Cheunbers of Commerce. 

The annual meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com* 
meroe oame of on December 31 at the Paohaiyappa’s Hall» Madrasi Sir 
Dinshaw Petiti President, presiding. There were about 25 members present 
whiob inoluded Sir Ibrahim RahimtuUab, Sir M« C. T. Muthiah Chettiar and 
Bao Bahadur 0. Oopala Menon. 

Py'eaidien a Speechi 

Sir Dinshaw Petit, President, made the following speech 

Oentlemen,”*-! have much pleasure in proposing the adoption of the 
Annual Report of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce, which 
has already been circulated to you with the Accounts. 

Before I proceed to comment on some of the outstanding topics of the 
ofSoial year of the Federation, which is closing to-day I feel it my duty to 
explain the procedure which has been adopted this year by our Committee 
with regard to the convening of the Sssaion of the Industrial and Gommer* 
cial Congress this year. When it met last time at Calcutta, the general 
impression was that the Commercial Congress as such would not be held next 
time but that the Annuid Meeting of the Federation would serve the purpose, 
though the Rules had provided for convening a Commercial Congress if it 
was found necessary by the Executive Committee of the Federation. It 
was found, in my absence in Europe, by the Executive Committee of the 
Federation that it was advisable to hold a Session of the Commercial 
Congress at Madras in order that all the different Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Commercial Associations could meet together on a common 
platform. As this was the first year of the existence of the Federation it 
was thought desirable to hold a Session at least this year. It was, thereupon, 
resolved to hold the Congress at Madras and our Madras friends, who were* 
themselves eager to have such a session though it infiicted upon them an 
additional burden of work and worry, have made it successful by their 
efforts. The Commercial Congress has now ended and passed resolutions of 
very great importance to the commercial community. It was fortunate to 
have secured the services of such a capable and farsighted industrialist 
gentleman like Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla for its President. It now remains lor 
the Federation to do the needful with regard to those resolutions. 

One word of personal explanation is also, I think, necessary. When 
I was offered the Presidentship of the Calcutta session of the Commercial 
Congress I haidly realised at first that I was being called upon to assume 
responsibilities of the office for one whole year. I was under the impression 
that they would end in three days. When I was called to undertake thb ^ 
responsibility for the whole year as President of the Federation, I 0# 
plained to some of the members of the Committee that I might be obi^ed 
to go outside India for reasons of heidth. They very kindly pressed me to 
accept the office all the same. I was out of India for about six months and 
I feel that owing to my absence I was not able to put in as much work for 
the Federation as I deemed necessary. I crave, therefore your indulgene# 
for any sins of omisaion you may find on my part, 
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Uembsnhip. 

TIm total number of Chembere and Commeroud AaeooiatioDs wbioh 
were r^neentod efe the Delhi SMsion of the Congren wee 20 and at the 
Oidentta eeirion 24. Ton will find from the Report that 11 Chambers and 
IS Anoeiations have joined the Fededation as members during the course 
(d tiie year. This progress in membership during the first year of its exls- 
tenoe is highly satisfactory. My satisfaction is based upon the fact that 
ptaetioally every important Indian Chamber of Commerce has joined the 
Federation in addition to several equally important Associations : and tl^ 
despite the fact that the subscriptions both for Chambers and Commercial 
Ass^ations were rather high. None can now doubt that the Federation is 
the one organisation fully representing AlMndian commercial interests. 
There are proposals before you for amending your constitution in the direc* 
tion of reducing the rates of subscription and you. Qentlemen. who a;« 
representatives of different Chambers and Associations, will be in a posiiion 
to decide after deliberation if any change is desirable or not. The Federa- 
tion should consist of as many Indian Chambers of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Associations as possible and if you think that the present rate of 
eu^ription prevents some of them from ioining. you would be well-advised 
in making such changes. 

Your Committee held during the course of the year three meetings and 
one of these was devoted to considering in detail the Reserve Bank BilL 
Your Committee addressed the Government with regard to the Bills of 
Lading question. The Government selected the Federation for the nomina- 
tion of three representatives to serve on the Central Advisory Committee for 
Lighthouses. 

International Chamber of Commerce. 

Another important step which has been taken by your Committee is 
that of joining the International Chamber of Commerce as an Organisation 
Member. This International Chamber is a body of great importance and has 
got iutcrnatioual influence. It is this Chamber which has been responsible 
for preparing several interesting reports on economic problems which have 
been practically the basis for action by no less a body than the League of 
Nations. I hope that the membership of the International Chamber of 
Commerce will ting Indian trade and industries into closer and more living 
oontaot with International trade and industries. 

The important questions which have arrested the attention of the Indian 
busineas world during the year that has just ended were three:— (l) the 
ratio question. (2) protection to the cotton textile industry, and (3) the 
Beaorve Bank question. 

The Ratio Question and Cotton I Industry. 

So mudi has been written and spoken about the first question that 
oven in my speech aa President of the Calcutta Seasion of the Indian Indur 
ferial and Commercial Congress 1 desisted from offering any lengthy remarks, 
lahall only express my deepest regret that neitiur the Government nor 
even the Legisl^ve Assembly could realise the stupendous importance oi titia 
Qoestion and settled it in a manner detrimental to the trade ami industries 
el fehe country which had been already for several yean past in the very 
Milk of depression. The overwhelming confidence of the Finance Member 
frii tto tins of his potting the Ratio Bill tbiongh the Lsgisietote bed e rode 
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■book iooo ofter when tha axobsoge bagan to gag and had to ba propped 
np bp naaiMt wbioh wa were aarorad would not ba raaorted to if tiia oz- 
dbuiga waa onoa aatabliahed at lah. 6d. The evil effroto ware to a largo 
Mtant aeon raflaotad on tha aotton taztOa indnatry whiah had already b^- 
in a dapraaaad atata for aometima paat and regarding whiah a apaaial Tariff 
Board had bean appointed by the Government. It waa a arnel irony (bat 
while the Tariff Board waa appointed to find ont in what manner tha interaata 
(rf thia indnatry eonld beat ba aafegnardad the Central Legialatnra paaaad 
the legialation whiah gave a aort oi 12 and half par aant bounty. The 
Government haa been rightly blamed for aarrying out auah a legialatiod and 
I do not know what I ahould aay about our own people who paaaad it 
daapita the oppoaition of an important minority in the aountiy aonaiating of 
agrienltnriata> induatrialiata and merahanta. Not only thia, but even the 
mild and halting report of the maiority of the Tariff Board waa not aaoepted 
by tha Government and the textile induatry bad to reat aatiafiad with mera^ 
a five per oent duty on tha importa of foreign yarn. Bepraaentive Aaaoeia* 
tiona of tha textala induatry aa alao different leading Obambera have apoken 
witii no unaertain voiae regarding the very inadequate relief granted to 
thia indnatry 1^ the Government. I hope that tha agitation for a further 
protaotion to the textile induatry will be continued, tili adequate relief baa 
bean obtained. 

The Baserve Bank Bill. 

Tha third qneation, unlike the othera, ia atill a live one. The Baaerve 
Bank Bill waa introduced in the Legialature at the Delhi Seaaion and referred 
to a Select Committee of both the Houaea. Thia Committee recommended 
that it idiould ba a State Bank and that the Directora moat be ohoaen parl^ 
from the Legialature and partly from coinmerdal bodiea. It ia now common 
knowledge that Juat at the moat important atage of the Bill during ita eourao 
through the Simla Seeaion, the Secretary of State intervened and put a 
atop for the time being to any further progreaa in the proceedinga. Now 
whatever be our individual view about the conatitotioo of the Beaerve Bank 
we cannot but all agree in principle in proteating againat thia aort of inter- 
ference. Thia ia one more inatance to ahow how India cannot thrive aa 
long aa the financial reina are in handa dependent upon intereata outaide 
India. It ia moat likely that the Beaerve Bank legialation will be brought 
forward before the Indian Legialature at the forthcoming Delhi Seaaion. It 
ia atill in the lapa of Goda aa to what form thia legialation will ultimately 
take. It ia probable, however, that the compromiae acheme known aa the 
atookholdera' acheme will now be bronght forward but the Gtovernment will 
revert back to the ahareholdera* acheme. The Committee of the FederatioB 
did not aend ont any repreaentation to the Government with regard to tl^ 
qneation aa they eonld not make one in the time given to them. 

With theae worda. Gentlemen, I propoae the adoption of the Beport nii4 
Aeoonnta which have already been dreulated. 

Election of Offiee'Beareta. 

After the annnal report waa read 1^ the Secretary, Mr. J. K. Mefain, 
waa adopted, the election of offiee-benrera for the new year waa p to eee d ed 
with and the meeting deeted Snr PnrdmtanMdaa l^knrdaa ( PteaMen ^. 
Mr. G. D. Birla, (Ywe-Preau'ent), Sir Dinahaw Petit. Sir M. a T. Molhilh 
Cbcttiar, Mr. Jamal Mahomed &it, Mr. Wakiwnd Hiraduuid, Mr. 
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Ifr. FildijM CSowk^ee, Mr. Vikrunajit ^g. Mr. Abdul Kudus. Mr. W. C. 
BsDuMjM. Mr. B. F. Madau and fire others as members. 

Sir M. C. T. Muthiah Chettiar then proposed a hearty rote of thinks 
whkdi terminated the meeting. 

The Annual Report for 1 927. 

At the fourth MMion of the ladien lofluttrial end Commeroiei Oongreii held ee 
Geloatto in Deoemher 1926 waa laid the fouiidatioa of the Federation of Indian Cbainb;^rt 
of Comineroe. The Ck>ngTeM appointed a provisional Bzeoutive Committee consisting of a 
large nnmber of Infloential hnstneasmen. 

In October 1996, the Secretary of the London Chamber of Commerce forwaided to 
Sir Pnrshottamdas Thaknrdas a letter addressed by them to somM of the Chambers in 
India in snpport of the adoption of a Uniform Bill of Leading for Bastern trade. The 
ottce prepared an exhaustive note on the history of the whole question for the nae of the 
Committee, the qnestlon of the adviaabiiftj of introdnoing a uniform, simple and in- 
telligent form of Bill of Lading, The oommittee at their meeting held on 6th May 19¥7 
ConMered the whole qnestion in the views expressed by the various bodies and apv>rnvo<t 
of the principle of having a nniform, simple and intelligent form of Bill of Lading and 
the C^mittee decided to write to the Government ox India enquiring why the shipping 
companies were allowed to have their own form, even after the passing of the Indian 
Carriage of Goods by Sea Act of 1936. The (Joremment of India have already been appro- 
ached on this point bnt it will he sometime before the Government are in the position to 
move in the matter. 

The Oommittee considered a letter addressed by Sir Arthur Balfour, acting President 
of the international Chamber of Commerce and decided that the Federation should Join 
the International Chamber of Commerce and that the President, Sir Dinshaw Petit, and 
Mr. G. J>, Birla. shonld decide in oonsnltation with the antborities of the International 
Ohamter of Oommeroe the form of the memberabip of the Federation. The President, 
Sir Dinshaw Petit and Mr. G. D. Birla suggested that the Federation shonld join that 
organisation as an Organisation member. 

The Committee considered the personnel of the Indian delegation appointed by the 
Govemssent of India to attend the International Bconomio Conference and decided to send 
n cable to the President and officers of the International Bconomio Conferenoe proteating 
against the inadequate and non-repreaentative character of the peracnnei. A cable wee 
accordingly despatched to the President, International Economic Conference, \Fhiie 
acknowledging the receipt of the cable, the Seoreurj General of the Lmue of Nationa 
pointa ont *' that the question of the choice of the members by different Governments is 
one which does not fall within the oompetence of the Conference or Its officers/* 

At the instance of acme of the members the question of publishing a Year Book of the 
Federation came np for oonsideratlon and the Oommittee approved of th^ idea of publish - 
teg a Tear Book and it was agreed that the materials shonld b'l collected daring the 
pieaent yrar. A Ifst of commercial institntions in the country with their aims and obj<Kits 
it being prepared and is nearing oompletkm. It is proposed to inclode in this book ae 
complete ae poosible a Hat of Indian Merchants abroad. 

The Committee ooosidetcd danse by clause the Beserve Bank Bill at their meeting 
held in May in Bombay and arrived at certain oonolnsions which were embodied in e pro- 
visioiial draft to all the membere of the Oommittee for the expreosion of their viewe thereon, 
but the viewa of some of the membera were received after the Select Committee of the 
Oentval L^elatores etarted lie labours and benoe it was not poMible to send any views 
tiom the fWeration in the time indicated. 

The Committee received a letter from the Secretary, Oommeroe Department of the 
Qovemment of India Inviting the Federstton to nominate three repreaeotativeo of Indian 
Commem to serve ae members of the Centra! Advisory Oommittee nominated the following 
three gentlemen to represent them on the said Oommitteei 

The Committee appointed Meaers. ChnBdahboy nnd Jaeoobbpy, Bombay aa tbair 
Honofary Andftore for the yaar 19S7. 



The Associated Chambers of Commerce. 


CALCUTTA-^ 1 9 TH DECEMBER 1927. 

The Annual Conference of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon was held at Calcutta on the 19th December. Mr. Eddis, who presided 
over the Conference in asking His Excellency the Governor to open the con- 
ference said : — 

In extending a welcome to those who are here to-day may I refer to the 
absence of two notable representatives, who have been specially faithful to us 
in their annual attendances ? 1 refer to Sir Charles Innes and to Sir Basil 
Blackett. In respect to Sir Charles Innes, need I do more than offer our most 
sincere congratulations to Burma ? Sir Charles Innes as the Governor of Burma 
is still in harness. Sir Basil Blackett, on the other hand, leaves the service of 
India in three-and-a-half months’ time, and it is right that we should put on 
record our admiration of the skill and courage with which he has fought India’s 
financial battles, with one single aim in view, namely, to give the country a sound 
and stable financial system. His work is not complete. But, whether or not 
he is able, in the short time remaining, to complete his task to his own full 
satisfaction, he has deserved well of India, and has earned our respect and 
gratitude. 

1 do not know, Sir, if you have found time to look at our agenda ; but, if so, 
^u may have noticed with surprise the absence of any reference to what has 
been one of the most important subjects affecting trade and commerce discussed 
in the course of the yean I refer to the question of the Reserve Bank. I might 
perhaps explain that a resolution on this subject was drafted and appeared on 
our original agenda ; but, in the interval, Sir Basil Blackett proceeded to London 
to discuss the question there ; and in the circumstances, the Chamber which 
was to move the resolution, considering that a discussion on the subject at the 
present stage might be ill-timed, decided to withdraw it. 

Another point of importance to everyone in India is the decision to proceed 
forthwith with the investigation of the political progress made by India since 
the introduction of the Reforms eight years ago. This decision was followed 
by the appointment of the Statutory Commission, the constitution of which has 
been the subject of much criticism. But the Associated Chambers, as an Asso- 
ciation, have seen no reason to commit themselves to an expression of opinion 
upon the constitution of the Commission. Recommendations ot this Commission 
will however be of vital importance to all interests in India, including those of 
commerce and industry. And the interests we represent will readily render 
what assistance they can to the Commission in their work, and will, no doubt, 
take the opportunity in due time of expressing an opinion upon the final recom- 
mendations submitted. 

Here 1 would stop except that 1 feel it necessary to make some reference to 
a subject which is cairsfng many of us a considerable amount of anxious thought. . 
In the past, the relation between Capital and Labour has been frequently dealt 
with at these meetings. But, for the greater part of this year, we have fortunately 
been largely free from labour trouble. Unfortunately, however, the recent dii^ 
pute between the Bengal-Nagpur Railway and a section of its employees, has 
been settled as a result of the intervention of the Government of India, in a way 
which, we fear, will not tend to encourage peace in industry, but will, on the 
other hand, give encouragement to the agitator. The question will be discussed 
in the course of our proceedings in connection with a resolution dealing*with 
Government intervention in industrial disputes. I will not, therefore, detmiji 
you now with a longer reference to the subject. 
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Sit Stanley Jackson'e Speech. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal addressing the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce tmid 

A gathering, such as this, must naturally be regarded as of great impor* 
tance, and your deliberations and decisions will be watched with much interest. 
The Chambers of India are endowed, and rightly so, with much influence, and 
their views and recommendation on questions affecting the trade and commerce 
of the Indian Empire command respect. The Chambers of Commerce of various 
provinces are enabled, through repre^ntation in the various Provincial Legisla- 
tive Councils, and also in the Indian Legislature to take a direct part in the 
administration of Government. The provincial Governments have every reason 
to be grateful to those who give their valuable time and services in the interest 
of the country in these various assemblies ; and the assistance of their experience 
and knowledge of commercial life is of exceptional value to those legislatures. 

I have studied your agenda, and I observe that the subjects to be dealt with 
at this annual meeting are practically all matters appertaining to the spher^ of 
the Central Government, rather than of Local Governments. I do not propose to 
ask your attention to purely local matters, as you have enough in your agenda 
to occupy your whole time. Nevertheless, the Local Government are deeply 
interested in such central subjects as Commerce, Marine, Income-tax, etc., about 
which they are consulted by the Central Government. 

I note the first resolution on your agenda relates to the subject of Income- 
tax. On this subject perhaps, 1 need only say that we, in Bengal, would like to 
participate in a share of what is paid by the commercial and industrial interests 
in this presidency. We feel that, as an industrial province, under the allocation 
of central and provincial finance, we are entitled to a larger share of the proceeds 
derived from industrial development in this presidency. 

Another matter, about which our opinion was asked during the year was in 
respect to the draft regulations under me Indian Mines Act, prohibiting the 
employment of women in mines. The principle of the abolition of female labour 
underground was accepted by the Government of Bengal several years ago, but 
we consider that the date proposed by the Government of India, namely ist of 
July, 1929 does not give sufficient opportunity to the interests concerned to adjust 
themselves to the new condition. 

The Government of such an industrial presidency as Bengal must naturally 
give close attention to the problems connected with Labour, and it is gratifying 
to note that since 1921, there has been a marked improvement in the relations 
between Capital and Labour. It is our duty to keep in close touch with labour 
organisations, and watch the relationship between employers and employees, 
and also to scrutinise carefully any new labour proposals coming from the 
Government of India. A new legislation has been passed, including the Work- 
men's Compensation Act, which appears to be functioning satisfactorily, and 
an Indian Trade Union Act based largely on the Trade Union legislation in 
Great Britain, has been introduced. This latter Act, passed in 1926, came into 
effect from this year, and now this presidency has a Registrar of Trade Unions, 
to guide, direct and to a certain degree, control the growth of the trade union 
movement. The aim of the Act is, by the adoption of the machinery of collective 
bargaining, to provide a means of avoiding strikes. This seems necessary in 
view of tue fact that in Bengal, during tne year 1926-27, the number of 
recorded strikes was 58, involving an estimated toss of about one and quarter 
million working days. The relationship between Capital and Labour in 
India is a subject which must be of exceptional interest to the business com- 
munities. At this moment great endeavours are being made to organise 
labour, the success of which must depend on the methods adopted in creat- 
ing these organisations. There is a natural anxiety that these organisations 
^hnll be based upon a belief that goodwill is the best foundation and not dis- 
trust and suspicion. The tendency of some leaders to produce a feeling of 
hostility between the employers and employees is to be deprecated* Those who 
4o ttet* are not animated witn any desire to reach the goal by peaceful method!* 
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It will be necenary for those who lead Labour in this country to study the real 
portion in England to-day, and not to rely too much upon the perfervid oratory 
of the Trade Union organisers, who appear to be out of touch with the new 
spirit which has arisen in England. For years, England has suffered Bom 
innumerable and disastrous stoppages, the experience of which has shown that 
the results obtained through strikes and loclmuts are ruinous and calamitous to 
all concerned. No immediate or lasting benefit is accrued, but rancour and bad 
foeling are engendered. new movement has been started in England, which 
looks like succeeding and which would make the weapons of strikers and lockouts 
obsolete. In their place, a machinery will be established under which it should 
be possible, with reasonable goodwill, to settle disputes by amicable agreement. 

Sir, in your opening remarks, you referred to the intervention of the 
Government in industrial disputes. 1 can quite appieciate the feeling of a body 
ofbusinessmen in respect to this question. And perhaps, you are quite right to 
take advantage of the presence of the Hon’ble the Member for Commerce at this 
conference to discuss it. In England, the Government is averse to intervening 
in any industrial disputes unless forced to do so in the interests of the State. 

I think the same policy applies in India. Intervention by the Government in 
industrial disputes should be only as a last resort. It must always be difficult to 
determine how and when Government intervention should be made. 

You, Sir, also referred to the Statutory Commission which is coming to 
India shortly. I like you, do not intend to dwell upon their visit t^day. You no 
doubt appreciate, as you must do, the necessity of the Commission receiving all 
possible assistance from the business and commercial communities in India. 1 
feel quite sure that this assistance will be accorded. 

Proceedings end Resolutions. 

I.— Discussion on Income-Tax Act. 

After the Governor’s address Mr. F. Clayton of the Karachi Chamber, moved 
the following resolusion : — 

<*That this Association is opposed to the recommendation of the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee for the raising of income-tax and reducing the limit 
for super-tax. In the opinion of the Association, these direct taxes are already 
too high owing to their enhancement in War time, and the scale should not be 
further steepened, until all other means of increasing the revenue have been 
exhausted. He referred to the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s proposals and 
said that they did not consider it desirable to increase the maximum rates 
especially in view of the fact that these were being reduced in England. But 
what they did consider equitable was a moderate increase in the intermediate 
scales. They therefore, suggested that the 9 pies rate should apply to incomes 
from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15,000, that the 12 pies rate should apply to incomes from 
Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 25,000, and that the 16 pies’ rate should apply from Rs. 25,000 
onwards. They also proposed making Rs. 30,000 the limit for super-tax, with a 
new rate of 6 pies an the first Rs. 20,000 or part thereof in excess of that sums. 
His Chamber felt strongly that some of the many other means at the Govern- 
ment’s disposal of providing additional revenue, should be fully explored, and 
fully tapped before an additional burden of this nature was thrown up<m the 
public. 

Sir Alexander Murray raised the question of the reduction of income-tax. 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra pointed out that the Government of India had 
at present no intention of proceeding with that particular recommendation of 
the Taxation Enquiry Committee. If the Government desired to take action OH 
that recommendation they would no doubt give the fullest consideration to the 
views of the Karachi Chamber and the views of other Chambers of Commerce. 

A regards Sir Alexander Murray’s remarks he said that Sir Alexander knew 
tl^t it would be years before they would possibly reach that stage. If a portion 
of these taxes went to the local government as suggested by nis Excellency the 
Govemr, the central government must find some oUier means of maldng good 
tbai shortage. The re^ution was carried. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 
3 *— Secrecy of Income-Tax Retiima. 

Mr. F. Clayton of the Karachi Chamber moved ; '* This Atsociatloii leoords 
Its strong disajpproval of the sug^tion of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Com- 
, mittee that section 54 of the Indian Income-tax Act regarding secrecy, might 
be amended so as to permit income-tax officers to issue to local authorities lists 
of persons assessable to local profession taxes.** In the opinion of their Assocta* 
tion, the secrecy of the income-tax returns is of paramount importance, and 
should be strictly preserved. He said that either this meeting should uphold 
the principle of secrecy as far as possible in matters relating to the assess- 
ment of individuals under the income-tax Act, or it must be prepared to accept 
the thin end of the wedge towards the destruction of that principle. In the 
opinion of his chamber any departure from the strict secrecy, afforded 
section ^4 of the Indian Income-tax Act, was most strongly to be deprecated. 
It was tn line with the practice in England and shoud be preserved with the 
utmost jealousy. Any departure from secrecy was liable to weaken the respect 
for the provisions of section $4 generally, and was accordingly liable to lead 
other similar departures in the future. 

Mr. G. L. Winterbotham (Bombay Chamber) supported the resolution. 

Sir Bupendra Nath Mitra said that this particular suggestion of the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee was referred to the local Governments for their 
opinion about 18 months ago. The opinions of all the local Governments had 
not yet reached the Government of India and the latter had not been able ^ to 
come to any final conclusion. One of the local Governments were of opinion 
that the secrecv agreement had been overstated. The views of the Associate 
Chambers of Commerce would receive the attention of the Government of India 
before any action was taken in the matter. 

The resolution was unanimously accepted. 

3.— -Liability of Non-Residents. 

Mr. C. E. Wood (Madras Chamber) moved : ** With reference to Section 7 
sub-section (i) (c) of the Indian Income-Tax (Amendment Bill) No 45 of 191^ 
this Association recommends to the Government that the amendment or the Act 
should follow the suggestions in para 6 of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee’s report. He said that they were particularly concerned with section At 
(i) of the Act under which a non-resident was taxable in the name of his agent 
in India in regard to all profits or gains accruing or arising directly or indirectly 
through or from any business connection or property in British India. 

The object of the proposed amendment was to provide against a non-resident, 
working through an agent, so arranging his prices to his Indian agent that the 
bulk of the profit might accrue at the non-resident’s place of business outside 
India, and thereby be free of Indian tax. 

Mr. Winterbotham (Bombay Chamber) said that the Punjab Chamber of Com- 
merce received a letter from the Central Board of Revenue to the effect, that the 
basic principle of the Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Bill was ms much appli- 
cable to the profits of non residents, and that it was not intended to introduce any 
innovation. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that the position of the Government of India in this 
matter was perfectly simple. This particular Bill had already been referred to n 
Select Committee and was therefore subjudice. The representative of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce would be able to ^ace before the Committee, the 
viewi of the Associated Chamber of Commerce. If, however, he was not on the 
Select Committee, he would be able to place his case before the whole House, and 
try to persuade them to accept the views placed before the Conference. The 
Gmrnment of India would have to listen to what the other members of the 
Select Committee had got to say on the question, before thc^ could come to any 
condusion with regard to any nnal action they desired to take. 

Sir Alexandra Murray, in supporting the resolution, pointed out that there 
was no change whatever in the statutory law between the Acta of 1919 and 19SO. 

Tbit resolution was carried, 
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Mr. CE. Wood of the Madras Chamber, moved “This Association reqnesti 
the Government to amend Section $o of the Income*tax Act igsa, so as to pxovidn 
for an extension the period during which a refund may be allowed where delay 
has occurred in the United Kingdom.” 

The resolution, he said, wa*' the outcome of a reference to the Madras High 
Court by the Commissioner of Income*tax, Madras, at the request of an assessee* 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that no change in the existing Act was necessary. 

The resolution was carried. 

4.— Provident Fund Benefits. 

Sir John Bell (Bengal Chamber) moved the following resolution : “ This 
Association urges u^n the Government of India to recognise the inequity that 
exists between the treatment of Government employees and the employees of 
firms, companies and associations, with reference to the benefits they receive from 
provident funds; and recommends that the Provident Funds Act of ig 2 $ be 
amended so as to extend its provisions to all properly constituted provident funds.” 

Moving the resolution. Sir John said : “ My feeling is that the Government 
have never given any adequate answer to the demand of the mercantile commu- 
nity that employees of private firms should receive the same advantages with re- 
gard to provident funds benefits as are enjoyed by the employees of Government. 
The only objections offered by the Government, so far, have been three in number. 
In the first place they have told us that the change embodied in the resolution 
would necessitate various safeguards with regard to the registration or admission 
of firms, etc., to the privileges of the Act. In the second place, they say it would 
necessitate the setting up of a special authority for this purpose. In the third 
place, they say it would require the amendment of the provisions of the Procedure 
Code, as restrictions on the rights of creditors would be involved.^ As I said at 
Cawnpore, I see no difficulty whatever in amending the law in order to meet 
these objections ; and more particularly so, when it is remembered that no de- 
partment of the Government of India have shown themselves so expert in the 
amending of the existing Acts as the Finance Department. These objections 
scarcely seem tenable, when it is remembered that they have introduced seven 
Acts amending the Income-tax Act of 1922, and that they introduce rules which 
have the effect of altering the meaning of the Act almost every month. I consider 
that it is imperative that the Government should take immediate action with 
a view to doing what is only bare justice to the employees of private firms 
and companies, whose only provision for old age, in many cases, is the amount 
they receive from their provident funds, and with a view to removing the 
impression that the Government desires to grant privileges to their own em- 
ployees, which fhey withhold from the employees of private firms and companies. 

Mr. G. L. Winterbotham of the Bombay Chamber said that his Chamber felt 
that the Government should follow the lines indicated by Sir Basil Blackett. He 
suggested that the resolution should be so amended as to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a committee on which this association should be represented to examine 
all the facts before coming to a conclusion on the major point. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that the position of the Government of India in regard 
to this particular measure, was that they had resumed actual consideration of 
the proposal which was adopted by the Associated Chambers of Commerce at 
its meeting at Cawnpore. They were for including certain provisions to prevent 
any possible evasion of the proposed enactment because the actual extension 
of (he Provident Fund Act to provident funds in business firms, might cause a 
great deal of evasion of income-tax. The Government of India were in corres- 
pondence with Provincial Governments, and there the matter rested. 

The resolution was carried. 

1; ."-Suggestion for Board of Referees. 

Sir John Bell (Bengal Chamber) moved: ^'This Association, being appre- 
hensive of the possible effect on the legidmate operations of bona fide business 
firms and companies, of the legislation proposed in the Indian Income-tax 
Amendment Bill, 1927, desires to record its opinion (a) that it is imperative there 
should be introduced in the new Section 23-A, which Clause 4 of the Bill proposes 
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to add to the Indian Income-ux Act of 1933, making it indispuubly clear that 
the application of the eection shall be restricted to cases where an attempt 
has been made to evade taxation and (b) that decision as to whether or not 
there has been an intention to evade taxation shall lie not with the income* 
tax officer but with a board of referees, consisting of an equal number of officials 
and non-officials, with a non-official chairman.’^ He said that the Bengal 
Chamber desired to make it clear that they had no wish to support the conti- 
nuation of a system which would make it possible for persons to evade paying 
income-tax who were justly liable to pay it. In all their communications witn 
the Government the Chamber had made this point clear. But they considered it 
essential that persons, firms and companies that were dealing honestly with the 
income-tax authorities should not be harassed by the provisions of any bill in- 
troduced for the purpose of securing payment of income-tax from th^se wno were 
evading it. 

Mr. Winterbotham (Bombay Chamber), while in full sympathy with the desire 
of the Government to secure payment of taxes, said that the legislation as u 
stood) was extremely dangerous to the interests of private companies. Hr pre- 
ferred that the proposed legislation so far as companies were concerned, should 
not be proceeded with because there were insuperable difficulties that stood in the 
way. He entirely agreed with the mover of the resolution that every safe-guard 
possible should be included in this bill to prevent Government interference with 
the legitimate working of private companies. He supported the first part of the 
resolution, which appeared to him to be admirable. As for the second part, their 
Chamber was unable to support the proposal for a board of referees. Boards 
of referees appeared to them to be impracticable and undesirable. He suggested 
an amendment that board of referees should be optional. 

Mr. A. L. Carnege (Upper India Chamber) supported the views of the Bombay 
Chamber. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that this matter was also sub-judice. The bill had been 
referred to a select committee. It would be the function of the representatives 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in the Select Committee or in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, to express the views of the Chamber. The Government at ibis 
stage would not commit itself in any way in the matter. 

The motion was carried with an amendment in the second part of the resolu- 
tion to the eflfect that the decision as to whether or not there had been an intention 
to evade taxation should rest with the High Court or at the option of the assesses, 
with a board of referees consisting ot an equal number of officials and non- 
officials with a non-official chairman. 

6. — Terminal Taxes. 

Mr. F. Clayton (Karachi Chamber) moved : This Association urges upon 
the Government the necessity of expediting orders against the continuous ten- 
dency of municipalities to increase and expand terminal taxes which were uncon- 
ditionally condemned by the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee as offending 
against all principles of taxarion.** 

Sir B. N. Mitra pointed out that the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
had recommended that the resources of local bodies should be increased in some 
directions. 

Mr. P. Mukerjee (Punjab Cliamber) regretted that he could not support the 
resolution. Earlier in the day, Mr. Clayton had enunciated the principle that 
indirect taxation was preferable to direct taxation. He did not understand how 
municipalities up-country were going to find revenue. He pointed out that 
octroi nad to be replaced by terminal tax with advantage in so&e of the citiet 
in the Punjab. He could not therefore be opposed to extension of terminal ux. 

The resolution was carried. The Conference was then adjourned till next day. 

CALCUTTA-20TH DBCBMBBR 19 2 7. 

7.— Labour axvd Arbitration. 

On this day Mr. G. W. Chambers (Madras) nkoved a resolution that 

** In view of the growing tendency of representatives of Indian labour to 
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idvocAtt increased State control of relationships between capital and labonr» 
tto Association desires explicitly to affirm that compulsory arbitration in Indus* 
trial disputes is entirely wrong in principle and an unwarranted encroachment 
on the legally established status of empiovers. The question of compulsory 
Satllenient of strikes in public utility services is not included in the resolution.^ 

Sir John BELL (Bengal) said it would be impossible to pass over this subject 
without making some reference to the feeling of alarm that had been created by 
the recent settlement, as a result of the direct intervention of Government, in 
what was known as the Kharagpur Workshops dispute. He criticised at leMth 
the Government of India’s last communique on the subject and asked : ** A^^t 
is the pMition at the end of it all? Men who have refused to work are in the 
same position as if they bad given their en^loyer the loyal service to which the 
payment of their wages entitled him. This cannot but give encouragement to 
labour agitators who make it their business to create trouble between employers 
and employees, and who will regard the result of this strike as a iriumph for 
their methods. The inevitable result must be the multiplication of labour dis- 
putes.” 

Sir B. N. MITRA said the Government of India bad decided first to place in 
the Statute Book the Trade Union Bill before proceeding further with the Trades 
Disputes Bill. The latter Bill was now undergoing revision with reference to the 
various opinions which were sent up to the Government of India on it. It was 
not possible at this stage to state what form the modified Bill would take, or 
when the Government of India would decide to introduce it in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The provision to which exception was taken by certain Chambers of Com- 
merce was the one empowering, but not compelling, the Government, whenever 
any trade dispute arose, to refer It to a Dispute Board, not merely for the 
purpose of investigating but also for intervening to bring about a settlement. 
He admitted the word ** settlement ” in the provision of the old Bill was a bit 
unfortunate, but there was the word ‘‘may” in it. There was no compulMon. 
In any case, it did not compel the Government to refer any great dispute to the 
Disputes Board. That would involve compulsory arbitration. 

It was not his intention, the Hon. Member said, to commit the Government 
of India in any way in the matter. But there was a certain amount of misappre- 
hension about the original Draft Bill. Although the Government said that they 
did not want compulsory arbitration the Draft Bill itselt savoured of it. It was 
quite pcssible^ and indeed probable, that as a result of the various criticisms which 
tney had received on their original Draft Bill, the Bill might be modified in' 
certain respects, and when it would be placed before the Indian Legislature they 
would have the fullest opportunity of discussing all the provisions in the Bill. 

Proceeding, Sir B. N. Mitra said that Sir John Bell incidentally referred to 
the recent Kharagpur incident. The position of the Government in that par- 
ticular case had been brought out in the Government communique referred to 
by Sir John Bell. It was apparent from the communique that the Government 
did not accept that these particular labourers were entitled to full pay during 
the period they were away from work, nor did they suggest anything which might 
be construed as conveying an indication that the payment of full wages for 
the period they stopped work was to be followed as a precedent. The Government 
explained that there were peculiar features in this case which made it necessary 
for the Government to concede the grant of full pay as a special case. 

Sir George RAIHY, whose intervention in the Kharagpur dispute broogltt 
about the settlement, recalled at length the circumstances which led to #e 
Goveininent of India’s intervention, and said Government felt strongly that a 
position had arisen in which only one course was open to them. The paramount 
consideration was that it should be impossible for anyone to say that in their do- 
ings with this matter the Government of India had b^n guilty of a breach of foith. 
For that reason, after consultation with the railway company, they announced 
the terms on which the men actually returned to work. 

“ I should make it as clear as i possibly can that the decision of the Govem- 
mtnt^oi India was influenced by the conmderadon 1 have mentioned and hy that 
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coBSideriiticm only. They were fully consciotit of the dangers but they held they 
were outweighed by the necessity, as it seeemed to them, of avoiding any appear- 
ance of breach of faith.” 

Coneludingt Sir George declared : ** The question at issue is the grant of 
full pay for a period during which the men have refused to work. The Govern- 
ment of India are fully conscious of the dangers which may arise if the general 
impression is created that a refusal to work will not be followed by the natural 
and obvious consequences. Their view is that the principle that work and pay 
should go together is entirely sound and is not indeed seriously in dispute, and 
in view of what has occurred at Kharagpur it will be all the more necessary in 
future to refuse any concessions which would tend to confirm any misapprehen- 
sion that may already exist. The resolution was carried. 

8.— Banking in India. 

Mr. H. C. Edmondson, Bengal Chamber, moved that. 

This Association urges on the Government the advisability of holding, at 
an early date, an examination into the banking in India, with a view to 
being taken to regulate banks, and banking business in this country.” 

He said that they had ail heard a great deal lately about developing the 
banking habit. It was, however, very hard to teach this habit unless there was 
a feeling of confidence among the pupils whom they desired to teach. 

It was impossible to pretend that confidence existed. While he was prepared 
to admit that the deposits of the principal Indian Joint Stock Banks had, during 
the last 15 years, greatly increased and that this tended to show that with their 
encouragement the banking habit could be developed, he would say that the 
number of pitfalls, into which a depositor could fail, were stupendous and one 
had only to watch the issue of any commercial paper to see the number of small 
banks which were registered each month. 

Mr. P. MUKERJEE, Punjab Chamber, expressed his regret that he was 
unable to second his support to the resolution as it stood. He suggested the 
following amendment : 

** This Association urges on the Government the advisability of holding, at 
an early date, an examination into banking in India, with a view to steps being 
taken to improve and expand, if necessary, and to regulate and control banks, 
and banking business, in this country.” 

Speaking in support of the resolution Sir Leslie HUDSON, of the Bombay 
Chamber, said that it was most important that the legislation regulating banks 
and banking business in India should be introduced, as early as possible, pro- 
vided satisfactory legislation could be obtained. Small institutions calling them- 
selves banks had been springing up all over the country in recent times, at a 
rate that was not generally reatisM. Too often they were inaugurated in the 
private interests of promoters for the collection of deposits from unsuspecting 
persons for employment in their business, or for other purposes. 

Sir B. N. MITRA said that the Government was of the opinion that it was 
premature, at the movement, to hold such an inquiry as the nature of such an 
Inquiry was such that the Government did not want to arrive at premature 
conclusions. 

It might be desirable to appoint either one or two experts separately, or in 
conjunction, to examine the subject or to appoint something in the nature of a 
committee, or even to appoint a committee which was not in itself expert. 

The amendment was carried. 

9.— Import Duty Assessment. 

Mr. H. F. Bateman, Bengal Chamber, then moved that 
** This Astoetation is of opinion that effect should be given, at an early 
date, to the recommetdaiion of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee for 
alterations to the system of assetsment of import duty, under eeetion 80 (A) 
oi tiie Custome Act, so as to secure that the bails of assessment trill 
nommlly be by invoiee prioii phis cost of freight,*' 
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10* — Piae^goods Admixtures. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay) moved that : 

In order to do away with the present complicated method of oalcu- 
latisg for purposes of assessment to duty the percentage of more highly 
taxed material contained In fabrie» this Assooiatioii recommends to the 
Oovernment of India that the import duty on all piecegoods containiog an 
admixture of artificial silk and cotton should be levied at a rate of 11 per 
cent ad-valorem. Similarly, the import duty on admixtures of wool and 
artificial silk, or wool and cotton, should be 16 per cent, and on silk admix- 
tures 20 per cent.’’ The resolution was carried. 

11. — 'Tariff Schedule Changes. 

This Association records its disapproval of the action of the Govern- 
ment of India in making changes in the headings of the Import Tariff 
Schedule without previously consulting importers likely to be affected by 
such changes, and recommends that in future when changes in tariff head- 
ings are under contemplation Chambers Commerce and other bodies inter- 
ested should be consulted by the Central Government before such changes 
are brought into effect.” 

12. — Insolvency Act Working. 

Mr. J. 6. Byan (Upper India) moved : — 

“ This Association considers that opinions recently elicited from various 
Chambers of Commerce in regard to the working of the Provincial Insol- 
vency Act have shown conclusively the need for amendment, not only of 
the Provincial Act but also of the Presidency Town Insolvency Act. The 
Association accordingly recommends to Government that early steps be taken 
in the direction of amending and unifying the law of insolvency in India, 
particularly with a view to improving the existing procedure regarding the 
appointment and control of official receivers or assignees.” 

He emphasised that the main complaint centred round the subject of 
the receiver. The most important recommendation of the Civil Justice Com- 
mittee was that official receivers should be supervised by Government in the 
same way as the Board of Trade supervised the work of the official receiver 
in England. The resolution urged not only the amendment but a modification 
of the law of insolvency in India. The resolution was carried. 

31.— Documents as Evidence. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay) moved that : 

** This Association is of opinion (l) that the law of evidence should be so 
amended that such commercial documents as are accepted as prifna facU 
correct in commercial circles may be admitted in evidence without formal 
proof ; (2) that th's amendment be effected by the introduction of a separate 
Act on the analogy of the Bankers’ Books Evidence Act 1891 (XVIII of 1891), 
which should contain inter alia a provision by whiidi the Court can take evi- 
dence whether any particular document is, by the custom of merchants in 
a narticular trade or locality, recognised as proof of the facts contained in it ; 
(d) that the term commercial documents be held to include (A) documents 
which are universally recognised amongst merchants as proof of particular 
facts and which may be declared by notification to be * commercial documents/ 
(B) such documents as may be shown in evidence taken in accordance with (2) 
to be recognised by the custom of merchants in a particular trade or locality 
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•• proof of fifltt oofitsiood in ihom» (C) sooh dooumenti as the partlaa boro 
bj apraement andarUkan to aooapt” 

Sr John Ball (Bangal) movad m an amandmant that paraSoftba 
roiolntioo omitted altogether and that for aub-olaoaa (B) of para (S) the 
following be aubatitutad : (A) such doou manta at are oartiSad by any 
Chamber of Oommaroa praaoribad for the purpose in '* The Qasatta of India.*’ 

The amended resolution was oarriad. 

14. — Loading of Vassals. 

Mr. A. R Laishman (Chittagong) movad 

**Tb]s Aasooiation dapraoatas the notification issued by the Govern* 
mant of India* against the advice of local knowledge and interests, reducing 
the period in which vassals may load to Indian summer marks in Indian 
waters, and requests that it be withdrawn.’* The resolution was carried. 

15. — Trunk Lina Telephones. 

Mr. W. Roberts (Northern India) moved that 

'* This Association is of opinion that the development of the use of the 
trunk line telephone service is seriously hampered by the delay frequently 
experienced in getting calls put through, and requests Government to take 
measures to remedy this difiiculty and render the trunk lines a dependable 
service to business houses.” 

Mr. H. A. Sams, DirectorGaneral of Posts and Telegraphs, said that 
so far as the Telephone Branch of his Department was concerned, the Govern* 
ment official was as much a subscriber as any firm or private individual. It 
was not a fact that Government trunk calls got priority over private calls. 
The only exception was in the case of *' clear the line ” calls, which could 
only be sent by a few officials. The speaker assured the Conference that he 
should have the matter regarding delay carefully investigated and would try 
his best to effect an improvement. The resolution was carried. 

16.— Mining Development. 

Mr. G. L. Winterbotham (Bombay and Burma) moved that : 

” This Association is of opinion that any proposal to secure additional 
revenue from time-expired mining concessions by disposing of them under 
the system of auction or tender than is at present dorive<l from them is 
contrary to the best interests of the country ; (b) that this Association views 
with apprehension the apparent tendency in recent Government proposals to 
look upon the mineral development of India as a suitable object for increased 
taxation and to with-hold from it the fundamental support necessary for all 
capital investment in mining ventures, namely, security of tenure. In 
support, therefore, of the unanimously expressed views of the Chambers of 
Commerce throughout India, this Association resolves to recommend tu 
Government that the policy with respect to minerals which will bring the 
greatest ultimate benefit to India lies in attracting capital for the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources of the country by guaranteeing security oi 
tenure to concession holders and by establisbing the cost of mineral oonoer 
sions and rates of royalty on minerals at a nominal figure.” 

The resolution was carried. 



India in the Brussells Congress. 

The followfug is the report of the loternational Congress agaiast int* 
perialism held at Brussells from the 10th to the 16th Febmiry 1927 and 
submitted by Mr. Jawharlal Nehru to the All-India Congress Committee 

In oompHaooe with the resolotion of the Nettoosl Congress passed at Gaahati, appoint* 
ing me their representative at the International Congress against imperialism, 1 had the 
honour to attend the sessions ol this international Congress and to take part in its 
prooeedings. 

The Brussels Congress, regarded from any point of view, was an event of olass 
importanoe and it is likely to have far-reaohing resnlts. The English press, so far as I 
am aware, has given little or no pnblioity to it^ with the eaoeption of some labour organs. 
The continental prees gave some more publicity but even here more or less satisfactory 
reports were oontlned to the labour papers. This was not surprising as it is the deliberate 
policy of the big capitalist newspapers in the West to suppress and ignore such happen* 
(ngs, Qaite a large number of press correspondents, including representatives of soma 
important news agenoies, were present at the public sessions oi the Congress, but either 
their messages were suppressed or they themselves did not send any proper reports. 

The success and the representative character of the Congress reflect great credit on 
the organisers. It is no easy task to hold the first sessions of any Congress or to start a 
new organisation. The task becomes far more difficult if the Congress or organisation is 
meant to be International with world-wide ramifications. But no amount of organisation 
oonld have made the Brussels Congress the snooess it undoabtedly was if it had not 
supplied a real want. Any one present at the Congress oonld not help thinking that the 
Congress was but the ontward symbol of the intense desire for mutual co-operation which 
had taken possession of the oppressed and the exploited all over the world. The idea of 
the Congress once started was eagerly welcomed and people came long distances to attend 
It. Many of the delegates from South America and South Africa hai, 1 am told, to raise 
subscriptions, to which even the poor contributed, to enable them to oime to Brnaiels. 
This was an impressive fact and it naturally made one feel that whatever the future of 
the organisation which the Brussels Congress has created might be, some such international 
organisation is bound to come in the near future. 

A popular international Congress has seldom a very representative character, but 
under the circnmstauces, the Brussels Congress can be considered to be very representa- 
tive both of tbe coantrieB being exploited and oppressed by others and of workers* organi* 
sations. The list of organisations and delegates which 1 attach to this report will give 
some idea of the representative character of the Congress. This list is not quite correct 
as some people who are mentioned did not come and others who are not mentioned came. 
The strongest delegation was that of China, the head of the delegation bdng a membir 
of the Executive of the Kao Min T^ng, the Chineae National Party, which oontruls the 
National Government. Both the northern and soatbern national armies amt one of their 
generals, and the Chinese labour organisations had several delegates. There were a 
number of Indians present representing students or looal organisations in Enrope, bat 
altboogh some of them were very able and helpful, they could hardly be said to represent 
ludia. The fact, however, that tbe Indian National C mgress was offloialJy represaated 
made the Indian representation important and weighty, in spite of failings of the represen- 
tative in question. Egypt, Persia, Syria, the Dutch Bast Indies, Anuam, Korea, Morocc i, 
French North Africa (bo^b Arab and N^fgro), Sooth Africa (both Negro and Whits labour), 
United States (Negroes and White representatives ol tbe minority movements), Mexico 
and the States of Central and South America, were some of the countries represented* 
Tbe European oountries sent labouri*, many of them famous in the ranks of soolalisob 
England sent a number of leaders of tbe left wing of tbe labour movement, among them 
being George Lansbnry, M. P., Vice-Chairman of the Labour Party, A. Fenner Brockway, 
Secretary of the Independent Labour Party, S. 0. Davies of the Executive of the Miners^ 
Fetleratiou, John Becket, M. P., Ellen Wilkinson, M. P., Harry Poilit, B. Bridgeman, 
Arthur McMannss and Helen Crawford. There were, besides, some men of note in litera- 
ture, like Henri Barbnsse and Toller, the German dramatist. Messages of goodwill were 
received from a large number of people among them being Mr. Gandhi, Qinitein and 
ftomain Bolland, ^ 
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.oneify aixf enihatiotiiit thetr leodinit doti^goto bofng opUy ilooorlbod bj a loaat popn m 
*Ugs ymuc foyiiix (fMn infiim Tho irmdiUonal notion of tho ptioid and 

tmmittil Obinooe reocifod m rmf 3 aliock, and one was oonfrontal with a group of pamonti 
with littlo of the sabtletiea of tUe bardeoctl intoUeotoal bat with a great deal of drlflag 
force and a dealro to fill the picture. China, ot course, owing to olrcaoiataooaoi did Ail 
the piotnre. I soppoae the Chinese repr<*tentatl?es were the natural proilnota of a refoln* 
iion and I was led regretfully to wish that we in fodia might also develop lome of thii 
enerey and driTing force* at the eipens^*, if netxi be* of soai>^. of our intelleotuality. 

The Indonesisne, chiefly from Jiva, were even mire iutereiiing for ua They wore 
Voelems but even their names were partly derived from Sani^krit. Many of them bore a 
etriking resemblanoe to thr higher caste Hindus, and their customs, they Cold ns, weio 
still largely Hindu in origin. There are many Buddhists in Indon.wia anil wo wore glad 
to learn that the relations between the Hoaiems and the Buddhists were uniformly good 
and both of them workeil together for the independence of their country. 

The Kegrore present variml from the darkest black to every shade ot brown. Thcrtt 
were able men among them fail of eloquence and energy, but they bare tracea of tbo 
terrible martyrdom which their rac^ has suffered, more perhaps than any other peonla. 
Lieteoing to their hariowing tale of suffering and their present unhappy condition one fait 
that the obstacles in their way were gr.ater than any which other struggling peoples had 
to face aod that full freedom would come to them only with the emancipation of all tba 
peoples ot the world. 

The Arabs from Syria and North Africa were very different. Typical fightdog meli, 
who understood inde|wndeaoe and fighting for it and careil for little else, and were wholly 
untainted with the slave mentality of more intellectual races. 

The people from Latin America, dark as the Northern Indian, were again a different 
and interesting type. Most of us, s^Mclalty from Asia, were wholly ignorant of the 
problems of South America, and of lv)w the rBing imperialism of the United States, with 
its tremendous resources and its immunity from outside attack, le gradually Caning a 
strange hold of Central and H ruth Amtrrica. But wo are not likely to remain ignorant 
much longer ; for the great problem of the near future will be American Imperialiem, even 
more than British Imperialism, which appears to have had its day and is crumbling laat. 
Or, It may be, and all indications point to it, that the two will unite together In an acdeatoitf 
to create a powerful Auglo-Saaon block to dominate the world. 

It was this bogey of the United States and tb ) fear that they might not be able to 
stand up against them unauled, that drove them to seek for help from outside. 80 fat, 
the weakoess of Latin America lias henn the want of uuity. Baoh state quarrels with 
the other and often within the states aln^) there is disuiifon, usujilly fomented by the Unitod 
States. An imvT. sting an i iniitrutitiv? outoom* of tliMlftiieielH Caagr^^ss was tb * achieve* 
meut of uni'y between (he dclegHtcg of tit ^ various R mth Am.ricau States. This unity 
was cn paper only but it is prohibly the herald of a closer union of the States against 
their bullying neigbbonr of tho North. 

The South African Tragic Union Congr ss of wdiite wotkirs sent a representative and 
BO aho did the Natal Native Council— a Nrgro otganieition. In thesa days of raoe 
hatrsd in South Africa and the Ul^treatmtat of Indians, it was plcasiug to hear the 
reprewotative of white work'^rs giving exoret.4ioa to the most advanc^ opinions on the 
equality of races and of work* rs of all races. The Nt^^ro and the white man Jointly 
representod the South African workers an 1 they wotk^vl tog'dher iu tho Oongress. 

The Congress held its sessions In the Egmont Palace in Brussels— a fine old bulldfilg 
taut by the Belgian Government. The public sestfoos brgao on the 10th Febrnary, Pra- 
limWry informal meetings of such delegates as haJ arrived were, however, held on ibt 
7th and 8th February. 1 arrived in BrusaeJs on the evening of the 0tb February W9d 
took part in all theae informal maetings. On th j 9th February reoresentativos of tho 
Belgian and foreign v^rees were invited and a few delegates repreornting different ooantrM 
made ttatooenu to them about the Congreve and what they esp?oted ft to do. I agi 
eending eeparately a copy of the sUtemeot 1 made on this oecaeioo. 

I was a member of ibe Pra widium— the presbling Committee or Hobiecte CommiUlii 
of the Congress. Tuit used to meet dally before the Coogress anil decide on the agenda 
for ibe eesiion. 1 am sending a paratciy a copy of tbe genetal agenda from wbleb it will 
bo noticed that tb^vre were sis main divisions of the work. These were * 

I. Opening add ret sos. 

9. lmperiaU*4n and consequenom in the ooloniai aod lomieoionlal ooantfiae. 

9L Imperialiem aod the danger of wan. 
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4. Co-operation b6tw«ea the nationai liberation moTeoente in opproMed oonnIriPe 
and the labonr and enti-fmperialist movementi In imperielitt ooantriee. 

d. Co-ordination of tbe national emanelpation mofementi with the labonr mofo* 
OMnle of all ooontriei. oolonial ae well ae imperiallet. 

di Belabliehment of a permanent wmrld-wide organiiation linking up all fome 
againet imperialiem and oolonial oppreiiion. 

Tbe word oolonial here ii need in a wide eenoe, ai ie nsnallj done on tbe eontinen^ 
and inolndef India and other oonntriee nnder alien rale or ooeapation. It will be notloed 
that tbe diflerent heade of the agenda mmiewbat overlap. Tbe prooednre adopted waa 
to bare general epeeobee delivered bj prominent people under each be^ and then to have 
fpeoial reiolationf taoked on to them. On the firet day 1 wae one of tbe penone who 
delivered tbe opening addremee. Tbe official langnagea of the Oongreee were Frenob, 
Bngliah and German. Every epeeob given in any of there langaagee wae neoally 
tianelated into tbe other two, though tbe Gorman translation wae eometimee diepeneed 
with. Among tbe other languagee need were Arabic and Ghineee. An attempt to 
apeak in Hebrew wae stopped, partly for look of time and partly beoanee few, if any. 
would have understood it. The oral tranelatione were good and rapid and the general 
arrangements for taking down verbatim reports and reproducing them in tl»ee langu- 
ages were also satisfaotory. It must be remembered however in reading the pro- 
ceeding of the Congress that the translations are not always aoonrate and many of the 
resolutions and manifestos were originally drafted in a different language, 

Eaoh session of the Congress usually had a different president, supported by two 
others on either side of him. Most of tbe heads of delegations had thus a ohanoe of 
presiding and on one oecaslon 1 wae the president. The more or less permanent president 
of tbe Praesidium and the Congress was Edo Fimmen, a prominent labour leader of 
Holland and Seoretary of the International Transport Workers. 

I might mention here that among the flags put np in the hall where the Congress was 
held was our national flag— white, green and red. The dharkha could not easily be xe- 
prodnoecl in the short time we bad. There were also big charts to show the provalenoe 
OT fhmlnes in India during the lust hundred years and more ; and a striking one showing 
the way Indian troops bad been used in various parts of tbe world to conquer or oppress 
other peoples and fight the battles of British Imperialism. 

Tm principal objeots of ‘the Congress, as disclosed in tbe agenda, were to bring about 
oo-operation between the different national liberation movements and a eo-ordination 
between snob movements and the labour movements of various oonntriea. This presup- 
poses that there is a great deal in common not only between tbe national movements but 
also between them and the workers* struggle for emancipation. The former appears 
obvious enough, though it often happens that when an oppressed country aohieves freedom 
It becomes in its turn an aggressor and an oppressor of others. A narrow nationalism 
frequently fights another narrow nationalism when their interests conflict, but both 
are of the same genus and equally likely to develop into aggressive imperialism, if an 
opportunity occurs. But this conflict cannot occur between two oppressed nations^ unless 
one of them is utilised, as lodia has been so often In the past, by the Imperialist aggressor 
to oppress another, Tbe second supposition however raises deeper problems. Arotbo 
interests of the workers in other countries the same as our national interests f 

There is a growine belief in labonr circles In England and the rest of tbe world that 
tbe exploitation of a subject people does not greatly benefit the labouring olasees of the 
ooontiy wbioh exploits, Tbe only persons who really benefit are a small group ot oapitalista 
and but for the system which gives 60 much power to this little group there would bo 
rory few oaosee of friction between the workers of different countries. It is not for me 
tosaybowfhr this contention is correct. But there can be no doubt that advanced 
labour opinion at present is distinctly opposed to the exploitation of another conntiy as 
it believet that it ultimately results in a reduction in their own wages in the home country 
and in the lowering of their standards. They feel that the safest way to protoot them- 
selves is to try to better tbe condition of tbe worker in tbe exploited oountry. ObvioQI 
possibilities of confllot in interest are when the exploited oouatry bc^ootts the goode of 
a country as this necessarily results in increasing tbe unemployment of workers in tbg 
■ " regard to this the example of China is instruotivo and mnoh to ttal 

pmnt. Tbe Canton Government, as is well knowih oarriad on an intensive boycott at 
Britieh goods and with snob suooesa that the gr^t British oommercial centre of Hongkong 
Wit nearly rotoed and could only be kept going by means of laigagimnts from tbe Brittt 
mheqim, Tl» great atrengih of China to-day la this power of eoonossio bqyoott which 
has plsm the British in an extraordinarily diffieult position from whloh they arc 
to extricate themselvee. The Cbiaeie boyoott has done great injury to Brttlih trade gad 
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mii hlM added to 1 q England^ Bel eo ler m I m ewen, no iirolMi 

hae eeer Inen made bj British Laboor. U is apparently reoognlaed by Mn that the 
OhiBSM^ mider the efroomstanoet, had a right to boycott. Indeed instead of protestieg, 
British Labonr has during the pnssent oriris gi?ea a magnidocnt demonstration of soh* 
darity with the Ohinese national mow'ment and has sooomed largely in toning down 
the aggieisiee policy of the British Qoferament. Partly this is dne to the reoognltion 
that the Ohinese morement has as its baiic programme the emancipation of the peasaata 
and labonreri. Aooording to this principle there appears to bo no reason why oatside 
labonr should hues the right to object to a boyoott of Lancashire or other British gooHe 
whioh the Indian national movement may oarry on. If, bowerer, the Indian mofessent 
St nin in the interests of restati intrrebts and oapitaliem only, then of oonrto there ie little 
oomnum gronnd between it and the workers' mofements elsewhere. It might resnlt, 
indeed, in the aohieeement of some measnre of political liberty and a change in the people 
who exploit either by themseWes or together with foreign esploitere. Bat if the Indian 
national moTemeat oonoerns iteelf with the eoonomio liberty of the maeeee ae well ae 
politioal liberty then the cansre of friction with similar mofcments elsewhere ought to be 
nw. As 1 understand the national morement in India is essentially one for the eman- 
dpation of the masses and 1 see no difficulty therefore In its cooperating willingly wH'tr 
similar morementt in other parte of the world. 

The problem of China naturally dominated the Brussels Cangreit and many of the 
resolntions were directly or indirectly connected with itw Next came India. As, owing 
to lack of time, some resolutions relating to other oonatries oooid not be taken up, there 
were a few protests and it was stated, though with all gentleness, that the Congress wag 
proceeding as If It was almost an Indo-Chinese on Bat there was no real objection to 
the prominence given to China and partly to India as everybody appeared to bo con- 
vinced that the coming succesj of China would soon be followed by the suooese of India 
and the achievement of fall freedom by these two countries would be a very great step 
forward in the emancipation of all oppressed people. 

Indians were specially interested in fonr resolutions of the Congress. The first one 
related to India alone and was drafted by ns. It ran as follows : 

** This Congress accords its warm support to the Indian national movement for the 
ecmplete freedom of India and is of opinion that tlie liberation of India from foreign domi- 
nation and all kinds of exploitation Is an essential step in the fall emancipation of the 
peoples of the world. 

*• This Congress trusts that the peoples and workers of other countries will fully co* 
operate in this task and will specially Uke effective steps to prevent the despatch of 
fcce^n troops to India and the retention of an army of occupation in that country. 

** This Congrees further trusts that the Indian national movement will base Its pro- 
gramme on the full emancipation of the peasants and workers of India, witbont which 
there can be no real freedom, and will co-operate with the movementa for omanoipaiion 
la other parts of the world*'. 

This resolution requires no comment. 1 may point out however that stress has been 
laid in it on the neoeesity for the removal of the British army of occupation. During tlie 
Congress frequent mention was made to troops being oc^nt to China and strong objection 
was taken to it. We pointed out that India bad always to put up with an alien army 
of oocnpaiion and fresh contingents were ecDtlnnally being sent. The principle of China 
applied in its entirety, and in an even stronger measure, to India and eimilar stepe ebonld 
bo taken, wherever possible, for the removal of this army of occupation from India, 

Our second resolution was a joint declaration of the Indian and Chinese delegates 
and formed a kind of introdaetion to the third. Both the Chineee delegatee and we felt 
it to be fitting to place on record onr ancient Intimate aieoeiation from the days when the 
acMge of social emancipation whioh Oantama gave (oand such a reafJy weloow la China, 
and Clinsse pilgrims and scholars oaxe to India to learn of her wisdom, 
iatsrrnptloa cf tbit Intereonrse at the beginning of British domination In India, Tho 
deolamUon mu u follows 


The Indian and Chinese delesatet make the following joint deoiaratioD : 

For mm t^ tbo^d years the people of India and China were united by 

the most intimate onltnial tiee. From the days of Bodba to the end of the Msghal period 
and the beginning of British dominstion in India this friendly intercourse oontinned 

Eaat ladi. OoBMnr bad by tntrigm and lotoa, leoarid Itt Arm teM os 
Om sNatar oart ol ladia. tbc Bagtiah began looUag for naw aoafaa. o( ftfaaaa aod saw 

^"^^^iSn^oidTjattodBOed popwwHlTaifoB^ aim w bwa to ed ^ 

B fr^ bat alfatbnutl^iaaopiBaratbeaairUltogCbtacaapaepfobjfpBif 
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ofcrttiii. Since that i&tamoiit Opium War of 1840- 1844. Indian mercc^nary troope have 
been cent again to China in support of Britiih capitalist brigandage in that ooontry. For 
87 years Indian troops have been pciisanentJy stationed as policemen in Hongkong, 
Bkanghai, etc. Time and again they have been used to shoot down Ghinrse workers and 
bate tbns created ill-will in China against the people of India. Evc^n as we make this 
deolaratioD, Indian troope^are again on their way to China in an attempt to crnsli the 
Obinese rcvolation. 

With the strengthening of British imperialism, India was cut off more and more 
from interoonrse with China, and In their cnltoral and intellectoal isolation, the Indian 
people bare now become completely ignoiatit of the condition of China. 

It is this extreme ignorance that makes it diffienJt to-day to organise effeotire means 
of prerentiog India's money and man-power from being used for th(i enslavt'.ment of the 
Chinese people. We think it urgent aud essential that active propiganda should be 
carried on in India to educate the people regarding China and to arouse them to the 
necessity of immediate action. We must now resume the ancient personal, cnltnral and 
tiOlitical relatione between the two peoples. British imperialism which in the past has 
kept ns apart and dono ns so much injary, is now the very force that is uniting ns in a 
commoa endeavour to overthrow it. 

We trust that the leaders of the Indian movement will do all in their power to co- 
ordinate their straggle with that of the Chiuese people so that by simultancouly engaging 
British imperialism on two of its most vital frout^, China may n^ceive active support in 
her present straggle and the final victory of both people may be secured. 

The third resolution whs a signed declai'ation of the British, Indian and Chinese 
delegates. We suggested to the British delegates that as their country was the chief 
sinner both in regani to India and China it would be dfsirablc if thi y prepared a state- 
ment as to what they proposed doing. They therefore prepared this declaraiion. It was 
entirely their draft, except for one or two verbal changes. Both tlie Chinese and liulian 
delegates accepted ibis. It is possible that we might have drafted it in a slightly different 
way or preferred minor alterations. But we recognised that it was a courageous declara- 
tion and that it laid down an effective line of action, even in regard to India, and we 
decided to leave it in the form given to it by the British delegates. This declaration was 
signed by all the British deirgatos present, by H. Liau of the Executive Council of the 
Kno liin Tang and by me. It was placed before the Congress by John Bseket, M.. 1\ 
and George Lansbnry, M. P. also spoke. The declaration ran as follows : 

We, the undersigned, British, Indian and Chinese delegations consider that the task 
of all working-class forces in Imperialist countries is : 

1. To fight for full emancipation side by side with the national forces in oppressed 
oonntrfes, in order to secure complete indnpendcuoo wherever nuoh national forces so desire. 

2. To oppose all forms of coercion against colonial pi^oples. 

8, To vote against all credits, naval, military and air for the maintenarco of armed 
forces to be used against oppressed nations. 

4. To expose the horrors of Imperialism to the civil ami military populations 

5. To expose imperialistic policy, in the light of tho working-class straggle for 

freedom. 


In Belation to the Immediate Situation in China. 

1. We demand the immediate withdrawal of all aimed forces from Chinese territory 
and waters. 

8. We urge the need of direct action, inolnding strikes and the imposition of the 
embargo to prevent movements of munitions and troops either to India or China and from 
India to Chino. 

8. That estimates relating either to warlike preparations or to war shall be voted 

against, 

4. That in the event of armed intoivention or open war every effort shall be mode 
witbin tbe Labour movement to aee every weapon possible in the woi king-class straggle 
to prevent hostilities. 

5. We demand the anconditional re cognition of tbe Nationalist Govemmeht, the 
abolition of tbe unequal treaties and of extra-territorial rights and the surrender of 
foreign oonoessions. 

6. Finally, in tbe interests of the Trade Union and Labour Movements in Britein, 

India and China we pledge onrselves to work for their Immediate, close and active co- 
operation. . 

George Lansbnry, M. F. ; A. Fenner Brokway ; Secretary, Independent Labour party. 
8, Ot Davies ; Memj^r of the Executive of the Miner's Federation of Great Britain 
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John BeeM M, P. ; Ellen Willcinaon, M. P. ; Harry Pollitt ; R. Brulgeman ; ^rihnr 
Mciraottt ; Hel» n Ciawford ; William Ku« ; J, Slokci ; ll. Liau ; JaAaharial N^itira. 

It will be noticed that the iiiei part of the reeolniion applies epeeially to India and 
clame 3 of the second r»tt has also an important reference to India. The ikclaratton as 
a whole refers to the duty of ** working-class forces in Impariaiist c;->untrifs/* which so far 
as the signatories are concerned, means Qnat Britain* 1 should iiko to draw spt^elai atten- 
tion to clause I of the first part in which the signatories <ifclare that tln*y would •• fight 
for full emancipation sule by side with the national fojoi's in opprtSiCil countries, in order 
to secure complete independenc.* whore eer such national forces so desire " ; t > clause 3 ** to 
sot^ against all credits, military, naval and air for the mainivnanco oi arm ni forces to bo 
used against oppressed nations** ; to clause 4 that they would carry on anti-im|^ria)i«t 
propaganda even in the soidirry and to clanst^ 2 of part 2 where direct action and sirtk ii 
are recommended to prevent movements oi munitions and ii >opa to India and China in 
case of war. 

This declaration was sent by cable, at the Hp<*cial dt sire of tie* Congrese, by the pn*sl« 
dent, Edo Kimmen, to the president of the In iian National i'ongrcss and the National 
Ooveinment of China. I trust the A. I. i\ C. wiil spprovc of it. The resolution lays down 
a very clear and definite and advanerd (lolicy for British labour an i it shouhl be weicotne^t 
But it should be borne in m nd that it only binds the slgnatorlre and certainly dwr ‘>11 
yet represent the mnprity opinion in Btirish Lshour. 

The fourth rrsOMition rn which the Intfian dclegat^^s were interest'd wis about 
Mesopotamia. V e f, it that ns no delegate from Mrsopofriniia was pt«*s<^nt and a^ Indian 
trt'Ops had conquered and stationed in Mrs'-tmtamia, and a larg'> number of Indian clmki 
and employees weie taking part in the expioitaiif>n of (he country, it was up to us to 
d' mand tl;e recall of the army of occupathiu and to say that wi}*h*'»i to be no paiti' s 
to this Imperialist adventure, even thoueh we m ght protit a lit !e the drippings of 
Biitish exploitation. 

There were a number of other risolntiors not din'd ly c incerncd with India. Many 
others could not be considered for Jack of time, much to the regret of delegates from the 
countries concerned. Some Jong manifestos were hurrKlIy passed by (tic Congress at its 
last Bctsions when Ihcie was little time to consider them in detail. 

Finally a permanent organhation was formed. The Pia'niid'um, with some altera- 
tions, was made into the Qrneral Council of the League. A list of memb^TH of this Council 
is sent st parately. There are five honorary presidents of the Council and in order to sliow 
hoDonr to India 1 was included in these five. The others arc Kinstein, Uemain Udianci, 
Madame Sun Yat Sen and Qcurge Lansbory. The Council has an executive of 9 members 
with four substitute members, who can always attend and advisi*, and can vote wh**n any 
of the regular members are absent. It was proposed to have me as one of secreta- 
ries hot 1 pointed out that this was nbBur<l ss I could not ev'ii attcml meetings from 
India. Thert-upoii 1 was not made secretsry but in spite of thr same objection I was 
made a mtmber of the Kx' cutivc Cominiit©*. There sre three S cremries ; Gibarti, a 
Hungarian and a capable linguist and organiser, who has s? far been in charge of the 
work ; Liau, a Chinaman, usually resident in Berlin ; and Stmghor, a negro from the 
French African Colonies but resident in Paris. I.«an8bury is to be Cnairman of the Kxecu- 
live Committee and Edo Fimmcn the ViciNChairmau. The office will be in f*arii but for 
some months it will continue in Berlin. 

Coder the constitution as a<Jopted the organisatioiiH that sent delegates can bj con- 
sidered as constitoent or associated bodies and they are expf CUvl to contribute to the 
foods of the League having regard to their strength of momiH^rship and finafiicia) position. 
It is of course open to any such organieatton (o refuse to be afsc'ciated sbooJd it so desire* 
The lodian National C.^ngress can thus for the present be consid red an associated boilv. 
1 trust the A. I. O. C. will continue this association and will take full advantage of ft* 
The advantage of such association appear to roe to be great and the disa^l vantages Inoon- 
sklerable. Among the sdvaniaeis are the rpportnnftifs to kefp in touch with many 
Asiatic and other ooontru s with prohlems not dissimilar to oors, and the use of the Leagoe 
as a very rfflefent organ for giving any publicity that we many di:iire. During the paot 
few years the Indian Congress ami the A. 1. C. C. have freqoentiy discnasecl the questfon 
of foreign propaganda and publicity and have expressed a wish that soniethiog should be 
done. Hot for obvious reasons nrdbiog much has lieen or could be done* Our resoaroes la 
men and money are limited add modern publicity requires vast sums which wo certainly 
eannot spare. Our conUntion hat been in the past that the best propaganda oalaide Is 
eEfCtive action in the country which will compel attention. This hoiris good to-day and 
will continue to hold good. But if we can take ativantsge of another organlaaiion to do 
the outside work for ns eIBciently witboot onr spending mneb money or ooergy ofof Iff 
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thm teent (o be no roMon why we ehonld not otnil onnelTee of it. But aport from tbe 
qneilion of publioitj, the important coniideration ie the oontaote which we can derolop* 
through tbe Leagu^ with other national morementa There ie yet another oonaideratlon 
to be borne in mind. The League against Imperialism is an infant to-day and its fotore 
cannot be prophesied. But it is a sturdy infant with great possibilities of growth. As 
many speakers at Bmseels pointed out it has tbe germs in it of developing into a real 
Leagoe of Nations of Peoples, a truer one than the Leagoe of Governments which sits at 
Ckneva. This may be an exaggerated notion at present bot it is njt wholly baseless and 
it is to tbe interest of tbe Indian Congms to be associated with an organisation which 
might play a big role in tbe fotore. It is clear of coarse that any association with tbe 
Leagoe does not limit in any way the freedom of activity of oor Congress. 

1 feel that whatever oor internal politics might be we cannot, in oor own interests 
and in tbe interests of the rest of the world, afford to remain isolated from tbe great 
movements and forces which are shaping the fotore. Practically our sole contact with the 
ontside world is through England and the English language. This gives os a very one- 
sided and sometimes a perverted outlook on foreign affairs. We most therefore welcome 
all oportonities ot developing contacts with other countries and movements. We are 
today facing a crisis in China and it is romoored that the British Cabinet intends to 
break off all relations with Bossia. 1 cannot say what the outcome of these crises will 
be but everyone knows that war is a possibility. A war between England and China most 
affect India deeply, in more ways than one, and a war between England and Bossia will 
not be a far away affair for os bot will be fought at oor very doorstep and within sound 
of oor ears, and with Indian blood and tr^sore. We cannot ignore it or remain aloof, 
or else oor best laid plans for oor national betterment will break down and we shall find 
oorselves suddenly faced with crises for which we are wholly unprepared and stampeded 
into a war for the support of the very system against which we are contending If we 
want to prevent war we cannot wait till it is actually declared. It is very dilBoalt to 
do much when the fatal plunge has been taken. Bot it is possible to do a great deal 
even for a subject country like India if public opinion is educated and made to realise 
whither the imperialist policy of our rulers is tending. If we want to stop tbe shameless 
use of Indian troops against our brethren in China we have to go to our people and tell 
them about it and raise such a storm of protest that it will be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to send a single Indian soldier abroad. Our people will not gain by the Imperialist 
adventures of England or her wars. Why should we not make it clear, with trerneq^ons 
weight of mass opinion behind us, that we shall not be pawns in tbe bands of English 
Imperialists, that we shall not take part in any wars at her bidding, and that above all we 
shall not permit our fellow-countrymen to be used to crush people for whom we have every 
feeling of friendship and sympathy. May 1 draw tbe attention of the A. 1. C. C. to the 
resolution of the Council of tbe Independent Labour Party of England— a copy of which I 
am sending— on tbe Chinese crisis ? British Labour is not as interested in China and her 
national struggle as India is, and yet it has taken up a most courageous attitude, not 
merely an expression of sympathy, but a definite line of a ction along which they are 
working and intend to work even if unhappily hostilities should break out. The A. 1. C. C. 
oan do no less, both for the good imme and for tbe future success of oor national movement. 

As 1 have stated above, 1 bad occasion to meet many delegates from Asiatic countries 
in Brussels. There was a very strong desire amongst them for a closer bond between 
Asiatic countries. Nothing practicable could be suggested. We felt that for the present 
tbe League against Impel ialism would offer ns a common meeting ground and we could 
always remain in touch through it. In addition, our national organizations could remain 
in direct touch with each other and exchange publications and reports. At our Annual 
CoDgresaes and meetings we shonld invite and welcome fraternal delegates from tbe other 
organisations, and whenever opportunity occurs we might visit the other countries and 
study the national movement tbeie. 

Our Chinese friends were specially eager to welcome Indians in China whether as 
accredited representativee of the Indian Congiess or as students orvisitorB. Nothing 
would please them more than to have a visit from representatives of the A. I. C. 0. to study 
the Chinese situation on the spot. For students th^ are prepared to afford every faelli^ 
and even now, it is well known, many of tbe records of ancient Indian cnltnre can only 
be found in China. 

The news that wc get in India about China nearly all comes through English dBeial 
sources and is tainted. We most not base any conolnsions on this one-skM a^' bCten 
perverted information, We have bad enough experience during the last war of the' prosti- 
tution of news by the English for tbe si&e of propaganda. The same thing is bappenlos 
pgain and we must beware of it, The cry of English lives in danger is railed and S0|000 
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•oldiM iad a tmft annada if teat ottea^lj to protect them; Bat oalj a tew dajt um 
it WM ftatod in the Bnglith Boom of Commons bj one of the Hiaittert that in China 
daring the latl two jeart three British ■abi«cts hod loot their liTee and during the same 
period ISO Ohineae oieiliane were killed and S60 Chiaeee soldieri were killed and wounded 
hf Brititb aoldiere. This is the official British ^imate— the Chinese estlmtte which was 
also largely the estimate of the British press at the time the ooearenoes took place, is that 
daring the massacres of Shanghai and Wabnsien thoasands were killed by the British 
soldiery. Lires are certainly in danger in China today, but, as has been pertinently 
asked, whose lires T They are the liras of the Chinese and the danger omes from Briiiso 
guns and nnhappiiy from Indian guns. 

It is tbns necessary for arrangements to be made for a fall and reliable serTice of 
news about China. This should not be diffionit as there are many Chine^us Information 
Bnreans and I trust the A. I. r. 0 . Office will take early steps in the matter. 


India and the Labour Party. 

The Blackpool Conference. 

India occupiod a prominent placo in the proceedings of the Labour Party 
CSouferenoo at Blackpool which concluded on the 7th October 1927. The 
greater part of this day waa devoted to two resolutions dealing with the 
constitutional position and the political prisoners. Both resolutions ware 
adopted unanimously. 

1 .— Self-Determination for* India. 

Mr. George Lansbury M. P.» the new Chairman of the Ijabour Party* 
moved the following resolution on behalf of the Executive Committee : — 

** The Conference ro-affirms the right of the Indian people to full self- 
government and self-determination, and therefore is of opinion that the 
policy of the British Government should be one of continuous co-operation 
with the Indian people, with the object of ostaVdishing India, at the earliest 
possible moment and by her consent, as an equal partner with the other 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

*' The Conference declares that the Royal Commission to be appointed 
under the Government of India Act should be ao oonatituted, and its methods 
of doing its work so arranged, that it will enjoy the oonfideuoe and oo-opera* 
tion of the Indian people.'* 

He said that despite the distance which divided India from Britain it 
waa the duty of British workers to take ao active interest in Indian problems. 
In the first place, the British Oovernmeot was still largely responsible for 
the administration of Indian affairs, and the British workers, in aooordanoe 
with their belief in democracy and aclf-determlnation, most associate them- 
selves vigorously with the Indian people in demanding self-government for 
India. The political enslavement of India was a humiliation both to the 
Indian people and to the British workers. The British people would be 
diigrac^ to long as they accepted the injustice which was done to the Indian 
people. The Royal Commiscion, wbioh was to report on a new Conetitution for 
India, must be of such a nature that the Indian people oould be expected 
to eemperate with it. They could not be expected to oo-operate unlesc there 
was a atrong repreeentafeioo of the Indian view. 
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Mr. Charles Boden Buxton (1. L. P.) supporting the resolution said that 
Labour should accept the full consequence of the principle of self^determina* 
tion as applied to India. They welcomed the frequently expressed view of 
representative Indians in favour of continued association with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, but Labour should frankly recognise the right of 
India to full indepondotice if it was deminded. The forthcoming Royal 
Commission ought to consist of Indians in at least half of its momherahip. 

2. —Release of Political Prisoners. 

Mr. Fenner Brock way (I. L. P.) moved the following resolution 

“ The Conference re-affirms its declaration that, wit i a view to a new 
atmosphere fo * friendly discussions of the constitutional status of Indi i, all 
coercive measures and repressive legislations should be withdrawn ; it recog- 
nises that some steps have already been taken in the release of political priso- 
ners, especially in Bengal, and that the results have admittedly justified action ; 
the Conference, however, urges the Government to use its authority in favour 
of the immediate release or trial of all those persons now in prison, or detained 
without trial, who were convicted by Martial Law or Spscial Tribunals.” 

He said that in January last, Sir Alexander Muddiman, the Home 
Member in the Indian Government, bad stated that th^re were 961 political 
prisoners in Indian jails. His definition of “ political prisoners ” was narrow, 
and it was safe to assert that there were now considerably more than 1000 
political prisoners in India. He cited three examples of politic U prisoners. 
During the war in the Punjab, special tribunals tried poIiti<3aI prisoners in 
batches of 80 and 100. Among those sentenced to death were boys of 21, 
18, and 16. Among those imprisoned for life were 11 boys under 30 years 
of age including two under 16. Forty of these prisoners were still in ja'l. 
It was monstrous that twelve years after the war, they should be denied 
liberty, Mr. Brockway also made a special appeal for Indians in Europe 
who were exiled for war-time activities. 

The second class of political prisoners were those nrrested at the time 
of the Amritsar Massacro when martial law was declared. Eighty Indians 
sentenced at this time wore in jail after 8 years. 

The third class were prisoners arrosted and imprisoned under the 
Bengal Ordinance without charge or trial. For those the Labour Party had 
a special responsibility as the Ordinance was promulgated during the period 
of Labour in Office. Thirty of those prisoners bad recently bot n released 
without any bad results, but forty remained in prison. 

It was of little use to appeal to the Conservative Government on the 
grounds of justice or humanity. They had shown in their treatment of 
the British workers that they had neither. And they were not likely to 
reveal these qualities in the case of Indians thousands of miles away. But 
they might appeal on the ground of expediency. It was impossible for the 
small White minority permanently to keep 300 million Indians in suldeotion, 
and if a new Constitution was to be acceptable to India a new psychology 
must be created in India. No single Act could help to secure that more 
effectively than the repeal of all repressive laws and the release of all politieal 
prisoners. To the Labour Party, however, they appealed on the grounds of 
humanity and justice as well as of expediency. They would look to the next 
Labour Government to make one of its first acts the withdrawal of all 
repressive legislations and the opening of the prison doors. 



Indians in East Africa. 

The East African Federation. 

On the 14th July en official anooaQoement of far-reaching importanoe 
was made regarding the proposal to set up a Special Commission of 
Enquiry to go into the question of the federation of Kist and Central Africa. 
Reference was made to the bearing of the question on the position of 
Indians in Kenya. The official ooramuiiioation was in the form of a summary 
of a White Paper issued by His Majesty’s Gorernmenti antiounoiiig that 
Secretary of St^te for the Colonies had oven authorised to send a Special 
Commission of Enquiry. 

Nairobi Conferenoo and After. 

The White Paper begins by stating that, during the last few years, the 
policy as regards East Africa and the Dependencies has been largely governed 
by ths statement issued by His Majcstv’s Government in 1923 which, while 
primarily designing to, deal with the specifio question of Indians in Kenya, 
deals also in no small degree with Ea&t African policy at a whole. The White 
Paper then refers to the developments siooe 1923. First oame the risit of 
the East African Commission of 1924, whose report brought out the funda- 
mental difference between East Africa and other African territories, namely* 
that in all the East African territories, there were some regions specially suit^ 
for European planters and settlers and others speoially suited for Native 
development. Second oamc, early in 1926, the Conference of the East Afrioan 
Governors at Nairobi. The White Paper here refers to the observations 
in the report of this oonferenoe on the " dual policy,'* f.s., the oomplementary 
development of non-Native and Native production. The p.isaages quoted 
point out that East Africa is already committed to this policy ; and that it 
iieoessarily raises the whole problem of arriving at a just and farseeing 
method of harmonising the best progress and welfare of the Natives with 
maximum production. 

The White Paper oontinues by showing that this oonferenoe was the first 
step towards scouring better oo-operatioo between the Administrations of 
the territories, whose boundaries are in the main the result of historical aooi- 
dents, rather than expressions of ethnological and geograpbioal factors. It 
then refers to the various instances in which European settlers have shown 
a tendeoey to desire a closer oontaot. As other recent developments pointing 
to the neoessity for a cloeer union between the Administrations, referanee 
is made to the (1) East African Guaranteed Loan Act, (2) the movement 
favouring eo*operation in research, and (3) the postal union between Kenya 
and Uganda. 

The next two paragraphs of the White Paper run : The growth of 
European and other s^iments of the East Afrioan Dependencies raises the 
#piobiem of the part whioh these eommuotties most play in the politsoal as 
wen as the ooonomie life of the several territories. Their elaim to share 
progressively the respoosibilitiee however cannot be limited to representa* 
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tion of tlieir own eonmanity’i interMto ; mdi il dMhea between theae in* 
tereete end those of the vest Native populationt ere to be avoided, tiieir 
ebare in the tnuteeahip for the progreu and welfare of the Natives most 
be developed. Quite apart from this neeessity, the dual policy in reyord to 
eeoDonuo development should have its counterpart in the political evolation 
of the territories. Every , year, we ore providing more educational fodlities 
for the Natives and although in some places it may be many years before 
the Natives can take a direct part in the central legislature, their place in 
the body politic must be provided for. 

After referring to the desirability of the investigation of the means of 
securing perhaps in suceessive stages (1) a closer union and oo*operation 
between the territories and an increasing association of the resident imw* 
grant communities in the responsibilities of Government and (2) the creation 
of a more effective machinery for Native representation! and after a reference 
to artide 10 of the mandate for Tanganyika, the White Paper ends as 
follows 

Britain’s Besponsibility. 

“ In the event of the investigations proving that some, at any rate, of the 
East African territories are ripe for the creation of a Federal Constitution, 
consequential changes may be required in the powers and composition of the 
existing legislature. In any such changes, it will be essential to maintain 
Me principle that the administration of East and Central African territories 
is based on the exeroise of a trust, by His Majesty’s Government on behalf of 
the African population ; and that, while they may be now prepared to asso- 
ciate with themselves in that trust the members of the resident immigrant 
communities, they will still ensure that the principle of their trusteeship 
will be observed. The responsibilities of His Mqesty’s Government for the 
territories of Eastern and Central Africa, with their 12| millions of inhaln* 
tants, are of the very gravest character ; and the possibilities of advantage 
to the Empire from a proper development of these areas are almost inod- 
eulable. On the other hand the possibilities of disaster through failnre to 
guide that development aright, are no less plainly diseemible ; and it is 
clearly right that no time should be lost in deciding on the coarse which onr 
policy must pursue if the highest interests of all oonoerned, of whatever race, 
are to be secured. At the same time, is will be a fatal error if any deeisive 
step is token before we have satisfied ourselves that such a step will be received 
with goodwill by those whose co-operation will be necessary for its anooeas. 

Financial Aspect of the Question. 

"Fioanoid considerations cannot be ignored ; and before the oommunitiaa 
ill East Africa con fdrly be asked to express their opioioos on so far>rea«A" 
ing a matter, the cost of any scheme must be estimated. It is therefore dear 
that before Hie Majesty’s Government can formulate any find deoiefon .upon 
these suljeets, a epeoid oommiuion of enquiry must be sent out to Boat and 
Centrd Afriea. His Majesty’s Govemmeut aeoordingly make the idlowing 
announeement : — 

” Bis Mdesty’a Government oonsider that, as a result of the diaopiaiona 
between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the repreaentativee of 
the territories in British Centrd and East Africa who attended tiie reoeiA 
Colonid Conference, that some from of oloaer union between the tenfimioe 
of Cen^ and East Afriea appears desirabk, man putioidariy in i0fai<i| 
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to the development of transport and oommunioations. castoms tariffaand 
ooitoma adminiatratioDt Bciantifto research and defecoa. They havei therefore, 
aot&orieed the Seoretary of State to tend to Africa a special commission with 
the fonowiDg terms of reference 


Terms op Ssfbrbkcb. 


(1) To make recommendations as to whether, either by Federation or 
some other form of closer union, a more etfeotive co-operation between 
the different Governments in Central and East Africa may be secured, more 
particularly in regard to the development of transport and communications, 
customs tariffs, and customs administrations, scientific research and defence, 
(3) to consider which territories could, either now or at some future time, 
be brought within any such closer union ; and in particular how best to give 
effeot to article 10 oi the Mandate for Tanganyika Territory which provides 
that the Mandatory may constitute the territory, into a customs, fiscal and 
administrative union or federation, with the adjacent territories under its 
own sovereignty or control, provided always that measures to adduce to 
t^t end do not infringe the provisions of the Mandate, (3) to make recom- 
mendations in regard to possible changes in the powers and composition of 
the various Legislative Councils of the several territories (a) as a result of the 
establishment of any federal council or other common authority, (b) so as to 
associate more closely in the responsibilities and trusteeship of Government 
the immigrant communities domiciled in the country, and (c) so as ultimately 
to secure a more direct representation of Native interests, (4) to suggest how 
the dual policy recommended by the conference of the Last African Governors, 
(i.e,, the complementary development of Native and non-Native communities) 
can best be progressively applied in the political as well as in the economic 
sphere, (5) to make recommendations as to what improvemente may be 
required in internal communications between the various territories so as to 
facilitate the working of the Federation on a closer union and (6) to report 
on t he financial aspect of any proposal which they may make under any of 


the above headings. . . 

•• In making the declaration of policy involved in setting up a commission, 
with these terms oi reference, His Majesty's Government wish to make it 
dear, that they adhere to the underlying principles of the White Paper 1923 
entitled * Indians ill Kenyi ' (command paper 1922), both in regurd to the 
political status and other rights of British Indian residento, and also of the 
Native population, as trustees for their welfare until such time as they can 
take part more fully in their own government and in the common atiaira of 
all the races inhabiting the territories. At the same time, they 
place on record their view that, while these responsibilities of trusteeship 
must, for some considerable time, rest mainly on the ^gento of 
Oovemment, they desire to associate more closely in 

teak, those who as ooloniste or residents have identified their mteresU with 
the pvoiperitj of the country.” 
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The Deputation to the Viceroy. 

On tbe 7th Sept, a representatire deputation, oonsieting of Sir Piirttho- 
thamas Thakurdas, Mr. Cocke, Lala Lajpat Bai, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Jiniiah, 
Mr. K. C. Boy, Mr. C. F. Andrews, Sir Abdul Qsyaro, Baga Sir Bampal Singh, 
Mr. Natesan and Lala Ramsaran Das waited on His Excellency the Viceroy 
in oonnection with the East African situation. 

The following statement was read on behalf of the deputation by Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas 

You Excellency, — We gratefully acknowledge your kindness in granting so 
readily and at such a short notice, this interview to us as representatives of the 
Indian legislature and of other interests concerned in the Indian position in 
Eastern Africa. Our apprehensions concerning the recent developments in those 
territories have prompted us to approach you. These anxieties came suddenly 
to a head, owing to the speech delivered by Sir Edward Grigg, immediately 
after he had returned to Kenya from Lcndon. He is reported to have stated that 
the recommendations of the Feetham Commission on local Government had 
already been accepted by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and also to 
have foreshadowed an elected majority in the Kenya Legislative Council. 

Your Excellency will personally remember how in the year 1922, a settle- 
ment with India was reached by yourself on the one hand, as representing the 
Colonial Office, and by Earl Winterton on the other hand as representing the 
India Office, which has gone down to history as the Wood -Winterton agreement. 
Thft settlement, though not in every respect satisfying Indian aspirations, was 
regarded, in this country, as an honourable compromise, and your own part, as 
one of the two signatories, in bringing about such a happy solution, was highly 
appreciated. 

The publication, in Kenya, of this settlement of 1922, led to open hostility. 
In consequence the Kenya conversations were opened in London in 1923, which 
resulted in a new settlement, embodied in the White Paper of that year. - While 
this new settlement of the Kenya question by the Colonial Office, proved unsatis- 
factory to Indian national sentiment, nevertheless, there were certain important 
sections which allayed our immediate fears. The chief of these was section 2 
entitled ** future constitutional development.” This section declared that His 
Majesty’s Government regarded the grant of responsible Government in Kenya 
as out oi the question within any period of time that need to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

How necessarv such a constitutional safeguard was at that critical period, 
may be seen from tne fact that an attempt was made before the end of the year 
1923 to hurry through an Immigration Bill, which would have injuriously restricted 
Indian immigration. This measure was disallowed by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Mr. J. H. Thomas. 

An important Conference took place in London in the year 1924 between 
the representatives of the India Office and the representatives of Colonial Office, 
which led to fruitful results. A period of comparative quiet in Kenya ensued, 
and an agreement by mutual consent was reached concerning representation on 
the Municipal Council of Nairobi, which appeared to promise well for the future. 

But, when the new white paper called the Future policy in regard to 
Eastern Africa” was published in July 1927, grave questions atose in our minds, 
because it appeared radically to challenge that part of the earlier white paper 
of 1923, which was entitled ” future constitutional development.” We were also 
disturbed by the simultaneous publicaticn of the Feetham Report which recoin- 
mended a drastic curtailment of the Indian representation on Municipal Councils. 
His Majesty’s Government have arrived at a decisicn to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission on Eastein African Federation without the public in India being made 
aware of it. We felt the necessity of getting adequate representation on the 
Royal Commission itself with a view to safeguard our national interests. ^ We 
anticipated that an opportunity would be given to the Government of India to 
make suggestions concerning the Feetham Report before its conclusions were 
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accepted* But now the cabled news of Sir Edward Grigg's speech at Mombassa, 
has ^ven us serious cause for alarm. We arc unfortunate in not having been 
able to obtain a full telegraphic report, though we have made every effort to do s:>. 

Since the present session of the Indian legislature is rapidly drawing to a 
close, we have ventured to ask you to hear us in spite of the uncertainty of 
the information available ; for when once the session is ended, everyone will lie 
scattered* It is quite needless, in approaching Your Excellency, with your own 
full experience of Colonial affairs and your generous consideration cf the Kenya 
cmestion in 1933 ivhen Under-Sccretary of State for the Colonies, to dilate upon 
the high importance of the Indian interests in East Africa. We would only 
venture to remind you that the recognition by His Majesty's Government, of the 
fact that these territories have had a special and intimate relationship with 
India dating from the earliest days of British occupation has never been with* 
drawn. In recent years, this relationship with India has become even closer 
and the links of connection more binding than ever. The natural tendency of 
the future will be for India to play a still more prominent part in the deveUif- 
ment of Eastern Africa ; for Nature herself has orJered these mutual relatiuns 
between the two countries, and they are strengthened and confirmed by the fact 
that India and Elastern Africa are parts of the same Commonwealth. 

We would therefore request Your Excellency that a representation may be 
made to His Majesty’s Government in the following points : — 

I. That final action should not be taken on the Feetham report, until the 
the Indian point of view has been examined. 

3 . Tliat adequate representation of Indian in‘ercsts be assurcil on the 
Commission itself. 

3. That permission be given to a small deputation appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to go over to Eastern Africa, in order (a) to make a general survey, 
(b) to help the resident Indian community in preparing their evidence for the 
Commission. 

4. That, before His Majesty’s Government come to any decision on the 
report of the Royal Commission, the Government of India be allowe<l to make 
representations on any points affecting India, through a Comniittee which will 
confer, for that purpose, with the Secretary of State for the Colonies in London. 

5. That no decision with regard to an elected majority in the Kenya 
Council be taken pending the conclusion of the work of the Royal Commission 
and before consultation with the Government of India. 

We are aware that these requests are numerous, but the vital iin^iortance of 
this whole subject to the Indian people makes us anxious not to omit anything 
which may safeguard our recognised national interests. 


Lord Irwin’s Reply. 

His Excellency the V’iccroy, replying, said he was glad to meet such a re- 
presentati\p and distinguished deputation. He claimed a certain measure of 
familiarity with these questions as the joint author of the Wood-Winterton ; grcc- 
ment and as a menioer of the British Cabinet when the Kenya White paper of 
1933 was approved. The British Government had consistently sought to pursue 
the promotion of Imperial solidarity. The only important aspect in which the 
White Paper of July 1937 differed from its predecessor was in respect of associa- 
ting more closely in tne responsibilities of Government, the immigrant coromu- 
miitB, The legitimate inference from that was, that the claims of Indians, 
constituting as they did an important section of the communities, to such an 
association, would be investigated by the Commission. The Colonial Secretary 
had stated on July 19th, expressly, in the House of Commons, that the question 
of aeIf.Government was not implied in the white paper, anv more than it was 
implied in the Wiite Paper o‘ 1923. The Government of the proposed Commis- 
sion, made a representation for the inclusion of some one conversant with the 
Indian conditions. They had also forwarded the Assembly’s proceedings on 
Mr, K* C* Rc^s adjournment motioa. 
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The Govemment fully apreciated the general views of the Indian people 
that Indian interests should be represented by Indians, and would do their bM 
to give effect to it. But the final decision regarding the personnel rested with the 
Britm Government who were in the best position to consider the varioas fiictors, 
determining the choice of the personnel, and who were not unmindfiil of the 
vital Indian interests involved. 

The second suggestion that a small deputation be sent ^ the Govemment 
to East Africa, had been already engaging the attention of the Government. But 
it is pren*ature to consider at present the steps to be taken to safeguard Indian 
interests after the Commission had reported. 

As regards Reuter’s summary of Sir Edward Grigg’s speech, they had 
cabled for a ftili report, but had not yet received the official version of the speech, 
as also of the Feetham Commission’s recommendatians. The Government of 
India, His Excellency assured, however, were under no misapprehension as to 
the importance, to the Indian community in Kenya, of adeqrate representation 
on local bodies and of the character and composition of the majority in the 
Colonial legislature. If and as, circumstances required it, the Government of 
India would do everything in their power to secure adequate protection for 
legitimate Indian interests. 

His Excellency could not however help feeling that the question in East Africa, 
should not be unaffected by the recent developments in the relations of India 
with Slouth Africa, for which he paid a tribute to the Habibullah Deputation, 
to Mr. Sastri and to Mr. Andrews. The spirit of South Africa, he trusted, would 
not be without its influence outside and beyond the territories of the Union. At 
any rate the atmosphere was more favourable than that which was prevailing 
only a few years back. For his part, he saw no reason to doubt that, with 
patience and goodwill on both sides, they would succeed in bringing to a gradual 
solution those questions on which so much depended not only for India and Great 
Britain or even the British Empire, but for all humanity. 

The Viceroy finally assured that the Government of India felt no less deep- 
ly than the deputation, and were both anxious and determined to leave nothing 
undone^ whicn it was in their power to do, to uphold the status and honour of 
the Indian communities in East Africa. 


Sir E. Grigg*a Adcireaato Kenya Council. 

The following “ Appeal to Indians " is extracted from the text of Sir 
Edward Grigg’s address to the Kenya Legislature, published in Che East 
Afrioan Standard/’: — 

Before 1 end, I would make a special appeal to the Indian members of this 
Council and to the Indian community throughout the Colony to co-operate whole- 
heartedly in the work and objects of the Commission. It is time that any fear 
or bitterness left by the controversy of ffiur years ago should finally disappear. 
Some extreme things were then said, no doubt upon both sides ; but they were 
l^ken in the heat of controversy. They should now he forgotten for ever. 

The communal principle of representation established by the White Paper of 
vpas, has in truth given security to Indians no less than to Europeans and the 
settlement of 1923 in regard to the political status and other rights of British 
Indians in Kenya stands fast. They themselves have now wisely accepted it, and 
they can rest assured that their acceptance will strengthen the desire of this 
Council and Government to provide as fully as possible for the needs of the 
Indian community. 1 have now visited the greater part of Soudmm and Eastern 
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Afnea. in which Indians are receiving to much practical proof at in Kenya of 
goodwill tow&rdt Indian education, the care of Indian women and children and 
Indian welfitre generally. 

The recent concordat of Indian Questions beiween the Union Government 
and the Government of India has shown now much more can be achieved in these 
stubborn problems by a spirit of co-coperation than by a spirit of controversy. 
I hope that moral will be taken to heart by all wh^ have, as I myself have, the 
welfare of Indians at heart ; for nothing could more seriously prejudice li^ian 
interests than purely racial opp^ition to the closer union and constitutional 
development of East African Territories. 

We here are all fellow-subjects of the greatest Sovereign in the world, and 
partners in the world>wide poTitical system over which he reigns. In all that we 
plan we are right to think most carefully for ourselves ; hut it behoves us also to 
think broadly of our neighbourers in £ast Africa, of our fellow-subjects of all 
races, and of the Empire as a whole. 



t6o^) IKDIANS IN EAST AFRICA 

The Kenya Indian Congreee. 

The Kenya Indian Congreu opened at Nairobi on the 26th Dae. 1927. 

The President, Mr. Tyab Ali. in bis presidential address, traoed the 
early history of the part played bF Indians in the development of East 
Africa and deplored the absence of Indian members on the Hilton Toang 
Commission. He pointed out that there was no noooaasity for a Federation 
Commission, in view of the imperial policy laid down by the White Paper 
of 1923. He referred to portions of the speech of Sir Donald Cameron 
and strongly deprecated the idea of a federation and criticised Sir Edward 
Origg’a attitude. 

He strongly deprecated the policy of the Local Government of per 
prtuating segregation. He said the Indian community demanded inclusion 
in the defence force if it was going to be maintained. Ijand policy was 
sutjjeot to racial restrictions retarding the progress and development of the 
colony. 

The President resented l(he Government policy of gradual elimination 
of the Indian element from Government service. The Government’s con* 
tribution towards education of Indians and Africans was niggardly, and the 
acceptance by the Government of the principle of free and compulsory 
education, restricting the benefit of the same to Europeans only and excluding 
non-Europeans, was highly unjust. 

Begarding native labour and registration, the President said the entire 
system should be condemned as conducive to slavery. Ha appealed to the 
Government and the people of India' seriously to consider the advisability 
of opening information bureaux in India and to encourage and facilitate 
Indian immigration. Bonafide Indian farmers should be invited to 
Tanganyika. 

He strongly condemned the recommendations of the Feetham Com- 
mission. He referred to the objectionable policy of the East Africa Govern- 
ment, regarding possession of arms by Indians. The Indian community 
were determined to secure common frenobise as the only solution of the 
estranged relations between Europeans and non-Europeans.' He urged the 
European community in Kenya to live in peace and harmony with Indians 
as they were doing in Tan'^nyika and Uganda. 

Sir K Grigg's Administration Condemned. 

The Congress on the 27th instant unanimously passed a resolution, 
moved by the Hon. Mr. Phadke, Executive Couneillor, supported by Indian 
legislators and others recording its emphatic protest against the generally 
hostile attitude of Sir Edward Grigg, Governor of Kenya, towards Indian 
interests and aspirations, and recording the opinion that His Excellency bad 
thereby forfeited the confidence of the Indian community. 

The Congress also unanimously decided to present a memorandum and 
give evidence More the Hilton Tonng Commission. 

The Feetham Beport 

It was further unanimously resolved to withdraw representatives fnnn 
all Government bodies in the event of the Feetham Commission recommenda*,,: 
tions bdng implemented. 

The Congress placed on record its firm determination to resist such 
action by every constitutional means. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 320^ VOL. I.) 

Discussion on Currency Bill 


Oil the 7th MARCH there was considerable rush for seats in the public inilleriwi 
to hear on the floor of the Assembly the echoes of the aeuu^ controversies that 
fountl such expression all over the country on the issue of the cxchaiiw ratio. A 
similar interest was roused last August but public wont away disapiK)int«l as the 
debate was postponed. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT, in moving the consuleration of the Chirren<*y Bill, said the Bill 
was a transitional ineisuro to cover the pori«»d till tlu^ Gold Standard and Reserve 
Bank Act came into operation. The principle of the Bill was that the time had come 
to restore real stability to Indian Currency and that exiuld only be at Is. bd. Wlmt- 
ever the arguments for or against immediate stabilization at Is bd.. thc^ aUerna1iv<> of 
immediate stabilization at Is. 4d. was entirely out of qiuistion, for it was absolutely 
unthinkable that they should suddenly aud arbitrarily degret; a d<>pr(N*iation of 11 
jier cent in the value of every rupee, every currency note, every title lo money 
in India. If there was choice, it was betwerm stabilizing at Is. til. or not slabilizing 

at all. In this case, discussing the alternative. Sir Basil Hla<*kett said the first 

alternative was complete abstention by Government iiitirvention to regulate 

exchange leading to enormous fluctuations and iirobubly to a mmiey paiiitr 
and eventually if it was conceivably po.ssible at all to a 2s. riipt'c. The sc^Mutd 

alternative was to stabilize prices round the existing level of whoU^ale prices, say an 


index number of about 150, or around some different level of j)rief?s, leading to long 
period of uncertainty, of undoing what had bocai done and taking risks of lN.«giniiirig 
all over again, of the absence of stability of exchange and of having iituliminishod 
controversy which would then centre round what should be the indc.\ iiuinber. Sta- 
bilization at Is. 4d. as advocated by a local party in the cxiuntry would lead to im- 
mense immediate losses, social and labour unrest, higher prices all round in terms 
of rupees and increased cost of living all round in terms of rup<i<«, deficilH in bud- 
gets of every Government in India involving increased taxation and when final enui- 
libriuin had been restored, there would be no permanent benefit to aiiy body. The 
measure before the house proposed stabilization at Is. 6d. and as tlii-s ratio had held the 
field for now two years, it was for its opponents to show cause for upsdting it. Ho 
contended that the eleven points he stated to the Indian Chainlxir of (.’oiumerwt, 
Calcutta in December last had not been seriously challenged. He re-stated these 
points and expanded some of them. 

Deprecating loose talk on Is, 4d. ratio, the Finance Memlicr showed that is. 4d, 
was maintained between 1809 to 1916 by careful regulation of currency or whaf was 
called manipulation’* and the fact that Is. 4d. vras artificial and not natural was 
demonstrated clearly in 1917 and by the troubles faced since then. Thus in hcusc 
Is. 4d. was the natural ratio nor was it the established ratio to-day- He r«fta*rw 
also to coincidence that in 189^ the Fowler Committee’s inajorily report njcomnieiKiea 
Is. 4d. in preference to Is. 3d propos^ by the minority, *«J**nly fur thi:; 
that the former was the def^to ratio. Sir Basil next arguwl ^at. ^ 
possibly be permanently more advantageous for India than antrther. KcpBiiig to w 
argumeut oT an agriculturist who a® hU produce wiS 
more under la. 4d. the Finance membor einphasw^ i.! ^ 

gained by an Indian- exporter or by any one else if he rweived in 
mmber of mp^ of less vdue instead of smaHernumlw of rupe« of 


ui rupees oi less value msieaa oi smaiici Y; rru” mnut 

or commodity value of what he received remained unalter^ l^j murt^c^ 

Uiat under the gold standard and most of the fallacies committed ^ 

Ifsgue were tallrinjrf rupee in relation to ite ste^ng value. ^ 

Utober added that i^tever the number of rupee , values. All 

t^ gave exactly the same power of purchasing that during 

that oojold happen as the result of lower exchange ratio wou a s 
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the period of iiuteUlity some suffer and some would make profit and experience 
ihowed that it was nearly always the agriculturist on whom the biggest losses fdl. 

The question then really was whether prices had in a preponderant degree adjust- 
ed themselves to Is. 6d. and, if so, the Currency Commission unanimously wim for Is 
6(L He did not know whether it could be seriously argued to-day that prices had 
not' so adjusted themsdves. The case for Is. 4d, in the minute of dissent of Sir 
Purshothamdas Thakurdas was entirely based on the argument that adjustment to Is. 
6d. was incomplete and that it was not too late for Is. 4d. to be chosen instead. 
Was it not then hard on the Government that after the case for Is. 6d. had been 


daterately told to the world in this minute, the supporters of Is. 4d. should now 
entirely shift ground and resort to arguments quite unconvincing and unduly emo- 
tional ? Admission that prices had adjusted themselves in preponderant degree meant 
that there was no more reason to-day for disturbing Is. 6d. ratio than there was 
for disturbing Is. 4d. in, say, 1907. The stability of exchange mept more perhaps 
to ^ agmuTtural community than anything else in India. Indeed, it had gabled the 
agriculturist to get a frir price for his proouce. He proved this by stating that in 
December when the exchsmge stood at Is. 3d. gold, the index number of prices for 
cereals was 105 and for pulses 109, while in January 1927 exchange stood at Is. 6d. gold 
and index number for cereals was 143 and pulses 155. Why had the value of 
gpod grains gone up in spite of the rise in exchange ? The answer was that in 
times of fluctuations of exchange and general instability of pric^ the agriculturist 
found that prices of his produce did not rise in the same proportion to the rise in 
the prices of things he bought. Btability had restored equilibrium and brought the 
agriculturist into his own again. Even in the case of cotton^ he gave figures to 
show how unimportant exchange had been as a factor in prices compart with 
other factors. Thus, in spite of the rise of nearly 5 per cent in the gold 
value of the rupee, the rupee price of cotton, so far from falling, had risen 
appreciably. 

Ooncluding, Sir Basil summed in seven interrogations the whole case against Is. 
4d, which would in his opinion mean losses and unrest with permanent benefit to 
nobody and he asked what possible reason is there why the whole equilibrium reached 
after painful years of struggle be upset simply that after several years more of 
suffering and needless losses we may gradually r^torc a new equilibnum at Is. 4d. 
instead of Is. 6d. without anyone teing one bit the better for all intermediary 
fiacrifices ? 


Pandit MALAVIYA then arose amidst cheers to put the opposition case. P^dit 
Malaviya r^etted that Sir Basil should have confined himself to ratio issue 
merriy. This was not the only question before them. The great question before 
the House was what was the correct measure of currency reform that the country 
wanted. 


Pandit Malaviya said the matter required a review of the currency histonr. He 
quoted the opinion expn^ssed by the Lords of the Treasury in 1879 against the Govern- 
ment of India's currency policy and gave the opinions expressed by Dadabhoy 
Naorojee and Sir Dinshaw Wacha on the same subject in 1897. A former Finimoe 
Member of the Government of India also distinguished the loss of India as against 
the gain of the Government of India. Pandit Malaviya added: “When the rupee 
was raised from 13d. to 16d. it was condemned as a monstrous piece of injustice 

at that time. 1 am surorised that it is now taken by the Finance Member to-^y 
as a preoedent for ianicting another larger injustice on the people of India. When 
did the people of India, I ask, accept the arrangement which was brought 
in 1808 r' The speaker then reciiiled the history connected with the work of the 
Babington Smith Committee and how the opinion of the majority of this Com- 
mittee had been found to be wrong and that of Sir Dadiba Dalai wiu right, 

^r l^rushottarodas Thakurdas urged the Government in 1924 to stabuise ^the 
exchange at Is. 4d. But Sir Basil wanted to continue his manipulaticm w he 
oould push it up to Is. fid. and fiercely and vehemently opposed the plea tot a 
CmnmiBBion in 1024. When the Currency Commission was appointed ite peiMnnel 
showed that the dice had been loaded for Is. fid. and all cries for the admtw 
of at least one more member to the Commission fell on the deaf ears of this 


irresponsible Government The report of the Commission proved their fears. 

Pandit Malaviya said the Bill was bron^t up in August when members iM 
not had time to weigh the pros and cons of sudi a momentous issue ana 
session, when members were prepared to discuss it and wanted ample time, the 
(government stood in thrir way and postponed diaoussion. Only two days have 
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left 


now been set apart for a measure of such momentous importance. He had been 
told by non-official friends that they had to make few speeches and go to TOting. 
Ihe public must resent the decision lo force the House to come to a decision in 
such a short time. Pandit Malaviya next recalled how it was laid down that ii^ld 
standard reserve should be built out of profits of coinage and that this ragra 
be utilised for no other piiqiose than to introduce real i^old standard and gold 
currency in the country. The Hilton Young Commission luis entirely ignored this 
pledM which the Government had given to the ptople of the country. Kr Basil 
Blackett too had done a wrong by dcfiatiiig this nn^^rve to the extent of 3 and half 
million pounds. The speaker further recalled why the finance department of the 
Government of India, after putting most seriously Udorc the l>}tnmtssion the 
proposal for a gold currency, did not stii'k to it. 

sir Basil Blackett, interrupting, Buggi«tc<l that all this was not relevant to the 
Bill before the House and would be rdevant to Gold Standard and Rest^rve Bank 
Bill coming up in September. 

Pandit Malaviya submitted that he must show the whole case for the curron'*;/ 
reform and why the exchange ratio was injurious without ensuring the establishment 
of a gold standard anci gold currency which the Government of India bad themselves 
suggested to the Commission. 

Sir Basil Blackett : The Government of India did not accept that scheme. The 
Finance de)>artracnt admitted the difficulties in working it out. 

Pandit Malaviva held that tlu^sc difficulties could Ih‘ gf)t over by the Finance 
Member with the help of his department and his friends in loridon. The sneaker, 
while admitting the manly and noble fight of Sir PiirushottJimdiis Thakuraas for 
Ish. 4d., regretted that Sir Punisbottamdas did not lay emphasis on gold currency 
as one cim^ for India. Thanks to the late Mr. Edwin Monti^ii, the (tovernmeni 
could not now take an excnnitive iu*tion. This was the first tiim* in India’s history 
that the currency matter was to la; determined by a vote of the House and a vote of 
the House only. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar : What ulx)iit certification ? 

Pandit Malaviya : Give that ennlit to Loni Irwin that he will not certify a 
measure of such vital imiairtance if opixwMtl by the people’s represtmtativm. 

lic'suming. Pandit Malaviya said if he were told tliat th«»re was not enough gold 
to miiintaiii a gold currency, he would repudiate that suggiwtion. “There is enough 
gold in India itself to come out to nmke a sufc(‘ss of tlie gold currency. Only the 
people must have cf>nfidence in your laws and must know that you will not change 
them suddenly." Sir Basil bad. on the other hand, hec;n manipulating the currency 
and artificially raising the value of the ru|K?<;. The Paudii warmul him from a 
shastric U;xt saying that King and Rulers must not lightly tam])er with weights and 
coinage of the country*. If to-morrow a seer was d(x;lnre<l to mean IB chhatakas, all 
purch^rs would rejoice. But every produe<T would sufl’er and it was no argument 
to say that because the producer had sufiered for two years and had roooncilod 
himself to the wrong position he must be left to continue. 

APPRBCIATEI) RATIO NOT VENKFiriAI TO INDIA 

As Sir Victor Sosoon’s speech was intendeej to be pitted against that of Sir 
Basil Blac'kett im|x)rt.aiit extracts from it wnll lx; n.'afl with interest. Sir VICTIOR 
said : I lay no claim to the title of exfieit. I am indexxi only a humble stadcDt 
ol such matters, but my cxtierienee in the world of business has stiewn that an 
expert is by no means invariably right. Indeed. I and my interests have sufifeml 
considerable losses at times l>y following the advice of experts ; nor is it beyond 
recollection of many Moated here, csjieeiaily those from Bombay, that even Qovem- 
ments have found that blind pursuit of dicta of experts, however distinguiahed, baa 
at times led to many losses which have to be met by the unfortunate taxpayer 
where, however, we in business worhl have to shoulder large personal losses added 
to having to fs^ criticism by no means restrained from shamioldcrs anything but 
sympathetic to the difficulties of commercial management. It is rarely in official 
worn that he who sows seed has not been translated to highen: spheres before tbe 
day of baiTcst arrived and criticism of indignant representatives of the people if 
disarmed at the sight of a newly appointed member of the Government who bews 
Clitics to cease crying over split muk and let bygones be bygones, ( laughter ). In 
spite of the wdl-being of the enUivator, I fed niyself unable to aedipt the allur* 

’ lictoie painted by the champions oi the IBd rupee and deddod to look farther 

It was soon borne in on me that all these advantages of an appreciated ratio, 
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if beneficial to India, would even more be beneficial to Great Britain in her ater- 
lina:*dp11«n* ezohanfi^e and would have been so easily obtained by the county merriy 
following the Government of India’s lead by demonetising sovereign and increasing 
the price in sterling value of bar gold. At the same time sterling-doilar exchange 
could be raised as here bv deflation, the manif)ulator or management continuing 
until it reached a new gold point when any rising tonden^ could be stopped by 
further management of manipulation by increase or as the Finance Member prefers 
to call it inflation of currency at the new proposed gold point. In my pursuit of 
truth, it was then that I ran across a pamphlet by Professor Keynes entitled. 
The economic consequences of Mr. Churchill” criticising the British Chancellor or 
Exchequer not for refraining from following India’s example and raising her dollar 
exchange above pre-war but for raising it by 10 ]>er cent the pre-war parity. Now, 
Mr. Keynes is termed one of the most brilliant brains of the younger generation. 
So I think he may be allowed to be quoted against that band of intellectual giants, 
the supporters of the Is. 6(1. ratio (Laughter). Excerpts from this valuable pamphlet 
as well as Mr. Keynes’ review of the situation a yt^ar later are in the hands of 
meml)ers. So, I well restrict myself to fwinting out that Mr. Keynes c^^nsiders that 
the rise in exchange was in fact a move by the Government to depress wages. I 
emphasise this jioint of benefit to those who are iiiterasted in labour toils. By turning 
a profit of 3d. a ton to a loss of Is. 9d. the action of t l:(; British Government was a direct 
cause of the coal strike with all its unfortunate cffecls on British trade, but at any 
rate, the action of the British Government was intend{Hl to and did achieve one 
thing. That was retention of world’s money market to that country. I see no 
such prize falling to India by the Government of India’s similar action. I would 
like particularly to draw the attention of the house to Mr. Keynes’ subsequent 
review a year after where he shews that fall in sterling values of commodities at 
British port,s of 13 iier cent made up of 6 per cent drop in world values and 7 per 
cent drop through exchange tliat this fall only caused a decrease in the cost of living 
of 4 per cent. As I have said before only 4 per cent adjustment to the higher ratio 
took place in a country like England with its highly organised banking methods 
and oomfictitive system of marketing the world’s produce and we who live in a 
bullock-cart country are asked to believe that barely two years after Is. 6d. gold 
ratio was established, we have almost completely adjustod our prices. Let me 
emphasise too that any advantage that India might hope to expect from an appre- 
ciated ratio could be expected in a higher degree in Great Britain owing to her 
large debt to America and her dependence on foreign supplies of foodstuffs for 
feeding her people. 

Effect Of Ratio On The Citt.tivator 

Now let me take a concrete case of the effect of rise in exchange on a cultivator 
of produce or export for grower of cotton. If we assume the value of cotton at 
the point of export as 1(X) points during the late Ish. 4d, gold era 2 years ago, an 
analysis of charges will show that 22 xioints are requinxl for charge from up- 
country raw kapas market to the point of export and of the remaining 78 points 
which the cultivator receives 60 points arc swallowed up by production costs in- 
cluding intersts leaving a margin or profit of 18 point. Under Ish. 6d. ratio 
the 100 becomes 87 1/2. The charges are the same, so that 18 point profit becomes 
only 5 1/2. The House will see that the unfortunate cultivator has his profit 
reduced not by one-eighth but by two-thirds. I have taken the cotton grower 
because he has been having a better time in the past than other cultivators. The 
price he has had for his product has been prcmortionately higher than average 
rise in other commodities with the result that until last year, he was able to pay 
off his debts and put a little by. But what is his position to-day ? He has seen 
over 50 per cent drop in world prioes. In any case, he could not with present ooste 
of production make a profit and yet he is forced to take one-eighth less tor his 
product at the port of ^ipment (not at his market) or allow consumers m this 
country to import American cotton for thrir needs. What can be the result for 
him except to sink back into the clutch^ of the sowcar ? And he is toid thsit the 
Government has announced through its Fiiiance Member that the cultivutor suffers 
no net loss. , 

Now from the cost of living figures I gave the other day some interesting de- 
ductions can be made. Our arguments with reference to cultivators outside thow 
whose produce prices are directly affected by world prices were based on Governmwts 
assumption that internal prices lor kindred articles had adjusted tbemsel?es and that 
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tiieie mm in consequence an appreciable drop in the cost of living though irc had 
always foo^t the statement that adjnatment was substniitial. If. however, dnqi in (Hist 
of living is negligible—fhose figures showed it—it fiillows that those cnltivators who 
are not growing produce for export have not yet ndiuslcni their prices to Ish. tkl. 
rupee and so are no worse off and that to my mind is the answer to the statement 
that is often made that the large body of cultivators have not felt the pineli yet. 
They have not lost beeauw there has lanm no adjust inent or drop in the prices 
they receive. But if there has not yet Uvii an adjustinent, the whole of the rase 
for Ish. 6d. falls to the ground. I/)ok through the evidence given More the Oir- 
rency Commission. The witness <M>riciirH with ilit‘ higher ratio on the assnmi^ion 
that all prices had substantially atljiisteii themselves. So all tlio painful process of 
adinstraent has still to come and (lovernment’s advantage's in dirtvt iiierewsfd 
taxation is falling entirely on those pnKlueers of eomnuKlitit's in ciinvl nmitHiition 
with foreign imixirts. (Jive us liack our Ish. Id. nipi'e and prices will only riw^ 
in those imported commodities of which we are loM only 7 per c<'nt ('onsuim^l is 
by the agriculturists and in home pnaluce ilinvily eonnwtitive with them and thiv> 
items form a very small part of the total cost of living hudgi't. I silrnit Sir, -h^u. 
something will cost more though none will c<»st full 11 per cent to lia* cotisiim<*r 
h^usc he i»ay8 retail and not C. 1. F. prices. I admit that your whisky will cost 
you more (laughter) hut 1 do not admit that a man can live on wliisky idone, nay, 
not even if he Iw a Scot (laughter) and in any case lurgi> coiiimitincnts have lxx*n 
made for forward dolivt'ry and exchange' is fixeKl for these commit inenta and com- 
petition among im|x>rters will allow nricf^ to rise materially until those stockM nwxl 
to l)c rcplacetl and for all wc know ny the time they mssl to U? ivplaml, world'a 
prices may have fallen so that in spite of the lower exchange they may cost no more 
in nipoofl, for remember that some ex|>ert. like Mr. Kitchen, fonvhadow a Hiihstan- 
tial fall in world’s prices during the next few years and though I do not think 
that they will fall bv full 40 per cent that h.is laxai na'iitioned, still it dfH*H look 
likely th at we are now in a jKTicKl similar to the las* l?r) yi'ars of the last century 
and must look forward to a detinih* drop in W’^orhl prices. 

A1)VASTA«*KS ANO IMSADVANTAOMS OF Is. 0(1. 

So much for the liogey of rising prices if we return to gold ratio. Now, Sir, let 
me try to sum up the mlvantag»*s and disadvantage of the higher ratio. Firstly, 
among the agrieulturists at jiN^icnt only thorn* growing an ex)H)rt etunniodity are 
suffering, but when general wljiistmenl takes place then all must sufler during the 
painful period. Secondly wage-canicrs have not found any ii}»pret*iiible advantaged 
HI the higher ratio l)ec*ause they only gel an advantage through a drop in tin? 
general cost of living and in some cane such as emplovcvs of trading and manufac- 
turing concexns an era of d(;pr(«sion means a n*duction of staff and 4*onse<|Ufuit 
unemployment to a number of unfortunate family men. Thirdly, wc get an advant- 
age to (loveniment finances which is a very real one despite the fact that hndgetary 
consideration were not in the finance* Member’s mind when fixing (Ui what raU» 
wc should have now in attempting to estimate, the pri(M^ to lie paid for the very 
real arl vantage that Uon. Meinlx^r has re(!;eiv(xl. 

There is a cpiite definite difficulty which has, I think, l)e(*n the cause of so many 
perfectly true statenu'iits ap|)earing (*onffic*Ung. 1 have tried to analyse this pheno- 
mena and exmsider that it is due to a laf;k of clcamcvs in laying down a fundament* 
al premtae . or sssumption. We must either view the problem on the assumption 
that cost of Jiving and prices have for ail practical piirfioses adjusted Hicmselvea 
or on the contrary the assumption that there is a lar^c mal-adjustmcnt. Ho as to 
ahow the House (iow easily one can fall into error hy mixing up the two assump- 
tions let me l)egin by criticising one of my statements. The other dav 1 was pqintitig 
out difference's in debt that the country was hunleiied with under the two raitoii. I 
was entirely right when I stated that under the higher ratio, the fx)untry had to 
pay crores grains of gold more than under the lower one. But in saying 
this 1 omitt<rd to say that I was accepting the Government assumption of tabatan- 
adjustment. 

Ihe burden of the country which is in gold can he stated either as grains of gold 
or as 65 crores odd of Ish. 4d. rupee or Rs 57 crores odd. of ish. ul. rupee or 
43 millions odd of sovereigns. But this burden would actually only be felt by those 
whw financial existence had only partially adjusted itself to tiie new ratio. The 
grower of bajri for instance get the same amount oi rupcM for his product under 
lalL 6d. as under Ish. 4d. If in fact the gold value of his product is rais^ with 
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hki taxation and his exp^diture, he is no worse off practically even thouah his 
taxation baa bm raised. The Government only gains where prices have adjusted 
themselves, where it pays the same gold value as before, it can not gain in salaries 
aa thaise, having the some rupee cost, have been raisM equally in terms of gold. 
In other words, if as I maintain general cost of living has not gone down, if, as 1 
hold, the price of commodities in the country with certain exceptions is as hieh 
as b^ore, if, therefore, the rest has all risen in terms of gold, then admittedly the 
advantage to the government and the burden to people is limited to the home 
changes and purchases of imported goods less lower custom duties the Government 
may receive. Now, who pays for this advantages and who shares in it? It is only 
temporary as it only lasts during the period of adjustment and we are assuming 
with a certainty regarding which, I admit, I still have my doubts. What are these 
remittances. They are invisible imports as they represent services received just as 
all remittances represent cither commodities or service received into this country. 
They, therefore, have all got to be paid for any advantage derived by imports 
is counter-balanced by an equal disadvantage suffered by exports. As I have shown 
there is only an advantage when prices whidi include wages have not adjusted them- 
selves. Now it has bwn estimated that the gross short fall in rupees suffered by 
exports is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 40 to 45 crores a year and therefore 
this is one which must pay for any advantages that may be received by 
imports. These advantages whether received by the Government or otherwise are 
paid for at the expense of producers of exports. So, it is on this portion of the 
population that the whole burden falls, on this class that benefits only micros- 
copically as consumers of imports. 

Rise In Expenditure In Terms Of Gold 


I now turn to the argument which the Hon. the Finance Member on Friday 
last stated he had some difficulty in following. 1 refer to the statement that though 
the Govern ment took credit mr a lower rupee figure of expenditure in 1927-28 
compared with 1928-24 when the Hon. Member first took charge of the finances 
of this country, the gold value of rujiecs extracted from the taxpayer had in- 
creased. In 1923-24 the Government took the equivalent of 97 millions odd 
sovereigns from the taxpayer. The following year, after the efforts of the Inchcape 
Committee, the equivalent number of sovereigns was reduced to 78*8 millions. In 
1927-28 the Government estimates of revenue was c(]uivalent to 93*9 million sovereigns 
or over 15 million sovereigns more than in the year following the efforts of the 
Inchcape Committee or 6*6 millions more than the figure that the Committee set 
out to reduce. The Finance Member has asked us not to ignore any difference in 
the commodity value of gold. I will not ignore it. 

If the House will look at Vol. II of Appendices to the Royal Commission’s 
Report, page 33, it will see that at the budget time in 1923, that is, in March 1^, 
U. S. A. price index figure is 159. Now look at June 1925 on page 34, U. S. A. 
price index is 157, a drop of 2 points. Mr. Keyne’s article of June 2nd 1926 in 
New RepfMic gives the drop of U. S. A. wholesale prices during the year 
previous, that is, between June 1925 and June 1926 as 6 points, a total efiop, there- 
fore, of 8 points since March 1923. How does the Hon’ble Finance Member 
justify the rise in expenditure of the ^uivolent of 15 million sovereigns of 1926-27 
over 1924-25 when gold commodity price in that period has dremped ? 

Bir Basil Blackett : I have explained it in another place on Saturday last. 

Sir Victor Sassoon : I couldf explain it and J^ropose to explain it here. I 
could explain it by saying that the reason why the Hon’Dle Member has had to raise 
the gold value of his expenditure is because prices in India have not adjusted 
themsdves to 18d. ratio and he has, therefore, had to pay an increased gold price for 
everything or at any rate for a great d^ of his expenditure outside home 


w Basil Blackett : Has the Hon’ble Member seen my statement in another place 
that we had spent more ? 

Sir Victor : 1 have not. I am afraid I was not present at the other place. It 
would be very interesting to hear bow it is although arithmetical sum says that we 
have spent fifteen millions more and gold prices ha^e ^pped in the period. I should 
have thought that the Finance Member might have points out in his budget speMh 
that there was an apparent rise in expenditure and he might have explained 
it there. 

^ Basil : I did. 
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Sk Victor ; I think the reason is that whatever he may have said in 

another place he not able to reduce his expenditure in this cH>untry biVHUse 
pnees have not adjusted Ummsdves to Ish. (M. ratio. The Hon bU- Member will n^ 
say that. He d^ not say tlmt because if he did say that, he would be removing 
the very foun^tion on which the whole of the edifice of Ish. (id. has been so 
painfullv erected and it will come crashiiii;: to the ground. 

Incidcnt^ly the Hon’ble Member said if it could U? shown to him tiiat prices 
have not adjusted themselves he would go into Ish. 4d. lobby. As the <'Ost of liviiiir 
has not gone down appreciably and as 1 take it Uiat prioes of coiimiodilies dtvidiM 
rent and taxes do form part of the cost of living ligure 1 have every iwHie of smnit 
the Finance Member in Ish. 4d. lobby (laughter;. 

The Hou'ble Member also accused me the other day of wishing to wipe out the 
debt by inflating currency after the example of (.ieriuany. When he lotik charge of 
the hinaucc Department^ exchange was at Ish. ;ki. gold acconliiig to his own 
statement. I have ncvei* criticised tlie Finance MemlHir's aiaioit in muiiipulating or 
managing currency to raise the rupee from Isli. :id. gold to ish. 4d. gold. I havr 
merely protested against raising that figure above Ish. UtlF gtdd. Further, 1 usk tlu^ 
House to pause and consider for a minute whether it is likely tiint if all p(H>ple 
would support a ]K)licy of repudiation of public debts, rio it all <x)mes down to Uiis. 
Are we to burden that portion of the community wiitch exports commodities for the 
advantage of the Government and creditors? Are we to dtxide to make the whole 
country endure the painful process of udjiistmcnt to Ish. (id. rut>oij which has yet 
to take place or are we to usk the Govern meat of this country, both imperial and 
provincial, to readjust theJr budgets to the old ratio and give up some of the 
advantage that they have received during the last If years. At any raU\ one thing 
I do feel eoiiviueed and that is that if we are to return to the lower ratio, there is 
no one who can give us back our Ish. 4d. n4>cv mon* (H'onomically tliaii (an thc^ 
Finance MeinlxT. However much we may criticimj his fioliey in certain din^^tions, 
however much we may dt^plori^ a tendency to twist words to suit his HuliHtyjiient 
views instead of Uking the itieaniiig acccpUal generally when they were siMikcn, not 
one of us, 1 f««c4 sure, will deny tliat Uvhnical re-organisation of whole of the 
finances and Finance i>epurtment of this Govern nient, a reorganisation which is 
entirely due to the genius and industry of Hir Hasil lllaekett. No one will deny 
that this is a lusting heritage for whicJi India will ever be in his dc4)t. 1 am a 
sincere believer that Ish 4d. will lie licst for India as a jH*rman(mt ratio but I will 
tell the House that 1 do sec in a return to it a (Kissible slight disliHation not of 
trade and commerce of this country but of the fliiancial urraiigemeiits of the Gov- 
enimeut. But knowing as I do how the British civil servant will always give 
his best regardless of his f)crsonal views I have a feeling of confldcnct^ should a 
return to 4d. ratio be eventually divided on, that we can rely on the knowledge, 
integrity and loyalty of the Hon. the Finance Member to make the necessary 
changes without any untoward disiurbanca (Applause.; 


Sir P. TilAKUIlDAS rose amidst non-olficial cheers and s|K)ke for over an hour, 
in Buppo.rt mainly of Is. 4d. ratio. He said he hod taken n note of the criticisms 
biNe and elsewhere. had as a member of the Currency C>ommissioii supported 
the introduction of a gold standard but did not supfiort a gold currency. He would 
oeriaiiily explain his (losiUon when this ciuestion would come up before the House. 
In connection with the BUI, the Finance SlcmlM^r some time a^> had nitnarked that 
the question of ratio wiKS a minor one ; bow then had he suddenly found it iio(x>r- 
tant and wished to stabilise it ? He (Bir P. Thakurdas) wanted this to l>c deetdod 
by representatives of the people in this Assembly. Dr. Macrphail had talked of the 
appredatod and depreciated rupee ; but was Dr. Macphail aware Uiat this ni^ was 
defiberately pushed up by the (.Government of India from Is. 4d. after the Reserve 
GouncUs misfortune and that all t^ugh after the Fowler Committee rejiorC the 
policy evolved by the executive was at variance with tlie recommendations of that 
Ommittee f In accordance with that policy, the country was filled with sUver 
coinage and mild was removed from this country in spite of the iirotcsts of a strong 
Viceroy like l^rd Curxoii and toket; away to Eiuland during the war. There was 
a balimoe of trade in favour of India and no could come. Then there was the 
Balungton Smith Gommittee report with Sir D. Dalai’s minute of dissent which was 
a monumental doenmenu The committee took care to remark that even if the 
worid fell, its leoominendstioiis should not be revised and the tragedy was that from 
the day Is. 4d. was removed from the statute, that Is. id. was the prevailing rate ever 
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since then. Automatic currency had been cut off and the Government of In^ had 
been the sole judges of the rate at which exchange would prevail. In allowing two 
shillingB to go on into the Statute the Government haa no other object exc^ 
to push the ratio to a point which they wanted. If the Government of India 
did not push the exchange and left it uncontrolled there would not have been any 
di^culty, but the Government indulged in manipulating the currency. They pushed 
the rupee up. Was there any country in the world which did like this ? 

Sir Basil Blackett :->Siam. 

Sir Purshothamdas : — Siam and India are not comparable to each other. He 
publicly acknowledged the fact that the Finance Member did ask the India Office 
to stop short of the mad course. However, what was the present poi^ition ? India 
had no trust in the Government policy r^rding exchan/^e and so India wanted a 
gold currency because then she could l)e sure of the full value of the coin. It was 
resettable that on this question an einin^t financier like Sir Basil (»)uld not see 
with Indians. If the Government now persisted in carrying Is. 6d. ratio and in doing 
anything against Is. 4d. then it would l>e one more dismal chapter to those already 
th^e. Did Dr. Mai^phail realise that if Is. 4d. was put on the Statute the mills have 
to pay more for their raw produce and by this higher ratio they rather hit the 
best and the only consumer oi Indian mills, namely, the masses of the lower middle 
classes. Was it not right then that even the selfish millowners should get up and 
say that this was wrong policy ? What did Europeans know of the poor masses ? 
(Ones of Oh, Oh). Ho quoted the views of a writer in “The Indian Daily Mail” 
who said that by the higher ratio agriculturists were hard hit and there were scarcity 
and famine. 

The argument of the Finance Member as regards w^s was exaggerated. Then 
again Dr. Macphail had said that people with fixed income would suffer. In the 
laws of economics it was the tiller of the soil who would suffer. As for Sir Basil 
Blackett’s argument of strikes in case of Is. 4d. Sir P. Thakurdas said that no- 
thing would lead to strikes more surely and more unmistakably than if they pushed 
through Is. Gd, ratio and stabilised it. 

QI7JESTIONS TO THE FINANCE MEMBER. 

Sir Basil had talked of eleven points. He would reserve his answer to these 
eleven points. Is it a ivuci that no other major country had its currency appreciat- 
ed beyond its pre-war value and, if so, what is the excuse for India being given 
this special treatment regarding her currency ? Secondly, is it a fact that the work- 
ing of this ratio has been feasible owing to insistence of the Government to leave 
an ineffective ratio on the Statute Book which prevented gold from being tendered 
to the currency authority in India ? and this was done in spite of protests from the 
Indian commercial community ever sincx; 19^, Thirdly, is it a fact that this process 
has been further hastened by the Government’s starving the country of her normal 
expansion of currency and during 1926-27 actually deflating curren^ ? If the reply 
be in the affirmative, will the Finance Meml>er give the figures ? Fourtlily, is there 
any country which cim be quoted as a precedent for this normal insistence of the 
Government to keep the ineffective ratio on the Statute Book and keeping out gold 
as a tender of currency authority and the persistence of the Government in starving 
the country of normal expansion of currency ? Fifthly, will the Government lay on 
the table a statement of the amount of a deflation and show the amount of m^an- 
sion of currency which has been eftected up-to-date and, lastly, what is the basis of 
figure of production in the price level on which the Finance Member justified com^ 
pulsory non<«xpansioh of currency and his policy of deflation of curr^cy. 

(Jontinuing ^r P. Thakurdas said that tney asked for Ish. 4d. because this vm 
on the Statute Book till 1914 and India’s curroicy was the only currency in the 
world which got the least disturbed during the war, because India wanted Is. 4d. 
as they did not want to be unfair to creditors. It was in bringing gold from the 
international market to India that Basil intervened and by fixing a ratio of Is* 
6d. he prevented sovereigns from bring converted into Bs. 15 and compelled every 
man in India to be satided with Bs. 13-5-4 and took a part for his so cfdled sur- 
plus budget and obliged contributions and Mve the rest to those who wanted to 
remit money outsida If the Government (3 India were prqMured to give a gold 
currency, thoi it would affect the debts outstanding up to date. Untu that %me 
there would be injustice to the masses by not revertmg to Is. 4d. and by atabiHring 
at If. 6d. The internal trade of India was about 15 times the import and eoppft of 
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Enjdand wd if ^if^id took two year* for compJetc adpigtincnt of ibi tnido, then 
surely India could not take lc6» than ten years. 

Sir Basil had asked as to what was the sanctity in Is. *4d. ratio and whether it 
was not a question of sentiment. But a i^ld standard and ^old currency was India’s 
birthright and she was determined to have it. “We are anxious that you should not 
have it at the inconvenience of Englaiul disturbing European conditions”, but 1 ask, 
is it the intention of the (loverninent of Intlia and the India ()(Hw that until we 
can take from them a gold standard and goM curnMicv they an» slowdv giving us pro- 
motion from Is. 6J. to la. 8d. and to Is. lOd. and then to 2s? Unites then^ is sanctity 
attached to the question of ratio, I have not the least doubt that in onlcr to 
bolster up Government budgets, avoid further taxation and makeup for incrtsisiiig 
expenditure of all kinds, we shall be slowly drifting into a higher appreciation of 
rupees and further grinding down of the*ni:isses. This is a thing whieh no Indian 
who has studied the problem would think of with iHiunnimity. If in 1920 the 
Babington Sroith Committee had bwni a little Uws gnvHly and a little inon^ dis(*nvt 
thev might have got through Is. (xl : but there was (tod above, they biH^une grtxxh 
ana two shilling failctl. Now the Govcriinierit lias done a wise tiling ami want to 

f ive promotions steji by step, f am sun? the Vii'croy will never do it. ls*t the 
Ixmitive do what they like. No Indian will agnx* to a course whii-h has no pns 
cedents in any other country and whieh every economist of the last c(‘iitnry lias run 
down in Language which I can hardly imitaril 1 snpixirt the motion for (Mitisidenition 
and hope when the amendment comes befon? the House, you will vote for is. Id.” 

It was 5-30 p.m. and on the President's suggestion agnxMl to by all iniMnbers of 
the House that the motion to take the bill into consiiteratioti be put, Sir Basil 
having waived his right of reply, the lioiisi? agroetl unanimously to take the bill into 
consideration and tluMi adjourn jJ. 

On the 8th MAKCH, after interiiellationH on the Bengal detenus, the Houho 
proceeded to discuss the C-urreiiey llill. 

The Prt*sidenf ruled that the nniondiuents raised two fjm'stions : (1) The gold 
standard and gold currency, and (2) the excliangi; ratio. Tliest* questions <*ould lx? 
discussed indejHfiidently amriie would first lake up the tjuestioii oi ratio and if Is. 
6d. were ailopiol he would allow any changes luvossar)’ in other amend iiuaits pro- 
vided they wen; a<lniissible. Mr. .Taiuiiadas MEHTA then movefJ his anifaidinerit to 
Clause 4 to introduce Is 4d. ratio in place of Is. Gd. by substituting for Its. 21-111-10, 
Re. 13-14-4 as the value of one tola fine gold. 

Mr. Jamnadas first criticised the jHTsoiniel of the Currem-y Oomiuissioii and 
declared that all but 8ir Purshotlarndas were Governinciit's henchmen aiid were 
put forwai*d as experts to uphold Hir Basil’s theory. How could the opinion of 
Bucli a Ixxly weigh with the House? The fViminission merely staUxI, never mind 
what steps were taken, Is. Gd. ratio had bwoinc do faete and must lx? umjpUxI. 

Mr. J^Dshi: Does my Hoti. friend suggest that if w'c reach the right pla(*e by 
the wrong path, we should get back to traverse the right path do tlie right plato; ? 

Mr. Jamnadas : Yes, 1 will, if there is time eiioui^h and there is time in tliis 
instance. This Gommission's report, I repeat, merely registers the (loverniucnt decree. 
Even my, friend Itao Bahadur Bhamnarayan Biiigh could have written it. 

Bir Basil : Or, even Mr. Juintiadas Mehta. (Laughter). 

Mr. Jamnadas : No, I would not have written it. H^ugbter). ^ntiiiiiing, the 
speaker Idt tlmt Mr. Vekil’s Ixx^k should hav'c liceii tiu; last for 8ir Basil to rely, 
on to prove that adjustment of prices had taken place. Mr. Vakil had referred to 
the ad{tt8tment merdy of cximroixlitica) which India cxportixl but what about othf*r 
adjustments ? Boincahiiig like 70 croixrs were ixiid out in salaricM under the general 
railway and military budj^t. Had this payment been brought down to (Ki crores, 
that would mean adjustment, (ilc^ar, hear). “Arc the members opposite prepared to 
give away even a copper coin from (heir high salariixi ?” 

Mr. K. Ahmed : ^ What about your 20 niuecs daily allowance ? (lAUgbterJ 
Mr. Jamnadas ; I am prepared to give 12 and half per cent of t hat. (Renewed 
laughter ). The only gentleman whose salary should be excluded fnim this is the Vice- 
roy bemuse he arriveti in India and look up the apfiointment when the rote of exchanim 
was Is 4d.” Continuing, Mr. Jamnadas held that the appendix giving the caiue 
oorreapondcnce between the Government of India and the Becret^ of Btate had 
clearly established that in Octoljcr 1924. the Government had made up Its mind to 
fix Is. fid. and confessed that its rccciit action in manipulatiiig currency towards 
ihal end was becoming generally known. 

22 • a 
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The upeiker next contended that about 35 croies of rupees were removed evecy 
year by foreign investors in India in the form of profits. These people would reim 
ibe lifu^eat to the extent of four crores under Is. 6d. Three to four crozes iNCont 
was made by the Government of India over the exchange and the rest of the pro- 
M went into the pockets of importers. This was how thirty to forty crozes of 
annual loss to the country was being distributed among those who profits at India 
being mulcted. 

As i^rds India’s debt the Finance Member had made mere assertions which 
were micucading and the speaker paid an eloquent tribute to the services of Mr. 
B. F. Madon in preparing the statement which exposed the Government case mid 
proved India’s loss. 

Mr. Jamnadas declared that for every rupee of external debt India would be 
Paying one grain of gold more than if the ratio were Ish. 4d. His reply to Dr. 
Macphail an<r Sir Basil about the payment of debts was that a bond was a bond 
and must be paid according to contract, but when a bond was discharged the 
commodity value of the time when the bond was contracted or the ratio ivould 
not and could never be taken into consideration either in individual or national 
transaction. By trying to raise the ratio by two pence, Sir Basil was increasing 
India’s external debt by four crores |K)und8. There was yet another wrong done 
to this country, Mr. Madon had shown that nominally the Government of India’s 
expmditure had ffnic down. It had gone up in terms of gold and by this procem 
additional expencuture of 52 millions of gold had been taken from people of this 
country. In tlie last four years this wtis nothing less than a repetition of the 
tra^y of apnrcciatioii of the rupee to Is. 4d. whicn Mr. Gokhole had protested 
against in 1902. This parallel tragedy shows that whether there is a gentleman 
of international reputation or an unknown person as the Finance Member, the 
pmallel fact exists that there is concealed taxation without the people knowing it. 
This was a subterfuj^ resorted to when in 1902 also there was seen a phenomenal 
optimism of the ^retary of State that this country was prosperous. What had 
the Finance Member to say to this ? 

Sir Basil : I have already replied. 

Mr. Jamnadas : You may in words. You have to prove it and I say place 
this memorandum of ours before any committee of independent experts and the 
Finance Member will be condemned. Then again, the evils of the higher rate of 
exchange had been given in words of blood not by an agitator or currency league 
but by Sir Basil himself in his evidence before the Currency Commission. 

Mr. Jamnadas, resuming, avciTod that the surplus should be the result of the 
growing prosperity of the countiy and hot a profit from the exchan^. They w^'re 
told that the prices were going down. Yet the cost of civil and Military aaminis- 
tration was rising yearly. On the civil side alone from 59 millions in 1924-1925, 
the cost went up to 90 millions in 1925-1926 and threatened to run up to 84 
millions in the budget year. On the military side, the reduction of seven crores 
was shown while in fact the costs had risen from 338 millions to 342 millions. 
Mr. Jamnadas resumed his scat after speaking for an hour. 

Sir Walter WILSON (Associated Cmmber of Commerce), opposing Mr. Jamna- 
das’s amendment, referred to the report of the Currency Commission where Sir 
Purushotamdas Thakurdas had himself agreed to the unanimous view that if it 
could be shown that prices had to a preponderating de^oe adjusted themselves to 
the existing de facto ratio, then that ratio must be adhered to. 

Sir Purushotamdas : You will also read the minute of dissent. 

Sir Walter Wilson : It is generally admitted that in the long run it is of no 
oonsequence whether the rate is fixed at Is. 4d. or Is. 6d.. because in the cud the 
prices have to adjust themselves to the ratio. It is true that the cost of living has 
not appreciably fallen since the rate rose to Is. fid. But you must look into the 
calculations here. You must take the Calcutta fibres whicn are more reliable and 
not the Bombay figures. Sir Walter Wilson quoted the prices of cereals and ^wed 
that the prices had adjusted themsrives to the existing ratio. 

Discussing the position of the ryot under Is. fid. he quoted Uiat in case of 
rice, for example, only eight per cent of the total crop was exported and so ^ 
balance of 92 must be borne by the wage-earners, middle classes and derks in 
this country. So also in the case of wheat. Only a small portion of the extra 
rupees were received outside India. The European in this country witii ^ 
exception of a few were all in favour of Is. 6d. When they were trying to fix 
the ratio, it was better that they should do so in the neighbournood of the existing 
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nifte than make any drastic upheaval and put it upon another baais with alt the 
dislocation it was hound to cause. 

Mr. Chalmers of Assam might not agree to Is. 6d. but the Indian Tea Associa* 
lion of Assam was deftnitely for Is. Gd. and the Association Would have 
supported Is. 6d. if they were convinced that they would gain under it. The Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce of which Mr. IMrla was a tnemlier had sent a 
telegram through its Secretary favouring Is. Gd. This Chamber was all these rooullMi 
lor Is. 4d. and now it had come round to the view that Is. (kl. is the best. 

Mr. JINN AH , on rising to H|icak quotcil the opinion of a learned 
authority that skilled witnesses I'ume wtth such bias that hardly any wtifhi 
shonld be given to them. The past history of the currency policy in India 
was nurtured in ineauity and immorality, but he was ‘.prejiared to juito 
the issue divested of its past, lie would Ik* in the fiOMitton of a jtir>\ Ho 
asked what happened with regtird to the Babington Smith Report. * Those 
experts reported and the (^vcrnmonl nc«*ptcd the r(H*ommcndatioiis. Judin sufTcred 
crores and it was said that it was a colossal hlunder. It might Ik* said that Hiv 
Basil was a genius, but could not Sir Basil Ik* mispiidtMl. When this House wnntibd 
a commission, the (tovcrninent did not respond and later the Oovemment packed a 
commission. The bedrock of this ('ommission's rc|K>rt was that prices had ad- 
justed themselves and if it could bo provc^l tiuit this was so, the case ot Is. Qd. would 
be established, but he held that the evidence befon^ the Ciirn'iicy ( Vmmiission was 
most cursory. { A voice : No. ) Mr. Jiiuiah : I say it is most cursory and most 

perfunctory and if a judgment were given in a high (H)ui 1 on such evidence it will 

be ujK^t ill five minutca. (Applause.) If you think <^|K*rts have rcporteil and ilidr 
views must be accepted, then why come to this legislature for its opinion. 

Mr. Jiniiak continuing, said Mr. Vakirs lKK>k had shown that exchtuige has been 
made by Sir Basil to determine prices by conscious control. But the s|Kiaker asked 
whether the commission had proved that prices had adjuKt4ti ihcmselvcs. 
Tlie Commission confessed there wiw no accurate statisii(*s of prici^s and that tbero 
was much lc*s8 reliable material regarding wagiM. And yet, they were told that 

prices hod adiusU\] themselves ami that wagi*s would Ik^ hit hy going luick to Is. 4d. 

(liaughUT.) Mr. Jinnah further read extracts fnaii tJic cahlixl corrwiKmdcncf* Ulwceit 
Delhi and Whitt^aJU. This shows the fkHTctnry of Htatc has txHni goading and 
bullying Uic Finance Mcml^r. I am pn^parwl to give ihv, devil liis due ( Ixmd 
laugWr, in which 8ir Basil joined). It must Ik* sairl to his cmlit tlmt his conscience 
revoked against it and that he did not indulge in artificial manipulation licyond 
Is. 6d. (Hear, bear.). To that extent India owc;s him a debt of gratitude. (Sir Jiaail 
made a bow and tno House laugluHl). Mr. Kikabhai Brcmchnnd hail said that dthcr 
ratio would not make substantial ditlcrcncc to Government exchfX|Ucr. If that was so, 
why talk of dislocation of finances ? 

Sir Basil : You arc misquoting him. 

Mr. Jinnah ; The Hon’blc Memlicr holds an important fiosition in the 
commercial world and can take care of hims(*lf without Hir Basirs defence. 

Addressing the labour members of the House, Mr. Jinnah told them that as one 
who was not a capitalist and whose sympathy and support for the labour cause was 
always there. He would bc*g them, to rcnicmlK*r that if India was to liecomc a strong 
modem living nation, it could be only through capital, <!ommerce and industry. 
“You cannot get blood out of stone. Sir, Ford of if. S. A. can buy to-day toe 
whole of Bombay including Bir Victor Bassoon. (laughter.) 1 understand that 
Endand’a vital iiiterests require her kce|iiiig her markets. But you do not pull down 
wnKever little there is in this country in the way of commence and industiy. Ixiok 
to what Mr. Kay has said. 1 say, do not kill the goose that lays the golden egg, 
(The Finance Member questioned). 

Mr. Jinnah addressing Bir Basil : That is what you are going to do, so that 
your goose across the water may be safe. (Hear, hear.) 1 have no hesitation in saying 
that I am sorry for Bir Basil. 1 pity him as he is only one of the instruments in the 
hands of a very powerful vcstecf interest in Great Britain. l>et this House do not go 
wrong. 1 know the lobbies arc busy, thst manipulations are going on but nenimher 
that e ve r y one of you is here as r^resentatlve of your people. Remember you have 
nndertalmn this sacred duty. Your interests are second to those <d yotir constituents. 
I ask yon as bon'ble men, as representing your people that you are pledged by every 
oonstitnUooal doctrine, every morm consiclcnilion to put the interat of your 
connUy above your own interest. If you have got to sscriiu^ you have got to smg, 
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tm^din ®®*^*“* • Your nominated Beats), give them up 

Jkia “.T do you will be dq?rading tiie rq)reBeiitotive 

ciianustcr of this House. (Loud and prolonged applause). 

IYENGAR was in agreement with the views of those who argued 
thrt Every one was poping in the dark, hut there was no such thing as 

couTd^ fc rcHed upon and which could be consider^ as 
m 4 ^ ^ poiuts hsd no relevancy upon the decision of this 
m question. There was no such thing as permanency of ratio, but he 

1“*!^ int^ts were served by Is. 4(1. more than by Is. 6d. *‘1 

nuniplv/i ^ I in favour of rnrlian interest. Let us be just to 

qurseivcs_ Dcforc we CAn be ircneroiis to thp P.ntriiaii 



in u 4 u question with bias against capitalists, particularly 

M 111 ® to the conclusion that we should not divide ourselves 

sud labourcrs and as industrialist and producers. I am for Is. 4d. 

I ^<^vc the capitalist. Mr. iMaewatters, who was 
M I^pPurtment, had in his memorandum admitt^ that lowering 

advantage to agriculturists. “What then is the use of going 
SSnfit MmittM view of the Government.” But now the Government are fighting 
tooth and nail for Is. (Id. because the English business interests arc up. 

noinftt S vigorously defended Is. 4d. ratio and replied to all the eleven 

^ rpiri^f f {.«*??* u^^**S*^ demanded an answer to his questions. He expressed 

intn tSiIJi* P jcnichand shoiiM have allowed himself to be drifted 
thn? K instrument for Is. (5d. and his regret was all tlie more 

enniiir^^w*!fk Premchancl which was a name still to be 

bu?^ Kikabhai that Is. 6d. was not a nocturnal adventure 

Rir Waifpr \ broad day loot in the guise of exchange. Referring to 

that opposition was that of the Associated 
th^ European opinion which was diametrically opposed to 

iteelf lUnii National Chamlier, this h^y IxM declared 

of oLni^n w^fhw ^ .Commission for Is 4d. He would not accept its change 

KhTw^ro Finally, Sir pirshottamdis 

tow the House that he was to-day relieved of the grave responsibility he was 
carrying on his shouhlcrs in canying the movement in support of Is.^d “I am 

V toX more cl^pabie hands 

^ ^®"®® ^‘2? strong protest of Mr. Gokhale against 

wi^^L^HmiRo^ Tf® Rcsi^nsibility will no longer be mine and will rest 
House votM against the amendment it will be on its own 
resjpons bility and my only regret will be that the House did not rise to the occasior 
and realise its foil responsibility.” (Applause). occasioi. 

Amendment defeated 

il h2 ’^?5 Presidrait pointed out that 

ii/i 4 4 ^^’ Blackctt would have no right of reply. Sir Basil said he 

Wtot vTr protested .that a number of 

£?wi3* turn. The rreaidmt said he had been told that both aides were 

i^r^. The motion for closure wu then put and axroed to and the House divided 

Tense excitement followed md thunderi^ 
succeeded in rejecting Is. 4d. amendment by 
Do a^inat M votes. Mr. Tantbhushan Koy alone remained neutral. Thus out of 

1“ debate hUT^t^ 134, K £ 

tee Assembly ever since the lefb^ 

Demands (or Grants 

The Execctiwe Dsiuin). 

ma rch, the House took up demands for grants. Hie Hon’Ue 
Sir Bwl BlMkett moved the demand for Ba. 60,COO under “Executive ConneiL” 
^^r. Jayakar, deputy leader of the National P#rty, moved total omisaion of the 

aieS»re^KfSL.°*’^‘*‘®** *® this 88 it was a purely negative motion and was 
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Mr. Jftyakar, ^ntentcd that the motion waa in order ae the GoTcnimcnt ol 
India Act permitted “reduction of the whole jrrant.” 

The Hon’blc the President, after hearing; Mr. Jayakar. ruled that ho had pivon 
full consid^mtion to the micstion and had also lookcxi into the i»raclic<» of thf 
House of Commons. Thoufrh the Oovernmont of India Act 67 (A) was mifileadine 
on the subjwt, 79 (E) made it clear that the Statute did not spocifienlly permit 
this Assembly to omit the fijaut thoup:h ho did not undc'rstancl why tJie same 
words were not inserted in the case of the Assembly as in the case of i^vincial 
Councils. 

Sir Hari Sinp:h Gour submitted his motion that the votablc portion of the demand 
be entirely omitted. 

The President ’ruled it out, as the demand was only for tho votabhj items. 
(Laujrhter). The I^rcsidcnt said that he found hiniHclf in a ditneuliy as to which 
amendment should be taken up. Mr. .Tayaknr wanh"<l to nducc it to one rutXM'. Mr, 
Snmivasa Iyengar wanted to reduce the demand to six pica, Mr. Kolkar to throi^ 
pics and Mr Acharya to one pie. (laughter). He wiahc<l thoro had l)oon cohoHion 
among non-officials in this matter. However, he would call on Mr, Jovakar * > 
move his cut to reduce the demand to rupee one. 

Sir Ilasil Jllnckctt submitted that this motion virtnally negatived tho grant nrnl 
deprived other members to move cuts to raise questions of policy. Hi* siiggestid the 
House should for the sake of convenience set up a eonvontiou as to the figim^ Ik*1ow 
which the demand can be reduced. 

The Prt^sident ruled that while tccluiically every cut howi'vcr big was admisMihlo, 
he would suggest that a convention be estahlishiHl that as in the case of Itailway 
Boanl no demand be reduced by a motion btdow Its. lOt) so that others could move 
one nip<*c cut. This, however, was .a suggestion for the future, hut did not laaieern 
the House to-day. 

Mr. Jayakar's Amendment 

Mr. .TAYAKAR then, amidst applause, moved his cut which was to r<*thice tho 
demand for the Exwutivc Council to Re. 1. Mr, .layakur niadi* an inqiri'ssivc spiyih. 

Mr. Jayakar said for the time being lie was* the H|K)k(*smHii of non-of!i<*ittl 
benches. He traced the history of the constitutional demand from I’andit 
Motilal Nehru’s rc*solution in tlie old As8eml>Iy for a roinid table confercni’c. They 
asked for bread and stone was offered, namely, the Miiddimnn Committee. The 
terms of reference of the commit tec were complaini'd alxnit. Ihit the eommitia? 
sat on and brought out a re]X)Tt they had all e.x]H’cted. For instai'C. in Homhay 
they W’aiited Land Revenue and Justice to be transferred to Ministers. lUit insi^ul. 
they got gas and boiler, as if there was not enough gas in the non-officiuls and ns 
if there was not enough boiling in the country. As Mr. Das truly said at Faridpur, 
it all showed the distnist of the Ministers. A lady friend of his who had l>oc*n 
watching the debates in the Bombay lA^gislative Counr*Il told him one day summing 
up her views on diarchy as follows ; “A husband and wife Ix'gan to si*t a house 
together. The wife said to the husband, ‘w’c have three hundred riipt^s a month. 
We shall divide this in the proportion of two to one. You w ill Icirp the one 
hundred and I shall keep the two hundred, I shall cinuloy all the servants and 
look after their pomp and pageant and they will be amenabli* to my IxJiests. I snail 
spend this two hunar(*d on my toilet and hair dressing and yon manage with your 
one hundred all the twelve children, wc both managc^l to pnxliiec* and, when we 
both appear in society, our responsibility will be joint and nndividitl and you must 
not complain to the outside world.* This is your diarchy.” (I^aughter.) 

Proceeding Mr. Jayakar said this diarchy was absolutely unworkable. Inw was 
said by the minority of the Muddiman Committee. But tnc (lovcrnmcnt kept llie 
country feeding on false promise and demanding more and more co-oixratmn 
and the more cx)-opcration W’as given still more co-operation was mmanckd.^Mr. 
C. R. Das, in jhis Faridpur speech, _ went to Jhy'we sbS 

there was 

response nnri w'naf mnrr. tnc Swaraj Party w<nl 

further. They put their beat man in the 

Swarajists even courted unpopularity and divor^ thi msdvcs frum Ihtar JK 
friend in order to give co-operation, they were calicd sycophants . V 

They bore all this calumny and offered co-ofXTation by saying 
responsibility and initiative was given to the Mmwtcrs they were prepared to acupi 


real responsibility is transferrra to the people there is no reason why i 
not co-operate.** In making this offer, he went to the utmost limits, liui 

41... ^ AWAwn anf) wtlflt TllOrP. thC nWarB] 1 S 
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aBom ud oo-opeT8te with the Government and the Govemmentistill stood enprome and 

Dored what was happening in the country. Even the Indian National Ccmgresa bad 
n the Gov^mcnt enough indication when even during the last six weeks they had 
here. This session they had behaved in a most parliamentary way and even 
at gie risk of great provocation did not behave otherwise. What was the attitude 
of Sir Basil ycstcrd^ ? He did not r^y to the charge of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
cmd others that the Government were crying a hilse surplus and concealing the 
burdjm of taxation in inflating the ratio. 

Sir Basil : The charge was made both here and in the Council of State and I 
answered the charge in the Council of State. The proceedings are in the hands 
of members. 

Mr. Jayakar maintained that the Government valued its votes more tHhn its 
rrautation. The power of the Government was growing, because the votable portion 
of the budget was slowly being converted into non-votable. Last year they could 
deprive an officer of his establishment and have control over his househola allow* 
^ccs. But now that too was gone. Even the carpet expense was non-votable. 
The gravamen of his charge was that the Government had not in any manner 
rraponded to the gesture of co-operation. They had gone on taking advantage of 
the mood of the people, divided as they already were to entrench themselves more 
strongly. Indeed, the tide had gone the other way as yesterday’s voting on the 
question showed. “We do not feel there is any reality in this House, 
rhis^ divinity (the Government) is absolutely intractable. What is the use of our 
^ming every year on this ^litical pilgrimage ? The last point has been reached. 
If the Government do not yield now we shall have to think of going back and 
tuni to some other methods of forcing the Government to yield to the popular feeling. 
(Congress Party, loud cheers.) I know we are powerless, because we are divided and 
w^k. But beware of the anger of a weak man. Unless you change your ways, 
other things may hiyinen in this country.” 

Sir Basil BLACJwJrr, replying to Mr. Jayakar’s complaint, said the reasons why 
he did not answer the criticism referred to were firstly, because both sides of the House 
were anxious to come to a decision on the matter on which a decision had become 
of very grcjit importance to India : secondly, because the course of the debate was 
getting away from the ratio question to the direction of racial question and thirdly, 
because arguments used by Mr. Jamnadas could be only properly treated by beiriig 
ignored and, fourthly no argument had been advanced which haa not been previ- 
ouly fully d('alt with. On a particular case he had given his reply in the Council 
and he w'ould state it here now. 

The President intervened and told the member that he had already given his 
reasons for not replying yesterday and that a reply to-day would not be m order. 

Bir Basil, thereupon, used the opportunity of speaking briefly on tlie 
oonstitutionnl debate. The motion w'as to omit the grant for travelling 
expenses. (Mr Bangaswami Iyengar: No. Your travelling is non- 
votable). Bir Basil added that members of the Executh'c Council did not 
iweive travelling allowance but had tour expenses. That was why in spite of 
the amendment of the Government of India Act two years ago they" were votaVle. If 
the cut were carried, public interests would suffer. Some of the spetchos made 
yesterday showed that the House was very much in need of virtues of foith, hope 
and charity or love. The Viceroy had told them in opening the session that powers 
of legislatures in the dominions and elsewhere were increased by thdr tacitly 
assuming that they had more responsibility than was given by statute. The result of 
this assumption w'as that the executive powers which existed went into disuse and 
were after a time abolished. But neither this House nor Uie Giovemmeiit would be 
propared to say that condition of affairs under the refonns was such as to make them 
all ^©roughly comfortable. Perhaps, members did not realise there were very 
considerable mental discomforts under the present piosition not mordy for them but 
also for the Government and the Government servants; They were trying to do a 
very difficult thing and they need hope, Mth and love if they were to make advance 
towards a deflnite goal. Members took little delight in refasing to look with hope 
and in not showing an act of charity that they were trying to work towards a 
deflnite result and if members looked back 10 or JO years th^ would find tbat 
^Biderablc advance had been registered and was being daily registered (applause/. 
TOcre was Indianisation of departments and a great ^ange in the composition of the 
Central legislature did not possess compile responsible Government but he 
maintained there has been enormous chimge in the exteiit to which people’s 
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mranoUtira could «nd did influence evary netion and policy of the Oovenimcnt. 
He came out to India with a hope of contributing his share to the development of 
the reforms in the matter of the control of the legislature over the 8|Kmcling power 
of the Government and members would admit that in this matter there has Ik^^i a 
tremendous improvement in the machinery by which the House excrcistHl it*; ('ontrol 
and he added that in his opinion, the flnances of the tkivernraeiit hail veo^ gnwtly 
improved by the that they had to be submitted to a stern criti<*iMfn and oan*fu] 
scrutiny by this House. If, instead of all the iinie compluining thev had not reached 
the flnal goal, members exercised the virtues of faith, hot>e and fove and assumed 
tacitly that they had more responsilulity than was exnresstxl in tlic letter of law, 
both they and the Government could work together and realise the definite goal 


Mr. T. C. 006WAMI said that the Executive Council was the quintesscn(*e of 
the Govmiment of India and hence this constitutional protin^t against ihi? travelling 
cxiienses of the Executive Council. He asked why certain items of the HtKlg<*t went 
made non-votablc from votable. It was not only not hoiutst hut not lawfe' 
The British Parliament had ])er|)ctratiHl a fraud on tlie constitution tif 
India by making nonvotable the whole of the I/xt ComtnisHion grant. India was 
robbed ny the manipulation of currency and exchiuigit. India did not want Hwarnj 
with a mortgaged India. There was a conspiracy InHween the (.foveriirnent an<! the 
Eim)i>caii vestcxl interests to take as much out of India as was possible Infore she 
pot even the framework of rcs^xinsible Govcriinieiit. With all sense of rt;S|Hinsibility, 
he declared that the remission of the provincial contributions w*as of utmost 
unconcern to him, because the whole of the remitted inoiu*y was not a|>|di(sl to the 
transferred departments. In discussing the Finani^e Bill, therefore, the remission of 
the jirovincial contributions should not weigh witli the meinliers and yt'SpTday, when 
he asked about Jibnnlal C7attcrjm*, a political prisoner who was on his detithlxid with 
tubcTculosis, he was told that the case was under considerutiori. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman ; 8ir, I said that the man was relcase<l from jail, but 
is in the custody of the IMstrict Mi^stratc. 

Mr. Goswami : What is the differtiiice between that h<» is in custody and he is 
not in jail ? Even luirbarians and 8avagi*s would tn^at human IxMiigs with greuUtr 
considerations. When the question of Ixmibs was being disctisscMl, rospt*(*t for human 
life was preached. I should like the official side to show rcs|Kvt for hiimnn iHnngs 
and it is only then that they (bomb-users) will res(>ect the lives of foreigners in tliis 
country. 


Mr, N. C. KKLKAli said though technically the mention ainuHl at reduction of 
cetoblishmeiit charges, virtually it was direckii against ilw Kxwutivc Oonneillors 
wh^)se salaries were uon-votahle. The Government of India )md failed to defend 
Indian interests and take tl^ Nationalist view wlu^thcr in matters of lififuieial concern 
or o^erwise. There was no responsibility to the legislature and iiidtted rcsiionsihilily 
was impossible to locate between provincial (hiverniuiaiU and the (hiveruinent of 
India and the Secretary of Stale. They knew it in praelieo in Uie csise of i»asH|x>rt 
difficultir's for certain persons. He contended tliat want of (xlucatirai had not hUkxJ 
in the way of any country's advance. Multiidicity of langinigc diil not Iwr Hoiilh 
Africa from getting sell-government. India's protection by Brilaiii was in iinpiTial 
and not India's interests. As for the electors’ respimHibilily, what did it moan ? 
Liability to take the consequences. If a urrong member was sent, ekvtors wf^iihl n^ip 
the benefit of it. He for one would strongly oppose tlwj iircsMjiit systent of Govcriiiuefil. 
•Yesterday we were asked to vote for Is. CJ. Isjcause it was a th favio ratio, lo- 
day we arc askod to vote for the Govenimeiit biH'ause it is a ik fttclo Govcnimeiit. 
(Laughter). I refused to do so yesterday and I will not do w* to-day. No nation- 
alist ought to Ixs grateful at the sacrifice of her political liljerties.’* (Applause*). 

Moulvi Mahomed YAKUB supported the motion with the nervation Uiat the 
inteests of minority communities must be ®afcwiirJcd as outlined m the rc^lutiotis 
passed at the AU-lndia Muslim League in He agreed )f*f^** f-nwi'ford 

that the electorate was not as educated and intelligent as it should he : but, 
when Colonel Crawl^ quoted Mr. Bdvi’s vi^s on our francliisc, why did he 
not quote the views of Mr. Bcivi about franchise in Canaik * (Hear hear.) Ldu^ted 
Indian Mussalmans were secemd to none in th«r ^ire for ^^gov^ment for 
India^ ; J>ttt at the time, they watted to make it dear that demand was 
simpleinented by an equiuly strong desire to protect their roligjous, social imd 
iotanM, for ^ Wwod Wng mem^ of a 
tiMQr 9P®W[ not allow themselvoa to be <hif|ed withoot knowiag whM thour pofitioQ 
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under the sun would be wheo Swaraj dawned. Proceeding, Mr. Yakub read the 
terms of guarantee given to non-Muslim nationals in Turkey. 

Mr. Joshi askocl if Mr. Yakub would be satisficad if those provisions were 
introduced in the Indian Constitution for Mussfdmans. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Yakub : Yes, But how can I be sure, when a Hindu leader like Lala 
Lajpat Bai says, as he is reported to have said on another occasion, that Hindus 
should not give Mussalmans more seats in Councils and that the Lucknow Pact 
was a mistake ? 

Lala Lajpat Kai asked Mr. Yakub to quote him correctly. 

Moulvi Yakub : Sir, Lalaji is report^ to have said :^*^He could not under- 
stand those Hindu lexers who said that they must have Swaraj at any cost. 
What would they gain by Swaraj, if they lost their own identity. (Cries of hear, 
hear.) He did not want the Hindus to be destroyed.’’ 

Sir Abdul Qayum It means that if it is not a Hindu Baj, then they do not 
want Swaraj. 

Lala liaipat Bai : — I entirely repudiate that suggestion. 

Moulvi Mahomed Yakub : — However, Sir, Mussalmans cannot be blamed if they 
being poor in number, in education and in wetiHh ask for protection of their lives 
and interests. Place us in the same position in which non-Mussalmans are in Turkey. 

Lda Lajpat Bai : — ^Much more. 

Proceeding, Moulvi Yakub rmd the resolutions passed at the Muslim League 
to show the fundamental conditions necessary for co-operation between Hindus and 
Mussalmans. 

When he referred to communal relations, Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed interjected:— 
'^Oh, the question of music before mosque is a religious matter. 

Moulvi Mahomed Yakub It is not a religious matter. What our religion says 
is that Mussalmans should not be purposely disturbed whey they say their prayers. 
(Cries of hear, hear). If there is any intention to disturb the prayers, then it is 
criminal. ( Applause from Congress and Nationalist Party benches. Voices: 
“Quite right” ) I challenge any Mussalmaii to show me anything to say that 
playing c3 music before mosque is itself irreligious. 

Mr. Kabiruddin : What about the Koran ? 

Mr. Yakub : It is an insult to ^uote tlie Koran which Mr. Kabiruddin has 
never read. However, Sir, if you give these conditions as stated in the resolutions 
of the Muslim League, then we shall progress together. Otherwise, you shall 
have to wait.* 

Baja Ohaznafar Ali Khan : Do you want the Boyal Commission now ? 

Mr. Yakub : Whether we want or not, it is coming in 1929. As practical men let 
something be done. Let us unite. Of course, wc appointed a committee in the 
Lahore {^sion of the League which scut an invitation to the Congress Committee 
for a coiiferrcnce to disimss the communal situation and settle the lines for reforms. 
We rcciuved a very disappointing reply ; but now that the Commission is coming 
when the iron is hot we should sit together and formulate our united demands. 
On behalf of my community, I again extend the invitation to the Congress and 
Nationalist mrties. 

I^la LAJPAT BAI congratulated Maulvi Mahomed Yakub. Deputy President, on 
his speech. Muslims wxre perfectly right in doing all tliey could to safeguard 
their interests ; but a similar right should not be denied to Hindus. He wanted 
neither Hindu raj nor Muslim raj but an Indian raj. In fact no communal nij 
was possible to-day and they must develop in a manner as would secure them a 
histing Indian raj.* It was with this feeling that he had decried the Lucknow Pact 
at the Bihar Hindu Conference. He admitted that the authors of the Lucknow Pact 
drew it up in absolute good faith ; but it was a short-sighted policy and 
was responsible for the existing poison in their rdaUons. (Hear, near). He 
assured Mr. Yakub that every right conceded by the Turks to their non-Muslim 
nationals would be conceded to Muslims in India and even more. (Applaus^ But 
while the Muslim minorities should have adequate protection against the Hindu 
majority, the Hindus and Bikhs should have similar protection m the Punjab and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Yakub :— You will have it. 

Lala Lajpat Bai said it was a matter of right and justice. Hie real auestion 
was of terms and safeguards. These must be settled ; but they must not be such 
as would in the name of protection of intersts entirely debar evolution to sdf- 
government. He welcomed particularly Maulvi Yakub’s pronouncement on the 
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quptiou (tf music before mosques and declared that any one who played music 
before mosque with intention of disturbing pmyera was not only a lunatic, but 
a criiuinal, wherever^ music had been play^ time unmemoriid and 

Muslims disturt^ a procession that too was criminal (applause, in which all sccUuiis 
of the Hou^ joinw). the Govemment and non-ouicials evolve a scheme to 
eliminate this. The Muslim Leaguc*s resolution was not the final word. It was 
the basis for discussion and they were already liaving iX>nversations on the subject. 
'There were in the League’s resolution suggestions which were imprat^tical ; but 
the underlying sentiment in respect of which he lu'iccptod them was the questions 
affecting any coxnmuuity from the purview of the legislature assume safegiiant 

against religious matters of one coinmuiiity being disturbed by the votc« of 

the other. 

Coming to the political part of the debate, he commented on 8ir Basil's apiieal 
for virtues of hope, cliariiy, and love ; but he wished the Goveriuneiit praciiseii 
tlwM* virtues. He had faith in God who, when the cup of injustice was full, would 
do justice to India. He did not oxpei^t charity from the British to Indians, wh' s 
even among their own people in Ktirope there was international injustice. He did not 
question the motive of nieiubers of the Government : but they were |mrt of a soulless 
machine and were to protei't the iiitcriists of their own eountry. Indians might Ikj 
clever politicians but were ehildnui in diplomacy. The Governiuent playixl with words 
and wliat non 'Officials coiisidcre<l as promise turneil out to be nothing of the sort. 
This House was a mockery of Parliament and the curious manipulation of votes that 
went on was fully ap]>areiit yesterday when only 2H non-officials vottnl for Is. tkl, 

against 65 and yet the world was told that the Assi^:nbly had accepted Is. Od. 

(Hear, hear.) This new constitution had iiideetl made their position worse. 
Formerly, responsibility was entirely that of the Government. Now the 
votes were iiiauipuluted and that res|ioiisibility was sifted on to the Assembly. 
He wanted that the Goveriiiii(‘nt gave tlicin ubsuluti* |>uwer in new things and then 
see the result : but if there was no such gi^turc, he would say stTiuusly and not 
bluff that not. only our rnisguidiH^l youths but even elderly men and those having 
a stake in the country might be driven to despair. He was suppi»rtiiig the mol ion 
not to urge a Royal Commission. That demand liad liecm imwnously put forw*ard. 
He sup})orted this animal protect against the system of Government which Ic^ 
considcri^d as irresponsible, ariiitrary and autocratic which had in no sense iinprovinl 
the relations between the rulers and the ruled. (Applause.) He ofTonsl to come 
to a settlement loth on the ilindu-Muslim qiiestioii and lolwwrn the rulers and 
the ruled if the other shies resjxmded. The Guvcnunciit memlx*rs must have clmrity 
and love, but quiU* the reverse of it was exhibited when the Goyeniineiit meinlH^rs 
defended payment of Rs. 6 a month salarv to railway menials. He was most 
surprised to find Rev. Maephaii, a Minister of Christian religion, di-feiiding this 
wages. It was a calumny to the religion of (.-hrist that this Minister should have 
defended a wages of Rs. U on the ba.sis of supply and demand. (Applause). 

Mr. RATNAHWAMI, representing the Indian Christimi community^ expnaisetl liimsolf 
in sympathy wdth the object of the motion, but not with the form in whieli it was 
moved. He doubted wlicthcr this House was the jirojair forum for putting forward 
the national demand. It was neither a convention nor a const iluent assembly, but was 
a sulMirdiiiate parliament. He also doubtetl wlicthcr |)olitical and wx’iiil cxwidiiions 
justified a more rapid political progrtjss. National unity, national sanction not only 
in the form of physical force, national civil service which would execuU* the mheshi 
of the legislature were conditions precedent to the grant of a large nnsasuru 
of self-goycriiment. Premature constitutionalism which was enforced m w»mc 
countries in Kurofie before the condition precolcnt of national unity was forth* 
coming and even the history of premature coiistitutionaliim in Kngland towarda 
the end of the Middle Ages showed how such attempts came to gnef. In sfjeaking 
of national sanction he did not refer me. rely to ph>%ical force but to public opuim 
and who would deny thM to-day’s public opinion in India was^ urban and tbiU the 
villager did not back it ? (A voice Qaestion.^ He admitted tiuit Provincial 
Governments had bren conceded a partial iiwnisure of -Government but no iwal 
autonomy was possible even in a proviiiix* until the national civil service was u^er 
the Ministers’ control. As regards the Ckjiitral Govemment, he had watched its 
working for a short period and what struck him wras the unreality in which tm7 
Bcemcd to be working. (Hear, hear from noii-oflieW Ixmchesb Bcsolut^ after 
motution was carriw and the Govcniment aeccf>tcd defeats cheerialljf. This wa# 

» 
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boA to I9ie tegi^ture and the Ezeeintife. (Hear, hear). Aa an 
n/VeiUbr oii(^ remarked, ‘‘to gi^nt lespohsible inetitutiona and to deny 
Gdirefhment is like lighting dre and stopping the ohiron^”. (Applims^. 

^ity of the House iras due to the fact that Pandit Motiial and ^r P. 

I j^d not offer lUi alternative Goyemment to Sir Alexander Muddiman and 
Blackett. If they cBd, many decisions arrived at by a majority of ^e 
wdtifd now be realised. But while he believed that the present constitution 
__ defects, he did not want political progress to outrun social progress and 
wanted , hadonal uhity to precede ^litical advance. It was quite possible in an 
atmosphere of blue in which most modem Governments found themselves that the 
Britrsfi Goveihihent might grant India a large measure of Swaraj provided agitation 
were universal ; but till they got unity and a national citizen army the demand for 
a hif^ measure of self-government must be considered as out of due time. 

i^ming DOW to the Government he could not conj^atulete it on a more 
is^sfectonr atliitude. At one time it was popular to describe the (Government as 
a irdstSeefeip. Aftei^vards there was a cry for a change in the angle of vision and 
recently th^ had asked for a change of heart. History would uphold the (Government 
for dischar^ng the trust in the matter of development of property held. (A voice : 
^esSoh). As lor cliange of vision this was im^ssible and would only make the 
^vernment i^ulnt-eyed (laughter). As for change of heart the Government was a 
boi^mtioh having ndther a body to be Incked nor a soul to be saved. (lAUghter). 
The' right attitude was to ask the British Government in India to change the whole 
l^lo^lriiy of their attitude towards the people of this country. They must act as 
tfiie teachers not to find out how little the pupil knew but try to draw the best 
put of the pupil, to behave like an elder brother who should do everything honestly 
to make his younger brother share those conditions which the elder brother had 


Mr. Batnasifamrs next advice was that the British people in India should not 
Ibllow Briti^ history where the aristocracy looked upon all popular movements as 
advances on their quarters and privileges so that rights were conceded only at the 
^nt of popular and nniversal adtation. It was with this attitude that the 

British Government in India viewed all demands for greater extension of political 
rights and privileges. That was all very well in a country like England wnere the 
people were governed by men of thrir own race : but in India the British must 
antic^te prOgfOss and do everything iov securing political progress. While the 
^mehtatives of the people were busy with the building of the superstructure of a 
and priliBpieraus India, the British on the other hana must busy themselves with 
slkengtheulng the fOUndationB of that liberty and self government which he ho^^ed 
#oula be secured to India in the near* future. He deplored the Government had not 
done anything to nationalise the army. They should have done this almost 
immediately after the assumption of responsibility of the Government by the Oown. 
The 8ep(^ niUtiny was not a national insurrection. They must also nationalise the 
iiavy. He personaily thought that the time had arrived when there must be a 
telorm of the constitution, if only to remove the difficulties betwen the Central and 
fefOtintfel Governments. Some European papers had suggested that the Statutory 
Gtmifflifekm should sit in judgment over the politicfQ capacity of the people. 
That was etaxaly what the Commission should not be asked to do. The Commission 
was not to sse now far the people w^ at present fit for a large measure of self- 
ilOVenintetit, but to devise ways and means for fitting them and training them to 
attain full responsihle Government as early as possible. As Robert CHive said : '*To 
ifjb b|ck is impossible but to stand still is dangerous”. He trusted that by the 
eO-dphratjon of a farseetng Government and representatives of the people who were 
Wile to rrase the limitations th^ could be united by a common purpose and advance 
fowatds that goal wMeh th^ all had at heart. 

Hi Al^fafider MtftlDIMAN adirmed that it was not possible for any Qoveaminent 
any people self-gOvoniment. This must come from the pec^ie tfaemsdves 
near), it was aSisolutely impossible for the British Government by a stroke 
li^n to erdite a natkmal (fcvernment and making it function. Mr. Javdtar’s 
luid .teen veiy able. It had been argued that before a etatutoiw enquiry was 
^er6d, His Majesty’s Govermnent should nudte a declaration in Parlunnent as to 
me ewt cdurse to be followed by that enquiry. What the Assembly iqiparently 
thb Policy should be formulated by His Major’s Government and 
flMh am ewiptity Sdld to see bow it coirid be carried out. That was not what the 
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GKmrnmeat of India Act contemplated or what other GoTommento had dona The 
•i 4 C^tion was, indeed, without any precedent. If the snmeestion was followed, then 
that would be placimr the enquiry in very awkward position ; for the pohey h«i 
been laid ^ down. Mr. Jayakar had quoted the views of a lady friend on dyaiehy ; 
bat the opinion of that friend was not very destructive to dyarchy. He afrrsed tnit 
the chani^ made in the Act by Parliament did conatitnte iMrictions on the power 
td the Assembly ; but those restrictions were in the <^inioa of ParliaaMni secy 


Hr H. S. Gour interjected : — Did you protest apdnst Parliaraent's action ? 

Sir Alexander Muddimnn :-~T reeommendod that one of the dangers in 
which I find this House involved is that exercise of authority brinpt its own reword. 
Of course, there may be people who would s.<iy that my exciia authority will bring 
its own reward. Borne memm^rs had said that the foreigners must l>e Ifought. As a 
policy, it may be nwea^ary, but I ask is it wise ? If you have got to live the 
nx>g, then you must make friends with the cror^odile t laughter). It was undoubtedly 
the duty of the legislature to ix*r.suado the Goveniment to act in the way it likes 
but this could not be achieved by fighting the Government. Hares arc snared bj 
many ways, either by kindness or’ by other ways. Borne times you snare it |jy treating 
it kindly (A voice : — Never). 

Dr. Gour The hare is still wily ^I^nghtcr). 

Proceeding, the Home Member swd no constitution could be nin wheiw the 
legislature was in conflict with the Executive; yet the Government had to be 
carried on and so there were the residuary powfirs. Tlie more the Assembly fo rced 
on the Government, constitutwl us it was to exercise the residuary nowta conferred 
on that Government, the more the Asseinldy wtMikencii itself and tlie Government 
He was glad to find that Moulvi Mohamed Yakub had expInincHl the ix)sition of 
Mussalmang and Lala Lajpat llai had rccdprocatcd it in a Rinscch wliieh contained 
much that was reliable. Tlu? communal question must be solved by the people 
themselves (A voice: If you will allow./ 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : — If the suggestion is that we are not doing everything 
we can possibly to deal with the question, then I do Ix^licve there is no one 
House who is prepared to repeat it. Concluding, the Home Mcmixir sain All 
are agreed that some change in the constitution is desirable ; but the qu^ion is 
when and how it could be made. I do not think 1 can elalmrate it on the 
under consideratUm. The general charge agiiinst the Kx**cutivc. Govmimcnt ai>art 
from the question of reforms is: — “We have left undone many things which we 
should have done.*’ This is a phrase wliich many a man nqHals every Hunday. 
(Laughter). As long as the opposition continues as it does in this House, tne 
Government of India will not Ihj able to mcid it (xirporately ; for omjwilion win 
continue to repeat it. (Here the Home Member was Lmpcrfc(‘Jly heard). I wish inis 
constitutional issue had been raised on a specific resolution. One motion vw 
recently tabled ; but it did not attain fruition for rcuaons which I .cannot uno^ 
stand (Laughto) ; the motion now is for touring expenses for Executive ixiunclHors. 
I crave the mercy of the House that these lie gi^ited. (liaughter and ^^plausQ/. 


Motion carried by a Majority. 

motion was carried by 65 to 56 votes amidst loud non-oflioial applause. 

.1 Ji 1 


The 

Assembly then adjourned. 


Die 


Customs Demand. 

On the 10th MARCH the House took up the dciwuids for gr^ts on 
The House first voted Re. 1 for the Executive Council members touring expenses 
Yrithoiit bxrtiier discussion. 

Sir Basil Blackett then moved tlie demand under Customs. 

Mr. 8ei^ Iyengar moved a token cut under (ilustorijs ^*®*®*l 
the Goveniment for having “a more or less unconscious bi«s »» "Kl 

istaresu as against Indian interests.” He instanced the ^ 

on cotton piecegoods and reduction at export duly on and DKwa wmcii 
wore helping the British interests. The motion was withdrawn. 

Revision of Customs Tariff 

Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar moved a token cut to <xmsure the Ooj^nie^ fw jot 
Bndertaking a scientifie reraion of customs tariffs and for the i_ 

revision had place. He instanced the case of sugar duty wnicii w been wane 
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specific on the pretext of sale^ardinii; their revenues from falling olf, both of which 
had really doumed the revenue at the cost of the consumer. There was then kxity 
on the part of the administration. The Auditor-Gksneral had condemmed in no 
uncertain terms the various frauds which had gone on in the Calcutta Customs 
office for generations. The Public Accounts Committee too had commented on the 
subject, ^en again the difficulty seemed to be caused by the subject being 
uncier two members, namely, the Commerce Member and the Finance 
Member. There was an extremely unsatisfactory position in regard to land 
customs. The motion was rejected. 

Assessment op Duty on Imported Paper 

Colonel J. D. Crawford moved a cut to proU^st against a recent ruling as to 
assessment of duty on imported paper. In 1925, the House gave, he said, a definite 
protection to paper industry, particularly bamboo pulp. A new customs ruling 
which was issued on the subject was ‘ultra vires’ and was issued without any notice 
being given to traders concerned. Therefore, bona fide traders Iiad been put to a 
great loss. The motion was withdrawn. 

Scale Of Clerks’ Pay In The Provinces 

Mr. Duraiswami Iyengar moved the next cut to protest against the invidious 
distinction lictwcim provinces on the scale and pay of clerks in Madrjis 
Piresidency. He asked why was not distinction made on the scale of salaries of superior 
services ? The motion was lost. 

Export Duty On Jute 

Mr. K. C. Ncogy moved another cut under the same head to protest against 
the export duty on jute, w'hich he said was a great handicap on the jute producer. 
The producer had not beem able during tlic last year even to recover the cost of 
production. Purchase of jute was in the hands of a strong ring which cleverly 
manipulated the prices in such a way tliat the major part of this taxation fell on the 
cultivator. He, therefore, recommended that an immediate enquiry should lie 
instituted to find out if this taxation could be reduced or the lot of the producer be 
improved. The motion was lost. 

abolition or export duty on rice 

Mr. U. Tok Kyi by a cut of Rs. 100 pleaded for the abolition of export diit} 
on rice. He said that the duty was injurious to India in general and to Burma 
in particular. Burma alone contributed ninety per cent of the total export from 
India. On account of this duty, the prices of rice had risen about six times 
during the last few years in all provinces. 

Sir Basil Blackett pointed out that so long as Indo-China and Siam also levied 
an export duty on rico and would not rmuce or abolish it, there was no use 
discussing the question. The duty in all the three cases w^as falling mainly on the 
consumer, because in the case of rice, there was practically a monopoly for India 
as well as Siam and Indo-China, and there was a steady demand for it. So long 
as the Government had other duties which had prior claim for reduction or aboli- 
tion, so long the Government of India could not hold out any promise of abolition 
of export duty on rice. 

BMUOGLINO ON LAND BORDERS 

Mr. K. C. Roy by a cut of Rs. 100 raised the question of smuggling on land 
borders, especially in Kathiawar where according to the Taxation Enquiry Opmmittee 
there was smuggli^ of silk and matches. He feared this was due to a silly con- 
vention which the Government of India entered into with the Indian States. The 
Committee had recommended enquiry in this subject of convention. Mr. Roy 
wanted to know what the Government had done. 

Sir P. Thnkurdas said his information w^as that close i^n a crore of rupees 
had been lost to British India’s revenue by this smuggling. There should, thertfoiPy 
be no delay. 

Sir Basil Blackett agreed that Sir Purshothamdas’s figure of one crore was not 
wide of the mark. He promised to secure seme decision as soon as it was possible. 
The cut was lost. 
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When the Houee resumed after lunch, Mr. M. K. Acharva oppnai'il the entire 
demand under the head “OuRfoms** and put foni'nrd the thct>ry of ndn*RH of 
pfricvancea before supply. When Mr. Acharya resumed his w'at the * demntul was 
agreed to by 42 against B2, the Nationalists remaining neutral. 
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POST AXD TELEORAPll DEMAND 

Bir B. N. Mitra moved the demand for grant uiidor the head “Indian IVstal 
and Telegraph Departmenf’ including the working expi'iises. 

Mr. T. Prakasam by a eut of Us. 1,50() niiscil the indicy 
low salaries to postal clerks, pi'oiis and suliordinato services, 
invidious distinction has licen drawn iH'fwtM'ii the salaries given 
in Madras and other cities. The salaries of pt\ms and 
iwre the brunt of work wore very little eoiiipanMl to iho.-e over ilmu. 

Bir B. N. MITRA was ehwnHl ns lu* rose to reply to the licl ntt* in which 21 
memlxrs had taken part. He spoke fi»r three-quarters <»f mi hour explaining varifc 
actions taken by him. He ackiiowltnlged that gi'iicrnlly men hers had disnlayeil a 
friendly spirit,* but some had struck a j.'irring note. He did not cxptM*t the House 
would 8Up]>ort the communalistie views of Mr. (’hamnnlal. Mr. FanK»ki was not 
fair to him and the memlKT from Bihar and others who snoke in the same vein 
should rememlicr the dictum enuneiat«l by Bir Alxliil Qayum that they could not 
in the Postal Department make payments liigher than those niviviMl by the 
ernpjovees of CVnlral and TiOeal tli»vernm«'iifs. As one who liad worked as a clerk 
(iipp1a*use) he fully rcalisiHl the imsilioii of postal clerks. Hi* was glad «t the 
trilmtc paid to Mr. Rogers, Post mast er-(Jen<Ta! Ikunhay ninl to hear lAfr. Kelkar 
nelaiowic^go the relations siihsistiiig lietwivn the postal olheers and eniployiw m 
Bombay. As for I^ahi Lnjpat Rai’s eoaiplainr regarding the Ihiiijah, Sir Bhii|K‘ndra 
dcciarcii that the general reheme for future recruit nieiit of postal clerks was is’ing 
workt'd out which would provide for due representation of various eommuiiiiies in 
accordance with the general prineiples laid ilown l)y the (loveniment of India lUid 
that would remove any almse if it existtd in any eireh*. He emphasised, however, 
tliat 80 far as complaintii against the existeiiee of a large iinmlxr of Anglo- Imliuim 
in the telegraph service were eoneeriu^il he w*nuld not Im* juirty to depriving any 
person of lua livelihood. The ehiims of other conimiinitKS were to Ik* met not by 
getting rid of men already in employ, hut hy regulating future reermliuent. 
Hitherto, the difficulty hiul Ixxn surplus depiirtnienlal telterapliiKts. lliey 
to consume these during 1927-28. As for the wireless hraiieh. there wire in 11^ 
superior service 7 EuroiK*anB and 2 Indians. This was a fair projKUtum to Mart 
with. As regards wdreless oi'icrators there were 78 Luropcaiis and *A inuiaiis 

including Anglo-Indians. , , , . i x. i *i,« 

Sir Bhupendra explained that the surplus telegraphists were drnfteil into the 
wireless branch. Steps were being taken to intrcKhico a sel.rme of 
which would provide facilities for recruitment of Indians. He promised Mr. Map 
to look into the question of training for marine wireless. The «}>caker 
accept Mr. Joshi’s statement that it was the jHwr man who paid for tlio post oin^ 
^ r, , - . , . 1 * from hiisiniss men who 


On the other hand, whatever profit was made came wholly ^x .u* 

were equally interested in telegraphs and telephones, ( onipormg the fignu# of the 
budget for the year with the poailion tbiw yrors aRO, hir 

postal expenditure had Increased by Rs. 68 lakhs as ^ « hrd L'one 

and amelioration of the conditions of employees while telegraph rxpen g 

up by Rs. 1 lakh only. 



JT^ecUand -itb n hj* 

ItKitimate grievaniw. (Applause.) Hii* wae entirely 
«lMlaTation that he did not treat the Po*t and Telegraph 


aleclaration mat. ne oiu noi ireai. ure i,:, „i,„, uae 

earning which thus enabled the epcakw. every year to **“/*"? 

hia su^lua in beneficial way*. At preBcnt hw programme wm ^ 

facilities and nmelioratira of the cqndiliona of the^ irtalT^ Aa r^g^^ 


WJt wo“uld‘=nh; ^r‘m.nVcV.enHmn of in 

he motioned that while In nine ,{1® ^ 

offices were opened, there were being o|x_«ed •« the cum nt and .P . nnat^^tho 
lAOO new offices. (Applause). Ue trusted the House would not upse- tJi« 
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finmi^ial arrangement ; for otherwise, be wouhl be Jknockuig as a beggar every year 
^ the Finanoe Member’s door tor some sulNiidy for hm programme. (Looi^ter). 
Me assured the House that all suggestions made by the menwcrs would receive 
his most careful and sympathetic consideration, parUcularly, in regard to further 
improvement in the pay of postal clerks in Madras (Sty. (Applause). 


CENSORING TELE0BAM8 


kfc. K. C. Roy moved a cut of one rupee to draw attention to the manner in 
which telomms were censored. ^ He read the section of the Tdegraph Act which 
rantcniplatcd suppression or detention of telegrams in case of emergency or in the 
interest of public s^etv but statutory rules under the Act laid down that such 
powCT be exercised in the case of any message objectionable or alarming nature.” 
Mr. Roy claimed that this rule was inconsistent with the Telegraph Act and he 
required Sir B. N. Mitra to get legal opinion of the Law Officer of the Oown. 

. . ^roing to the question of the administration of law, he said the House had 
WB matter recently brought to its notice by censoring of telegrams regarding the 
uaragpur strike. Tlie speaker said under statutory niles every tdegraphist whether 
in a town or in a village was a potential censor. He had large experience of the 
manner ^ this censor worked and gave to the House a recent instance of how a 
eommuni^c issued by a department of the Government of India was hdd up as 
objectionable by the Telegraph Office, Madras (Liughter) and on reference, the 
objection of the local tclegrapn office u’as upheld by the local authority. He made 
raprescn(ntion to the Home Department and got the matter set right, but it was 
fiirec days after he had booked the message that he got first inrormation of its 
censure. He would, therefore, urge the Industries Member to review the present 
position and issue a sensible circular. Newspaper men had a grievance against 
application of the statutory rule. (Applause.) 


grapned tn.at she wanted bread and marinate, but the telegraphist thought this word 
marinate was a ^nd of dynamite and deleted it, (laughto) and Mrs. Besant had 
to content herself for a fortnight with bread alone. 

Mr. K. C. Ncogy asked whether the (Government had any statutory authority 
to issue rules. The character of emergency contemplated by the section was ai far 
grayer character than a casual strike like the one at Kharagpur. Rules must not 
be inconsistent with the Act. 

Arthur Moore strongly supported Mr. Roy. No responsible man would 
ODj^t to censorship in rejimrd to ^certain matte; but, it must jhave a co-ordinate 
proper authority. It is ludicrogs that a communication issued W one 
m the most senous-minded dqjartments of the (Goveignment of India like the F, and 


tey®* Jm telegnun booked p Ddhi were hdd up fyr several days and the reason 
MceBsity, but a trivial e/mm that tl^ did not wish the 
etetem^ vioetoy on the Bji^ect to ^ ^imqmbly to be antidpated. 

(Laughter.) But it was anticipated in TOmbay, Lahore and wewhere. 'Dub was a 
aenqus matter and Mr. Roy had done a service in calligig attention to it (Applausb.) 

Sr Ej unewof the foots oonoetninK censdiahip 

tto tofegwn w questim. to Mr. »oogy?a eempiaint, he obeoved that 

puttshid m dftntUe tf Jndm. Vs. Rjy had bmaidit 
rS ■wiA.^eiiniinletialiML eC xulee by the eubasdimileB 

at ^ le^aph DepaitmeBt. He srouM oerteiDly hemitiieosattter hx^ into, 
w. Bu^w^ sevjrion of the nike ? 

lE.*" : wfap stfn ecaniped wefuIlT bs tin IngUktiTe 

Owari^t before tiny vm neind and thev had eetiiied tWselvwtet the 





TttB ^ 

Bemtm TmjsMAus Br Post 

Mr. Roy bv another token cut objected to the poetind: e£ teimaius by the 
department when there was a congestion or breakdown in traffic. T^e obiioxioiia 
rule was in Ae departmental ttaniial aathorialng the telegraph master to irnst the 
tel^rams. For example duni^ the Christmas week, there was complete lircaktiown 
of service from Calcutta to Northern India and teiegrams were in several cavs 
postecL He objected^ to this on pmcipte that the telegrams mtwn for transmSssion 
should not be posted, but should be vdred and if not sent back to the simder or at 
least the money refunded. Sir Qancn Roy said the breakdown in stwvin* durimr 
Christmas was due to oonMtion at Oauhati where the Congress was held. 'Hw 
department did the work well and so the censure was nndeserv^7. The motion was 
carried by 47 against 43, a few Swarajists remaining neutral. 

Post Am> Tki^euraph Dbmano Passed 

The demand under Post and Telegraphs was then put, reduced by Rs. 2 a « 
was passed by the House, Congressmen dissenting but not challenging a division. The 
House then adjourned. 


The Currency Bill. 

On the 12th MARCH when the House nsiumed dis<;ussion on the Currency Rill 
the President declared that though the Assembly rejected Is. 4d. ratio on the 7th 
March, it had not yet acceptoa Is. (xi. Clatise 4 dealing with the ratio would 
be first disposed of ftnolly. 

By G2 aipiiiist 57 the l^slativc Assembly carried Mr. Sesha Iyengar’s aimmd* 
ment imposing the obligation on the Currency authority to buy fine gold if tendered 
to a minimum quantity of 40 tolas. 

Sir Basil Blackett ^vas agrocable to reduce the proposed minimum in the Bill of 
1,0(>5 tolas to 300 in the interest of the bullion market. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar raised the question of a minimum of 1,065 tolas proposed in 
the bill for the quantity of fine gold which if tendered at the (v'urHjnoy Office 
must be purchased by the authorities. He wanted this minimum Ui be nuuoed to 
40 tolas. 

Mr. Pandya wanted it to be further reduced to ten tolas, while Mr. Kelkar’s 
amendment was to bring it down to HOI) tolas. 

Sir Basil Blackett said the purpose was merely one of oonveiiience and U) sec 
that the bullion market’s business was not urejiuticed, but he would accept Mr, 
Kelkar’s amendomnt. In praieticc, Sir Basil added that the currency authority 
would gladly purchase gold in whatever little quantity it was Usmlerwl. 

Mr. Bhanmukham Chetti contended that there w;is no limit whatever U) the 
quantity of gold that was tendered at tlie Currency Ofliw in Eiighuid. ihc 
minimuui limit of 4U0 ounces implied only to the sale of gold by tlie Rank of 
England. 

Mr, Kelkar said if he were the Government, he would gladly purchase even the 
least quantity of gold tliat was offered at the Currency Office. This a'oulil help mm 
to buud up the reserve. 

Sir Basil Blaeket : I agree. . i * 

Continuing. Mr. Kelkar said that he had suggested 300 tolas with a view not to 
prejudice the interests of private dealers of gold. 

Mr. Prakasam preferr^ 40 tolas as mimmum. . . , u- u 

The House divitfed on Mr. fiesba Iyengar’s motion for 40 tolnF which was earned 
by 62 to 57. 


Mr. 

gold. 


Q^autt A 3 SD Finbhess Of Goiji 
Jamnadas Mehta iranted to ensure the assay quantity 


and fineoest of 


^ »r Baril Blaekatt lepUed that there was abwiute unanimitj^on 
Goyemittent wished to buy gold in as a quantiq^ PiT^SSl 

tcDta to 40 it «« btoi^ he did not wiA to 
ftrt teeiimncy Mfthority woald receive goid^wrthont the 
«id to*dilintt4<»Mthe «Mv «iMntity «id famm K^d give, to the 
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notification were moio oomprehensive than those proposed in the amendment of Mr* 
Jamtiadas. 

The amendment was thereupon withdrawn. 

VoTiNa On Batio Ci^use 

The President then put to the House Clause /4) as amended. 

Mr. Bhantnuklmm CHETTI led the opposition to the Clause urging the House 
not to accept Js. Gd. Mr. Chetti opposed the clause because Is. 4d. ratio b<Ml been 
defeated by 28 elected representatives although 05 elected representatives had voted 
for it. He feared these 28 elected members had sold their souls to the Government. 
When posterity would go through the proceedings of the debate, they would find 
that the finance Member had not replied to the non-oificials’ criticisms because he 
believed that arguments were of no use when the psychological moment had come 
oiilv for counting of heads. India could not subscribe to the view that the rupee 
had no natural value and that there was no sanctity attached to any ]mrticular ratio. 
He twitted his Professor (Dr. Macphaiiy as to the argument of the quantity theory 
of money and said his teachings of economics had made him (speaker) learn quite 
the opposite of what he himself had taught. (Laughter). 

Proceeding, Mr. Chetti quoted the falling tendency in gold prices and contended 
that it would be very difficult indeed to maintain Is. 6d. ratio. 

Mr. Fazal RAHIMTULLAH said he did not doubt the honesty of those nominated 
members who voted with the Uoveniment on the ratio question. But when elected 
members of the Assembly all thought one way why should the nominate members 
who, according to Bir Abdul Quayum, were ignorant and did not understand the 
subject well go and vote for Is. Od.? They should have remained neutral and let 
the decision bo arrived at by the elected representatives of the people in this 
Assembly. He went further and said that the Government should in tnis matter 
have abstained from voting, for it was too serious to be interfered with by the 
Government or nominated parties. Even now, if the choice was left to purely 
elected bloc in the House including the European bloc and if there was freedom 
of vote to every elected member, the question would be decideii in the interests of 
the country. But personality played a most prominent part and the result was that 
his Muslim friends had played into tlic hands of the Government who wanted to 
maintain their prestige and nothing else. The currency and ratio of the country was 
not a religious question. Why should the Mohomeuau members have made it a 
communal question ? 

Proceeding Mr. Fazal contended that nothing was more likely to endanger the 
good relations lielweim India and Great Britain than that India s fiscal policy should 
Be dictated from Whitehall in the interests of the trade of Great Britain. He feared 
that the Government of India was a misnomer. It was the Government of England 
in India. (Applause). 

Mr. PRAKASAM, opposing the clause, declared that if it was carried it would 
make it imix>ssible for them in future to have a gold standard and gold currency. 
The minority report of the Fowler Committee consisted of disinterested Englishmen 
who had told the real truth about India’s interests. Sir Basil Blackett had lost 30 
crores of Indian money in maintaining Is. fid. India has be^ made a victim of the 
caprice of the bureaucracy. 

Mr. Tarit Bhushau ROY deprecated all attempts which would only bring about 
an era of uncertainty. In spite of his best endeavours, he could not agree with Is. 
4d. ratio. Reducing the gold value of tho rupee would injure the interests of tht‘ 
Bufichng millions. (Cries of question.^ Himself a businessman, he felt, he must 
subordinate his own interests to higher interests of the poor. ^Cheers and counter- 
cheers). He quoted Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar’s views in support of the oontentiou 
that Is. fid. ratio would benefit agriculturists. He made it clear that in exennsing 
his vote in the matter he would do so according to the dictates of 
his own conscience undaunted by frowns and uns^uced by the smiles of officials. 

Pimdit Motilol NEHRU rose to reconcile the two opposing views on the ratio 
quration. Ho said he was supposed in certain quarters to be m &vour of Is. 4<l. 
and in others to be in favour of Is. Cd. But neither of the supposition was true. 
He had considered very carefully the Currency Report and also the speeches of 
jnembers in favour of Is. 4d. and Is. 6d. and had come to . one conclusion, namelyf 
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that there had been no necessity made out for any learislation. On the one side it 
was stated that since the prices had adjusted themselves to Is. (VI. Uits w.w 
natural ratio. On the other side, it was staled that the prioiW hod not whilst hI 
themselves and therefore Is. 6d. was not the natural ratio. If the priet^a h:id 
adjusted what was the necessity of passing any legislation ? If the priwjs hud iMt 
adjusted why not the ratio be uII'HvihI to have its own cours»\ He emphatienlly 
declared that he did not believe any ratio to be iiatiind, seienlidc or cvtMi hon 
He did not believe that anybody would give his vote on cither side for consideralioa 
other than his own conviction. 

Sir Basil Blackett : Why did yon vote for Is. 4d. 

Pandit Motilal : Although I nln not in favour of Is. 4d., T am not ugainst it. 
(Ijaughter). The reason is to my mind that considiTatinua in favour of la. 41. 
far outweigh those for Is. fitl. When he first said that the Congress Burly 
members would bo allowed to vote on the side they liked, it was due to the fa<’t that 
the party had not thought over the qiuwtioii. But even if they had not made it a 
party question, the result of voting on their side would have bi^ai the saine. He, 
therefore, iirg(vi that legislation on thi.i issue lx* dropjHHl. ll<*ferring to canvossin.^ 
which has bc<;n going on, ho read to the House a telegram i)ur|K»rting to liav 4 > U-. n 
stint by a relative of his to Mr. Hali Ahnuid, Assistant WJiip of the Coiign^H Pariv, 
asking* the latter u> sec his father who was seriously ill. But when Mr. Bali Ahmril 
lelegraiihod back, he rweivtil a reply that his father was not ill anil that the original 
U'higram was not sent to him by any of his re!ativi*s. 

Bandit Malaviya cmphasiswl that* this was the first time that a statutory obli- 
gation was being imposcid on the Government to inaintuin a particular ratio. The 
iiuittcr was of such vital importance that the Government should have trietl to st*eure 
unanimity of feeling in the House rather than legisl it** on tlie strisiglh of a sn Orli 
vote of *threi\ Paiidit Motilal had shown how eunvussing had Iwen ili»ne. Why 
should not the Government allow freedom of vote to iis ineiulKTS and nomin itiHl 


non -officials ? 

8ir Basil BLACKETT, replying. repiidiattHl any eonneelion of the Govern m<‘nJ with 
the telegram referred to by the Bandit. Tin? House would iiiiaiiimaiisly rond-'inn 

such action. (Hoar, he^r). Pundit Motilal had stjitiMl that the House must de<*ide 

whether the time Inid eoine for stabilising the exchange. This decision, ih.^ speaker 
maintainixl, the House had already taken by taking tlu‘ bill into eo;jsi«teralir>ii. 
thereby accepting its principle, namely, that the time liail eomi! to stabilis.! the 
exchange. The House had on Tuesday lust deelanxl that it did not wish t»» stahilise 
the exchange at Is. 4d. and the only alternative left was Is. (kl. If. however, the 
House were to reject Is. Gkl. the result would ttx^hnically Iw that the tiovenmient 
would l>e asked to work up to the ratio of two shillings now on the statute liook. 
(Voices : No, no). . . , . , 

Bir Ikisil : I don’t say that it is practical. But this will be the UMmnical result 

of the vote. I quite understand the wishi'S of those who lost on Tnivulay to I urn 

down the clause, but if this House is not to make itsi^lf ridiculous ii mint accept 
this cjausc and pass it. The oeciision for staling that the time was not rip«; h*r 
stabilising was on the consideration of the bill to which th * IIxis • agTc<’d 
unanimously. Pandit Motilal had stated that they should go on with i xeeiiUve 
action which meiint that the Pandit hchl the Government to l»c jusiifi<xj in going on 
ill maintaining stability at Is. 6d. by the same niethixl as they had b« ii doing 
hitherto. . 

Pandit Motilal : My point is that responsibility will rest with the (rovemmciit 
and not with this House. . , 

Sir Basil : Tliat is exactly my complaint ; that when this I louse is given 
responsibility it refuses to exercise it. (Laughter and applaus#*;. ()pjport unity has 
been given to this House to decide the very important issue and it ims decidcid 
against Is. 4d. and it will be nonsense for this House to preumd that it cjin now 
throw up its responsibility, l>v pointing out *Oh, let Up; Government 
responsibility.’ The House has come to a decision and I submit it ** 
contrary to the interests of this House it should now pretend 
responsible. It is also time that we take into consideration t lie of imliiu 

(Ironical hear, hear from non-official benches). The uiicertajiity ' 

tod of the market was removed by Tuesday’s vote. It »» 
inte^ of India and of stability that we should now, havmg 

suddenly plunge the whole country back into tI!! tliit 

®ny action taken by the House agidnst the passage of this bill. Tlic suggesaon iliat 
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we should turn round and maintain Is. 6d. by executive action is one^ whieh 
absolutely ignores the very important interest in tnis matter, namely, the interests 
of tiie millions of this country who are interested in the stability of exchange. 1 do 
hope the House will recognise its rcB|>onsibility and come to the decision that the 
time hB» come to stabilise the exchange at Is. Od.” 

Clause Four Passed 

The House then divided, 67 for and 62 against Clause 4 wliich fixed the ratio at 
Is. fid. The result was greeted with thundering cheers by the supporters of the 18 
pence ratio. 

Amendments to Clause II 

When the President placed Clause II before the House for discussion, public 
cileries were largely depicted. Tlic President said that he would allow Messrs. 
N. C. Kelker and Vidyasngar Pandya to move their respective amendments in respect 
of the establishment of a Gold Mohur in India and making it obligatory on currency 
authority in India to give gold coin in exchange for gold. 

Bir liasil Blackett said that the amendinends could be more usefully moved 
when the other Bill came up for consideration. 

Mr. N. C. KELKAB, retorting, said that he was aware of the matter and proceeded 
to move his amendment. He justified it on the ^ound that India was by no 
means unfamiliar with Gold Mohurs in the past and quoted amaent history and 
foreign records where India had been referred to as a land of gold. Why should 
not India like England have a Koyal Mint of her own ? It was said that the 
British Mint W'Ould not agree to the establishment of a branch Mint in this count]^\ 
He would, thenfore, suggest that Gold Mohur circulation should thereby be dis- 
allowed. He had read in a Bombay paper that as many as H6 lakhs of gold coins 
had been miiiUHl in the Bombay Mint long ago. Now even the rupee W’as being 
unniinted. The Bombay Mint even to-day was fully equipped and if only Govern- 
ment had the will, the Mint could lie restarted. 

Continuing, Mr. Kelkar said that his amendment was not out of order, as it 
only demanded a gold coin in exchange for actual gold. Unless the Government 
were determined to demonetise Gold Mohur, no serious objection could be raised to 
his proposal. Ihroceeding, Mr. Kelkar emphasised that people had lost faith in the 
present currency policy. It was neither fool-proof nor wisdom-proof. He pointeii 
out that while the Commission veanted gold to be sold in India, Bir Basil prevented 
India from getting gold. 

Bir Darcy Lindsay, intervening, suggested to Mr. Kelkar that although the time 
allowed was generally one hour, yet he could impose some limit upon his own 
speech. 

Mr. Kelkar : I propose to exercise my full powers. If there is any member who 
does not like to hear my speech he had better go out I 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, thereupon, left the Chaii^r. 

Continuing, Mr. ICelluir pointed out that Bir Malcolm Hailey had given an 
explicit assurance that as soon as India wanted a mint and gold currency, she 
should have them, but Bir Biisil had deliberately departed from the Currency Com- 
mission’s recommendations. His evidence was not as good as his scheme. His Bill 
was not as good as his evidence and he himself was not as good as his Bill. 
The Assembly then adjourned. 

Demand for Salt. 

On the 14th MABCH the Assembly resumed consideration of the demands for grants. 

About an hour and a half was spent in discussing the demand for Smt and 
all the three token cuts moved were negatived. The demand for salt was then 

ARMY DEPARTMENT DEMAND 

The Assembly next discassed the demand for the Army Department. 

Pundit Hridaynath Kunsru by a cut of Its. 10,000 complained that the 
mendations of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee were not 
eftect to: not even those which in the opinion of the Committee could be carri^ 

S, 
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Oumn brtween Force and the University Traininit C’«pa in the 

3SI3l“T,r.'S£. ”< > 4 : 

Mr, I^toddin ,^med : Because it may be used in communal riots. 

Puudit Knnzru ; piese rifles will be kept in armouries and will not bo cauily 
available to the members of the corps. ^ 

Dr. Moonji quoted the recommendations of the Committee showiiiR that there 
was distrust of induins behind them. This wsis n*siK)iisihIo for less i*xi>eiuUtiirc on 
the ferritonal Force nnd moie on tlie Auxiliary Forn?. * 

Mr. Macworth Young replied that the lh)vcfninent of India’s views on the report 
weiit to the t^ecrctary of btatc on the 24th .lune last and the decision of the 
hccretary of fetatc had not reachwi the (loverninent. ti'rit's : You will never wt ity. 
Arrangtyiicnts could be made for the Kii|mly of serviet.*s rithrs if UnivcrHiticK iHuild 
make adequate arranKcinents for safe custody. The Mouse nml not Ih' uniuvwsiirily 
impatient over the delay in giving dVeet to the important rm>innietidations of the 
Committee. He assured that there wiis no question of distrust of Indians. 

Ihe motion was carried by fM against 41. The Assembly adjouriuHi for lunch. 

GOVEFIXMENT's MIMTAUY IMILK Y 

When the Assembly met after Iiineh Pandit Hriduyn.ath KUNZRU raiswl an 
impfirtant debate on the general |H)liey of the Military \*xp(‘iulilure and the slow 
process of Indianisation. ^ He atHriiv'd licit the Indian Army was being niaintaiiuHl 
at a huge size for Imperial service in oiln*r parts of the gloln*. In siipfiort of this 
contention, the Riiidit quoteil from the introduction by lionl ('^msin to the liook 
written on “Indian (>)r ns in France” hy l/ird Ilirkcnheml and Colonel M(^arsweathcr. 
In this l)Ook published under the authority of the SixTctary of Htate in Council, 
liord Cousins had said ; “I have swn it fnMjuently staUd that the Indian Army is 
rmsed, trained ami wjuipped for service in India ulom? or iijam its frontiers and that 
the call to external warfare was, therefore, both novel and iiisnmcerting. Hiieh a 
claim would not only lie indignantly repiidiabd hy the, Indian Army ilindf but it 
finds no foundation in history. The Indian Army * has always ixissesHoil and has 
bei*n proud of fiossessing the triple functions of tin* yircsiTvation of internal tMiace 
in India itself, the defence of Indian frontiers and preatannliiws to embark at a 
moment’s notice for Imperiid sendees in other jiarts of the globt*. In this thini 
M|XT,t, India has for long been one of the most important units in tho scheme, of 
Jlrilish im()crial defence providing the British Government with a striking force 
alwavs ready, of admirable eflicieney and assured valour.’’ (Hear, hair). So none 
could deny that the Indian Army was inoant for external pur)K>se. Proeeixlinp, the 
Pandit complaiiuxl that the recommendations ))ass(xl ny the Assembly with the 
concurrence of the Government on the Esher Committee s rcjiort had not l^i 
given eftect to. He asked whether the Assembly’s o)n«*t in laying down conditioriH 
which should govern the size of the Indian Army had been fully accepted by His 
Majesty’s Government. 

As regards Reserves, the Assembly’s objwjt was that India should have short 
service system followctl by service by Reserves. The Ineheamj (’omimttoe had 
poinUxl out that peace establishment battalion should lie gradually pl|WTd on cimre 
basis which must be ultimabdy twent 3 ' jkt cent below war establish m wit. Mr. 
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period in England itself. He w'anted to know from the Commander-iii-(/hicf (who 
present in the Assembly) replies on all [loints. 

Iroceeding, Pandit Kiinzni referrctl to Blr. Biirdon’s reply on a pnivi^s oc^ 
Sion that no stone would be left unturiieil in arriiing at a satisfactory srttjem^l 
on the question of capitation charges. He asked whether a 
has been arriv^ at ml. Two committees under the chairmanship of the 
in-Chief had enquired into the Indianisation of the Array, but their 
saw the light of day. But the British pross hmi announced 
^vouied substantial increase in the apjiointraefit of Indians to comn^oneOi^^ 
ln<^8 ivere not ^ting admission in Artillerj , Air lorcc, 
in Tank Corps, llie Eght Unit Scheme was one *? 

^ Mr. Monta^ said on the passing of the Government 

do not deny sdf-government to India because she w unable defend nersd ana 
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them denv her opportuniticB of belnja: able to defend hereelf.” This has been the 
policy of the British Government. Pandit Kunzru said : ‘The defence of India by 
Indians is more important than the question of constitutional reform.” (Cheers). 

Mr. JINNAH, who, too, had iijiven notice of a cut to raise the question of military 
policy and prog^ramme, voiced the non-odlcial case at some len^b. Speakinf^ for 
about 40 minutes he contended that the Com mander>in -Chiefs slatrinont that not 
a single man and not a single rupee could be taken ofl’ the i)rc3:nt military strenf^h 
and estimates was the most barren and disappoint inp. Whore was the policy and 
proprammo which the Government hacl drawn up to moot the wishes of the House 
expressed year after year ? Mr. Jinnah had no doubt that India could never be 
saved the present horrible burden of military defence until the orpanisation was 
chanped and the army was nationalised. “The orpanisation of your army is still of 
the East India Company. It is to continue as the British parrison. as the Imperial 
Force. When is this to Iw ehanped ? If your standinp army is annihilated, w’hat 
is your remedy?” Mr. Bunion, late Army Bevretary, had admitted that the Territo- 
rial Force as the second line of defence was of vita! iinportanoc ; but what had the 
Government done ? It appointed the Shea Coininittce hut it was so incompetent 
that it could not come to a derision on it for 18 months thoiiph the (lovernmcnt 
was known to have takem action on the Iloyal Ommi^sion report within a few 
wer'ks. And now the B(*cret;ary of State was sitting on it. T/^t the Government 
Tceo^tnisc that not only there would be no ceonomv without nationalizinp the army 
but thev must pivo up the old explofled system of dependinp on the standinp army 
nlonc. The speaker’s recent visit to America ns a member of the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee ha<i shown him that IT. 8 . A. had realise^’! its mistake and thouph it had 
a standinp army of 125,(KX) men it could within two months put into field an army 
of a million, unless therefore the fundamental policy of the army orpanis-ition was 
ehanped in India they would neither he able to (defend India’s hearth and home 
nor roduee the military burden on the pivmic. 

The Government had in the years 1920 and 1921 tricvl to eonccHle materially to 
the Assembly’s demands ; hut wdmt harl happened after a pood deal of controversy ? 
The Government apiKiintcnl the Skeen Committee in Aupiist 1025 and the Committixj 
rejiortcd in Novemher, 1926. Its report went to the Secretary of State in January 
1927. It was hoped that this Indian Sandhurst Committee would pive them a 
Sandhurst. He was muzshHl and could not say anvthinp about its conclusions ; 
hut the Government of India thouph it appointeil this C>ommittec Iliad told them 
that it w'ns thorouphly im])otent and could not publish the report of even its own 
Committee without the consent of the Secretary of Stnte. lord Winterton. on the 
other hand, had told in the House of Commons that the Ida me lay on the Govern- 
ment of India (I.rfiupht(T) who had not sent their views on it. He asked w*hat harm 
was there in pnhlishinp the report. In fact if the report were published, tlic Com- 
mnnder-in-Chicf would be helfied in respect of British' recruitinent whose shortage 
he had repretted in rcpiyinp to Colonel Crawford the other day. The report of the 
Committee, the speaker said, was practiesdiy nnammons and Ke paid his Irihnte to 
the ability, skill and sympathy of their Chairman, General Bkeen. (Applause.) But 
the fact really was to the speaker’s mind that the Government had no real desire 
to meet, the universal public demand. They knew how Lord Birkenhead had 
declared that if responsible leaders co-operated with the British Government the 
latter would not be niggardly, how w^hen this co-operation came the question of 
the Bottlcment of communal differences was added as a pre-requisite ? Sir Basil 
had last week told them of hope, faith, charity and love. “Is there any hope left ? 

M ter, and No, No from non-official benches^. Can you have faith (Voices : 

0* Is there any room for charity and for love (Voices : Ah and Laughter). 
The Home Member told us that if you nve a frog yon must make friends with the 
crocodile (Laughter). But that w^as not aU. Friendship is one thing, but the Home 
Member said you must persuade the Government and treat them kindly. Itiesc 
are all cinema moving films. We get to nothing”. Concluding, Mr. Jinnah said 
India was paying Sandhurst £80,(X)0, Woolwich £^900 and Chatham £15, (XX) and a 
huge sum tor the British Boyal Air Force in India in the last three years. Indians 
were not nt all admitted: He wanted the Government therefore to publish the 
Skeen Report without delay , and hoped the Oommander-in-Chief would give them 
a ray of nope. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN was glad to hear from Mr. Jinnah the admission that 
the report of the Skeen Clommittee was a very valuable document and a distinctly 
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iniTOrtant step. It reached the hands of the Oovernroent of India in Dw'omlK'r 
and was dcsimtched, of course after nliowintr for oflirial dcinv, to the Secretary 
of State. Now they were in March. He therefore advised some more patience. 
Mr. Jinnah had quoted the United Btntes of America wliieh could within two 
moiitlis put into the field an army of one million. In two months if India was 
to be in n position to be able to put one million in the fichl that would involve 
^)>enditurc more than what they now spiMit on the nrniv. There was no country 
in the world which could do that in two months. Mr. Jinnah need not be so 
dcsi:K)ndent of one thousand rujws. 

Mr. JAYAKAR said if they w*nnted to develop a sense of pow«»r and n'sponsibilitv 
they must be piven fire arms; but the Oovernment treated them with distrust and 
suspicion. At any rale he could assert this in the case (d Itoinlmy where hundreils 
of young; men from schools and collcp*s after joining the Indian DefeJice Force 
ami Trainiiiji: Corps almost resiirncd. They told him their oom])laintH. 

Mr. Mneworth Young; Did you take any st(])a to convey their complaints to 
the Military authorities? 

Mr. Jayakar: No, because I thought that the interference of n iMditienl agitator 
like myself would sjwil the matter. 1 have no doubt Sir Chimnnhil Belalvad as 
Vice-Cnaneellor of the University did rei'ort the. eom plaint. 1 say that the policy 
in the training corjis was the most 'deliberate prwess of killing the S(‘lf-i\>p<'et of 
young men. The whole |X)liey was so eleverly dovisinl with small pin]»rieks h.en^ 
and there calculated to injure the self-respect nncl enthusiasm of young men. 1 
say you are really humbugs. Are you iwepanxl to state in how many years you 
propose to make the army absolutely Indian ? I am not conocriud with the niiniher 
of years; hut w’ith the aufomatie process by which Indian isntion would bo eomj)ht(» 
one day ; but the Bpce<h of t he Commandcr-in-Chief the other day showed tliat 
he was not preparwl to cut <lown ii single Britisher or a single rupee. 'Hie 
impression hdt on me on the aerial display was that I was being ostnieised by 
reason of my colour and nationnlity. AI)andon your policy of camontlage. Ix't ns 
mark the scn.se of our extrome condemnation by carrying thjs cut. 

Mr. C. S. llaiiga AT VAR spoke bitterly and asl«*d how India could a<lvnnce 
towards self-government if Imlianisation of the Army was not to ])roemI hand in 
hand with Indianisation in other departments. British people knew their rule was 
based on the army of orcni)!ition. That was why they distrusted Iiiilians. After Mr. 
Ranga Aiyur's 8pm*h tlie 1 louse adjourned till next day. 


On the 15th MARCJII resuming diseussion on the military policy of the (Joverii- 
ment Mr. K. C. ROY said the principal test of size of military budget was tbeir 
military and foreign iK)liey. Btrietly speaking, the Forcfigii Otliee here was only 
a 8ul>-ngency of the Foreign Oftice in Downing Btreet and the Foreign Otliee did 
a lot of useful work for His Majesty’s Government without getting credit, for it.. 
They had bm\ following on the frontier a most rulnovis forward 
BlTongly contested tVic view tV.at ilietc was fear of a Rnsslan Invasion and If 


made in Indianisation in civil departments, but it was a scandal that a Iter a cenniry 
of British rule not even a single Indian sfa/T captain had n produced jii 
army. Lord Curzon, by ^darting Imperial cadet corps, wanicil absolutily to rdocK 
the way to King’s commissions but the King-Eini>eror upset that at the Inipermi 
durbar. The Rshcr Committee sat, but, as Bir Krishna Guidn r)i>siTyed, d. wan not 

definitely asked to make recommendations in the light of nfornud conditions. Nr 

Ciiarics Mnnro nnd Lord llnwlinson gave them territorial force, n m«»nd line w 

defence and though General Shea’s committee produced a valuable rcfwri ty n w 

this purely Indian question the Govcrnor-Gciicrul in ('onnMl was 

Secretary of Sfntc^ was sitting over it for six months. I robably, the okeen rciHirt 


would hang till the Statutory Commission came out. „h tho 

Touching the constitutional aspect of the matter, Mr. 5“ 

nfonns recorded great advance over civil administration the ‘ j i f 

Majesty’s Government over Army matters remained snpremc. The ^«mma^‘V.i«- 
^fcf was the nominee of Imperial General Stall api -roved by he J'"*? 
^eminent in .Uiis ,«untry had no ha"! 


vTvvcznineni; in inis country naa no nanu m is*-* -vc. — v " .:.v* ^ 

ijmy administraUon to be modelled on roethoils hu l^k ranr^sed 

W distinguished Oenend, late Sir James Willeocks, has m hu book expressed 
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mivenal foeling of British officas in India tbit they could never leplaoe a British 
officOT 111 the Jiidian Army by Indiaii officers. The only Bolution to Mr. Iloy’s 

mind was eivilian clement lie introducerl in Army adminietration to take note 

01 Indian view. He would advex^ate an I. O. S. member for defence and an oquat 
number of civilian incmljcre on the military council and also on the ilcfcncc coin- 
rnittecf in India. The territorial force should lx; in charj;;c of n civilian meralx:r. 
lie complainod that in their race for constitutional advance they were forgetting 
real factors. He wantwl the house to take an intelligent view of the situation, 

itiere was no vaitic of Hwarai without ability to dtdend the country and until the 

army wa^ properly Indianiscci no honest Englishman a'ould give Swaraj ; no honest 
Indian could take it. ^ j » 

rtirushotamdas TIIAKUUl)A8 at the outset complained of want of time for 
the Assembly to discuss demands for grants. Only six heids had been disposed of so 
far and at hve this evening the guillotine would lx; applied for the remaining 
twenty crores of expenditure out of a of Us. .'12 crores. The Assembly ivould 
like to discuss demands for New Delhi, a siibj'.ict never discussed since 1921. In 
the Army Department, the Assembly was h1Iow(h 1 to discuss only one-tenth of one 
w cent of exiKaiditnre. Was this fair ? Tlit?n! was provision of Its. 5 lakhs for the 
Tj^y^l Navy. Mr. llridgeman Imd stated in Parliament that India wanted 

this. Hir Piirushotandas declared While 1 yield to none in my aspirations 
tor an Indian navy, it would bo wrong to sanction anything wlueli in ))oint of 
oxjK|nditiirc would also lie outside the rwich of the Assembly although there may 

I uidncc.mcnt <)f a few Indians being apiioiutod in the Navy. This ixniit 
should be borne in mind when the Bill would lie iliscusscxl in the Simla session. 

Iteferring to the transfer of the administration of Aden to the British Government, 
the HfH;uk(;r cfmiplaincd of brcacli of the iiromise given by the Government of ImUa 
that tji(! Assc’iibiy would be consulted, lie wondered if tlic Government of India 
was fully coiimiiIumI and if it had its np])roval. But the helplessness of Indians 
came Jiome when it was ^ remembered that Aden which was made attractive owing 
to the enterprise of Jndians for the liest. jmrt of a century was being taken away 
.}}^ witlioni: the kiiowlcHlgc and consent of the Indian legislature. The huge 

miliiary exjK^mliture was a cruel joke at the Assembly and there was no justific.’ition 
111 retaining the high army for the sake of internal pm’c and in order to maintain 
this iinwarrarit<‘(lly hugt; army the Government was impsing a heavy taxation, 
llie nrgnment of the Government was that there W’as Bolshevik menace, but the 
tvommander-iii-t’hicf forgiH thal by cflbets of highei taxation he invitwi Bolshevism 
to start from v. it Inn India. Why should there not lie docTcase of cx)xmditiire in 
other branclus (;f the army while then; was increase in the Air Forces? Unless, there- 
lore, there was a (h'part mental advisory committee attached to the Army Department 
as in Uie cast* el* Dther d('par« incuts, ilicre was no pro8iKK*t of decreasing exmndi- 
tiire, not even in the matter of stores, lie urged tne Government to appoint an 
advisory commiMee. 


House how ho, as Collector of Canara district ill Bombay 

prcsiaeiicy wel< luned the iiassage of the Temvorial Force Act and su(‘<^od in 
? imn-mai'tial district to raise ^mc volunteers. When he was transferred 
to joona, the heart (»f Maharashtra, he had cxiiectixl to find better response but 
mere xas not a single youth coming forwarcl. The speaker had experience of surh 


uv iiitu w nnu uerTcr response out 

mere xas not a single youth coming forward. The speaker had experience of sucii 
amateur soldier had unjilcasant shocks, but he asked Mr. Jayakar 
anu Mr. Kdkar, had they fouiul a single recruit for Territorial Force. 

Mr. Kelkar; Wlittt are the careers open to them? 

Haig; Sendee in Territorial Force is not a career. It is one of the privilefles 
National Army (applause). (A voice : There are 

a-^^*** repudiate that suggestion. Service in the Territorial Force is the 

^nie as m ordinanr unit. Ut Mr. Jayakar tell these to Mahratta sepoys and they 
would repudiate the suggestion. ^ 

I was referring to racial distinctions. 

Ml*. Muifc . TV.«..a *1 » 


ms cjt>qnciu>c in raisiiiR iwruits. There arc stUl 3,700 ranks to be filled in the force, 
milifol*'*'*’ “ coHeetor to go and pres^ the vplne of e^iof ip ^ 
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Mr/Haifi: suggested to the Commamler-in-Chief tliat if possible training Ik' held 
at district headquarters or the nearest military district. 

Sir Darcy LINDSAY joined Sir Purushotaindas in rt'gretling that the arningi'roent 
mutually arrived at amount non*oflicial ^ii|>s for exp-.Miting discussion had broken 
down. He wished leaders would exereist* greater control on Imck-lx^nclus. As for 
the Territorial Force, Sir Darcy Lindsav reinarkixl that everyone felt hniniliatcHl. He, 
45 years ago, was a volunteer in London and felt very humiliated at the most 
wonderful vocabulary of abusive terms tluit tJte Drill-master usixl (laughter), lie 
particularly emphasised to-day the harm clone by this cH)nHtaiit abuse of the (tovcTii- 
ment. A friend of his who had bfH>u a meniln'r of thcit Asscmibly writing to him 
from Ix)ndon stated that the British public was puzxled aUmt India, (hi the one 
hand, there W’as the Locarno spirit and tnqierial (Vmfcrenco nsolutions and on the 
other, they w'cre asked to explain communal tension and sikhvIks and votes in the 
Assembly. Much would depend on the hvling in England in and this would 

largely depend on what hapixmcd in India and the Asscmldy ])articularly and tlu'y 
were looking forward to a large measure of co-operation iH^tween all lairiies and the 
Government, Sir Darcy ^rinnl with Mr. Uoy in urging stabilising at liazmak and 
he repudiated the suggestion that the European group was tied to the Govern mciit 
wliecf. 

Mr. HOWELL said that Mr. Roy ha<l stabbed liiin in the hack like a Mahsiid 
(laughter), but the Foreign Secretary was glad to have an op|>ort unity of explaining the 
Frontier policy which was one of the great problems Tiulia had to face. The fronti(*r 
policy whieh Mr. Roy had deiionnet^ aimed at nothing more than the defence of the 
]MH)pfe in British India (hear, hear). Mr. Ibiy did not like statistics hwaiise with tlaan 
they could prove anything. The sjK^iker s contention wiw that without tJnaii thi'y 
could prove nothing (hear, luuir). He gave the House figures of how yeai hy year 
from 1911)-20 onwanls raids had demvased and also loss of life and propt^rly. The 
speaker was res]K)nsible during the past thrw ywirs for giving etfcct to their policy in 
WazirisUin. In 1919-20 they had 924 raiils, 149 British 8uhj(M*tH killotl, 197 wounded 
and Us. 127 lakhs worth property carriwl away. They had last year only eleven 
raids, 10 persons killixl one wouiid«l and Rs. 10 laklis worth of proj»erty lost 
(Apj)lausc). Tln^e figures spoke for themselves. Taking figures for military and 
civil cx)>eiiditure in Woziristaii, he showed tliat while in 1922-23 military exptmditun; 
amounted to Rs. 747 lakhs and civil cxpcniiitiire at Rs. 45 lakhs^ figures for the last, 
year would show that military expenditure had liecii stabihswl at alxiut Bs. 2S0 
lakhs of Avhich Rs. 99 lakhs were spent on road construetion and Rs. 58 luklis on 
civil expenditure. Tlu'se figures did not prove the frontier |K)liev wiw ruinous 
(Applause). Mr. Roy had condemned the forward policy and yet told them to sit 
light at Razmak and not go to Wana. He did not know that Bazinak was nearer 
Afghan territory that Wana fLaughterA As far Wana the r<ial diftieulty was one of 
roatl. He wished the aicmlier paid a visit to the frontier to find out the pur]K)8e 
roads were serving. Some Mohsuus owned cat and came down to setiUsi districts 
more frequently than before. These roads were agants of civilisation in the same 
manner as roads constructed in the Highlaiids of Scotland 2()0 years ago. (Applause). 
He mentioned not in a spirit of vainglory that rcHxuitly jV^ahsiids gave him a garden 
party and paid for it. (Laughter). Wazirs did the same and at these }>artieH 
spi«ehe8 were made acknowledging that relations between them and the Governinent 
had never been better than now. (Applause). He was not foolish enough to belic\*e 
all that was said by them. (Laughter), but on the whole they sjioke sincerely. 

As for Aden, Sir Purshothamdas had chargc*d them with bn«ch of promise. This 
term he thought was applied only in cast! of marriages rlanghtery, but marriage 
between India and Aden remained undissolvcd. The charge probably was one of 
breach of faith, but he denied it as the Asseinlily was to lx* given an opportunity to 
discuss the matter if the decision were ativerse ; but he liold that the decrision was 
hivourable to Indio. He gave the history of how since the time of the Welby Com- 
mission the Home Government contnouted half the military expenditure in Aden 
until the war. The Home Government infonned them in 1917 that they wished to 
retain in their own hands direct military and political control of India. They had 
done BO ever since. What the House was interested in was the fate of the Indian 
settlement which numbered 3,(K)0 out of a population of 36,000. Last year, Aden 
cost Indh Us. 49 lakhs and odd. A fresh agreement had been entered with and 
under it they would pay £250,600 for first three years and £150,000 thereafter or 
one-third of the tot^ expenditure, whichever was less. That was a favourable 
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barp:ain and he did not sec how anyone who knew a little arithmetic could 
question it. , 

Mr. GOSWAMT compaml the military or^anis.aiion and expenditure to the desifpi 
and extravagance of New Delhi. He wa« convinced chat militair expenditure stood 
at a h^urc hi^iier than the one presented to the Assembly bfjcause they ^ should 
include in it such items as w^tcli and ward in the North Western Frontier, etc. 
He protested asrainst Mr. Haipr’s insinuation. 

Mr. Hai^ rose to extdaiii. Mr. Goswami would not pvc way. Mr. Haig stoocl on 
when there rose cries of “Order, Order” from the Congress benches. The President 
wanted to hear Mr. Haig if his was personal explanation. Mr. Haig ossur^ he had 
no desire to ridicule the grievances ot the young men who joined the training cor|M. 
He merely pointed out that it was entirely in normal circumstances that certain 
inevitable incidents took place to which these young men attached undue importance. 

Mr. Goswami ; I do not grudge Mr, Haig the privilege of a supplementary 
Bp(^h, hut you cannot treat with ridicule the Bdsoo{)tibirLties of educated young men. 
It is a crime to do so. Military expenditure was a propetuation of India's iinpotcncy, 
but even to Englai\(l a time would come which might not be propitious and when 
the Oomraander-in'Ohiof might cvomc to India for contributions in men and money. 
Buch things had happened before and might happen again. 

Sir H. H. GOUR, in 8upix)rling the motion for reduction, justified Mr. Jayakar’s 
contention that young men in the Indian Territorial Forces were treated in a bad 
manner so as to make tluan feel a sense of racial inferiority and recalled the instance 
of Delhi TTniversity Gorps where when a second company was being formed during 
his Vi(ic-Chane(‘llorshij) incinbers of flic first company were complaining to him about 
raiMaltsin exhibited there. Continuing, Dr. Goiir read extracts from the Esher Oom- 
mittiHis rc|)ort and the Government of India's recommendations thereon and said 
that whcn\as the Indian ('lovemment were? desiring to limit the object of the Indian 
Army to the dc'fcncu* of India alone, the War Otlicc Jiad overruloa their view\ The 
speaker also criticisiHl the British Government's action in overruling the joint recom- 
mendations of the Government of India and the Inchcapc Committee who had asked 
for a reduction of ton thousand white troops because that would have meant a 
charge on British revenues. Bir 11. 8. Gour, concluding held that the only solution 
was to make the army budget votabie. 

The COMMA NDER-IN-CHIEE was applauded as he rose to reply to the debate 
and replying to Mr. Jinnah's criticism he said he did not wish to recapitulate during his 
budget Hix>eeh tlio jwlicy and progam rnc already known and from tne Military point 
of view there was nothing extraordinary in the past. The Frontier condition was 
even abnormally quiet. 

As regards the Sandhurst Committee report they must conccilc that the Secretary 
of State was not an autocrat who would read the report and at once say he 
accepted it. He had to refer the matter to othiT departments of Hio 
Majesty's Govi'nimcnt probably even to the Imperial Defence Committee. The 
same applitnl to the Shea Committee report. He could not give details as his 
mouth was closed. Ho had heard an expression of opinion th.at because they did 
not accept further reduction in the army budget, therefore they refuswi to accept 
the Tncncape cuts. This was not so. When he spoke last yciir, the very d.iy 
coincided ivith the day when the last of the three British regiments whose despatch 
the Inchciipe Committee had rc'com mended was embarking. Ho claiuiotl that every 
one ot the cuts specifically recommended by Lord Inehcape’s Committee had been 
fully rarrieil out (applause) and expenditure which stood at Rs. 67*75 lakhs when 
the Committee sat had been brought down to Rs. 54*92 lakhs. liord Rawliiison 
had not accepted the pious hope of the Inchcape Committee. 

Mr. Cliamanlal: Wnere did he say that? 

Oom^ander-in-Chief : Here it is in the Committee report. “If a further fall in 
prices tajceii place, we consider that it may bo possible after a few years to reduce 
the miii^tiuy budget to a sum not cxccc^ii^ w crores although the Commander-in- 
Chief do(N not subscribe to this opinion.” The speaker contended there was no 
fall in piiiccs of cither foodstufiT or equipment. 

Turning now to the suggestion of Mr. Jiniiah that they should follow the 
American system of keeping a skeleton army, the Commaiidcr-in-Chicf asked 
whether in India such a course was possible. 

Mr. Jiunah, interrupting, stated that he did not recommend following the 
American system but wanted the Government to make the Territorial Force a ml 
second line of defence. 
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The Comniandcr-iii-Chief said he had great admiration for the courage niid 
bravery of American soldiers ; but the last war showed they were untrained. The 
same opinion was held hy Ludendorff. Though America entered in April U>17, it 
took them a year before their division landed in France. America has an invidiicr* 
able frontier p.d could be content with skeleton units. Could they follow that 
jMlicy in India where at any moment they might have trouble on the Frontier ? 
indent in the opinion of sonv? cxiwrts they were not sufTiciently ccjiiippcHl to imvt 
all situations. They could not spare more than four divisions * for outside service 
as aj^nst 8 before the war. They could not lose time on the frontier as the 
memper from that part could tell them. 

Bir Abdul Qayum : Were not troop « carried in lorries from Ivhyber ? 

The Commandcr-in Chief : Thank Cod there \vcre lorries. Otherwise, they would 
have fallen. Wc cannot lose time and must be prenand to fight at a moment’s 
notice. As for t!ie territorial for..*a, he had asked Mr. Jnyakar to give del alls of 
the grievanc3S of the Bombay University txaining iM)rps. The speaker visiUnl Benares 
recently with Pandit Malaviya and found the boys extrein<*ly k(M>n and (piito 
contented. Ihc same was the casc at Lahore and he hoped also at other ccnlrt^s. 
He would look into any grievance luid assun3d the House tliat tlie Army Department 
were ever ready to work in sympathy with the House and w'ith the people of India. 

REDUfTiox Motion Carried 

Mr. Kunzru’s cut of thousand rupees was then put to vote and carried by G3 
against 44. 

Voting on the Army Demand 

Dewan CHAM.VNLAL, next asked the House to throw out the whole of the Army 
Department estimate. He asked the Foreign 8cx?retnry whether it was not a fact that 
the transfer of political and military control of Ad(Mi to the British (lovernment 
during the war was unofficial and tcraiiorary and that it was now mode permanent ? 
“Arc you not humbugging us ? What are w’e here for if you do not consult us V* 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU, in opposing the Army demand, referred to Mr. Howell’s 
spcsxsh in which the latter had talked of |)artios given by the Mobsuds and thereby 
the inference was given out that the mind of the frontier had changed. This rcmincl- 
ed the Pandit of the incident in the impeachment of Warren Hastings. It was 
said on behalf of Hastings that he was given numerous entertainments and that the 
Indian people liad no complaints against him. Burke said : “India is a country 
where they worship small-tiox. No wonder that they gave thtise entertainments.-^ 
The same remark will apply to a majority of the farewell addresses given to retiring 
officials in India. Pandit Nehru asked if the Comiuander-in-Chicf was right in 
holding that he could not spare even one officer out, how did His Excellency sen<l 
contingents to China ? Concluding, the Pandit said : “Sir Darcy Lindsay gave us 
a story which, I think, was very apposite. It was the story of a sailor who tried to 
rescue a drowning man. Well, he caught him by the head as it floated on the 
surface and asked him who he was. He said he was a Jew, on which the sailor 
gave his head another ducking, but he bobbed it up again and the sailor asked ; 

‘ Will you be a Christian V and the poor man was exhausted and in a faint voice he 
sud ‘yes.’ Then he let him go, saying *then die the death of a Christian.’ Now, 
Bir, apply that story to India which was sinking just before these reforms came. India 
was sinking after Amritsar and w'hen these reforms came, nationalist India said *we 
shall not co-operato.’ The sinking head was raised up and was asked ‘will you 
co-operate ?’ Binldiig India said ‘no.’ It was allowed to go down. Tlien it was 
lifted up again in an exhausted condition. That was after the first councils had 
met and had run their course. It was asked again, ‘will you co-operate ?’ Lidia 
said ‘yes, on honourable terms.’ It was then let go after some formal ceremonies of 
baptism by which I refer to my friend the Home Member’s Committee known as 
theMuddiman Committee and eortoiii other committees. Eventually, the answer 
was given ‘no honourable co-operation.’ The answer amounted to that. India was 
l^ go and it was again floated. Bat. Bir, India is not dead aiid it is not lo 
die, at any rate not in the way in wnich most people would wish it die, tfiai is to 
say, any co-operation when it is not honourable. It would rather die in honourable 
non-eo-operatmn than in co-operation.” 

Lala Lajpat Bai said that the economic exploitation of India and emascnlation of 
the nation vrere writ large. The latter was even more painful than the former and 
he expected every Indian to vote for throwing out the demand.; 
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^ BmU Blackett, replying to Pandit Motilal, a^aared Uiat tlla troops were 
•pared for China on the undemtandinji; that if need arose reinforements woaid 
be n^e availal)le to India. Jt was ditferent from a permanent measure. He did 
not want to express publicly their dissKreement but cd course he did not accept 
tluit not a single man or a single rupee could be taken off and particularly the rup^ 
Ool* Gidncy recorded his protest against the treatment meted out to his 
community who had been knocking at the door of the Army for 100 years 
in Tain. 

Abky Demand Rejected 


The entire demand for the Army Department was rejected by 56 TOtes 
against 47. 

Other Demands Passed 


Before the House adjourned all the remaining demands were passed without 
division except the vote for aviation which was cniTiod by 48 against ~15, Thus in 
aU five demands were discussed out of 79 and cuts made were of two nipees 
in the vote for Posts and Telegraphs, the total rejection of Array Estimates 
and reduction of vote for touring expenses of the Executive Council to 


one rupee. 


Discussion on Currency Bill 


On the 16th MARCH, after interpellations, discussionon Mr. Kclkar’s amendment 
to tlie Currency Bill was resumed. 

Mr. Vidyasi^r 1*AN1)YA moved his amendment covering a foolscap in print 
on the subjetrt or gold mohurs and gold standard. He said in this land of plague 
and cholera, a new epidemic had bccui added, namely, visitations of Royal Com- 
missions anil Committees. ^Laughter.) Though the rccomincndntioii for gold stand- 
4 urd and gold currency was made a quarter of century ago and the Sccretorv of 
State and the Covernment of India accepted it, practically nothing had been done 
in that direction. On the other hand, they had now been offered bullion standard 
which was a retrograde step. His amendments he said differed from Mr. Kelkar's 
in that he did not value sovereigns in terms of rupees but treated rupees as 
subsidiary or a token coin. He allowed the Government eight years to reduce the 
rupee to a token coin and would make the rupee token coin after ten years. 

Mr. l^’akasam said while Sir Basil Blackett had condemned unlimited legal tender 
character of the rupee as a stumbling block to the gold standard the Finance 
Member had retained this character of the rupee, while legal tender character of gold 
eoin was to be removed. 

Mr, Sesha Iyengar held that the fears expressed by the Hilton Young Com- 
mission against immediate introduction of gold standard* did not bear examination. 

Pandit Malaviya said the question was of vital importance and while accepting 
Sir Basirs assurance that there would lie no difficulties placed in the way of members 
raising the same issue on Gold Standard Reserve Bank Bill, he felt that the earliest 
opportunity should be used to cxplaui the history of the cast; and press the people’s 
point of view. Beginning with the court of directors the Pandit reviewed the his- 
tory of the case and various expressions of opinions of committees, commissions 
ana Finance Members. The history gave eloquent lesson of how numerous efforts 
m^e in 120 years to give India gold standard and gold currency were thwarted. 
ThM Chamberlain Commission or 1914 had admitted that in this matter Indian 
eenUnient must prevail and the Pandit declared that Indian sentiment was for gold 
euirmey. As he was reading an extract Sir Basil remarked that it had been read 
nievmasly. Pandit Malaviya reminded Sir Basil of the opinion of Fielding that 
*If jon tdl a tlung to an Englishman once he ignores it. if you tell him again he 
takes some notice of it ; so it is that 1 am reading it a third time.’’ 

Sir Basil Kiackett, opposing the amendments, said the adoption of these at this 
stage would prejudice discussion of gold bullion standard and reserve bank Mils and 
the introduction of that standard and gold currency was carefully considered hy 
the Royal Commission who unanimously held that the risks involved were so great 
that it would not be in India’s interests to adopt it at the present moment fiid 
suggested gold bullion standard as the quickest method of reaching the goal, 
demcmetiBing sovemgn, they did not pr^udioe the question whether the future 
system should be sovereign or gold mohor either as element in drcnlation or as 
major &ctor m ciiculalion. The proposals of the commisskm did not contemplate 
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gold coin circaUition at prf^nt That good-will which waa required for the reform of 
the currency system could be achievra by dropping the amendment and taking up 
tlm question in committee stage on bullion standard and reserve bank bill. OUicr- 
wise, they would be imposing on the Gevernment obligations which in worldng 
would result in great loss of money for the time l>eing and disaster to the currency 
system. He offered as a compromise, if the House agrreil, to omit the clause relating 
to demonetization of sovereign which would leave the sovereign worth 10 for 
the time bdn^. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar started with the ancient history of Hindu Kings in 
whose reign gold coin circulated. It was with the incoming of British rule that 
silver air was introduced (Laughter). But the ghost of gold coin had been haunting 
them. The chief abetter of the miich-coiidcmneil honnling of gold was the Govern- 
ment. The speaker did not fear non-monctary use of gold couis. In he us^ 
to receive his foes from clients in sovereigns. (Laughter) As for popularity of the 
present paper and nickel coinage in India, it was like the lion iKang starved in a c^ 
lor days and then taking to even grass. At any rate there should be no (^)icctioB 
to Mr. Kelkar*s amendment which merely wanted gold to be christened at the royiJ 
mint, and contemplated a programme of gradual realisation of gold currency with 
gradual realisation of responsible Government. (Laughter) 

Sir Piirushotamdas Thakurdaa read his observations in the Commission’s retKirt 
Oil the subject of demonetization of the sovereign and half sovereign and declared 
tbu the course taken by tlie Government in nwpecjt of currency policy had only 
confirmed him in his opinion that demonetization was not only not nwessary but 
that the Assembly would bo badly advised if it agreed to it. 8ir Basil was wrong in 
stating that acceptance of the amendment would wrwk the bill. The speaker assured 
that he was the last person to agree to such a course, whatever his views on the ratio. 
As for the so-callcii compromise, it was nothing more than asking the Asw^mbly 
practically to accept demonetization by leaving the sovereign to l)c worth ten rupees 
while at 1/5 ratio it should be worth Rs. 13-5-4. He was surprised that such a 
suggestion should come from the Finance Member. 

Amendments Rejected 

Closure was again applied and the Deputy President accepted it and it was 
carried by sixty votes against fifty. Tlic House immediately divided on the tws 
amendments. It rejected that of Mr. Vidyasagar Paiulya for the introduction of 
the scheme of gold currency by 60 to 50 votes and rejwted the restricted proposal 
of Mr. Kelkar for minting of mohurs in return for gold by GO to 49. 

Mr. Shunmukham Chetti moved another amendment and hold that Sir Itoil 
could not intelligently convince the House why demonetization which 
was not essential in England for a gold bullion standard was essential 
in India. 

Sir Basil Blackett said he did not even wish to express any opinion on the 
subject. To fix the sovereign as legal tender at Rs. 1. 3-5-4 would mean that 
Government might as well give up its whole legislative programme of currency reform. 
He was still prepared to withdraw the clause. 

Mr. Kellur said a Bombay merchant had described the soverci^ as *^the 
cement of the Empire.’’ In fact it was coming up to international use. Why should 
India be deprived of It ? But if the sovereign was to be demonetized, there must 
be another gold coin to take its place. The debate had not concluded when the House 
was adjourned till Monday the 21st. 

Release of Bengal Detenus 

On the 2l8t MARCH Sir Alexander Muddiman, making a statement in 
the Assembly said that the policy of the Government regarding those 
detained under R^Uilation ill or the Bengal Crirninol Law Amendment 
Act in connection with the Bengal rovolutionaiy conspiracy has been and 
still is that detention of no man should last lonj^r than is essential in the 
interests of public safety. The Govemmeitt arc convinced that terrorist oonspir^ is 
Ftill in active existence and that consequently^ it is not possible to take steps in the 
di^ion of release of those about whom there is no reasonable doubt that th^ would 
utilise thdr liberty to resume tiieir previous activities. The^ are, however, anxiouB to 
pursue as quickly as possible the gradual release of individuals whose conducst dves 
neson for noping that they will not abuse thdr liberty. The Bengal Orindnal Uiw 
Aacsidment Act provides for a considerable degree of elasticity in the treatment of 
those who axe dealt with under it and enablcs.the Government to transfer from jail to 
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Im aMct Coma of nipOTiMon pcTRonB whoM DMt record und prawnt condnet would 
Justify ttor unconditional release. Individuals of this class may be direct^ to 
r(^e in a particular Till^c or in their homes. The practical results of transferring 
IS? ^ vilMe or home domicile are fully watch^, and the Government 

filS ?? 'IS*? A 2?!? whether option taken is justified by events and thus to determine 
fiirUjor extension of such action. In order to show what has been done 
191 treatment of detenus, I may mention that out of 

u «ndCT the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act from the 

n^nnine, 7.> have l^n placed m villaiore domicile and thirteen in home domicile, while 
^ nave been released. TOe number now remaining in jail is 54. Of those arrested 
aII!?£Li A l!?** subsequently transfcrnxl to ^ngal Criminal liw 

I-!?? JO t are include^ in the figures given aiiove. 16 at presemt remain in 
I ? fhe last two and a half months, the Government of 

transfer of 19 detenus from jail to village or home 
under the Act and have released 7. The Government of India have also had 
undCTreview the cases of those who arc still detained under Bcgnlal ion HI. They are 

au X ¥ prisoners on mcflical grounds. In n'spcct of 4 others, 
tnev are AfLti4fimi fhof i r - - * 


1-1 - *• is j xu X j groiinua. jii respcci- oi a oLnem, 

satuned that detention in jail is no longer noci^sary nml they are, therefore, 
ndcr Kegulation Ilf so that action mnv U} taken to bring them 

ILl T jaw AmnnJnrrnnf A a* .. x!. xt--*_ . £ x.. 


n'JPutaiion ui no tnnt action mnv 1«> taken to brinK them 
Cnminal Haw Amendment Act with a view to their transfer to village. 
if?7k^”^ understood that practical rcaulta of this action as exhibited 

f 1*1 village or home domicile reiinires constant 

Government. If it is ascertained that such men arc reverting to 
terrorist Cjonspiracy, the Government will not hesitate to deal with them again under 
tneir powers. ® 

The Currency Bill 

Ci-AUSES II And in Passed 

Aftffl this, the Currency Bill discussion was resumed and Mr. Chetti’s nraendment 
for pviuf^ sovorciunvaliic of Ite. 13-5.4 was after further discussion defeated by M 
votro against 49. 1^93**® then passed clauses 2 and 3 after amending clause 2, 

on the moaon of Sir BsmiI Blackett, by providing that coins shall be received at any 
Cfovernment Currency office and at any time after the 3()th day of September 1927 
and at any Government Treasury other than a Sub-TVeasury at buliioii value 
of such coins calculated at the rate of 8*47513 grains troy of fine gold 
per rupee. ^ ^ n 

Amendment To Cr.Aus!: v 

i“P’ I.vcnRar in order to guarantee the 

“"m «te«“ln>ont to tte effect that 

''“'J f*^^**- 2;$-14-4 per tola at CalcutU or 

“"‘I t^o'crnmcnt would have the option to 
offer sterling for immolate delivery in London. Sir Basil said it would be the 
mm^iato eoneem of the currency authorities during the period before the Gold 
mn'thA fir^T °pcrot»on to accumulate as much gold os possible so that 

biit^M i^pbli^on exchange and bullion could be offered not at option 

Sir BwiI Blackett thereupon moved an amendment to Clause V intending to 
<>n,^vcrnm.ent to sell gold in c.vchangc in the shape of a*ncw 
w imposition of an obligation on Government to sell gold 

clause runs as follows: — ® 

dem^ ^ person who makes a 

A®®® ..®* i**® Controller*^ of Currency at 

S •‘^®i Controller of Currency at Bombay and ^ pays 

we pur^m pnee m lenl tender' curroK^ gold for ^ddivery at the SomMY 
Z kSLrfe 21-3-10 per fola of fine gold or at thHS o? 

deliw»*Jn*T^mi?AA^^*'*^ Controller aa the case may be sterling for imm edi ate 
to d*^Md^ ** ?" ^uivdent rate provided that no person shall be entitled 
fine^i wnount of gold or sterling of less value than that of 1065 tolas of 

ste& ro® 1.®^?*;^* ”‘5 »ppl>a*le to the aalo of 

sum in oijariinaw -S**- x ^LS-IO sholl bo doem^ to equivalent to auch 

Bum in sterlmg as is required to purcliase one tola of fine gold m London «i tlie 
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jIj England is bonnd by law to (tivc storUng in exchange 

for TOW aitCT deduction therefrom of nn amount reprcwntina: the normal coat per 
tola of iranafcmnfi: toM bullion in bulk from Bombay to Ijondon iiu'ludinjr the 
intereat on its value durinj; transit. 

“'Die Gowrnor-Qcneral in Council shall from time to time iletrrmine the equivalent 
rate in a^roordance inth the provisions of sub-scction (2) and shall notify the rate so 
dctermin^ in “The Gazette of India.” 

the amendment of 8ir Basil ns the option of buying gold or 
gold excniuigc ahould be with the purehasf«r and not with the Govemment as pro- 
The amendment of Bir Basil was then put and earri^. 

Mr. Onctti 8 amendment to the scheme that at least from tne 1st January 19S1 
the nip^ nhould be linked to gold instead of l>eing linked to exchange was replied 

his utmost cmieavours to get the lhwr>’c Bank 
and the (tOld Bullion Standard Bill in a form which would satisfy as many iK'oplo 
as possible. He was anxious that the little Bill (laughter) now befon* tlio llouao 
should not be the ridiculous nioiis-' coming out of the C-onimissioirs report. Every- 
one was ngrml that the Government should not Im? the (nirronev authority, 
(lianghter./ ^th all the goodwill in the world he could not accede to* Mr. ChettVs 
amendment. The nmcndmtMit of Mr. Chetti was lost and the amendnumt altering 
the language of the prciamble so to provide the insertion of “GoUl or sterling 
exchange for the words “gold exchange” was acceptocL 

3foTrox FOR Final Readinu of the Bill 
The Bill, as trended, was then recommended for passage by Bir Basil who, in a 
•short spe^h, amrnied that, nothing in the measure was intendwl to iircjudiee the 
frank and full those subjects coverccl by the Iteerve Bank and Gold 

Bullion btandurJ Bill. If, during discussion of the Bill, he had n«e<l expressions 
which H' any wsy offended any members then he apologised to them. 

Bir Victor bassoon advised the House to throw out the llill. Bir Basil Blackett 
was tying them to the chariot wheel of the Fwleral lleservc llank, the very thing 
Sir Basil was advising tficm thrci^ years ago not to do. The Bill proiKisinl to fix 
irrevocably the price of the riij)ec in terms of gold prices. If the prices fell down, 
further TOjustment would be necessary. There was the possibility of China wanting 
gold m nitur^ if these fttirs proved groundless, what was lost if the decision was 
postponed? The mily result of throwing out the Bill would be to opiKiso the 
establishment of a B^erve Bank and gold bullion standard which would not be nn 
unmixed evil. Was the c^Jtablishment of this Bank and the bullion standard of so 
great importance as to justify tht‘in taking an irrevocable step? 

Dr. Suhrawardy, in a humorous sjiccch, said if the liiulings of the Currency 
Commission could not be accepted, there was hisser n^ason to accept the opinion 
of the Currency Ij^gue. His action in supporting Is. Od. was not bec^ausc be was 
Doiuid down to the chariot wheel of any party, but because he had the interest 
of his constituency at heart. 

, Jamnadas Mehta recounted his objections to Is. 6d. whose maiiitcnanco 
though currency manipulation had already caused a loss of Rs. 30 crores. N^on- 
omcials were, he said, very indignant at Government’s treatment. He hod not 
concluded when the President adjourned the House. 

On the 22nd MARCH the Assembly met to continue discussion on the Currency 
sixth sitting for the purpose. After interpellations, Mr, 
^MwADAS resumed his speech in opjiosing the final passage of the Currency Bill, 
•Me explained at length the evil effect oi the passage of the Bill on industries, labour, 
agnculture, and national finance. All gold in possession of the iicople woula 
depreciate in value by 12 half per cent causing a loss of nearly £250 millions. He 
jaw out the recent labour troubles showing that the evil ejects of the higher ratio 
. f~y ®lftrted and dismissals of labourers and reduction in iheir wages were 
multiplying at a rapid pace. 

Sir PURUSHOTHAMDAS THAKURDAS said that Mr. Jamnadas had shown t ha t 
ujUBtmcnt of prices had just begun. He asked Sir Basil to reply lo the nine points 
put t(^aid by the speaker, so that it would go into record. The charge would always 
at the door of the Finance Member of the Government of India lhat India’s 
resources lo the extent of £2fi millions were deliberately and avoidably frittered away 
arranged between them and the India Ofl&ce. There were only 
»o hau milboiis left in the Paper Currency Reserve and the speaker would not lie 
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Mirpnied if Sir Basil soon borrowed in London to maintain his ratio or export 
gold from India. He read out to the House the opinion of a missionary, a white 
man, working: among wiculturists who had written to him on the llith 
that for the pi]S|>osc of bolstering up the Budget, rural interests had been saennera 
and whatever good was done through measures of rural improvement would^ be 
eounter-balancod by the loss caused by the Is. 6d. ratio. He bad received a moving 
account of how thousands of artisans in Jaipur and Benares were threatened with 
Mnemployment in consequence of Is. 6d. ratio. India’s silver saving in ornaments 
were more than in the rupee, causing greater loss. He laid particular stress on the 

E oint that European newspapers and Europeans in India were all for Is. 4d., and 
e paid liis tribute of admiration to the courage of conviction of three European 
members who voted for Is. 4d, 

Mr. Arthur MOORE warmly repudiated the suggestion that the European members 
wore voting at the bidding of the Government. Those who sat behind Bir Darcy 
Lindsny were no less patriotic than those who sat behind Pandit Motilid and LtfUa 
I^ajpat Rai. Indeed, tfiev were thinking of the iiitcrcsta of no other country^ nor 
even their own country (England), but oi India alone. If the Assembly deprecuit«l 
the value of the ni|K*c, it would be lowering the value of the goods until gold 
prices adjusted themselves. The Finance Member agrc«l with him in this statement 
Sir Basil • In this stat<ement I agri3c. (Ijaughtcr.) 

Cbntinuing, Mr. Arthur said if they lowered the ratio, then the value of silver 
savings would be rcxluccd by 11 per cent which would mean dead loss to India. 

Mr. JINMAH said that though Mr. Suhrawardy hail yestenlay let loose his tongue 
of caluniiiy he would not take notice of it as the speech was maiden oration but he 
must remark that Mr. Huhrawardy had given no reason whatever for supporting* 
except that his common sense dictate it. Even common sense must have reason 
behind it. 


Pandit MALAVIYA said it was his sacred duty to speak on the Bill, for no 
measure of greater importaiico had come lieforc the Assembly during his membership. 
It was a measure for which the people of India would ever be sorry and would hold 
Government rc^spoiisible for committing this great injury. As to enormity of evil he 
quoted from (he issue of '^Statist”, a London journal, of August 19 1 6 which gave 
honest opinion on the views oi an English writer that the Govcniment’s post-war 
policy was to stabilise the ratio at as high a figure as jtiossibic and that Is. 6d. had 
l»wn previously determined by the Financ^i Member. There was no parallel in the 
history of Iiidiu to the present case and Uie maimer in which the Government had 
fixed 18 . 6d. Not only it avos made impossible for the Cbmmission to recommend any 
other ratio but the members were deliberately nominated not for probity and ability 
but for their Kiip]>ort of Is. Cd. OITicinls acted as one man at the bidding of Sir Basil 
Blacketts Indc<'<l, it aviis on the word of one man or two men, one here and one in 
London that the whole currency problem had been settled. Tne speaker had advoca- 
cd freedom of vote from the beginning, but Sir Basil would not let his group do it. 
They all knew the manner in ivhich pressure had been brought even inside the house 
by all means to procure a majority of throe votes ; but eliminating Government 
block it was char that Indian o|>!nion was for Is. 4d. and in this matter, as the 
“Statist” had Bai<l, it was Indian public opinion that must prevail. He ended 
This measure, Sir. will be an enormous crime against the Indian people if it is pnt 
on the statute book. 

The closure of ihe debate was then carried and the House rose 
for lunch. 


Aftur lunch, Sir Basil BLACKETT replied to the debate deali^with the arguments 
of non-officials, mainly of Sir Punishotamadas Thakurdas. fie regretted that 
discussion on the ratio should have attracted such warm attention on the part of its 
admirers thereby obscuring interest in other portions of currency refonn. He had 
himself stumps the country in one side and the Currency L^guc had, on the 
other side, done its best to bring argnments opposing Is. 6a. ratio. If more had 
voted for Is. 6d. it was liawuse the Govmimait had d<mc so much to bring the 
tme facts before the (‘Ountry for consideration. He still claimed that there was no 
argument on the side of Is. 4d. which was not answered in advance or in some 
of the excellent speeches made on behalf of the Government during the discussioiL 
Bir Ibirshotamdns had given 9 points to his 11 points. These 9 pt^ts were in a 
great measure simply a confirmation of his eleven points, none ol which had really 
been challenged. He ciaimed that the prices bad in a preponderant dqgree ad|ntted 
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tbeniielm 16 It. 6d. imtio and not to It. 4d. ior or tterlmiir since 1917 snd 
tilt only ratio ml which prices had the Ofmrtiinity of mdjutiinir theinselvet had 
been It. Gd. Answering the points of Sir rurushotamodas, the Finance Member 
said that Mr. Kikabnai Prmchand had from his own experience in buriiicss 
replied to the charge of the ditastrous consequence by the adoption of Is. 6d. 
ratio. In this connection, Sir Basil warmly protested ogniiiHt the unfair attacks 
made on Mr. Prcmchaiid and the nominated members for their not taking the view 
of the vocal sehodl of Bombay. His own view w^tis that the majority for Is. (kl 
would have been greater if the Congress Party had given freedom of vole. However, 
Sir Basil emphasised that no opportunity arose to stabilise the rupee at Is. 4d. 
in 1924. Indeed if this was done the rc^sults would have bexm as disastrous as 
it would have been if it hod been stabilised at two shillings in 1920. The so-called 
opportunity referred to by Sir Purushotamadas was a doubtful one. High prhxis in 
terms of the rui^ wore in no way disadvantageous to the well-being of the inossos. 
Instability of prices caused much gnxiter disturbance in a I'ountry like India tliun 
in industrialist countries in the West. However, on the whotc. the results of 
the ratio would be advantageous to the masses (applause). He too had received 
letters about 30 a week from all parts of India wishing him (fodspcxxl in his tight 
for the masses and he read a letter from an Indian who did not wish his identity to 
be disclosed simjxirting Is. 6d. 

As for deflation of currency, ho did not understand what was mmnt by Sir 
Purnshotamadas by normal expansion of curroiiey. When jiriecs were rising, 
currency had to expand and when they were falling i iiroaicy was contract'd. 
He would lay a statement on the table of the House giving his nqily to the 
statement issucil by Hit Punishotamdas and others in tluar joint, memorandum 
alhiging concealed taxation. He strongly protest'd against the accusations that the 
Government had not noted honestly in the matter. “The (lOvernmeiit has 
never approached this subject from any other |3oiut of view except that of tlie interest 
of the masses.” 

CuREENOY Bill Passed 

The Bill was then put to vote and was passed by the Assembly by C9 votes 
against 51 amidst oificial choera and opposition cries of shame. 

The Finance Bill 

Resolution On Tea Industry Withdrawn 

The House then took up the Flnaiico Bill. Sir Basil Blackett, moving its 
eonsideratiou, announced that he had decided to withdraw the resolution ho h^ 
tabled in connection with Uie tea industry in order to enable him to negotiate with the 
industry the exact manner in which tax on non-agricultural income was to bo 
impost without loss to the Indian exchequer. The tea duty was being abolished 
on that understanding. He acknowledged that there w'as some distinction necessary 
between tea ga^ens in various places. In some cases, no agricultural portion was 
above 50 per cent, in others below that. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami lyen w, expressed his surprise that the Finance Member 
hod not observed the principle of indicating the effect of voting on the demands 
by the House as to whether the Government was accepting the cuts or icstoring 
them and to what extent funds wen} needed under the Finance Bill. 

Sir Basil, interrupting, remarked that the cuts made no material diderence. 

Mr. Iyengar said tms was wide of the mark. The House must know' what hod 
been done with regard to the cuts carried by it. He particul^ly protested against 
the manner in wnich the House was being trifled with in that Sir Basil was 
withdrawing his resolution and wanted now to take his decision irrespective of the 
view of the House. 

Reduction Op Salt Duty 

Im the consideration of the Finance Bill to-day, discussion centred round the amend* 
talent lor the reduction of salt duty from Rs. 1-4-0 a maund to As. 8, As. 10^ As. 19 
and B& 1. The first amendment by Mr. C. Doraiswami Iyengar was lost without a 
division as Isgpat Rai had advised the Assembly to concentrate on Mr, 

Piakasam’s amendment for ten annas, that is, a reduction of the existing tax by 
Iw lt At the same time, Lalaji criticised the methods of granting monopoly to a 
Savoured few. Sir Basil Blackett promised to enquire into the question of monopoly 
oomi^ts were made. On the questkm of amtmdmcnt^ he pointed oiil 
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Ant tlie eAect of tedndii); salt duty to ten annas would be tbat tbm would be ksa 
of Its. 3,12,00,000 and remission of prorindal oontribations would, to that lextanti 
be affacM. * .a 

Despite this warning the Assembly carried Mr. Prakasam’s amendment by 50 
aipdnst 48 votes amidst unofficial cheers. The House then adjourned. 


Rkduotion In Price op Pobfcaro 

On the 23rd MARCH, the Assembly met an hour earlier than usual and eontintted 
the consideration of the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Doraiswnmi Iyengar moved reduction of the price of postcard to quarter anna 
and ailvocaterl it in the interest of the masses as since doubling of its rate poor 
people were using lesser numlicr of postcards. 

Bir B. N. Mitra, replying, showed th\i the loss as a result of the amendment 
would Ik! a crorc of rupees. He contested the view that the poor were suffering 
on account of the existing rates. The proposed reduction would retard postal 
development in the country and reduce its efficiency. The postal facilities at 
present w.^ro largely used by the urban population. U. B. A. subsidised the 
postal department for the sake of official correspondence. He refuted the charge 
that the department was over-staffed. If the motion was carried where was an 
extra crore to come from especially as prices and wages had gone up considerably 
of late. 

The amendment iras rejected by 53 to 61 and the schedule of the present rates 
was accepted. 

Reduction in Motor Ditty. 


The House then discussed the proposed rcKliiction in motor duty. Mr. Prakasam 
moved an amendment for restoring the 30 per cent, duty, being a justifiable tax 
on luxury. This was rejected. 


Export duty on Raw Hides. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami IYENGAR moved an amendment for keeping the 5 per 
cent, export duty on raw hides which the bill pro))osod to abolish. Tanning 
industry, he said, was the chief industry of his province and indeed was a key 
industry as was proved during the war. When the Government assumed control 
of leather manufacture, it was necessary to encourage and protect such industry. 
Abolition of the small cxi>ort duty would drive it to rack and ruin. He did not 
agree with the Fiscal Commission and the Todhuntcr Commission reports on the 
subjiHitt and held that the levy of export duty on raw hides was c^uite proper. 
By thus saving their semi-tannt^ goods, they would be helping the industry to 
build up manufacturing of leather goods. The argument that inferior hides were 
hit had lio force after the reduction of export du^ to 5 per cent and this leather 
was now being consumed internally to the full, bir Basil had acted in response to 
the Associated Chambers iii Calcutta who were interested in the export of raw 
hides and as in a number of other cases where Bir Basil had acted on the advice 
of the Associated Chambers he had done so hastily and without regard to Indian 
interests. If Sir Basil was op)K)8od to the export duty on principle lot him refer 
the case to the Tariff Board and propose abolition of the dutv next year by giving 
protection to the tanning industry in some other form. The 8p<^kcr quoted tlib 
opinion of Bir Gordon Fraser that the tanning industry was just reviving and 
should not be nipped in the bud by the Government's proposals. 

Mr. Dirarakaprasad Misra, in supporting the amendment, emphasised the views 
of Dr. Paranjpyc and Sa^or Jogendra Singh on the Taxation Committee. 

Sir Walter WILSON, opposing the amendment, admitted that the view of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce was not unanimous, but pointed out that the 
majority was in favour of the Governm^t prcnxisal to withdraw the duty. If it 
could be shown that the tanning industry needed protection, then the proper way 
to tackle it was to grant bounties, but not by' continuing, to impose a tax whichi 
was a war measure and which had considerably imeted the export trade. After all, 
it must be remembered that only inferior quality of hides was exported as tanners 
in India consumed the suptrior quality. There could, therefore, be no harm to the 
tauniiiE industry if export was stimulated. On economic grounds the tax wee bod 
and m\ on the producer and, therefore^ must be abolished. 

Mr. Shanmukham CHETTl informed that Sir Gordon Fruer had stated in his 
telegram that he could not approach ^ Walter Wilson as the CUcutta CSiambar 
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favoured the withdrawal^ of tho export duty. It was unwarranted to withdraw the 
duty without first conducting an enquiry into the position of the tanning industry 
which had demanded examination by the TariiT Board. 

Mr. Lamb, supporting removal of the duty, said the duty was a millstone round 
the nock of the producers of hides. A fifty year old established firm in Burma 
which was dealing with 90 per cent of hides in the province has lost heavily owing 
to continued imposition of tho duty. 

Pandit Nilakanta argued that the withdrawal of the duty would encourage 
export resulting in increased slaughter of cows and consequent ill-effects on 
agneuiture. 

Sir PUBUSOTHAMDAS said this was the third most important industry in the 
hands of Indians. The Federation of the Indian Chaml>crs of Commerce at its session 
at Calcutta unanimously 8up|)ortwl tho coiitiuuanco of ex|K)rt duty. He aski^ the 
housi) not" to be swayed by tix^hnieal aspect of objection to export duty but. kiHjp in 
view the history of the case. This industry stood so well by the. Government and the 
allies during the war that with the unanimous eoiisoiit of* both Indian luul British 
iritcriwts the export duty of five per cent was leviwi but now that, seven years had 
passed since the eoncUision of war, the Commerce Di'partment was forgettintj 
the service rendered by the industry. iSir Logi Watson had with 25 years 
exiHTicnce told the Government in the first Assembly of tho desirability of 
building up this industry in India. Was the House going to tolerate the rum of 
five hundred tanneries in Miulras and take a retrograde step 1 In fact, it was 
the wcxikened policy of the Gijvernment that has made Calcutia, Karachi ami 
Baiigtxm look forward to the alx^lition of the export duty. Jjet. thcj Housi* give 
a ddinitc lead to-day that the legislature of India wanknl to develop tho tanning 
industry so that in the provinces people interested solely in the export of raw hides 
could tlivcrt their attention to training and follow the example of Madras and 
IJniteil l^rovincxis. 

Mr. U. Khin MAUNG cndorsexl every word of Mr. Lamb and was glad that 
in this matter all the four meml>crs from Burma were unanimous and was thankful 
to the Finance Member for his firoposals. Li?t them follow the example of D. B. A. 
He hoped that the few export duties that still remained would also do removed as 
soon as possible. 

Sir Charles INNER said the Government had satisfied themselves that tho 
removal of the duty was tho right course to take from the [Kunt of India as a 
whole. The object of the imposition of the duty in 1019 was to encourage the key 
industry (tanning industry) in the Empire. Tlic duty was reduced to 5 per cent 
from ll> in 1923 because financial circumstances did not permit eompU?tc abolition. 
Notv, however, they tvere in a position to remove the duty. During the. last few 
years there had been a steady decrease in the cxj>ort of hide. He did not suggojtt 
that ox{>ort alone was responsible for it but in sjnte of this export duty there was 
hanlly any expansion of the tanning industry in India. What then was wrong 
vrith the Madras tanning industry ? Not the question of price but lack of demand 
and deterioration in quality. Sir Charles showed a rcprejientation from United 
Stat^ which imported the whole of Madras tanned Jiidc complaining that the 
quality had deteriorated. But for these two factors, there would have been large 
decrease in exi>ort. 

Sir Charles, proceeding, said that the Indian Industrial Congress of whom Sir 
Purushotamdas had spoken as having demanded retention of the duty might have 

g ot its due from the South Indian Chamber which was interested {in the subject, 
at the Government of India must look not from the point of trade which, as 
Mr. Lamb said, had been hit very hard and producers lost heavily. Should Madras 
tanners get 6 per cent protection at the expensed of the large class of producers 
in India and Burma. After all, it was the surplus hide that was exports. Why 
^^ould there be objection to it. Justice to Burma and India as a whole required 
the removal of the duty. 

At this stage closure of the debate was applied but the Chair called on Mr. Ariff 
who, thot^h ‘interested in the tanning industiy, was in favour of the Government's 
proposal in the interest of the producer of raw hides. 

Amendment Gaeried ry the President’s Castinq Vote 
lir. T. P r a kasam strongly advocated {the cause of the Madras tannimr industry, 
uotnre was again applied and the Honse^ accepted it and divided on Mr. Batiga- 
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iwami Iyengar’s amendment which resulted in 53 on dther side. When the 
President announced the voting results there were cheers from all sides of the 
House. Mr. Patel, giving his first casting vote, said the practice of the Chair being 
to stand for status quo, he would vote for the amendment which was declared 
carried amidst non-official cheers by 54 to 53 votes. 

Export Duty On Tea 

Mr. Mukhtar Sin^ next moved an amendment which was opposed to the pro- 
posed abolition of export duty on tea as the United Kingdom was th^rincipol 
consumer of Indian tea. This proposal too was for imperial preference. He asked 
whore would this preference end 7 

Mr. D. P. Misra supported the amendment in a speech which Sir Basil Blackett 
later complained was full of unfounded charges and allegations and inuendocs. 
The motion was lost. 

Other Amendments 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh made an unsuccssful attempt to exclude incometax in 
respect of joint income in Hindu families. Mr. Prakasam moved an amendment 
to omit the clause relating to sup^^rtax. 

^ Sir Basil, replying, asked whether the mover wanted the Government to go 
without revenue from incometax. It must bo a happy thing indeed. 

Mr. Prakasam : But your Government was run in those good old days without 
any revenue from incometax. 

Sir Victor Sassoon said while super-tax on companies had been abolished in 
England, it was still troubling Indian companies. As a matter of fact, it was in 
many cases acting as a double tax esp^^ially in the case of companies which held 
shares in other companies. The motion was negatived. 

The Finance Bill was then passed clause by clause. 

Motion For Passing the Finance Bill 


Sir Basil BLACKETT then moved that the Finance Bill as amended be passed. 
In doing so, he said that the reduction of Sait duty to ten annas would result in 
loss of revenue by three crores and twelve lakhs but there was certain amount 
of salt which had been issued on credit since 1st October last which would bring 
in revenue under 1-4 rate. He had not worked the figures of this but the House 
might rest assured that the total cost would bo something under three crores. But 
he gained nine lakhs under hides with powerful aid from an unexpected quarter. 
(Hear, hear.) Instead, therefore, of Bs. 364 lakhs as budget surplus they had a 
surplus of rather under one crore. Obviously, this position entirely altered the 
question of remission of provincial contributions which w^ould require reconsideration. 
He did not propose now to move for supplementary demands. 

Dealing with the realis^^d surplus of this vear, it had been brought to the 
Government’s notice from many quarters in this House and elsewhere that locus 
penitentiffi was desired at any rate by those who voted for reduction of salt duty. 
(Orics of No, no, in which Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s w'as the loudest.) 

6dr Basil: 1 can understand the Member from Bihar crying 'no’ because he has 
no interest whatever in remission of provincial contnbutions (laughter) but 1 
wonder if Mr. Lajpat Rai would be able to satisfy tlie Punjab electorate on the 
result of his action yesterday. Docs Mr. Jayakar realise in what position he has 
placed Bombay 7 Bengal members, perhaps, do not realise the possible effect of 
their action. Madras members when they return home next week would face 
constituents but an opportunity may arise for change in the situation by action 
in another place (Council of State) and for reconsideration at a later stage. 

Mr. C. S. Banga AIYAR moved the rejection of the Finance Bill and urged throw- 
ing out of the Bill on the plea of grievances before supply. He also attacked the 
policy of the Government in not giving effect to the resolutions passed by me 
Assembly. Referring to Lord Birkenhead’s speech oaUing for fidelity and fri^dsmp 
on the part of Indians, Mr. Ranga Aiyar asked whit better proof of fidelity^o 
Secretary of State asked for than that Non-co-operators and Swarajists had entered 
the House and taken the oath of allegiance to the King of England, his heirs and 
successors. Anything beyond was not imaginable. Did he expect that they in the 
House should dot the i’s and cross the t’s of the bureaucracy 7 Then he was very 
much mistaken. Indeed, to that, the only reply on the part of the popular rep^ 
sentatives would be an emphatic and conrinuous '^No.” Loiu Birkmihead had wanm 
to know the opinion of the rationally minded Indians. He had it in the form Oi a 
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demand for a round table conference in this House, all sections of which enthu- 
siastically supported it. Continuing, Mr. Ranga Aiyar said that ho could do no 
b^ter than to recall the splendid and cpoch-makiiig speech delivered by Pandit 
M^aviya in leading the rejection of the Biinuice Bill in 1024 and in doing so the 
speaker would take the House aspect by aspect of that sjxxMdi and dcOver the 
speech at least for three hours. (L^ud laughter in which Pandit Malaviya joined.) 
Mr. lianga Aiyar proceeded to say that the grievances enumerated by the Paudit 
on that occasion still Tcmaiiud unredrcsstHl and held good now as much as then. 
When Mr. Aiyar was remarking that the bureaucracy on the other side deservcMi 
to gOy Bir Alexander Muddiman, t5ir Clmrles innes, Sir Basil Blackett and Hir 
Bhuneudra Nath Mitra left the House one bv one amidst continued chocring and 
laughter which lasted several minutes. The House then adjourned. 

On the 24th MARCH resuming his s|)ecch gainst the Finance Bill Mr. Ranga 
Aiyar gave one by one a catalogue of his grievances on which he justified his 
advocacy for throwing out the f'inance Bill. The cases of the Maliaraja of Nabha, 
and of Mr. S. C. Mitra, a detenu member, were rccalltd. lie twitUd Hir i’urushot- 
tamdas for being so eloquent on Is. 4d. ratio, but backing out. when the test came 
for throwing out the bills. Hir Puriishottamdas vras not in his seat, but was 
brought in by Sir Victor HasK(H)u and was clieeriHl as ho enterixi. 

Mr. I^nga Aiyar next accuseil the Cjovenimeiit of deliberately driving a wedge 
ill the pan- Asiatic movement by sending Indian troops to shot the Chinese. He 
would rather see Indian i^t(^rests destroycil than use Indians to enslave the Chinese. 

As thi sjicaker had sjxiken for over an hour and some inemlMjrs from Coveni- 
ment and European block had withdrawn into tlie lobby Mr. Doraiswaini Iyengar 
interjected ‘ Have the Europeans left bjig and baggage.’’ The Euroixuin members 
thereafter soon walked in and Sir Darcy I-indsay moved closure of the debate. 
The President said no pr(^^'ed(^nt existetl of the closure being accepUd in the middle 
of a speech and he would not like to create a bad prtsccdenl and even if oil the 
honourable members w’cre on one side and the s|X5aker was alone, the chair would 
stand for tlic rights of the minortty ; but he hoixxl the siicakcr would not abuse 
the indulgence given to him. 

Sir Alexander Miuldiman, on a |K)int of order, said that Standing Order 29 
laid down that a member w^hile speaking should not use the right of speech for 
the purpose of w'ilfully and ]K?rsistentIy obstructing the business of the House. 
The spwxrh of Mr. Ranga Aiyar had gone beyond the limits of reasonable discussion. 

The Pn«ident said so far he saw no reason to regard the 8p(HM;h us one made 
for the pur|x>se of wilfully and persistently obstriicting the business of the Assembly. 
He askixi the Home Mcmlier to put himself into the shoes of Mr. Ranga Aiyar 
and consider w’hcthcr he would not in the circumstances in which the honourable 
member was making a speech, make the same speech. The Home Member bowed 
to the chair and withdrew witliin 5 minutes, Government and European benches 
were left by others leaving liardly a dozen occupants. 

Finally, Mr. Ranga Aiyar concluded just before 12 after having spoken both 
yesterday ami to-day for two and a quarter hours. 

Pandit MALAVIYA explained at length why he would not share the responsibi- 
lity for supporting the Finance Bill which was based not on a real surplus 

but on indire(!t taxation. Was not Government extravaganco indelibly written on 
the stones of Delhi ? Had the Railway Board been Indianiscd ? Then, as for 
military policy and expenditure, it was a sad talc. The Queen’s Proclamation has not 
been put into effect and Indians were kept out of the army. There was no 

Sandhurst. Lord Macaulay’s noble words had condemned the opium policy directed 
to render the people more amenable io the British control. As for the currency 
muddle^ it was going to the life, heart and core of their national existence. 
Banks had not been established while the proposed reserve, by taking away control 
from the Assembly, would be of greater danger than oi benefit. What they 

wanted was a State bank. People were not robust. In^nt mortality was high, 

companies were not flourishii^. The Government of India annually brou^t up a 
Finance Bill for which the House had no resf>onsibility. 

Pandit Malaviya asked the Government whether Indians had been found wanting 
in any sphere that they had been tried in. If Indians had full power ^ey would 
not plunge the countiV into war or expose her to danger, but would vote sufficient 
f^ds lor the army. There was not only scope for riSuction in miiitaTy budget but 
also the Home Government should boar a greater portion of the Imperial 
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defence and the War Office should not continue to impose its will on the British 
Parliament. 

Oontinuinc. Pandit Bfalaviya said he appealed to the Englishmen to prove their 
friendship and fidelity. India had done it during the last war and if, according to 
Mr. Saunders and Mr. Wentworth Jjewis another war was coming in ten year& 
there was greater reason for winnii^ Indian people^s good-w'ill. He, however, warned 
amnst the forward policy. He finally appeals to the Indians to show the same sense 
of unity and discipline which had now heen achieved by the British in their great 
Empire. 

Sir Basil Blackett, replying, first announced that demands under Executive 
CSouncil. Railway Board, and Army Department had bexin restorcxl and that the cut 
of Rs. 11,000 made in the last item had been accepted. lie asked Pandit Malaviya 
to rc«d what the BrusBcls Conference had to say against a State Bank and for a 
Central Hank. He protested against the suggestion that the War Office imposed its 
will on India and on the Briti^ Parliament. As for Kathiawar |>orta, he gave an 
assurance to Bombay members that an urgent solution was being considered. Firstly, 
they wanted the present conditions not to emitinuc. H(*cnn(l]y, they must ensure 
the fiscal interests of the Central (lovernmcnt and cornm<.*rcial interests of the various 
mrto and the need for development of ports in India for the good of India. Sir 
Basil was about to argue against Pandit Malaviya’s suggestion for throwing out 
the Finance Bill when Pandit Malaviya said he had merely stated he could not 
support the Bill. 

FfNANCJB Bill Parsed 


The motion for the passage of the Finance Bill as amended was put and carried by 
66 to 29. Borne Nationalists including Pandit Malaviya voted with the Congressmen 
and others remained neutral, while the Independents vot(xl for the Bill. 

Cold Btandaud And Resebvk Bank Bill 

Sir Basil Blac'kctt next movcjd reference to a .loint Committee of both 
Houses with a mcmlicrship of 28 the Gold Btandard and Reserve Bank Bill. Mr 
Jamnadns Mehta^s objection to refcTcnw to a .Toint Commitbe was not a(‘(‘cpted by 
the House. Bir Basil Blackett ]) 0 !iilcd out that they wanted all tlie best brains 
available to go into the Bill and the Iirnwrial Bank Act Amendment Bill >yould also 
be Bubniittcu to the same Committw. The House adopUxl Bir Basil's motion. 

Salary of Indian Privy Councillors. 

Bir Alexander Miiddiman then moved the Assembly to consider resolution which its 
predm«sor had rejected with regard to providing Indian experience on the Privy 
Council and fixing India’s contribution towards tht*ir salary. He had brought this 
resolution ns ho thought that its rejection by the last Assembly, had l)een criticised 
even in quarters not friendly to (ho Government. Secondly, the Council of State on 
the motion of a noii-otticial intmber had accepted the proposed reform without 
division. This reform was very dear to his heart and was of great importance to 
India. To tliosc who opposixl it in order to break a link with the Empire, he had 
no words to address. But to those who wished to sixj a Supreme Court in India 
he would say that acccptiincc of his resolution did not stand in the way of their 
agitating for a Supremo Court. No doubt in course of time India might like to 
have her own Supreme Court ; but it was not in sight yet— not even on the 
horizon. He would frankly tell the House that the question ^ of a Supreme Court 
was certainly not likely to be decidcxl in a hurry. Why not then accept this 
improvement which would benefit the eimntry for a considerable i)enod of 
years. He n?fu8ed the suggestion that India in this matter was not as well 
treated as the Dominions and the Colonies. On the other hand the Brit^U 
Government by agreeing to increase by ten times their contribution was treating 
India lietter than any part of the Empire. Those who suggested that Indians should 
sit in the Privy Council must remember as to how^ many brilliant Indian lawyers 
except of course those Indians who had been anglicised would care to go to England 
on a salary of £8,000 per annum. If the House refu^ the share of India, Aerc 
would be still lesser chance of getting any Indian to sit on the Privy Couucii with a 
salary of £4,000 per annum. The House had in this matter full responsibiHty 
and the GoviTnment would accept its verdict finally. By voting down the motioo. 
they would make the British Government drop their legislation for addiUonai 
contribution and would lose the opportunity of making the Privy (Jouncil into an 
unrivalled tribunal, at least for the present. (Applaos^, 
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An Amendment 

Mr. Aney moved an aroondmcnt to provide for the appointment of perBOiw who 
are bom /Sete reBidents of Indio. He said that there was no dearth of capable Indians 
who would make good privy councillors. The amendment, if acccplinl, would 
enable them to accept the ri«olution. • , , v 

8ir Hari Singh Crour stood for a Supreme Court in India and fcaml that the 
acceptance of the proposal would stand in the way of a Supreme C<»url in India 
for which the time was propitious, as the Statutory Commission was about to 
come to India. They must have a Supreme 0/Ourt to uphold the constitution of 
the country. T^he House then adjourned. 

Privy ConNCTLU^Rs’ Salary 

Next day, the 25th MARCH, discussion was resumed on the Home Member’s 
resolution moved yesterday reganling the Ihivy Council. ^ 

Mr. S. Srinivasa IYENGAR in o]M*ning the d(‘ba(c said that i 

I iMll ItV ini'* 


no case 

had been marie out for this oxtniordinary pro|H>sition by the Home 
Member. Mr. Iyengar held that the British ExcherpuT alone should \M*aT the 
oDst. He did not understand why Indian exporiemr was eonsid<*nHl n«v<»ssary for 
the Privy Council. Certain weighty sections in India had greatiT eonlidence in 


and zainiiidarH than 
in such easi'H 
hiinsidf with the deiiuuid 

to be eoneeiverl in the Ixst iiiter(‘Hi of 


purely iJritish judges who woiihl In* able to drvide eases without hias imixirlnl from 
linlia. They were not sure they would get Indians or others of the right type. 

The Privy Cbuncil was iiitendcHl more as a luxury for sowcars arnl zain 

as a necessity for the litigant iiuhlic. He would have f»M'S enliaiictHi in 
to discourage litigation and apfHals. Ho fully ussoeiatwl ’ ' 
for a Supreme* Court. 

Mr. Allison considered the rosohition - 

Indiiu Men of first rate ability and full vigour should go int<» tluw places. Mi. 
Alley’s amendment W'as unno*(*essary since if aide Indians aiM*eptt*d thii oiler, tueso 
ai»l)6intment8 should go to them. 

Mu NEonv’s Amendment 

Mr. NEOGY movcvl another ameiulment whi<*h ])urporhtl to pay no salary from 
the Indian revenue, but would allow an allowance of two thonsaiid ponnos jw-r 
annum in case the person apiminUHl to tlie Privy Council has an Indian doinn’iic. 
This would b<* in addition to the salary as paid from the British l Achc<|Ucr. I ins 
hon^ analogy to overseas pay. Kir Kaiikaraii Nair had spiK'ial »|uahlic!ilion to speaK 
on the suiiject and he hau stattMl that so long as Hindu and iMushm laws were not 
codified, tlicre must he Hindu and Muslim jiidg<*s. 

Mr. Nirmul OITUNDKR »nid that the IVivy (‘(mncil waH a Hritijh iiiRtj- 

tution on which they could not confer juriKdiefion. Now dial the N'cretai y oi ^ 
ox|)en8cs had after consideraldo agitation laK'ii traiisfcrnMl to Jiril isJi reve i < , 
the House w'ould be stultifying itself by agreeing to bear a part of the cxpiiiscs. 

Mr. G. P. SINHA woiiderwl why Horne Member was anxious t-o improve 
the Privy Gouiicil wdum he had failed to separate tin; jmlieial from the 
function. He quoted to liis support the opinion «»f AlMlur uanim. 

The speiiker complained of ])olitical bias in the Privy Council det isions at times. 

Mr. JAYAKAR said the Home Memlier had made the effreffimis riiislake of eon- 
fininjc his opponents to three cattiRorics. The spi-aker laloiimd to a '‘iiimi. tie 
did not believe the time was ripe for a Kupreine Court iii India ; hut, Jus '* • 
which might look novel was that the exiMiriment of im porting Indian 
into the Privy (jouneil as a result of the Act of 18.13 had J 

But hitherto the fact that this place did not. carry a sala^ had 
into a job. He would toll frankly that his profession in ^ 

weight to the judgment of British judges who wore ni»i«)int<d ; J, 

This resolution exaggeratcil the imiiortance of Indian exjM riciirc. He held , 

the whole the Privy CouncU dmsions had not bmi f 

prejudice complained of was due entirely to the clement of ^ Inflian 

Wbeen imported to the Privy Council. After all. why f f 
experience, especially when no Indian of recpiisite ability 

spend years in London ? Indian law was the most Vwiu mwi 

imitation and reflection of the Engdish law. Did Mr. Allien 

possessing first rate ability and full vigour of nnnd would lx 

retiring A«r full service in India ? The sixaikcr’s view was that they woulu he 
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Toting lor jobbery by fixing a salary which would make these posts jobs which file 
third and fourth rate meii^ the more unscnmuious, the more sdicming and designing 
men would accept to continue the process of money-making in retirement. 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, in replying to the deba^ wished the House discussed 
all subjects as frankly and with such abduce of prejudice as his resolution had 
brought fourth. He was surprised to hear the argument against multiplicity of 
courts from Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar as every attempt the Government made to 
reduce appeals was oi>j:K>scd by members opposite and he was surprisod to hear the 
argument from one who had been a member of the legal profession with honour 
and profit and owed all he had made to the practice in courts. Mr. Jayakar’s 
speech was the most interesting, but he repudiated most strongly that there was 
any jobbery and asked wht'tncr any one denied whether a succession of judges 
of Indian experience, judges like Mr. Peacock Wilson and others, had not brought 
to the Privy Council strength rather than weakness. (Applause.) Could any one 
deny that the influence of the Privy Council continued to be the most valuable 
in regard to the administration of law in this country ? (Applause) And here was 
an opportunity not for jobbery but for improving the macninery still further by 
providing rcosoiuiblo remuneration to attract the best men. Mr. Allison had, in 
a remarkable srwjcch, answered those who stood for a ^Supreme Court. The Home 
Member would have considered Mr. Neogy’s amendment seriously: but it was 
impossible as it would incun that those appointed with Indian domicile would get 
152,200 after deducting [KMision and those without Indian domicile £*.'1,800. Here 
was an optmrtunity to strengthen the Privy Council for the benefit of the ixx)ple 
of this country. 

Resolution Carried 

Mr. Aney withdrew his amendment in favour of Mr. Neogy’s ; but Mr. Neogy 
wished to amend his resolution in the light of the Home Members criticism, but 
was not allowed. He also withdrew his amendment and the original resolution of 
the Home Member which the lost Assembly had rejected was to-day carried by 50 
votes against 49 amidst ofiicial applause. 

Supplementary Demands 

The House then voted six supplementary demands for grants moved by Mr. 
Parsons^ Railway Financial Commissioner, without discussion except on the question 
of location of a ck^ring accounts office. Mr. Parsons said it was almost certain 
that both on grounds of dficieiicy and economy it would be located at Delhi. They 
were locating the crew division headouarters at Lucknow and were doing everything 
possible to bring back to Lucknow those who had been transferred to Calcutta. 

Official Bills 

Sir B. N- Mitra introduced a Bill amending the Mines Act with a view to intro- 
duce compulsory shift sysUmi which already prevailed in some mines. The Bill 
was circuIaUHl tor opinion. 

On the motion ot Bir Charles innes, the House concurred in the recommendation 
of the Ck)uncil of Htote to refer the Bill consolidating and amending the law relating 
to provision, maintenance and control of lighthouse by the Government to a joint 
committee of both Houses. 

The Bocratary announce that the Council of State had agreed to the Currency 
Bill OB passed by the Assembly. Some members in the Congress benches 
cried ^shamo’. The Houre then adjourned. 

On the 2Gth MARCH the Assembly met to consider a large number of pending 
Bills, both those which have already been passed by the Upper House and await 
concurrence of the Assembly, and those which await introduction. Among the 
latter were included Bills amending the Divorce Act and the Bor Council Act. 

Committee On Reserve 'Bank Bill 

On the motion of 6ii Basil Blackett, the Assembly agjreed to the appointment of 
the following from the Assembly to sit on the Joint Committee on Bills r^ 
lating to the Reserve Bank md the amendment of the Imperial Bimk Act : 6ur 
Basil Blackett, Sir Purshottamdas. Mr. S. Ohetti, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. Ranga- 
swami Iyengar, Mr. Kelkar, Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Pasil Bahimtullah, Raja Gasan- 
toali Khan, Mr. ArifT, Mr. Cooke, Sir Victor Bassoon, Mr. Kikahhal Ptemchand and 
Mr. Iyengar. 


28 ILUU 'ixi i D^BAT^ ON BALT TAj[ ^ 

Mr. Jiunnadas Mehta ang^ted that there ehonld be a pr eliminar y «iMi.,| . of 
the committee on Monday. Sir Basil said he would try to arrange it. 

Mr. Aravamuda Iyengar, Financial Under-Secretary, then moved the Assembly to 
agree to the Bill amending the Madras Salt Act as passed by the Ci>uncil of State. 

Mr. Bangaswami lyenw moved an amendment which was supiwrted by Mr. 
Duraiswami Iyengar and Mr. Nilkanthadas for the purpose of ensuring that the 
proposed Bill did raise the existing tax. 

The amendments were negatived and the Bill passed without change. The 
Assembly also passed on the motion of Mr. Bhore the Bill amending the Provident 
Fund Act as passed by the Council of State. 

Voluntary Police 

The Home Member next introduced an important Bill in the Assembly to con- 
stitute a volunteer police. The Bill, he said, while encouraging the growth of the civic 
sense, would provide material assistance to the authorituH) in the preHorvation of 
law and order. The appointments will be honorary except for out of rocket 
expenses and compensations for illness or iniur\\ The duties of the forci^ will im 
include investigatiou or prosecution and it will have the rights, privilm^s anti 
protection granted by the Police Act in the discharge of I'olictj dutiw. 'file force 
will have both rank and file and officers, but will be under the direclioii aiui control 
of the Police Superintendent. Such a force may be raised by the District Magis- 
trate for use in the district under the general and si^ccial control of the lociU Gov- 
ernment concerned. Similar action can be taken in the Presidency towns. 

Forebt Amendment bill 

Sir Hari Singh Gour moved that the Bill to consolidate the law rihitiiig to 
the transit of forest produce and duty leviable on timlKT and other forest produce as 
passed by the (Council of State be taken into consideration, lie said that it was 
merely a consolidatinfj measure and w’as the outcome of the lalmurs of the Statutory 
Law llevisions Committee. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar’s motion to circulate the Bill having l>oen ruled out 
of order by the Deputy President he moved that it be redern^d to a Seb'ct (^nn- 
mittoe. He complained that the operation of the Forest Act eaiised great hardship 
to labourers and agriculturists. 

Mr. Aney strongly Buptx>rted him holding the view that the Bill was not only 
a consolidation measure, but that a number of setrtions had Imh^i by the 

Statutory llevisioii Committee who had not apparently studiwl Uie subject itilly. 
For instance, under Section 34 of the present Act, it was iiicumlieni on the I<h*aI 
Government to enquire into the rights of private jicrsoiis l>efore diT.laring a pii^eo 
of land as Forest area and if the section was omitted as proi) 08 ed in the Bill the 
rights of many individuals would be annihilated. 

Sir Alexander Mnddiman, replying, said the Ijaw Revision Committee did not 
merely put acts together but cut off any secticn which had ceased to opiTate or to 
be useful. The question of substance underlying the Bill could not be raiswi. 

ITie House divided and carried by 51 to 46 Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar’s motion 
for a Select Committee. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar thereupon put forward the names to constitiife the 
committee but some Independents challenge the motion which was passcfl by 37 to 34. 

The President remarked that the Chairman of the Select CommiUe<5 w'ould do well 
to keep in view that as this was a consolidating Bill no amendment olher than that of a 
formal aud drafting nature would be in order. (Laughter.) He then adjourned the 
House. 


Discussion On Salt Tax 


On the 28th MABCH the Secretary of the Aesembly read a commnni(»tion from 
Uie CouncU of State reg^ing the Salt Tax which the CongrcBS and NaUonaliat 
benches recetved with cries of^shame. 


Sir Basil BLACKETT then moved the House to accept t^am^dment of the 
Council of State restoring the Salt tax to Ra. 1 4 per roaund. /K 

Honse he said was whether the Central taxpayer be relievrf or provincial uxpayer be 
benefitted. If they chose the former course they would be accuse by thyirovinci* 
ofbreadioffiuth. Hemade it dear that the Government were^t pr^^to adop^ 
itth eniedienta such as the reaction of sinbng fund or other ch^ 
nty (La^hter and some ironical ‘Hear hear.V at the expense of the Indian taxpayer 
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to give np provincial contributions as well as Balt Tax this year. (Official applause). 
The reduction of Salt Tax to ten annas would leave with them 141 lakhs surj^us only 
of which eighty lakJis was non-recurring which meant that only a portion of pro- 
vincial contributions would be remitted and with the loss of permanent revenue of 
312 lakhs in respect of Salt Tax they might have to ask even the Bengal Government 
to pay its contributions next yiSar. (Laughter.) Then again some (jtovemments, 
particularly the Bombay Government would be immerliately faced with the prospect of 
additional taxation. These contributions were hampering both provincial and (Central 
Government. I^et them make a final effort to get rid of them. The House would be 
laying a strong foundation for future successful finance if it endorsed the Govern- 
ment recommendation for the acceptance of the Council of State’s amendment. 
(Applause). 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU opposed the motion of the Finance Member in the 
Assembly to-day. Though ho was conscious of the poor chance of success he 
opposed it in order to put on reconl once again the utter hollowness of the 
constitution. The House wtw being askcid to go back upon its previous decision 
and say ditto to, or ratJicr submissively n^gistcr, the decree passcMl ny that August 
House, (Ironicjil laujjhter), the Gouncil of State, in its wiwlom. It w^ wrong to 
impose a tax on an iiidiRjwiiHahle article of food, it was wicked to continue to levy 
it over a succession of years and now it was criminal to insist on a higher rate 
being realistMl from a mmisluHl p<M)ple w'hose re})rcsent.ativ(« in their helplessness 
felt themselves jnstififnl in agnHing to the lover rate of As. 10 ; but as they were 
the (Jtipph^d rep rcs(‘n tali vcH of a paralysed jMoph*, the Government w’cre Ixjnt on its 
pound of flesh. The argn merit that the Irond fpive no jot of blood w’ould not avail 
for the simple reason that there were other instruments it the luiiids of the Govern- 
ment which could draw Idood as wiil as flesh. They, therefore, contented Iheinselves 
with pleading for the half [lound but the Council or Elders decided otherwise. It 
was a House where thoni was a nominal elcctixl majority but really the plain 
oniiimry men were only 21 because the rest were either otfieials or nominated 
members or those eleeUxl members who belonged to KurojKjaii constituencies or 
bc^jewellcd m(‘n or those with titkxj from (l.(\J.E., to Khan Bahadur or those who 
were aspirants for honours. Of course there wore a few honourable exceptions 
among them but the fact was that there were only 21 men w’ho were plain and ordinary. 
A House so (‘onstituted had undone tlie work of the Assembly which was being 
asked to eat tlie humble pie. It was a form of ix'iuiliswl extortion they W'cre 
RubjeeUx] to under the eonslitutioii. This w'as how the Assembly was being asked 
to exercise its opportunities of showing their jwwers and ]^)rd' Birkenhead was 
taking his own time to assure himscrlf ns to whether the Reforms have Ixx^n 
or ore likely to be a success or a failure. This Assembly had shown enough 
co-operation since the eommeiU’cment of this session. Who could deny this fact 
and what was the reply of Lord Birkenhixid ? “India may perhims get something 
which is real and something which is more permamait.” So on Lord Birkenhead’s 
own showing India had nothing approaeliing a re.al constitution. This w'ould lie an 
eye-optuKiT to those W'ho were looking forwanl to the early appointment of the 
rltaiutory Commission and w’hat they might exptx*t from it. India was tied 
hand and foot to this constitution mid given s|HX>n fetxliug at the hands of 
those who guarded them and Ijord Birkenhead asked, “What will you Indians 
do if we Bntisliers leave India ?” That is the cruel irony of the situation. The 
Assembly asked for the release of Mr. S. 0. Mitra who was unjustly detained. Theja 
in regard to sending troops to China without consultii^ the Legislature they were 
gagged by the E.xecutive. The Bengal Detenus were offered only a changed form of 
unprisonment. Tlwire was a vote of censure on the Railway Board and the Execut- 
ive Council and then a stiff fight over the Currency Bill. They knew the result. 
The crowning act was now in the treatment accorded to the Assembly which w^is 
being asked to submit to lqi:ali8od extortion. Was this House going to be dictated 
to by the ( Jouncil of State which had no power in case of the money Bill ? 
The honour of the Assembly was at stake and he asked those who voted last time 
for reduction to stick to their view and those who voted against reduction to uphold 
the honour and dignity of the House and not to be misled oy Bir Basil’s threat of 
remission of Provincial OontributionB, because they all held that it was possible not 
only to reduce the Balf Tax but also remit the Irovincial contributioDS. (Loud dicersX 

Mr. Aney recalled how the House of Commons threw over the Mon^ Bill amended 
by the House of Lords. But in kicking this Bill out of the House the Aasanldy woida 
not be uncivil (laughter) but would civily r^t it 
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Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar said reduction in duties on motor cars and tea helped the 
rich and the only action the Assembly took for the sake of the poor was being ohal* 
leiM^ by the Government. According to him 167 lakhs worth ot Salt Tax was paid 
by Madras in a year and the remission gave them 165 lakhs only. Madras woula be 
a loser by two lakhs. He repudiated the suggestion that Madras members previously 
supported Salt Tax because they were opposed to a Non<Brahmin Ministry. Had 
Mr. Murtza and Mr. Ohetti become Brahmins after coming U> Delhi ? (Laughter). 

Sir Gteorge Paddison warned that the Madras Government's policy of introducing 
compulsory education, repairing and building roads would be suspended and the depress* 
od class people would be most disapiK>int(^. The House would 1}C showing strength 
rather than weakness by reversing its decision and showing that it really wishea to 
stand by the poor (Applause). 

Mr. Acharya wanted to know what proportion of this remission would go to the 
Transferred Departments. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz reminded the House lost they should forget that the Punjab was 
as vitally interested in remission of contributions as Mmlras and Bombay. 

l^ia Ghaznafarali felt that no way liad benm shown for remitting contributioni 
as well as reducing Salt Tax. 

Mr. Mahomed Yakub deprecaUd the attacks on the Upper House. Ho would 
choose the lesser of the two evils by voting for the Salt |)uty. Village life would 
remain unafTocted by reduction in Salt Duty, but remission of contributions would go 
far to improve their lot through education and sanitation. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy twitted those members who siwke on the ratio qiK^stion as 
pleading for the masses but who were now absent. IMerriiig to Sir Basil’s threat 
of a jxjssible revival of the iiii}X)sition of Provincial Contribution from Bengal if 
the Salt Duty was not restored to one and four, Mr. Neogy said the case of Ihm^ 
was entirely different. It was granted remission even in the deficit year of 1921. 
The Finance Member could not go back on the Joint Parliamentary Coinmittoo’s 
recommendation. 

Sir Basil retorted that if the Salt Tax was reductHl a new situation would bo created 
which would have to be considiTod. The best thing for Mr. Neogy to safeguard the 
provincial interests would be to vote with the (lovernment. 

Mr. Neogy said they could sit round a table to discuss where to find money 
from in lieu of Salt Tax reduction and as to whether they should raise a sinking 
fund. 

Mr. Cocke said as most of the Bombay members were absent he was anxious 
to put in a strong plea for his presidency. He denied that supporters of reduction 
would really benefit the poor and that those who opposed it were .against the 
interests of the poor. 

Sir Basil Blackett said Mr. Yakub had pul the case very squarely. They must 
vote for what was best for the benefit of the country. He did not accept the 
compliment that he was such a clover financier that he could produce another 
rabbit out of his hat. (Laughter), He could say that Is. 4d. ratio in this case 
was the natural ratio. (Laughter). It existed before the Keforms and was raised 
to 2s. 8d. only for a year. “If I were sujierstitious and finding tlmt Is. 4d. has been 
BO unlucky this session then 1 may be nervous about the result. But I will finally 
appeal to the House to help the Governments of the provinces to get rid of their 
contributions and start a new era that we hope will ^awn with the next y®w. 
Then the Finance Member will cease from worrying you with dilemmas and the 
provinces will be at rest (Applause). 

The House then accepted the closure and the motion to take the Conncil of 
8tate*8 amendment into consideration was put and carried by 52 against 41. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta then wanted to reopen the question by discussing how the 
&bt redemption scheme could come to their help. About 10 minutes were 
in discussing the point and finally the President ruled^ that, while the Houm mui 
in principle accepted merely to reverse its own vote in favour of As. 10 wd 
it was open for them to consider which other rate lie substitu^, it would not m 
desirable at this stage to traverse the same ground- He therefore' put to v(^ tne 
amendment in favour of restoring the salt tax to Is. 4d, per maund and the House 
eeoepted it without division. 

The Assembly next agreed to a supplementary demand of 2 52 lakhs 
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Tbe Bengal Tenancy Bell 

iMisUUiyo buBincBS wab then taken into consideration. Sir Alexander Muddiman 
askm the House to pass the Bengal Tenancy Bill as passed by the Council of State. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt wanted it to be adjourned sine die. 

Mr. Neo^ suggested consultation of Ben^ and Bihar Councils. 

Memrs. Gayaprasad Singh and Sarfraz I&ssain from Bihar supported Mr, 
Neojy’s plea. 

Home lumber agreed to have the consideration adjourned till the Simla 
DesBioii and in the meantime to consult the local bodies concerned. 

OrnciAL Bills 

Tto Hou^ passed without discussion the bill amending the Presidency Towns 
^d Provin;^ Insolvency Acts and also gave the Home Member leave to introduce 
tour n^ bms:^l) Amending the Civil Procedure Code^ Section 96 to give effect 
to the Banian Committee’s proposal in this connection. (2) Amending the Divorce 
Act to provide for the appointment of an officer to exercise in India duties of the 
Proctor. (3) Amendii^ the Bar Council’s Act to give effect mostly to the 
recommendations of the Bar Oommittoo Paragraph 21 for regulating seniority and 
pr^aumence among the Advocates. ^4) A bill to constitute a temporary volunteer 
police force for local service. The Home Member characterised this as u moderate 
reform; but it would bo a valuable adjunct to the regular police force as was the 
impmsion he gathered during the funeral strike m England. The House passed 
the bill amending the Sea Customs Act as passed by the Council of State. The 
question of election of departmental standing committees was held over till the 
n^t session. Sir Hari Singh Gour was allowed to introduce the Age of Consent 
Bill. 

The House was then adjourned sine die amidst cheers from all quarters at the 
yd of their strenuous labours. It may be well to record that 43 sittings of the 
Assembly have taken place this session, that 35 divisions took place of which 
(fovemment won 19 and lost 16, the total votes cast for the Government being 
1,834 as against 1776. 


THE AUTUMN SESSION 

SmiA^lSth A UQ UST 192 7 

The fist autumn srasion of the third Legislative Assembly opened at Simla on 
the 18th Augustl with the hon. Mr. Patel in the chair. The agenda was 
foirljf heavy. Besides an hour spent on questions and the consideration of a 
moUon of adjournment moved by Mr. K. C. Boy on the subject of the East 
Africim Federation, there were various motions made for elections to standing 
committees. The other business included the presentation of the volum- 
incus report with the dissenting minutes on the Reserve Bank Bill, the introduction 
of three Tariff Bills, refyence to a select committee of the Volunteer Police Force 
Bill and the final disposal of the Bar Councils Bill and the Merchant Shipping 
(Haj pilgrmage) Bill. 

The adjournment motion of Mr. K. C. Boy which was discussed in the afternoon 
was the one which the Government could not oppose without openly confessing 
that it was a subordinate branch of the British administration. It urged the need 
for adequate Indian representation on the forthcoming enquiry by a special com- 
mission on East Africa. Earlier in the day Sir Basil Blackett had initiate himself 
as the leader of the House by opposing this motion of adjournment on the ground 
that it was not a matter of urgent importance for the Government of India and 
already made fall representation on the subject But the bubble was pricked when 
the President put a crucial question : *Had the Government urged adequate ^Indian’ 
xepra^tation’ 7 Sir Basil faltered and replied that th^ had ur^ the lepresentation 
of ‘Indian mterests’. 

Tito debate in the afternoon broui^t out foots which Mr. Boy as a mend^er of 
the Colonies Committee was singularly fitted to disclose and proved that ail 
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talki of Balogiiaidinfi; Indian interests was sheer hypocrisy. Pandit Konzm, Mr. 
:^gaBwami lyenw and Dr. Gour strongly supported the pto for the grant ol the 
fnll right of Indians in sharing in the trustoeahip if it was to devolve on the im- 
migrant communities of whom Indians historically, numerically and commercially, 
had a supreme claim. Sir Muhammod Habibulla in vain tried to build a conven- 
ient theory on some eye-wash of phrases found in the recent White Paper. Kla 
reply was naturally dubbd by Mr. Roy as disappointing and when the motion of 
censure was put Sir Muhammad contented with declaring ‘no’ but did not cSallenge 
a division. 

Of the other business outside the order pai)er, the resolution on the Gujarat, 
Orissa and Sind floods was timely giving expression to the intense feeling of sym- 
pathy roused by the floods throughout the country. It was happy too that the 
Viceroy had made a personal donation of Rs. 500 and Mr. Patel’s annoucement of 
this gave a special significance to the adoption of the resolution. 

Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Bill 

Select Committee’s report. 

Sir Basil Blackett then presented the report of the joint committee on the Gold Stand- 
ard and Reserve Bank Bill, together with the minutes of dissent At the outset 
all were agreed that the Bill, as ri»drafted. rcflwUxi a substantial measure of agreement 
on a large number of important points. Sharp dilferonce of opinion cxisUd on the 
question as to whether the Reserve Bank should be a purely Stale bank without 
share capital or one with private share capital, and also on the question of constitu- 
tion of the directorate. 

Regarding the former c^ucstion, the majority view, embodied in the main report 
and accordingly incorporattxi in the revistnl Bill, was in favour of a purely State bank, 
because in their opinion a private shareholders’ bank would tend to bo controlled 
by vested interests and would, therefore, fail to secure the confidence of the Indian 
public, and its utility to the public might even be enlarged by a conflict of inter- 
ests within the management of the bank between the Indian and external capital. 

Official View. 

The minority view, which in sense might be said to represent the oflieial view, 
held fast to the scheme of a private share captial bank, for in the absence of a 
body of shareholders, to whom the directorate can be answerable and for whoso 
privately subscribed capital it vras resjKmsible the anomaly arose that the board of 
directors, once constituted, was theoretically responsible to no one either for the capital 
subscribe by the Government or for the large funds which come under its control 
from Government and the public. ‘Wc are willing to consider the possibility of 
tolerating this anomaly’, argues the minority, ‘if we could be convinced that a 
suitable electorate could be framcxl for the sclcctiou of a majority of directors (it 
being cssenti^il that the majority should not owe their nlaco to Government nomina- 
tion) without recourse to the device of private shareholders and that a suitable di- 
rectorate could be thus created independent of Government and the Legislature and 
likely to work well in practice.’ . . u -a 

All cflbrts to secure this having failed, the minority was convinced that a pnvaw 
share capital bank was the best method and, therefore, recommended alteration of the 
Bill to something nearer to its original form, providing for share capital and for the 
election of at least a considerable proportion of directors by sharcholdra. ITie 
minority considered it possible to adapt to a shareholders’ bank some of the ideas 
inc 'ded in the revised Bill, c. g.^ election of one director each by the provincial 
ope .4ve banks, the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and the Associa^ 
Chambers of Commerce, respectively. The minority was prepared to entrust to similar 
electorates the duty of electing, in the first instance, those of the directors who will 
thereafter be subject to election by share-holders. The minority believed that by suen 
means and by providing that at the time of the original subscription of snare capi- 
tal, preference in allotment shall be given to small subsenbers and to Mwons of 
Indian domicile, all objections felt by the majority to a share capital bank could bo 
overcome. 

Composition Of Directorate. 

As regards the composition of the directorate, the majority had provided in the 
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HU lor a board consisting of 15 goremors and one officer, the s<dieme ensariaff 
a majority upon the board of Indian elected members, including three to be elected 
by the elected members of the central legislature and another three by the ^ elected 
members of provincial legislatures. The scheme, it was further explained, provided for 
either the governor or the deputy governor to be an Indian and that, two directors 
who were also to be nominatki by the Governor-General in Council should be 
Indiansb 

Intbudinq Racial and Communal Considerations. 

The minority strongly opposed to this scheme, because it was incompatible with 
the fundamental principle, which was not disputcdly the majority, that the directorate 
should be entirely free to carry out its important functions of control of currency 
and credit policy solely on lines of prudent finance and must, therefore, be released 
from control by Government and the l^^sliituro as well as be free from the risk of 
imlitical pressure and from the appearance of being subject to such risk. The^ mino- 
rity found no groat difficulty in finding right men to serve as directors outside the 
ranks of members of legislatures. The minority regarded the majority scheme in this 
respect as providing for 11 out of 15 owing their presence on the board to state 
intervention. The proposal also offendfri against thc3 principle that the constitutional 
functions of the legislature ought not to cixtend to the exercise of eji^utive func- 
tions, such as appointment of persons to specific posts. The provision that the 
governor or the deputy governor should always be an Indian, was regarded by the 
minority as intruding racial and communal questions in a sphere where they ought 
not to belong, but the minority was agreeable that in the case of directors to be no- 
minated by Government, selection should be made with a view to making the ^ard 
as widely representative as possible of the various localities, communities and inter- 
ests of India as a whole. 


Gold Securities In Reserve. 

Other Points of difference arose in regard to the amount of gold securities in re- 
serve and the Question of introduction of gold mohurs. As regards the former, the 
majority opined that after 10 years at least one-half of the reserve should consist of 
gold coin or gold bullion, the object being to ensure that free flow of gold into India 
should not bo chocked by any tendency on the part of the bank to substitute gold 
securities for coin or bullion. The minority considered this proposal as one that might 
unduly hamper the executive of the bank and prefered the provision that gold bullion 
must never be less than one-quarter of the reserve. 

Introduction of Gold Mohurs. 

On the latter question, the minority was opposed to the majority proposal to ra^ 
tore sovereign and half-sovereign as legal tender and for reasons explained in Sir 
Basil Blackett’s memorandum was further opi^osod to coin gold mx)lmrs and to express 
notes in terms of mohurs as well as ruj^ees. The minority said it was aware that the 
majority realised that effective circulation of gold mcMir w’as impossible. Moreove^ 
it added, iueJusion of any reference to gold mohur might arouse hilse expectations and 
lead to continued pressure upon Government to coin mohurs and put them into 
circulation in a way that could only result in making it impossible to maintain the 
stability of exchange in relation to gold altogether. 

Minutes of Dissent. 

Ihe minority note was signed by Sir Basil Blackett, Mr. Me Watters, Mr. Cocke, Mr. 
V.R. A. Iyengar, Mr. Brayne, f&rdar Charanjit Singh, Sir Umar Hayat Khan and 
Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan. The essential points of this note were supnorted in sepa- 
rate minutes, but for almost identical reasons, by Sir John Bell, Mr. Sabrawaiay 
and Mr Kikahhaj Premchand. 

But Sir John Bell made it dear in his individual capacity that he still perfered 
utilisation of the machinery of the Imperial Bank for the functions of a reserve 
bank, thereby obviating the necessity mr compensating the Imperial Bank at 
expense^ of other banks in the country and also preventing the introduction of a 
^tor in the establishment of the Reserve bank which will expose the indigi^ious 
banks to competition with a State-aided bank and adversdy affect their prosperity. 

^ Sir Umar Hayat Khan and Raja Ghaznafrr Ali Khan pieced for adequate Tepre8en^ 
ation of Muslims, zeminders and agricultural interests. 

Seth Govindas and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta regarded the agrement widi the Im- 
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as 


pciid B«ik to he unduly merons nod they were opposed to invesanjt the asMtt of 
the BeBcrre Bank in any gold standard <x>iintric8 except England and the United 
Btatea, as the ^ibihUes of maintaining a free gold market in the two above mentioned 
oountnes are uways greater. 

Sir John Ml thought that the Reserve Bank should not be allowed to purchase 
bills of exchwge having a currency of 90 days, as this involved commercial risk 
which It should not undertake. 

Both Sir John Bdl ^d^ Mr. Kclkar opiinxl that the amount of balances which 
scheduled hank was to maintain with the Reserve Bank (free of iiiteroat) was too largo 
and imposed an unnecessarily large handicap u|K)n the indigenous banks. 


Points of Agreement. 

On all other provisions of the Bill, as revised, there was porfei^t< ngrwment among 
the members. The committee as a whole bad limibMl tlic ('xtcMit to wliif'h the HmTve 
Mnk could borrow in India, because otherwise it would he coin iH*t lug with other Inmlcs 
far fixed dej^ts. Ind^ it laid down in another clauses that the Imnk shonkt 
not enter into indiscriminate competition with commercial hanks. (Sovernment wn*^ 
asked to be extremely cautious as to the time and amounts in which surplus silvti 
should be ofifered for sale and the committee had inercasal by 25 crorcs t*nch of the 
limits of the amounts of rupee coin which might be held at various periods in the 
reserve. 


On the 22nd AUGUST the Assembly irassembled to oloet various incmlnT8 for 
panels for standing committees and to refer the Bill to safeguard niaiiufa(*ture of 
yarn of Sir George Rainy to select committee. 

AemoN On Resolutions Of The Delhi Session. 

Mr. W. T. M. Wright made a statement showing the action taken hy the Gov- 
ernment of India on the various resolutions adopt(3 by t he Coiincil nt Si ate and 
the Legislative Assembly during the last Delhi session. 

Out of 17 resolutions about ten had been referred to the StxT(*tnry of j^taf<' or 
the local Governments concerned for their opinion or action ; thrwi w(Tc still uiulcr 
consideration ; one was given effect to in full and only ont; was considered to 
be such whereby no useful purpose would lie s(*rv(xi if given clfect. to. 

In the case of Mr. Manmood Buhrawardy’s resolution rccoiumendiug tlu' a}>- 
pointment of a committee to examine the desirability of devel()}>iiig tlic road system 
of India, the Government of India considertHl that it would he dosiraldi* that a 
conference of representatives of local Governments should nunt to the 

question of road development generally and in particular matti rs which should he 
placed before the committee which was to be appointed, including rncinhcrH of both 
Houses. It was proposed to hold a conference at the end of BcpU'inlxT, 1927, on a 
date which would be convenient to the majority of the local Governments. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu’s resolntioir recommending inmlenition in the use 
of alcoholic liquors in the local administrations under the direct control of the 
Government of India is considered merely as rtMiflirming the existing policy of the 
Government of India. Government are, however, making cnf|iiirics as to rale 
of consumption in the local administrations of Coorg, Ajmer-Merwara and Bulehis- 
tan with a view to see whether any action was calhd for in oulcr to proinoto 
moderation. , , 

No useful purpose, it is considered, would be served by giving iflcct to the 
hon. Mr. P. C. D. Chari's resolution recommending an enquiry into the Indian 
Income-tax Act by a committee. ... . . i i i 

Regarding the utilization of interest on deposits in the savings hank ami 

Government securities belonging to Muslims, suggcsteil l>y Bir J-lhrahirn Jfd|er, the 
Government have decided to confine themselves to an announcement that they arc 
willing to facilitate payment into special funds having the hnF.>|)orl of a repn^nt- 
ative Muslim body of the interest earned by such Muslim depositors who do not 
wish to claim it The first step was, thereiore, for Muslima to make arrangements 
for the establishment of such a fund. _ , . v 

With r^rard to the hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu s resolution recommending the 
reduction ox agiicaltural indebtedness and the establishment of land mortgage banks 
copies of the CudiMites were sent to the local Governments for information and such 
action as they deemed necessary. Another resolution of his suggesting the pro- 
▼iiion of oompulsory military training for college students in Indian universities 
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ww under ooniideration. The local Govenunenta and administntionB have been 

approadM. 

On 6ir Ebrahim Jaffer’s resolution demanding provision of tuberculosis hospitals, 
sanitoria, etc., for training practitioners in we treatment of this disease and the 
control of the craze for medical drugs, and the hon. Mr. A. Sinha’s resolution 
regarding the amendment of the Indian Forest Act of 1878, Bir Phiroze Sethna’s 
resolution for the ^pointment of an Indian to be the leader of the Indian delegation 
to the League of Nations, Mr. Jogiah’s resolution regarding the release of political 
detenus, Mr. Gangananda Binha’s resolution regarding the treatment of Santhal 
Paraganas as a back-ward tract and Sir Alexander Muddiman’s resolution regarding 
the enhancement of the salary of two members of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council were referred to the Secretary of State. 

Ine hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu’s resolution regarding the daily allowance of 
members of the Council of State and the Assembly was given efiect to as adopted. 
While his resolution regarding censorship and control over cinemas and other 
public resorts of amusement and the hon. Lala Ramsaran Das’s resolution regard- 
ing the assignment of a suitable place in the warrant of precedence to members of 
the Indian and provincial Legislatures wiure under consideration. 

Bengal Detenus. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh drew attention of the Government to the recent speech 
by Earl Wiriterton in the House of Commons regarding Bengal detenus and the 
statement made by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose in a Calcutta paper in which the 
latter deni(Kl ever having been tri«i by any magistrate, judge or judges or ever 
having been told that papers in connection with his case which had lieen prepared 
or fabricated hatl been cxaminal cither prior to his arrest or would lie examin^ 
subsequent to his arrest, etc. Mr. Singh also referred to Mr. Bose’s remarks in 
the SHiTio statement, in which he said that his predicament was the result of personal 
malice against liim on the part of a high police official. In view of the nature of 
this charge^ Mr. Singh enquired whether the Government proposed to call upon 
Mr. Bose either to prove the charge or withdraw it. 

Mr. J. ('rcrar, replying, said that he had seen the statement made by Mr. l^se. 
The report of Lord Winterton’s remarks which Mr. Bose quoted was not entirely 
accurate and 8in(*e then a further statement on the subject had been made in the 
House of Commons which prevented any possibility of misunderstanding. Mr. 
Crorar rc’plied lost to the query to call upon Mr. Bose to prove the charge, etc., 
in the negative. 

Diwan C -hamnn Lai in a supplementary question wanted to have the remarks 
made by Ixird Winterton. 

Mr. Oerar said they would be found in the report of the speech in Hamard, 
a copy of which could bo swn in the library. 

Diimn Chatnan Wherein does the hon. member consider those remarks 
to be inaccurate? 

Mr, Crerar. — I think if the hon. member will be good enough to read the 
version of the statement contaiiu'd in the question and compare it closely with 
that which appears in the official report, he will see that the reproduction is not 
entirely accurate. 

MrAiosuavii,--!^ it not a fact that the subsequent statement of Earl Winterton 
was in the nature of whitewashing his previous statement ? 

Mr, CVem/*.— I do rot think that can be fairly suggested. It anpears to me 
that the noble lord had made a somewhat inaccurate statement in his nrst statement 
and he then quite honestly and candidly corrected it in his second statement. 

Mr, the hon. Member any doubt that the noble Earl made an 

inaccurate statement on the subject of liberty of these detenus ? Has the hon. 
member any doubt that whatever statement the noble Earl made was inaccurate ? 

Mr, Crerar, -^1 am not prepared to say that every statement made by the noble 
lord w'as inaccurate. 

Mr, K, AA?nad.— In view of the fact that Lord Winterton has committed a gross 
blunder.... 

/Vestdotf.— Order, order. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy then asked : Sir, I have a question to ask. Is it not a fact 
that in making such statements on important subjects to the House of Commons, 
the Under-Secret^ of State or the Secretary of State generaUy depoads upon 
iMrhat information is supplied by the Government of India 7 
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Jfr. 0»rar.“H hon. genUeaum sanesta that any inaecnncy that mipht 
tove been in tne noote lord s statement was based on some statement communicated 
by the GtoTemment of India, 1 am in a position to assure him that that is not 
the case. 

Mr, G^ostMsmt.— May I .point out to the Home Member that the inaccuracy here 
is a serious one and it almost iqipears as if the noble Earl was delib^tely luislcud- 
ing the House of Commons 7 

Mr, Ocror.—I think. Sir, the House will generally agree that if the noble lord 
took the earhest possible opportunity of correcting an admitted inaccuracy on one 
point, the matter might be aQowod to go at that. 

Bill To Bafeguabd Manufacture Op Yarn 


Sir George Rainy then moved that the Bill to Safeguard the Manufacture of Cotton 
Yam be raerred to a select committee consisting of Maulvi Yakub, Mr. Shan- 
mukham Chetty, Sir Victor Sasson, Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdjis, Mr. lAiinb, 
Dr. Suhrawardy, Dewan Chaman Lai, Mr. Joshi, Raja Ghazanfar Ali, Mr. Durai 
swami L’engar, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. S. 0. Mitra, Mr. Kunzru, Muiishi Iswar 
Baran, Mr. jayakar and Sir George Rainy, for report by August :V1. 

The Commerce Member spoke tor nearly an hour, explaining the rcjisons which 
led the Government to adopt the line they did. He admitted that the .1apaiu»o 
mills by adopting double shift working and employing women had the advantage 
of having their overhead charges. But the fact that Japan had not ratiiiod the 
Washington Convention in regard to labour was not a legitimate ground of com- 
plaint a^nst the Indian Government. 

The Government had, however, accepted the finding that night work in .Tupanctie 
mills enabled them to reduce the selling price by IG per pound in the cii»u‘ of 
yarn, and, therefore, the Goyemmciit acetmted the nnding that compLlition in this 
case was unfair. The low price, said the TaritF Board, not only k<'[>t down the 
prices of Indian yarn of same counts but of all counts, esficcially of those below 
30 counts. 

As regards counts higher than 30, the competition was indirect. If, how(?ver, the 
price of medium counts were raised by raising the import duty, the probnbh^ 
would be the transfer of an appreciable burden on Indian spiiulles, forcing them 
to the production of medium counts, and the consequent diniiniitioii of internal 
competition. The adoption of the Noyce re]K)rt for iirotc'ction against Japan alone 
would have involved dcnundatioii of the trade agrwanent under which the panic's 
were entitled to the most favoured nation treatment. Moreover, a step of that, kind 
would be fraught with serious economic and political consi‘(|uenc(?s. It would have 
led to retaliatory measures. Hence the Government dcjcision against the Noyce 
Tccommeiidation for differential duty against Japan. 'J'hc bounty serheme pro[K»st*tI 
would lead to administrative expenses and dinicultics. A specific duty of 1 half 
annas per pound on cotton yarn or 5 per cent, ad mlorem was the safest method 
of safeguarding the manufacture of cotton yarn. This decision was arrivtd at after 
a prolonged consideration of all factors and the Government believed that its i»re- 
judiciai effect on hadloom industry would not be serioii.s. 

The motion for a select committee was then put and carried and the House 
rose for the day. 


Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act. 


On the 23rd AUGUST further consideration was taken «P of Sir Han Singh 
Gour’s motion of Feb. 15 to repeal and amend the provisions of thjf Indimi Cnmiiial 
Law Amendment Act, 1908, and the Criminal Procedure Cwle, 18- Hie olqeta 
Dr. Gour, as he sai^, was not the entire repeal of I art II of the Crirninal l^w 
Amendment Act, but only section 15, sub-clause (b) of clause therc<if. ibe Bill 
gave the High Court jurisdiction, as in all criminal matters, to reyiw; the 
of the executive in deeb^g an association unlawful and gave 
to an aiQpieved person. The second part of the bill is to extend the provisions of 
the Hi£^ Corpus Act to British subjects. i . 

Mr. CEERAB, Home Member, opposed the Bill. 
presentation of the case by Dr. Gour on a previous oc^ion. The bill i^lf^ 
been framed on an bid Act which had been revised in certain rcsi^t^Hic Hor^^^ 
^ber quoted extensively from the Repressive Uws Commits s rew^ 

that the, committee, itself did not want to repeid the second part of the Cnmma 
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Law Amendment Act and that the question of repeal should be deferred lor 
some time, 

MTy Rangtmoami How long ago was it ? 

Mr. Crerar, proceeding, alluded to several occurrences of disorders banning 
with the Malabar rebellion and including Ohauri Ghaura, the Bae Kardi riots, the 
Babbar Akali conspiracy, the Oawnpore conspiracy and ending with the Eakori con« 
spiracy case. The occurrences were thus widespr^, and erents like the Malabar 
rebellion would not have been averted but for this law. But for the provision of 
this law, the Government would not have been able to restore order in several cases 
except with the application of even more drastic legislation. The Kakori conspin^ 
case, which concluded only yesterday, proved the existence of one or more associa- 
tions of a dangerous character. Dr. Gour had ignored all this and now demanded 
what in effect amounted to the repeal of the entire Part II of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. Ck>uld any member prove any abuse of this law at anv time? 
Past history proved the necessity for the measure and even in Ireland they had 
passed a law enabling the executive to declare certain associations as unlawful and 
persons convicted under it were liable to five years’ penal servitude. 

Regarding the extension of the provisions of the Habeas Corpus Act, the Home 
Member said that this was a separate issue. Concluding, Mr. Crerar said that if the 
Government were to bo held responsible for the maintenance of law and order, the 
Legislature was not justified in taking away from it the powers which had been 
found very valuable in preserving law and order. 

Sir Han Bingh GO UK admitted that his Bill was drafted on the old Act, but 
verbal amendments could be rnovixl to rectify that error. The Bill was a v^ 
diluted measure. It was necessary to give power to the High Courts to enquire 
into the legality or sufficiency of the orders passed by the executive, and, in the 
words of Sir Lawrence Jenkins, High Courts should not be merely sentencing 
courts. When there was no such power given to the High Courts now, it was no 
wonder tliiit abuse of the law had not been brought to light. The second object of 
the Bill WHS to prevent British subjects being arrested without charges being stated 
and kept in jail for a number of years without any trial. This might not apply to 
people Uk(! the Frontier trilx?s, who did not own allegiance to the Crown and were 
(Mirtaiuly not British subjects. 

Mr. Crerar, rc^plying, emphasized that Dr. Gour had misquoted the Repressive 
linws Commit tee's report and in spite of the fact that his attention had been drawn 
to the mistakes in drafting he did not amend it. 

Eventually the House divided and by 54 aranst 41 voted for the consideration 
of the Bill. The Bill was then taken clause by dause. 

Mr. COSO RAVE declared that the section under discussion proposed to cut 
the basis of the whole of the present Act and, therefore, in the interests of law and 
order, for which Sir Hari Singh took responsibility in 1921 when he appended his 
signature to the Repressive Laws Committee’s report, w'hich w^as satisfira that the 
executive would use its powers with caution and aiscretion (cheers), the speaker 
opposed the motion. 

lAla LA.J PaT KAI said the whole of the law was passed in a wrong spirit and 
was maintained in the wrong sipirit. He explained that he was forcra to make 
general observations after Mr. Oosgrave’s general attack on the biU as a 
whole. He contended that the Govcuumenta of Madras and Bombay did 
not use this law to put down the non-cooperation movement. Indeed, one 
local Government went so fax as to boast of having put down that movement 
in its province without recourse to this extraordinary law. This fact showed that 
the ordinary law was enough to deal with disorders of any kind. Mr. Crerar 
had asked for an instance of the abuse of this power. What more flagrant 
abuse could there he than the Punjab Government’s demaration of private meetings 
of the l^ahore City Congress Committee as unlawful, and the Government of India hw 
come to the rescue of the I^njab Government in remedying the outrageous blunder 
and four ])er8on8 were arrested and were released only taUst the Govemmmit lina 
realised their own mistake. It had been argued that the law was effective beoauae 
volunteers were sentenced and unlawful assodations were oontroUed. ‘We went to 

not because this law was powerful but because we did not want to delend 
We went to jail to vindicate what we considered to be our position* Bometinies 
progress of the country there might be disturbances of the peace. TheM are, mMad, 
inevitable, but if you cannot manage to put down sporadic outbursts by the orailBMtfy 
law, then you have proclaimed yoursdf .as unfit to rule India. The pMsai law !• * 
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slur on India and a handicap on her proa^a. If any one is pnilty of any violence or 
intimidation, punish him by all mciiris in the ordinary course of justice, but not by the 
cowardly process pven in this Criminal Law Amendment Act. (Hear, hear.) 
Secretary of State and the Undor-S^xrretary of State have admitUxl in the House of 
Commons that the political sitiiutioTi has vastly improved. If so, be consistent and 
repeal this obnoxious law from the Statute Hook.’ (Applause.) 

Mr. Orerar said that in spite of his challenjce. no instance had been quottxl of con- 
spicuous abuse of the Act. The instance quoloil by Lula l^jpat Rai was one of ap- 
plication of the Seditious Mcctinfrs Act. The ar^ijumcnt of tlic supjM>rtcrs of the bill 
seemed to be that, while making a chaw of criminal breach of trust, they wanttnl 
a favourable lud^i^ment by producing evidence merely to prove criminal trespiins, 
(Laughter.) He Hoped the House would not lend its supi>ort to such fanltv argumenU. 

Mr. Yamin Khan faced considerable interruption as he argued against the bill. 
He first declared as a lawyer that the bill would make the Taw all the iuort‘ am- 
biguous and, therefore, liable to almse, and as for p«»litieal considcralions, Sir Har- 
court Butler, as Governor of the Uiiitwl Provinces dUI not r(^(wt to this law without 
the full concurrence of the Mernlnsrs of his €*nuiicil aud the ISlinisters, including tlio 
Baia of Mahmudabad, Mr. Chintainoni and Pandit .Tagat .\arain (\\m«-cs : ‘No, no*.) 

Mr. Sherwani doclanxl that at a time when communal associations had hmi 
causing havoc in the country this Act had not been used, while when it was iiswl 
against political associations it failetl in its ])urposc. Wliy then retain this law, csim*- 
cially when sections 144 and 1(8 comhiiuHl gave th(^ (iovernment all the powers 
they wanted to suppress individuuls and assoc.ialions ? (Hear, h<Mir) He instanced the 
arrest of 55 members of the U. P. ( Vmgn ss Committee as an al)use of the law. 

8ec. 2 repealing sub-clausc (1) of clause (2^ of sect ion 1!) of the Iridiim (-piniinal 
Law Amendment Act was then put to the vote ajid carric«l by 52 V(^te.s against 3i). 

Au interesting discussion lollowed on the claust* of the Bill which gives |M>wer to 
any aggrieved person to appeal to a High (*ourt. 

Pandit Malaviya movtxi an amendment in order to rectify a drafting error com- 
plained of earlier in the day. The ctr«H*t of the amendment is tlnit any ptTson convickd 
under the provisions of section 17 may ap|M‘:il t4> a Higli (Vnirt on the ground that 
the association in respcc^t of which he was convict<*il was not an unlawful association, 

Mr. Tonkinson, on behalf of the Government, remarked that this amcndmcnl altmxl 
the substaiKiC of the original clause. 

The President wanted to know from the Home Member if this was so. 

Mr. Crerar statixl that the amendment did change. th(^ construct ir)n and even the 
intention of the original Bill and h(^ would raise an objection at a later stagi*. 

The President remarked that, if that was so, the Govtan incut should have obj^tol 
to the moving of the amendment. If the Government wanted U» <»pp 08 ii the passing 
of the Bill, then they should object to the moving of the amendment which alUjrwl 
the substance of the Bill. , , 

Sir Basil Blackrtl . — Our draftman only IioIiichI the moyfT to have the language 
of his Bill altered in the manner rwpiired by the noiioHicials. The Government 
believe that it alters the substance of the Bill but in view' of the objection you have 
raised and after this cx))lanation, I am sure the Horne Member would have no 
objection not to press his idea. 

The Chair thanked the leader of the House for having relieved the Chair of 
the difficulty. 

After further discussion clause 3, as amended, was pas.swl. No other anicndmrat 
was moved. The Bill, as amendcnl, was th(Mi jmssed by 52 votes iigainst ,29. Jiio 
Assembly then adjourned for the day after dispositig only one item out of 40 on 
the agenda. 

Select CoMMirrEE On Tariff Bill. 


. On the 24th AUGUST Sir George Rainy mov«l for ‘o » ‘*7* 

jjnttw of the second Tariff Bill r^ucing the duty on thS 

7 half per cent, in regard to which he had a disciissK)n ”, 

Bombay Cihamber of Commerce, who were in favour of it., ^ 
reduce, and in some cases remove, the duty on Ho^ 

reqn^ in India largely by mUls. Sir George Kainy .emphMiwi tto Houm 
wAiilrl Ka thfif machiucry and materials sboiiidf 

••far aa ^ibfe, be tiSk torn "dilty. "ThiflJe was, 
ifer particular classes of machinery or for particular matcanals it might he m ine 
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interestB of the ccmntry that they nliould be subject to an import duty. Each 
particular item must, therefore, he left to the select committee for decision. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya held it unfortunate that the Government should 
have come forward with these Bills without ^vinp: the House an opportunity of 
discussing; the report of the Tariff Board. He was particularly anxious that the 
Goverfimcnt should give such on opportunity when it did not accept the Tariff 
Izard's conclusions in their entirety. 

Mr. Bosha Iyengar urged the inclusion of certain items of machinery and stores 
in the interests of the handloom industry. 

Sir George Rainy replied that the practice advocated by Pandit Malaviya in such 
kindly tones would, if acc(;pted, involve a revolutionary change in their constitutional 
practice, which was for the executive to first make up its mind and then seek the 
L^slaturc's approval. The case of the steel industry was different, as then there 
was unanimity of opinion on nil the main issues, while in the present case there 
was a difference of opinion. The Government could not divest itself of its responsi- 
bility and could not come to the Legislature with an o|)en mind. He asBured Mr. 
Besha Iyengar that the handloom machinery was included for free import. 

The motion was carried. 

Cbiminal Law Amendment Bill. (Insult To Religion/ 

Mr, Crerar next introduced his Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code and the 
Criminal Pnxsedure Code to penalize insult to religion. 

The Bill is called the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and proposes to add section 
295-A to the Indian Penal Code, which reads as follows : — 

Whoever by words, either spoken or written, or by signs or by visible repre- 
sentations or otherw'is(\ intentionally insults or nttcrapta to insult the religion, or 
intentionally outrages or attempts to outn^ the religious fet^lings of any class of his 
Majesty’s subjects, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to two years, or with a fine, or with both. 

The offence is made noii-bnilnblc and non-comi)Oundablc, but arrest shall not 
bo w'ithout a warrant and a magistrate below the rank of nresidoney magistrate or 
1st class magistrate shall not try it. Consequential amenuments arc also made in 
the Criminal Procedure Code, 

Mr. Crerar expressed his hoi>c and confidence that all members of the House 
would unanimously agree that this was an ojiportimc and desirable measure. 

Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Bill. 

The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Bill giving effect to the Tariff Board’s 
report was referred to a select committee which is to report by Aug. 31. 

Duorce a err (Amendment) Bill. 

Mr. Crerar’s Bill amending the Divorce Act introduced by his predecessor during 
the last session was considered and passed without discussion. The Bill provides 
for the appointment of an officer to exercise the duties of the King’s Proctor 
in India. 


Civil Procedure Code (Amendment) Biix. 

The Home Member then moved that the Bill amending the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure, 1908, be referred to a select committee. The Bill gives effect io the recom- 
mendation of the Civil Justice Committee that in every second appeal to the High 
Court the appellant should deposit in the court by way of security for the r^pon- 
dent’s costs a definite sum as the amount of any costs awarded a^^inst him in the 
lower courts phs the amount at which the respondent, if successful, could tax his 
pleaders’ fee under the High Court rules, subject to certain conditions. 

Mr. Neogy gave the lead, which was followed, among others, by Sir Hari Singh 
Gour and Mr. Jayakar, and resulted in the end in the defeat of Mr. Crerar s 
motion by a majority of five votes. 

Bill to Amend Sec. 96 op Civil Procedure Code. 

Mr. Crerar’s motion to circulate his Bill amending section 96 of the Ci» il Pro- 
cedure Code, which was introduced at the last session in Delhi, was opposed by 
Dr, Gour and critically referred to by Mr. Doiaiswami Iyengar. But the motion 
tot circulation waa allowed to be passed. 
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Volunteer Poucts Force Bill. 

Mr. Crerar then moved the reference to a seletH committee of the Volunteer 
Police Force Bill. Ho hoped that the Bill in its main objects would have a con- 
siderable measure of approval of the House and he did not imajorinc that in mattom 
of detail the differences could not be comjwsed in the soliK't coinmitteo. 

Lala Lmpat Rjii asked whethtT the_ House would be conimittiiij; itself to the 
principle of the Bill to the extent that if the select eommittw wished to make the 
force temporary (a; was proi>os(Hl) or pennaneiit it <‘ouKl do so. 

Mr. Crerar replie^l that the force was to he tenipiu’nrv and the proposal to place 
it on a permanent footing? wouKl not be within the scope of the selcf-t commit t<». 

Thereupon a number of members wishcil to speak, imd us it was alrwidy late the 
President adjourned the House. 

Enquiry into Indian Bankino. 

On the 25th AUGUST the diseussioii was resurmH.! on Mr. Haji’s resolution for 
an enquiry into the position of Indian Buiikiiij^. 

Mr. Iv. 0. 110 y movtiJ an aineiidnient at the end of the resolution for the 
addition of words to the effect that the eornuiilteo shouM ri'port whul, if any, 
incasu' s were desirable to re,fculate and control hanks aiul hankinjij Imsiiuyis in this 
country. He alluded lo the eoncludin*; part of tin; spiMvli of Sir Burshotamdiui 
that ill! Indian investor was ehild-like, etc. Tlu* I’onihay incinhcr liad no time to 
develop his vii;\vs on this aspect in the l>elhi session, but it was to protivt investors 
that ho moved the umendiiuMit. Who could deny that the invt'stor required nro- 
teetioM after the series of bank failures in fndia since llKit. In the J*uniah llierc 
wer.; no less than a do/aMi bank failiins, ineliniin^ two b(*lon)j:ing t<» Lnla flarkishen 
Lai. In the Uniteil Proviiiees there was the failure of the Bank of Upper India* 
In Benj^al they had the latist instanee of the Xaiioiuil Ikink. Now lie ask(3d what 
had the Government of India done to restore eonlideiiee in investors ? l*ractieally 
nit. Of coii-se, there >v(*rc, alon,:? with bank failures, a series of lifjuidjitiou pro- 
mnlinjrs be the bank failures had ;;:ivi‘n a fjood Jmrvesl to li(|uidators. (Lau^rhter). 
Of course, t.luTe were fre<iu(;nt detnaiuls for an eiujuiry into the hanking system, 
and the Governnieni had been promising an enquiry sinti' lOM. Now here was 
an excellent opportunity to redeem that j)roinise,*lmt Sir Basil Blackett could not 
be blani.a for not insiitiitintj an emniiry. He luul a very stremiMiis time^ since ho 
took up the tinaiicc portfolio of liidfii. If there was delay on his part, it was not 
due to his dislike for investiji^ation. 

The amendment of Mr. Roy was aecepteil and the resolution as amended was put 
and carried, the Government not challenging a division. 

Skeen Committee's Report. 

The Assembly next took up the discussion on Dr. Moonjcc’s rwolution relating to 
the Bkecn Oomiuiltee’s report. His Excellciii*y the Commander-iii-t'hicf was also 
present. , . . . 

Dr. MOONJE moved that as a beginning in the direct jon of pn‘|».aring India for 
self-defence, immediate steps be taken lo bring about Indianization of half the cadre 
of officers in the Indian Army, unanimously recommended by the Skwai GorumitU'C. 
witlun a period of 15 years and to carry out the. unanimous m;ommendatiotis of 
the committee with regard lo the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst and the 
recruitment of Indian oflicers in those arms of the defensive forces paid for out of 
Indian revenues from 'which they arc at present excliult;<i. * r ir* * 

The mover made a half-an -hour’s speech full of quotations from Arthur Vincents 
book on India’s defence. He said India’s isolated position in a»y emergency waa 
well described by the author in that book and by Sir Malcolm Hailey. One snaalJ 
raid by the Emden (German cruisery on Madras had brought home to Indians the 
Ics^n of their hdplcssncss, esj>ecially in a vast country like India with a long 
strip of coast line where a mercantile marine was carrying on its trade. On the 
lana frontier the position was even worse. On the Burmese frontier they had wej 
frontier exposed to attack by China w^hich had a strong military force and wmem 
might fall into the clutches of some European Power, say Russia. On the north- 
west frontier they liad ferocious, martial and uncivilized tribt*« and Aigbanistan 
was getting militarily organized. Again on the Buimcse frontier there was always 
wuue^ for India because it was ^e hunting ground for freebooters and dacoits*. 
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At this staple, Sir Denys Bray asked whether the last few observations of Dr, 
Moonje did not trespass on the relations of foreign powers. 

The question at issue is whether India is prepared for self-defence or 
not. The hon. Dr. Moonjc is j^ivinp; reasons for his views. I don’t think these 
technical objections will weip:h with the Chair, 

Oontinuing, Dr. Moonje pdnted out that on the Burmese frontier every adult 
of the trib^ knew how to wield a weapon. In effect they had there an army of 
five lakhs on the north-west frontier. In case of any emerjeency Afghanistan’s 
attitude might be luke-warm towards India. Britain alone could not guaran^ 
the: defence of India. But the people of India were descendants of martial 
races. What was the use of that, however ? They were not given an opportunity 
to defend their own country. Let them visualize the position in India as 
it might develop within a few years. Indians must ponder over tlio 
defence of their country. The utmost that the Assembly could do was to put down 
the unwilling throats of British ofliccrs the unanimous recommendations of the 
Bkeen Committee. 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR was cheered as he rose to move that the following bo 
substituted for the original resolution : — 

‘Subject to the revision of the whole scheme of the defence of the country in 
juiy future constitution for India acceptable 1o the people of India and while feel- 
ing that the recommendations of the Indian Sandhurst Committee, specially those 
relating to tho continuance of British recruitment, do not satisfy Indian public 
opinion, this Assembly is of opinion that the acceptance of the unanimous recom- 
mendations of that committee will mark a definite beginning in the Indianization of 
the Army in India and it^ therefore, recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that he may be pleased to accept those recommendations and give immediate effect 
to them.’ 


Mr. Iyengar explained that the purport of his amendment was that without 
prejudice to their claims for the right of Relf-defeiK‘e and self-Government, the 
House wanted to impress on tho Government the need for immediate effwi being 
given to this unanimous rc*port of the committee on which Europciins and Indians 
had admirably collaborated. He want^ an opportunity for Indians who vrere not 
inferior to any other race to get into all the arms of the defence forces of their 
country. 

Col. CRAWFORD was glad that Dr. Moonjc had accepted the dangers India 
faced and the need for an efficient army. The Hkcen Committei^’s report hati, 
while emphasizing efficiency, set up a time tabJo and he feared that if that time 
table was accented it would nc passed even at the risk of efficiency. Then there 
was tho established fact that British recruits were not forthcoming. (A voice.’^ 
Why ?) Bcicause, replied the speaker, the British boy did not wish to work in social 
conaitions with which ho was not content. 

The report hwl next cmiphasized the need for reform in the edue*tional system. 
The sf>eRker saw no immediate prospect for this reform cither. Thus the Skeen 
Committee scheme had fallen to the ground and was a failure because none of these 
two conditions on which the wmmittee had relied .for the success of its scheme 
was fulfilled. Education in Indian homes was defective. 

The speaker’s point was that as the problem of preparing Indians for sclf-defCToe 
must be faced, an alternative scheme must be considered and he wondered why 
the 8-unit scheme should In* un]X)pular with Indians. They should have a military 
college in India immediately for training and should set up a second Indian army 
to take the place of the present army as the efficiency of the new dominion army 
was proved, because there was no margin for playing with. 

Mr. K. C. ROY pointed out that the dominion army spoken of by Col. Crawford 
postulated autonomy to the Indian legislature, withdrawal of the King’s Army from 
India and implied rights of citizenship :|md liberty for Indians to enter all branches 
of the army. Was the Colonel pr^red for all this ? British recruits knew titc 
value of India in the chain of imperial defence and Gen. Skeen knew the dangers 
to India more than an ex-intelligence officer (Langhter.) The 8-unit scheme in- 
volved racial discrimination in a sphere where it should not be introduced. He 
paid a tribute to Sir William Birdwood for his efforts to secure acceptance of the 
Bkeen Committee’s proposals. 


His Excellency the COh^MA^DER-lN-CHTEF, replying to the debate, said:— 

1 think 1 neifl hardly say that 1 have listened with the greatest attention and 
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interest to tbo speeches which ^ye just been miidc, and before I fso any further, I 
would ask for your indulgence in the difficulty in which I am placed in making an 
adequate reply. You will shortly realise my reasons for asking this of you. 

No Intention To Shelve The Recommendations. 


From some of the speeches which I have heard, I rather gnthorwl that some 
hon. members are under the impression that the Government of India maybe 
inclined to wish to shelve or burke the recommendations made by the liuiian 
Sandhurst Committee, I should like, if I can, to disp<‘l at on«? aiiv ulca that nmy 
be prevalent to this effect. When the Committee was aptwiiitinl, 'the Government 
of India realised the issues that might b<i oociuhI up as a n^sult of the Commiiiiv’s 
investigations, and Government are prepareil to face those issues, and to fonnulato 
their own policy after due consideration of them. 

If the Government had wished to postpone eonsidoration of this R(*[jort, it would 
not have been difficult to find justification for doing so. for, ns von well know, the 
time is approaching for the visit of the Statutory Commissiem to India. ’Tlio 
problems connected with the Indianization of the Indian Army have so vital * 
bearing on the administration and constitution of India that the ( Joveninn'nt migla 
well have asked the Commission to include them in their general inrpiiry and niiglit 
have refrained from formulating their ow'ii proposals until the Commission eaine to 
this country. Instead, they set to work on the RiM>ort with as much despatch as 
possible considering the extent and importanee ot the j)rol)lemH with wdneli tluy 
have to deal, and have already sent their provisional vi(*ws to the S(*ererHry of State. 

They had hoped at one time that it might 1 k^ possible aft <‘r consultation with 1 1 is 
Majfisty’s Government, to lay some information about their policy and intention before 
this House during the present session. This however, has not btM*n |K)ssibl»\ for tlio 
Government of India’s own provisional coiielusions were not reaclnHl until shortly 
before the time when Parliament was to break ui>, and consequent!^’ tl has not Iweii 
possible for His Majesty’s Government to formulate a considend jinlgment on tliem. 

For these reasons, Government cannot imlicate their views and poliey in the 
present debate. They Avill, however, give the fullest consideration to sueli vii ws and 
recommendations as are put forward by hon. nxaubers and will cominuiiit^atc tlie 
proceedings on this resolution to the St*crctary of Stale. 

Some hon. members may perhaps think that these problems could liave bwn 
dealt with more quickly, but I would ask them to remembiT the magnitude' of the 
whole question and the far-reaching and possibly irrevocable etleetH of a faulty or 
erroneous policy. 

I think I am right in saying that it was some IG months after the (*ommitie<* 
first met before their report was issued, while it would ])rol)ubly have been con- 
siderably longer than this, had not Government Ixrcn able to place Mr, llurdon on 
6|:^ial duty and relieve him of all other work for 8ollH^ months to help the Com- 
mittee in formulating their report. I naturally make no coiii|)liiint whatever regard- 
ing the time taken, for w'e must, all of us, jigree that it is only right that the 
Committee should take ample time to go thoroughly into the w hoh' mat in- as t hey 
did. In so vital a matter as this it was obviously impossilile for (ioverninent to 
delegate its owm responsibility to any (k>nimittee however influential, and when wti 
realise the time the Committee had to teke, hoii. members will probably agree that 
Government could hardly have dealt with the rej)ort quicker than they did. 


A Two-Sided Problem. 

Let UB turn to the committee’s report. On the first term of reference the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee, after very careful investigation, reach<*d the innielusion that 
the number and qu^ty of Indian candidahjs for Kings (^ommiHsions could not 
be improved unless the present number of vacancies available to JiKhans at San- 
dhurst were increased. Developing this argument, the Coininitu*!.* orew up a pro- 
gramme of progressing increase of Indianization among the eomrnissimied ranks of 
uie Indian Army up till 1952, when according to their programme, half the numrK'T 
of King’s Commissioned officers in the Indian Army would lie Indians. Ik'.yond 
that the committee did not recommend. The committee, morw.>>'er, very pro|Kjrly 
laid stress on two other aspects of the problem lioth of them of the )i)gm«t irnjior- 
tance, Th^ stated more inan once in their report that all their recoinnicinlations 
were subject to efficiency being maintaini^ ; and they also emphasizid the 
tanoe of rotainiog the requisite proportion of British ofllcertr in the Indian Army. 
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Ju«t as the committee were right in emphasizing these two points, in my opinion, 
they were right in not proceeding to deal with them, for they were to some extent 
beyond their purview. I'he Government of India, however, must deal with them, 
as the committee would, 1 imagine, be the first to acknowledge. 

The problem is two-sided. On the one hand is the question of Indianisation, of 
finding adcauute opportui)it]r for Indians to serve as combatant officers in the 
Army of India and of training them in the qualities of leadership and command. 
On the other hand is the question of efiiciency, and closely bound up with it the 
maintenance of British recruitment. It is, I think, sufficiently clear from the utteran- 
ces of the Government of India during the past six years that they have hitherto 
been, and are still sympathetically oisposed towards Indian aspirations, and if 
there were any doubt on that score, it must surely have been dispelled by the 
very fact of the appointment and the composition of the Indian Sandhurst Committee. 

Responsibility Op Educational Authorities. 

As regards the standard of efficiency, the committee state that 'it is not our 
pur]>08e or desire that the number of Indian King’s Commissioned officers in the 
Army should bo increased without reference |to considerations of efficiency. We 
recognize that in the Army there can only Ixj one standard of efficiency, namely, 
the highest. We hold strongly, thcniorc, that the severity of the existing tests 
shoulu not be relaxed in any way. and, if Indians capable of satisfying these tots 
ore not forthcoming, then the race of Indianizalioti must for the time lag behind 
the number of vacancies oflered. We are fully alive to the fact that the progress 
of our scheme, as of any scheme, must be contingent upon success being secured at 
each stage and upon military cfliciency being maintained throughout^ I feid that 
this is a' point on which the whole House will agree, as they also will with the 
further point emphasized by the committee as to how essential it is that the educa- 
tional authorities in this country must take upon themselves the onus of educating 
boys in the first instance, so as to make them suitable candidates for the army later 
on. That is really the starting point, and on the committee’s own showing the 
development of the educational system of India on the lines indicated is a vital 
clement in the scheme they recommend. Let us remember, too, that this must not 
be merely a question of Government effort. Public opinion and private eiiterprize 
must do their share. It is not jiossiblc that we should be under any misapprehen- 
sion oil this pointy for I fe<d coniident that no one will be able to deny the ^vunce 
of Imiianizntion if the initial preparations are duly and seriously undertaken, but 
ccpiolly no one must be allowed to think that the initial stage can be 'jumped'. In 
this conneertion 1 might ixirhaps mention the efforts which one of my colleagues, 
the hon. Mr. Das, is now making to establish a really fine public school in this 
country. I sincerely trust that his efforts will meet wdth the success they deserve, 
for the establishmejit and success of such a school might well go a very long way to 
solving the pre^sent difficulty in the matter of education, which has been pointed 
out by the committee. 

I think, too, it may perhaps have been forgotten that the actual passing into 
Sandhurst is only the first of the many qualincAtions which arc required of an 
officer throughout his career, and it can be no kindness to any young man to allow 
him to enter the army with lower qualifications than his brother British officers, for 
all have to meet on an equality later on as regards their promotion, examination, 
etc. Tlie present standard of the examination for Indian boys is undoubtedly lower 
than that passed by tlieir British brothers in England. As a result we know that, 
to our regret, the percentage of failures among Indian boys at Sandhurst is greater 
than that among English l^ys. 

I trust I have not unduly stressed Uiis question of Uie present want of education, 
and the nci^cBsity for improving it. I have really done so, because, as we realise, 
the committee have laid equal stress upon it, and it is right to emphasize how 
much their recommendation for a definite increase of candidates from year to year 
depends at every stage upon the high standard which they rightly lay down as 
essential. 


Fall in the Supply op Bbtiibh Officers Feared. 

As regards the maintenance of a due proportion of British recruitment, I can 
hardly do better than to quote once more from the committee: 'On the dvii side of 
the administration the feu to ofto b^ expressed, and to to some extent been 
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realised, that Indianization will cause a falling ofi in the recruitment of British 
eandidates for the services. The same phenomenon is liable to occur in coniux tion 

■» j! ! Ai A A 1 i 


with the Indianization of the Arm^*. As wc have indicated in our observations regard* 
ing *eight units scheme’, a continued supply of British otficers, of the same high 



proportion ol _ . 

for a committee in this country to feel the pulse of the home nvniiting market or to 
have full knowledge of what the eflcct of any rccommciulations they might make would 
be on the probable future supply of British cadets, who have to la* obtaiiunl in England. 



Government must regard the whole mathjr from the widest iK)int of view 
A Question of Imperial Important:. 

The Government of India are responsible for the defence of India, which dcix'iids 
entirely on the efficiency of our fighting forces and h*t us reim^ml>er that. w(^ have 
no margin to play with regarding these in the ease of the Indian Army. The 
Indian array forms a link in the chain of our Imperial Defence and naturally, 
therefore, no alteration in its organization which might in any way atli’ct its 
efficiency can lie taken without the fullest consideration of His Maj<‘aly’s (iovern- 
mciit, which is ultimately responsible for Iin|)erial security. 

During the last great war the Indian Army played its part in upholding the 
integrity of our Empire. We know this integrity wiis mainluiiw^l by tight ing in 
practitrally all parts of the world and never let ns forget the fact how fortunalo 
India was that such fighting did not take place within her own territories. 1 trust 
it may be years before another great W'ar comes to scourge the world, but should 
this occur, he would be a very rash man who would jirophesy the an’iia in which 
the contest would or would not bo waged. Should the actual defence of India Im^ then 
forced upon us, we must remember that ^lure here, besides siK^lling dissistcT for 
India, must react on the Empire as a whole, and conset|uenlly ilu* British (lovcni- 
ment would be failing in their duty if they did not fully satisfy themselves Unit 
any recognition of the army did not in any way cause incllieieney. 

When we realise the great responsibilities inherent in Jus Majesty s (lovornnicnt 
for matters which may vitally affect the security and dcfijiico of the whole Ihnpirc, 
I feel confident hon. members will not wish to hurry liis Majesty’s Governmeul 

unduly in such a matter as this. . , . , . t i v \ . 

As I have already said, the provisional views of the Government of India have 
been submitted to the Secretary of State, while 1 have also exjilaiiuid how it has 



in making sure tliat the methods chosen to do this do not directly or indirectly 
weaken the instniment of self-defence on which India ninst rely. 

If this resolution or any amendment to it,, is paswid by ^^7* 
ment, for the reasons which i explained at lengili will have n^ 

formally to oppose it. But I hope that this House will jirefer to trat 
rather L a m^^s for eliciting the opinions of members than ^ 

ment. I^et us not prejudice 3ie atraosphare in which his Majestj s G i’ 

will deal with the report by recording a hpstde 

810119 have been reachrf by them. I sincerely hope, therefore, thm, after dwu hwon, 
the resolution will be wittalrawn. The house then adjourned till the ^Jth August. 

The Viceroy’s Addre»». 

ON THE 29th AUGUST H. E. Lord Imin 
Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. His S 

bqduning to end a plea for goodwill and cooperation IJ -..jutlon of tho 

both communities and others in order to arrive at a practical so lo 

oommunal problem. His Excellency siud , tmmiiia and 
Gentlemm, -Little more than a year ago, I mvited India to pause ana 
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consider seriously the communal situation and then I appealed to leaders and the 
rank and file to pursue peace and cultivate a spirit of toleration towards one 
another. For several months past I have had it in my mind to speak to the 
conscience and heart of India upon that question which still dwarfe all others in 
her lift. But I have felt some doubt as to the most convenient means of doins it. 
I finally came to the conclusion that there was no more appropriate way of reacning 
the car of the multitudes of India than by addressing them tnrough the representa- 
tives of India in the Central Legislature. Accordingly I decided in exercise of the 
statutory privilege conferred upon me by the Government of India Act to ask the 
members of the Legislature to meet mo here today and I am gratified that so large 
a numbers of hon. members of both Houses have been able to attend. 

Toll op Bxx>ody Stkife. 

Let me recall the salient incidents of India's recent history. I am not ex- 
aggerating when I sav that during the 17 months that I have been in India the 
whole landscape has been overshadowed by lowering clouds of communal tension 
which have repeatedly discharged their thunderbolts spreading far throughout the 
land devastating havoc. From April to July last year Calcutta seemed to he under 
the mystciy of some evil spirit which so gripped the minds of men that in their 
insanity thew held themselves absolved from the most sacred restraints of human 
conduct. Honest citizens went abroad in peril of their lives from fanatical attacks 
and the paralysis that overtook the commercial life of a great metropolis was only 
less serious than the civic loss that followed from naked and unashamed violation of 
the law, whi(jh perforce had to b<5 r^sserted by methods dnistic and severe. Since 
then we have seen the same sinister influences at work in Pabna, Rawalpindi. 
Lahore and many other places and have been forced to look upon that abyss of 
unchained human i)a88ionB that lies too often beneath the surface of habit and of 
law. In less than 18 months, so far as numbers are available, toll taken by this 
bloodly strife has been between 250 and 300 killed and over 2,250 injured. 

Unredeosmed Sorrow. 

While angry temper reigns, wo are not always sensible of the tr^ody that lies 
behind figures such ns these. The appreciation of it is dulled in the poisoned 
atmosphere which for the time prevails, suggesting that such things arc inseparable 
from the defence of principles jealously revered, and tempting men to forg^ how 
frequently in history the attempt has bocm mode to cloak such crimes against 
society in honourable guise. But let us translate these things into terms of human 
sorrow and bereavement and let our minds dwell in pity and in shame upon the 
broken human lives that they represent— mothers robbed of sons whose wel&ro 
they counted more precious than their ow'ii, the partnership of lives severed, the 
promise of young life denied. The sorrows of war are often mercifully redeemed, 
as many of us have knowm, by an element of self-sacrifice that transfigures and 
consocnitcs them to the achievement of some high purpose. But here over these 
domestic battlefields sorrow holds sway unredeemed by any such transforming 
power and speaks only of the senseless and futile passions that have caused it. 

Eeactions On Indu’b Future.^ 

Nor are the many houses of mourning the only measure of the damage which is 
being done to India. Is there not much in Indian social life that still ones out for 
rem^y and which the enlightened lindia of today would fain mould otherwise ? 
Nowhere perhaps is the task before the reformers more lahourious, for in India civili- 
zation is age-long immemorial and all things are de^rooted in the past. United mu^ 
be the eflbrt if it is to gain succes and on the successful issue of such work 
depends the building of the Indian nation. Yet the would-be Ibuilders must ap- 
proach their task sordy handicap}^ and with heavy heart so long as the for^ 
to which they would appeid are aistracted and tom by present ianimosities, for 
nothing wholesome can flourish in unwholesome soil and no one may hope to btuld 
a house to stand against the wind and the rain and the storm of liie upon founda- 
tions that are rotten and unsound. 

Effect On Ck)N8TiTUTiONAL Progress. 

And what shall we say of the effect of these troubles upon Indians pn^ress in 
the field of constitutional evolution ? There are many who hold that the very 
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Reforms that were designed to lead India along the peaceful road of political deve- 
lopment liave by tcasona of the political power that they couferroii Ikvii directly 
responsible for the agj^vation of thc^so anxieties. True it most wrtainly is that 
national 8clf-j?overnmeiit must be foiiudod upon the self-government and «clf-oi>ntrol 
of individuals. Where private citizens do not |x>ssess thes<? qualities t^litical solf- 

E overnihent of a nation is an empty name and merely serves to disguise under an 
ononiable title the continuance of something perilously akin to civU war. 

Government's Ditty, 

And thus this problem, of which the reactions upon the fiiturt? of India must 
be BO intimate, is a problem with which Gre:it HriUiin not less than India is vitally 
concerned, for India desires to win self-government and it is Great Britain's self- 
appointed task to guide her to this end. Surely it is eviflent that thom? who desire 
to win and those who desire to lend assistance in the winning are mutually and 
vitally confronted with the necessity of laying the spectre that besets the path of 
their common hopes. By the logic of oiir purpose or desires w<‘ are partners in 
the task and no one of us can here shirk or diii'liue r4'S|M)nsibility of the burdi n 
which India’s unhappy disunion im|>oses on the Government. The tigurt« I gave earlier 
ill my Bpocc>h are eloquent. It is our inalienable duty to prestTve and to vindicate 
the law. We must make mistakes in doing it^thcre are few human iK'ings who 
can avoid them — but if we make them, they are, believe me, mistakes made in the 
course of a genuine attempt to discharge the difficult and painful duty that is ours. 

Need for Constructive ErroiiT. 


But I cannot reconcile it with my conception of a real and I'llcetive partnership 
in this matter between Great Britain and India to confine the resjHmsibiliy either of 
myself or my Government to a rm^c repression of disorder, necessary ns that is. The 
situation, as I sec it today, demands a more construct iv(» effort. A year ago an npixtol 
was made to me by many men of influence and distinction that 1 should fake the 
initiative of convctiing a conference to examine any means that might hold out promise 
of amelioration. For reasons which stvmi*tl to me convincing, I thought it imulvisablo 
to take that step and I have not w^avered in my convi<*! ion that my jlecisioii was well- 
founded. But the passage of events between that lime aiid this has cornpcIUd mo 
perpetually to review the grounds on which I then foniu^d my iiidgment. 
1 had hoped that in answer to my appi^al to the communitif^s it might not 
have been impossible that they themselves, freely taking counsel together, might have 
reached an agreement genuine, convinced and thus drec.tive, that, would have brought 
■the much desired and long sought for relief from these distractions. 


A Welc?ome Indication, 


In this respect my hopes have been disapiK>int(xl. Partial agreements, it is true, 
have been reached in regard to this or that aspo<*t of the probhan. n^fcH-ting much 
honour upon those who exposed themselves, 1 do not doubt, to coiisiihTabie risk 
with many of their own friends in making them. But so far as 1 (jari j»nlgc, those 
agreements have failed to offer that fundamental solution of the proi)hMii and to gam 
that measure of acceptance which are nec;essary if wc arc to win through the pnjwait 
distress. And one condition remains which i.s, as 1 said last year, that no tvnitereuco 
can offer any hope of succass unless those participating in it are truly wiUi a will 
to peace. It was with real pleasure that I observed statements recently ui tlie press 
which indicate that fresh efforts might be made ro bring together Hindus and Mus- 
lims for the discussion of those matters. Any sut’h at Uuiipt deserves the active 

g ood- will and support of all who care for India’s welfare and jrood name. I rayscU 
ave long been considering anxiously whether any action by Government coulu noip 
to stimuuite that general desire of reconciliation, without which nothing cau be dona 


A Conference of Le/Vders. 

It is not easy or perhaps possible for me to give a positive or Msured 
to UkGse reflections. In matters or this kind each man must search his 
and answer for himself whether he does in truth or without rewrve desire to play 
bis part as an apostle of peace and whether those associated with him arji iiiw 
nmde^ But thus I can say. If it were represented to me by tb® 
of the great oommunitieB they thought a useful purpose might be served ny my 
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oODTeniAfl^ a oonferenoe mysdf with the object of frankly busing the caum of thm 
niBerable differences and then in a spirit of determined goodwill considering whwer 
any practical solution or mitigation of them could be found, 1 should welcome it as 
evidcmce of a firm resolve to leave no way unscarched that might disclose m^s 
of rescuing India from her present unhappy state. And if th^ representations 
were made by those who occupy such a p^ition in their communities as to permrt 
to assume the communities would accept and abide by any decisions at wMch 
they might arrive on their behalf, then allying myself with them and such om<a 
leaders of public thought as might be willing to assist, 1 should gladly and cordially 
throw my whole energies into this honoundue quest. 

Wabniko against Pessimism. 


I have been told that any such efforts are foredoomed to failure and that all we 
might accomplish would be to contribute a few more barren pages to the story of 
unprofitable discussion. I do not underestimate the difficulties. 1 do not minimise 
the risk of failure. But difficulties are mc^nt to be surmounted and outward success 
or failure is not the sole or the final test of conduct in this sphere. After all many 
of the greatest virtues in human history have sprung from what the world de^od 
failures. At any given time the evil forces of life may be so strong that the effo^ 
we can make against them appear unavailing. Yet to allow this thought to drive 
us into a posture of feeble acquiescence in something against which our whole 
moral sense rebels and into losing our will for better things this surely would be 
deliberately to turn our back upon every thing that makea life worth living. There 
is an epitaph in a small country churchyard of England upon an English country 
gratleman whose lot had licen cast in those unhappy days of English history when 
England too was tom by religious strife. It runs as follows ‘In the year 1,6^ 
when all things sacred were either demolished or profaned, this church was built 
by Sir Francis Shirley, baronet, whose singular praise it is to have done the best 
things in the worst times and to have ho{^ them in the most calamitous. 

Hour OP Trul. 


I doubt whether higher testimony could be paid to any man or more concise ex- 
pression given to the forces by which this world is moved. There must surely have 
been times during these later months when Indian patriots gazing upon their mother- 
land bruised by this intemecinc and senseless stiuggle must have oeen hard put to it 
to maintain their faith in India’s destiny untarnishea, and when many must have 
been even tempted to hate the very name of religion which ought to be man’s greatest 
solace and reward. Yet may it not be that the purpose of these trials has been to test 
the calibre of our faith and that some day when the testing time is past those who with 
trust in their hearts and hope in their eyes have striven unceasingly to spread kindly 
leelin|cs among their fellowmen will reap for India a reward that will repay tenfold 
the bitter cost at which it has been purchased ? 


Belief in Spiritual Forge. 

You will forgive me, gentlemen, for spiking in a strain that may seem to some to 
accord ill with the hard facts of life and the common atmosphere of politics. But I 
believe and I think India believes in the power of spiritual forces to assert themselves 
over their material expression by which they may often be betrayed and it is because 
of this belief that is hers and mine that I have ventured once more to trace out the 
onlv path along which India can lead her peoples te take their appropriate part in the 
fulfilment of the ordered purpose for humanity. 

Thus ended the Viceroy’s speech who was loudly cheered at the conclusion of his 
address which lasted 20 minutes. 

Reserve Bank BilL 

After the Viceroy’s address Bir Basil Blackett in moving for consideration of the 
Keserve Bank Bill, elaborated the Government objections to the majority scheme for * 
State l^k and explained the Government scheme of a shareholders’ bank, which wouL 
be Indian in outlook and largely Indian in composition. 

At the outset, the Finance Member emphasized that there was practical unanimity 
m the aeleGt committee to a large extent on the ground covered by the BilL Begavirng 
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the majority iirppoeal for the introduction of the conception of Rold mchtr, Sir Baeil 
Blackett pointed out that the majority itself had frankly rcco^iaed that it was not 
practic^ ]^litic8 to contemplate any immediate or early steps bdnir taken to put eold 
coins into effective circulation. Further, the majority had provided for rcsloring the 
legal tender privilc^ to the sovereign. This was incompatible with the now gold 
bullion standard aud also not in consonance with the pro^sal to introduce gold 
mohur. Any attempt at present or in the immediate foreseeable future to put gold 
tn^khuTs into circulation, would only lead to a fresh debacle in the currency systein. 
Steps to put cold coins in circulation could only he taken, if and when the gold 
bullion standard was discarded in favour of the gold currency standard by the 
Government in consultation with the I^^egislature. Hence, his amendment that all 
references to gold mohurs in the Bill be omitted. There was prac*tical unanimity as 
to what the bank was to do. The difference of opinion was in regard to the method of 
constituting the directorate. The committee was agreed that it was fundament to 
the idea of the reserve bank that it should be inde|)cndent of the Government and 
the l^iegislature. It was well nigh impossible to obtain such a bank unless they 
adopted the device of a shareholders’ bank which had the merit of providing a read>- 
maac constituency for the selection of representative directors. But the majority 
scheme ignored this and intruded politics into the question of selection of tfaie 
business board and made the board subservient to*. the Government or the Ijcmsla- 
ture. The Government had fully considered the question of a non-shareholders* 
bank if election by the legislatures was exeludt'd and a satisfactory dinxiorato 
framed. But the Government’s present proposal was a rin media. The Government 
did not want the board to represent narrow or sectional interests and in the ab- 
sence of shareholders there was no one to jog the conscience of the board if at any 
time it showed a tendency to take its n*sponsibilitie8 lightly. That was why the 
Government had now combined the original proposal of share capital with all that 
was best in the various alternatives discussed. 

The Government w^ere in full agreement with the majority that it was desirable 
that the board should be predominantly Indian, while not (deluding altr>g(*ther that 
co-operation of Europeans with Indians which, all agrtjcd, was dcsirabla Tlie 
Government had dropped the proposal that some preference in the allotment of share 
in the Rt'serve Bank be given to the shareholders of the Im|)crial Bank. Hio no- 
minal value of shares w^as reduced from Rs. ,*)00 to Rs. 100 and preference would 
he given to small subscribers domiciled or ordinarily resident in Indio. Further, 
they had fixed the dividend at 6 per cent, cumulative instejid of allowing it to 
rise to 8 per cent. A gilt-edged investment offered in share's of Rs. 100 each at 6 
per cent, at par would bo within the reach of small subscribers, ensuring a wide 
distribution of shares in Indian hands. The strict limitation of the voting ]^wer of 
large shareholders would prevent the bank from falling under capitalist control. 

Proceeding, Sir Basil Blackett explained the constitution of the dinxitoratc. Nino 
directors w’oukl be elected by the shareholders iinder a system of single transfcrablo 
vote, thereby ensuring the representation of a wide variety of ^ opinion and interest 
among the shareholders. An opportunity was given of electing a director apiece to 
the FMcration of Indian Chambers of Commerce and the Associated (chambers of 
Commerce and the provincial co-operative banks. The director chosen by the latter 
would specially represent agriculture w'hile with three directors, nominated by the 
Government, there would be ample opportunity for seeing that agriculture was not 
under-represented and that interests, localities and communities that might otherwise 
be left out shall not go unrepresen tkl. . „ . 

Finally, for the purposes of the first board, instead of all nine shareholders* 
directors being nominated by the Government it was proposed to allow the Feder- 
ation of Indian Chambers and the Associated Chambers of Commerce to elect two 
directors en^h out of the nine, leaving five to be nominated by the Government. 

Concluding, the Finance Member urged the Assembly to accept this plan in the 
spirit in whi^ it was put forward. It transferred the control over the Indian cur- 
*"^€7 and monetary policy from Governmental to non -Governmental hands, from 
the Government of India and the Becretary of Btatc to a non-official Indian business 
institution entirely indep^dent of the Stat^ Indian domicile and Indian in charact- 
er, which would work in India for Inaia along Indian lines. It would in short 
about a revolution in the financial machinery of India, "nie device of sba^ 
TOlders was essential for the purpose of securing the best and most r^res^tative 
board. Informed business opinion in the country was not in favour of a ducctw- 
ete partly dented by the Legislature ai^d the Government was also opposed to it. 
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Why should the Assembly risk the whole on this one point ? If the BHI was passed 
in the form in which it was now proposed by the Government it would be a land- 
mark not only in the financial but also in the political and constitutional history of 
the Indian Empire? (Loud a^lausa) 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAV1YA» who led the Opposition, was cheered as he 
rose to speak. He regretted that the Gk)vernmcnt were not inclined to accept the 
select committee’s recommendations. What then was the necessity of appointinj^t 
the committee ? The best course was to develop the Imperial Bank and convert it 
into a State bank. But if it was not i^^reed to the B^erve Bank must be a State 
Bank because the shareholders would not be able to elect the right kind of directors. 
All the profits earned by the bank would be the property oi the people if it were 
a State bank, instead of a selected few. India had lost between 800 and 1,(XX) crores 
of rupees by the company management of railways and they could not afford to 
learn ex]:^iencc by another big sacrifice. The proposals of the committee were 
the best in that the directorate was to be appointed by every conceivable interest. 

Pandit Malaviya quoted the cases of Germany, Norway, Sweden, France, Belgium 
and Denmark, wncre similar institutions were controlled by the Government or the 
Legislature. Concluding, Pandit Malaviya said that he doubted whether a reserve bank 
managed in the way suggested by the finance Member would serve the best interests 
of India. On the other hand, he feared that indigenous banks might be crushed 
and their growth seriously hampered. 

In doedding the form which the Reserve Bank should take, Sir Victor BASSON said 
two principles must be unswervingly followeni. Firstly, the governor and the deputy 

g overnor must be under defined control and, swondly, the Legislature must have no 
and in the election of members of the Board. jEe confessed to a partiality for 
commercial undertakings being left to private enterprise and he should, therefore, 
have liked to endorse the Government view in this respect. But in the present case 
if he applied this principle, this would break one oi the canons he had laid down. 
The shareholders of this concern would be likely to be drawn from the class of 
small investors desiring safe investment and knowing little^ if anything, about cur- 
rency, exchange and finance. As the Government was disclaiming all right of 
control or criticism over the board, the latter might be said to Ikj responsible for 
earning a dividend of C percent, to their shareholders and responsible for their man- 
agement of credit and currency to their own conscience. So he was very re- 
luctantly forced to abandon the idea of supporting the proposal of a Bhareholders’ 
bank and was driven to agreeing to the institution of a State Bank. 

Bo far he was with the signatories of the majority rc})ort, but he was at variance 
with them regarding some other points. Being a business institution, its board must 
consist of the best busincsBincn India could provide irrespective of cast, colour aiid 
creed. Ho would welcome the right of criticism by the Ix^gislature on the main 
lines, but as a political body it could not have nualifications for electing businessmen. 
The motion was still under discussion when the House adjourned. 

On the noth. AUGUST Mr. Vidyasagar PANDYA, in resuming the discussion, moved 
that the bill, as amended by the 8eIe(!tcommittee,l>ec irculatcd. He thought such a motion 
would have emanated from the Finance Member himself, but Sir Basil had tabled a 
large number of amendments to restore his original bill. This was an insult to the mem- 
bers of the committee and Sir Basil had threatened to drop the bill if his scheme was 
not accej)ted. 

Sir What .mthority has Mr Pandya for this suggestion ? The press re- 

ports about the committee proceedings, though not entirely inaccurate, were unauthor- 
ised and in some respects misleading. 

Mr. Pandya replied that Sir Basil had uttered the threat even yesterday. He 
urged that the country should have a chance of examining the two rival Bchemes, 
be«5ause Sir Basil wanted, to set up Another East Indu Company in IndiR 
(Laughter.) Speaking with 25 years’ ext^ence in banking and after studying the 
working of the Bank of England, he found that in the proposed bill of Sir Bas^il 
thb directors would be responsible to nobody. The shai^oiders’ meetings of the 
Imperial Bank had shown that the shareholders took ho interest whatever and the 
direcibrate became close boroughs. The proposed Reserve Bank, if it was to be a 
shareholders’ bank, would be nouiing more than an annexe to the Bank of , Ehgl^. 
The Government was the biggest political party in the country. Why should it 
object to representation of nonofficiaJ politicians on the directorate ? 

Mr. Shanmukham CBETTY, a member of the joint committee on the Biil| said 
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the Camncy ^mmiBsion did not diRcnss At all the qiimtion of havinf; a Rtato 
bank. He adnuttra that most of the central banka of the world wen' private 
Bhardioldm banka but peraona not belonjrfnp: to the nationality of the coiintrv of 
a central bank could not either hold shares or exercise a vote. If Bir Basil ‘was 
prepared to concede that none but Indians shall be shareholders or exercise the vote 
the speaker would afrree to a private central bank. 

Str Basil responding, said he would he quite willing to amend the Bill to pro- 
vide that only Indians and British subjects ordinarily resident in India shall have 
the vote. 

Mr. Chetty said this did not meet his point. Then airain, even if a mnjoritv of 
Indians subscribed now, what guarantee was there th.at thtrsc shares would not ho 
transferred and that the control of the whole financial system of Imlia would not be 
handed over thereby to foreigiiers ? The sjx'akor was op]>os(*d even to the creation 
of Indian vested interests in this matter and held that shareholders’ eontrol had 
always been found to be ineffective. He agreed that the bank must be fnn^ from 
the control of the Legislature and of the Government but would insist on a staiv 
tory provision being made to seenre that either the governor or diauity governor 
of the bank shall be an Indian. They must selcc^t the beat Indian available. 

Mr Chetty, referring to the re(*ent controversies, aasuriHl the. llonse that if the 
bank scheme was to be wrecked only because the TiCgialaturc was not repres<‘ntM 
on the directorate, he would be no party to it so long as he could onaun^ that a 
majority of elected Indians were to be on the directorate*. (Applause, in which Sir 
Basil joined.) If such an alternative scheme were submitted, he would consider it 
favourably. 

Proceeding, Mr. Chetty explained some of the other fiunlameiilal points gaiiuHl 
by the joint committee. He emphasiswl that the bank must be given some lutitnde 
as provided in the bill, if it bad to carry out the obligation of innintaining the ex- 
change. Otherwise they would only be reproducing the evils for which the (biverii- 
ment had been responsible all these years. The provision that Rb p(>r cent, of the 
gold reserve should be in British India was necessary in order to ensure a fnr in- 
flow of gold into India. On the question of gold inbhnr, the committee’s dec'ision 
was only a compromise because there w’cre several on the ^‘ommill^*<^ who wjmtal 
the immediate coining of gold coin. The revision in the hill would at li-asi ensure 
that the standard coin of India was a gold coin. Oonelnding, Mr. (’hetty did not 
describe the bill produced in Delhi by Bir Basil as a monsu^r but as Sir Basil s 
Pet Child. (Bir Basil ; No.) But ’that child was sickly, ugly, unwiislieil and un- 
clothed. They 1<ook that child to Bombay in June. Bombay in June was not. a 
sanatorium for a sickly child, but there was export medical advice available. Kven 
then, on the very first day the child showed signs of sueeumbing to the 
influence of the mosquito-ridefen slums near the Back- Bay, but fortunately (he <*hihl 
was saved and they took it to Calcutta, where aft(*r inlialing th<^ fresh ^be 

beautiful maidan, it began to recover and that child now was before the liouHe, 
decent and well-dressed, and now Sir Basil wantcnl to disown it In'cause it appjarwl 
quite different from what he had produced. If the bill faile<l now,^ (be respoiiKibility 
for it would lie not on the Opposition benches but on Bir Basil hiinself. (AppmuHtv 

Mr. M. K. ACHARYA paid a high compliment to Mr. Vidvnsagsr Pandva for 
his excellent speech and interesting remarks on the conduct of the Imperial Bank. 
Commerce ana industry could look after themselves, but he pleaded that the 
Interests of agriculturists should be safeguarded and hoped that they would be 
adequately represent^ on the directorate. 

Mr. Kikabhai PREMCHAND could not support the proposal of the joint com- 
mittee for a State Bank, in which politicians would have the right of election to 
the directorate. He still believed that the Imperial Bank could he made to serve 
the purpose of a State bank. This bank could open a few more brnnrhes, could 
coax into circulation very large stocks of value which did not find thr*ir vriw into 

financial system of India. Its progress should not be disturbed at all. He jvos 
therefore, satisfied that the terms proposed in the present bill to the Imperial Bank 
were equitable and would increase its usefulness. He strongly opposed the creation 
of a Political Directorate because, in the shifting conditions of pobtics, several 
^rties would spring up and every party in power would attempt to introduce its 
Own men on the board. A shareholders’ bank was, therefore, the sole solution. 

Bir. Jamanadas MEHTA said that a Stable Currency was more important than 
6?en the creation of a reserve hank. Ther^ was no reserve bank in Canada or 
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Australia. There was one recently established in South Africa and India was to 
be the second country in the British Empire where this experiment of a reserve 
bank was to be tried. Under the shareholders’ scheme, even a tailor and a tinker 
who could produce one hundred rupees could become a shareholder and qualified 
to deal with the currency of this country. Ninety-nine percent of the shar^olders 
would not give a single moment’s thought to the objects for which this institution 
would be built up but only for their own dividends. 

Continuing, Mr. Jamanadas said that even on economical munds the Govern- 
ment would be wrong in paying 6 percent, to the shareholders when it could, 
under the scheme of a State bana, borrow at 4 and 1-2 percent, and could the five 
erorcs of the shareholders’ capital secure some four hundred crores that the bank 
would handle ? The mystery of a shareholders’ bank lay really in that the Govern- 
ment wished to maintain its existing control through the pretence of having a 
shareholders bank, because all the directors on the board would be subordinate to 
them through the governor and the deputy governor, who would not accommodate 
these men it they were stubborn. 

Mr. Jamanadas maintained that the scheme evolved W the joint committee was a 
very modest one. It not only gave representation to the Government, to the European 
interests, hut also ensured representation to the general inhabitant who was as much 
interested as any commercialist in the stability of the exchange and of the 
currency note he was carrying. In this connection he refered to the confererce 
at the Viceregal Lodge and considered it a arave constitutional impro- 
priety on the part of the Governor-General for by this action he would be 
taken as a partisan who could not take an impartial view when the bill went to 
him for his assent. “This grave constitutional impropriety will never be permitted 
in this country. I am glad that 1 was not a party to it. Only an accident saved 
me.' 

Mr. Jamanadas added that if the joint committee’s scheme was not to be adopted, 
they should have electoral colleges consisting of members of the legislatures aud 
presidents of local bodies, which would thus represent all the interests. 

Proceeding, he declared that Sir Basil Blackett, who had in 1919 put his 
simiature to a report advocating a fixed fiduciary system, had suggested in the 
bill a proportionate reserve. The House then adjourned. 

On the 3l8t AUGUST Sir Purshotamdas THAKURDAS, initiating the discussion, 
said they had reached the second stage of reform which w'as formed by the adiust- 
ment of India’s currency at least in one direction to what the India Office had Tbeeu 
after since 1919. And if the principal popular parties of the House did not come 
to a common decision this bill would also be considered as a forced adjustment of 
India’s currency system to what the Government of India required. He thanked 
Bir Alexander Murray for his kindly reference to the speaker and he mentioned 
this, particularly, as an Indian colleague of his (Bir Maneckji Dadabhoy) had called 
the speaker a wrong man in a wrong place on the Currency Commission. Bir 
Purshotamdas declared that he held steadfast to the opinion he had expressed in 
his minute of dissent to the Currency Commission Report. He feared that they 
would be starving India of banking facilities. 

Bir Daniel Hamilton had appealed to him through a letter in the press to help 
thd Indian agriculturist by supporting the Reserve Bank Bill. The speaker asked 
Bir Alexander Murray as a co-dircctor of the Imperial Bank whether after the with- 
drawal of the privAege of using Government balances free the Imperial Bank 
would open even ten new branches in five years, and would not, therefore, the new 
bill do injustice to the masses by depriving them of a development which had been 
urged as of vital importance by series of Currency Commissions in India. He 
complimented Sir Alexander Murray on his very conciliatory speech yesterday 
(applause), and congratulated the Government of Inaia on nominating this most 
capable member. (Applause) He did not agree with Sir Alei^der that ihw 
should have some sort of a reserve bank, bnt wanted one of the right sort. He 
thought Bir Alexander did injustioe to Sir John Bell who htul, in spite of the 
opinion of the Bengal Chamb^ of Commerce, stated candidly his opinion agwnst 
the Reserve Bank. However, whatever the speakers opinion regiming the desirability 
of a Reserve Bank might be he would support the bill as it proposed^ to mimvc 
the control now exercised by ^e India Office (Hear hear.) But in doing this they 
must not replace the responsibility now owed to India Office on a body of men 
urho would not improve me position. • 
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If they ezunined liie ehardiolders* Bcheme carefully they could exercise control 
but that the Indian tax-payer would lose over the bank in six years two and half 
crorea, while the ahareholders would have the unjust advanta^* of a cumulative 
giuiranteed dividend of 180 lakhs in six years. Could the terms bo more unjust ? 
we only parallel to tins was found in company railway mana{temcnt which hjMi now 
happily be^ transferred to the State. Could tlie majority of nine directors represent- 
ing the interests of the investors of a paltry sum of five crorcs be entrusted with 
croxes of Government reserves, however depleted these were now ? 

As for the Viceiwal conference, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta had frankly confwse<l 
that it was a mere accident ^at he did not join it, knowing as they did, l^ord 
Irwin could never be guilty of a grave constitutional impropritiv. (Applause.) 
The ^ Viceroy, it was true, had the power of veto, and this jKuvcr'must Iw above 
suspicion, but an informal conference to which all parties were inviicd could hardly 
be called improper (Applause.) The conference succeeded in clearing up points and 
finding out how broad or narrow were their difi'cronces. lie had the authority of 
Mr. Jiiinah to say that the informal meeting was not arranged at any iimpiraiiot'. 
from Viceregal Lodge, but was suggested by non-ofiicials also. (Ai^pIauHe.) 

Continuing, 8ir Purshottamdas said, Sir Ikisil had interpretcMl tliis measure 
as bestowing financial Swaraj on India. The speaker did not subscribe to this, 
but was prepared to look at it with the utmost gooilwill. 'I'hc interest of India 
must be served first and that of England next. (Hear, hear) The Covernineiit had 
opposed the legislature’s representatiou on the directorate as it wanted to remove 
political influence. The speaker asked whether political influence did not imply 
power of patronage, and as this was possessed by uovernmont the only fear of 
political influence was from the Government side and not the nonoflieials. The 
boot is thus on the other leg’. (Laughter.) Sir Basil had promisiHl them a predomi- 
neiitly Indian board, but had not put in amendments to bring this about. 

Reverting to the subject of the Reserve Bank, he fell that they were building 
from the top and though in other spheres this had been practised in India suc- 
cessfully it was dangerous in the case of finance. There were hardly a dozen 
indigenous banks whi^ were just carrying on and to ask them to make? consider- 
able deposits with the Reserve Bank without interest, was a miUHtorio round 
their neck and would make them either lend on higher interest or close down. 
Was the Assembly prepared for this ? 

Sir Purshottamdas finally criticised the results of the exchange ratio policy. 
All the gold reserves had gone and so was silver going. Sir Basil gave them an 
undertaking in the joint committee that he would not sell the ru]>cc coin by 
melting it. 

Sir Purshotamdas continuing said the Government of India’s successive success- 
ful loans had been replaced by an unsuccessful loan. They had resorted to Ixirrow- 
ing in London and had borrowed on short terms at an increasing rate of interest. 
If this was the condition of the best borrower w'hat would be Uie idighl of the 
ordinary banker and merchant borrower ? The Englishman of Calcutta had rightly 
d(x*larea ihat this Mussolini of Finance entrenched behind ofiicial walls could 
ignore this, but not so banks and merchants who had to pay their way. (Laughter 
and applause) The Statesman too had criticised the Government. 

Twelve months ago the Finance Member was boasting that theie was no demand 
for money. Today as a result of tiie Finance Mcmlier’s policy of deliberate dis- 
turbance there was stringency and the Finance Member would have further to 
borrow in London to relieve demands in the busy season. A statist of I^ndon 
and Sir Daniel Hamilton had openly confessed that the Bank of England had to 
go down on its knees to the Federal B^erve Bank for gold, and Sir Daniel had 
suggested that if only Indian agriculture could be organised Indian gold r^rv^ 
alone could meet the needs of the Empire. Sir Purshotamdas d^Iarcd Uiat if 
^glaud needed gold, why not franxiy come to the Asbcmbly and pl^ 
during the war In£a heip^ physically she could now help England financially I 
I shul appeal for frankness and mutual trust and I trust the Assembly will rise 
to the occasion if properly approached. Any short cuts, any other device post 
engender distrust and want of mutual confidence and that would be most suicidal 
m any measure regarding finance and currency. (Applause.) 

Mr. Rangaswami lYENGEE, who took an important part in the fomulation of the 
eompromise, supported the constitution of a reserve bank. He said tlw institution 

a national central leserve was a m^uie of distinct benefit to the country. 
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As he conceived it a central bank subserved three distinct piublic purposes and in- 
volved the dischar^ of public functions by a public authority not controlled bv 
Qovernment on the one hand and certainly responsible to the public on the other. A 
central reserve banksoiif^ht to control and reflate the issue of ^per currency and will 
have the duty of maintenance pi other token currency. These two duties had been 
discharg^edbv Government with disastrous consequence to India's economic interests and 
the time had come when this duty should be taken away from the Government which was 
acting under the leading strings of the India Office and the London money marlmt 
and it would now be entrusted into the hands of an authority in India responsible 
to and representative of public opinion. The central bank will act as Government’s 
bank. An attempt to make the Imperial Bank act as Government’s bankers had 
been made for ten years but the bank had no control over the currency and could 
only c>ontrol the expansion of credit in an extremely limited way ny having a 
kind of secret alliance with the Government of India and Whitehall. 

The sneaker objected to a private shareholders’ bank. This was economically 
not bencncial to India and was injurious to her financial interest. The duty of 
regulating the currency to the requirements of trade should be entrusted to an 
independent central authorify. Huge quantities of money found their way by the 
transfer of treasury to the Secretary of State in London and were lent out in the 
London money market on very easy terms. The establishment of a central bank 
would get rid of this system. The speaker drew attention to the fact that at 
present the Imperial Bank only accommodatcxl bankers from time to time, but 
solely at their sweet will and pleasure. So far as any bank could function as a 
bankers’ bank it ought not to be a shareholders’ bank. It ought to be a bank 
subject to legislative control of the Assembly. It should be wholly Indian, acting 
in the interests of India, and help the bankers in difficult times. So far as the 
central bank was concerned the necessity for having directors outside of the run 
of commercial corporations seemed to him of little moment. The House would be 
able to find a solution by which the central bank should have at its head a group 
of directors who would represent the Indian public, who would be predominantly 
Indian, who would be elected by Indian constituencies and who would use this 
bank for the economic uplift of this country. 

Mr. N. 0. K£)LKAK admitted that the proposed bank was a measure of liberalism 
in India’s finances, in that it gave her control over her finances. Hitherto this 
control was exercised by the Secreta^ of State in the interests of bankers in 
Ijondon and was regulated by a foreign market. But there was nothing in the 
Reserve Bank which would eliminate the currency difficulties of this country. He 
opined that the proposed bank was not immune from the disasters which over- 
whelmed the Bank of England during the war at the hands of the British GabincU 
Therefore the bill deserved careful scrutiny. 

Mr. COC’KE, leader of the European group, emphasised that if they did not have 
this bill now many years would elapse bmore they have a Reserve Bank Bill again. 
Let them discuss the particular points of difTorence before running the ride of 
losing the bill. Some speakers had condemned the shareholders’ bank, but they 
forgot that some of the biggest corporations and banks were run by boards elected 
by shareholders. In the case of tliis bill there would not be aloofness of the board 
from the shareholders. He suggested that in view of the deadlock on the subject 
the House might take into consideration the shareholders’ bank. Under the scheme 
it would be i^ssiblc in practice to a board with a majority of Indians. In a 
hank of this sort a certain amount of European support and assistance was r^uired. 
If, however, they were to have a State bank a difficulty would arise regarding the 
constitution of the board. He did not think the amendment regarding electoral 
colleges had the support of all sections of the House. There was a natural senti- 
mental desire for gold coin. He trusted that this would not be a contentious point 
HO far as this bill was concerned. He hoped that the House would consider 
favourably the position of exchan^ imd indi^nous banks regarding depositoi 
particularly as the Impjerial Bank with ' certain aofvantages would be in the field in 
open competition with indigenous banks. He for one would have liked the Imperil 
Bank to be made the central bank— to be promoted to the sky leaving the earth 
to the exchange and indigenous banks. (Laughther and applause.) 

Lala LAJrAT RAI was surprised that Mr. Oocke Im again reverted to tte 
shareholders’ bank. He thought that all sections had agrm to a State bonlL 
However he must assert on behalf of the non-official Indians that they would not 
agree to a shardiolderB’ bcuuk under any cemdition. 
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Oontinmng, I^la L*ii)at Rai said the sliareholdcrs’ bank did uol ctianuitee n 
majority of electx^ IndiauB on tho dirwtorato. Ho Bupporunl tlu* joint oommiUivV 
scheme^ but liquid not wrwk the lull c>n that Itaaia and WiMild ti) iiti iiltor* 

native. But the ^ition of the two i>artioa of tiie House was that they wotdd 
rather not have the bill toan sanction a directorate which was not luventable to 
them. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Lahiri CHOWDiri.ll^ said that the Imperial Bunk had Imvii jminmtin^ 
forei^fu commercial inten.*sts. He wmild iii»i therefore to a shareholders’ hank. 

He urjred that of the seats on the ilireetorate allotted for the leirislai urtw two sents 
should be set aside for those reprcseniin^j: eAnnimaw and industry. 

8ir Ikisil BLACRErr, with the permission of the chair, piiintiHl out that the 
constitutional position^ of tlie (.n)vcrnors-(.lenond in India was not similar (‘iihcr to 
that held by the KiiirA' or by (ioveriior.s-Ueneral in other dominions. Even in 
other parts cases had bevii known when under the ae^dj^ of tlie Kin^; or the 
Ooveruor-Gencral diseus.sions had Ikhmi arranpxl at a lime when the nation swMiiml 
to be divided. The V^ieeroy was tbe ailniinisirative lieail of the eentral <h)veriiiue' 
and a.s such had the iiuhibituhle rit^hl to lake interest in any a«lininist.r.itivi- problem. 
Thi? cxinfereiice was inn arrant ^d in n partisan spirit. Tin* Vi<‘eroy tried to hear 
other sides to secure, if lie could, a solution, jmrlienlariy ns it was apiiarent that 
there was fundamental airrecmcnt on the princi I )! -s. ‘I am sure 1 have the seiiHc 
of the whole House w ith nio in sayinj;^ lhat if in lutiirean :iiialoj;oiis occasion sui^^iicsis 
the desirability of an analoi<ous action the success which i ho|M; will at lend 
this action would bo a preewlent that would In; very usidiil to follow. 


A0l i:i*TAN< li OK Ni>NoFFI(’1AL SlJO(il>1iONS. 


Bir Basil dismissed Mr. l*andya’s motion for eireiilation as involvinjj: ilfluy which 
mu.st be removed in the interest, of trade at the earlurst moment, hnriii#^ the last 

few days they had male progress towanls a soluiioii. There st'oimn.l to In* little 

diftereiice among the architects in regard to the internal stnielun*, there was some 
regarding the extent of gold to be gildwl, some disagreement, probalily, us t<» the 
extent of the measures to prevent loose tiles falling. (Laughter). But tin* real 
dilTerence lay as regards tin; external structure. He r<‘at!irnu*il that the (lovcriimcnt 
with a majority in the House still believed lliut a sbarelmlders’ bank would 1m* in 
the best interests of tie* irounlry, but they wi*re willing to conmle to tliow* who 
advocated a State bank. The diHerencc was thus retlueed to the cousiitiiiioii of 
the dircjctorate. He at once as.sureil the House that he liail no stispiri«m of the 
legislatures and hud no disbelief in their capacity, buf his point was that in 

making tliese sfiecial appoint rneiits the legislature overstepped its fund ions and 
entreneheil on the excemive field. But a more serious objection was that it was a 
jxilitieal e!et;toratc that reiuriKs.1 them. If the same <;b(;toratc had sent them in 
for the bank’s purpose they would be admirable for the purnosc. In this 
connection the amendment suggesting electoral colleges aj)peah*<l to him ptasoiially 
very strongly and was the best solution so fur ollered. Tlie do vein incut 
was willing to accept it in {irincipie (applau.se), but must leave the dctailH 
regarding the number of iiienil>er.s to bo worked out at a later Htage. Jie 

assured Mr, Cocke that it was in the ihuvit of the dovernment to make the 
machinery of electoral college's workable, lie also concede^ to Lala l/ijpat Rai 
his (loiut that the majority On the directorate be cIccUmI Indians. (ApiihiUbc). 

Sir Basil thanked Mr. Biiiiivasa Iyengar, leader of the Swaraj party, for this 
assistance and hoped it would be forthcoming in future, ^\p^>lanst*). It was a 
good augury for this rc^serve bank that it should start its canvi in this Assemluy 
in a spirit of cooperation. (Applause). 


Reply to Cuitk s. 

Finally, Sir Basil Blackett replied to some points raised by Mr. .lamnadas Mehta 
and Sir Purshotamdas. He repudiated the sugg<;stioii that he comnntte*! any i)rt;imn 
of faith over the sale of silver, becau.se ho had made that point chiar to the jouit 
committee, and as for the sale of silver he would give no undertaking whaleviir 
as to the form in which tliis sale might not take place is future except that only 
surplus silver would be sold and that cautiously. , . 

As for Sir Purshotamdas’ attack on the currency policy of the i>ast four mont^. 
Sir Basil Blackett quoted from the Statesnian of Aug. 28 completely vmdicating hw 
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policy and statinfc that diffSealt problems had been now set aside. Sir Basil 
sold that he would only add that far from bein^ depressed he was very proud of 
the sreat success with which the Finance department had dealt with a difficult 
period. (Applause) Sir Basil was ^lad that the atmosphere of last March was not 
present today and that there was a prospect of real adjustment of views all round. 
He was sure that the Reserve Bank held out a hojic of enormous expansion for 
indi^ous banks. If they made a smaller profit in individual items they would do 
tenfold business and make larger profits. Concentrated reserves in the hands of 
the central bank would be relet to indigenous banks to facilitate credit, prevent 
undue stringency and bring into the field the capital that was now lost to India. 

Mr. PANDYA havinp^ withdrawn his motion, the report, of the select committee 
was unanimously taken into consideration. 

The consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, was then taken up. The amend- 
ments proposing branches of the Reserve Bank at Lahore, Oawnpore and Karachi 
were defeated, Sir Basil explaining that the Imperial Bank would give all the 
facilities at their centres and the opening of branches would he an unnecessary 
expenditure. Sir Basil also moved the deletion of Rangoon which, he said, was 
according to the wish of the commercial community. 

Mau^ Tok Gyi challenged this statement. 

The Finance Member withdrew his amendment. The House then adjourned. 

On the 1st SEPTEMBER Sir Basil Blackett moved an amendment that members 
of the Indian or local liCgislatureB also should lie disqualified from becoming direc- 
tors. He contendcKl that members of legislatures had to put in four months’ work 
ia the legislatures and if they were chx^ted to the board then they could not put 
ill the amount of energy n^uired for an efficient running of the bank. It was un- 
desirable that they should mix up politics with business. This meant no reflection 
at all on members of l^slatures. 

Mr. Rangaswami lyen^r, on behalf of the Congress party, opposed the amend- 
ment liecause this restriction would cripple the efficiency ot the board. In course 
of time there would grow up a class of persons who would like to take part in 
business duties which api^rtained to the bank. Until that stage was reached it 
was certainly undesirable to impose a limitation which tied the hands of constitu- 
encies appointed under the compromise. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya reminded the House that members of Parliament wen* 
not deharredi from becoming directors of the Bank of England. 

Mr. K. C. Roy supported the amendment of Sir Basil Blackett and said : ^Choose 
polilioB or choose business’. 

Mr. Cocke saw no practical difficulty in accepting the amendment. 

Mr. Jayakar considered it a slight on members of legislatures that they should 
be disqualified only for that reason, ^though they might be otherwise best qualified. 

Sir Victor Sassoon suggested, that while insisting on the amendment, it might be 
explained that for a number of years it should not be put into operation. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyiim said it would be an advantage to have a member of the cent- 
ral Legislature on the board of the bank, as he would be able to explain matters 
connected with the bank of the Legislature. 

Mr. Aney said that at present there were certain coinmercid constituencies which 
elected members to thelegislatures. If the amendment was carried, the bank would 
not have the advantage of tho advice of such men on the board. He strongly held 
that it would not be impossible for a legislator to do his work on the board and 
in the legislature in a pro^r way. 

Mr. Ayangar, of the Finance department, quoted the recommendation of the 
Currency Commission for the exclusion of legislators from the central board of the 
Rmrve Bank. This was desirable in the interests of the country. In Belgiara, Hun- 
gary and Austria legislators were not allowed to become governors and directors of 
central banks. As regards the argument that legislators were nominated to the board 
of the Imperial bank, Mr. Ayangar said the position with regard to the centm 
bank would he quite different This bank would be controlling the credit of the 
country which the Imperial Bank was not doing. 

Mr. Duraiswami Iyengar was surprised to hear the arguments advance ^y.a 
co-Ayangar. (Laughter.) (Auditions in India were not similar to ^ditioHiWjl. 
Belgium, Hungary and Austria. He wm surprised that the Finance Member w 
not suggest the exclusion of worse politician outside the legislatotes. ^Perhaps , oit 
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Blacl^ to *^P**t«w «r« stronger than out- 

gido^^. ^lAtulhter.) If Sir Basil Blackett could do the work of Assembly and of 
the Finance department, the swaker did not sec any reason whv a Icirislator would 
not be able to work in his double cajmeitv. 

Mr. Yamin Khan fwred that if a member of a party in the Assemblv liocame 
a member of the tord, he would influence the Ixwrd by the politics of his iwirtv, 

Mr. Miles Imng did not wish cithor oflicial or nonoflicial memliors of the legi- 
slature to be elected, as the former would influence it with the policy of the (lovem- 
ment and the latter with the ixilicv of their ]mny. Parties in* India wcr<* vcr>* 
strong and so were their influences. Moreover, most of the agricultural dwtorates 
being uneducated, particularly of the Punjab, where he came from, thejo would be 
no chance for bahkers and financiers to he apjKiintcd on the Imard, Only luirtv 
politicians would have a chance. 

Mr. Goavvami did not accept either the princmle of the amendment or the argu- 
ments advanced in favour of it. Every reasonable and ixiwerful man would have 
some political views. would not be able to find anvlxxly fnv from tH)litic?ii 

view’s. Why did not Sir Basil Blackett exclude members of tne Enro|>ean AsHOciatiun 
or any other political body from being directors ? 

Mr. Kelkar feared that nonofficial memliers would have to make a choice whether 
they should be members of the legislature or director of the bank. 

Bir B. N. Mitro, w'hilc nvognizing the Opfjosition i>oint of view, ])oinle<l out that 
it was a question of choosing the besr arrangement. (lovemment wantwl th(*He dinytors 
to be free from influence of any sort. (Tovernnient attached supreme iniiiortancc to 
this amendment. 

Mr. Fazal Rahimatiillah remarked it was an oBtonndiiig suggestion that the 
]K)Iitics of the politicians would play any part in the inanageiiKMit of the liank. If 
that was really the case, why din Government choose two members of the G-ouiicil 
of State, Bir Maneckjec Dadablloy and Sir Dinsbnw Wacha. ns governors of the 
Imperial Bank ? Then, again, why was a dirwtor on the central Ixiard of the 
Imperial Bank, Sir Alexander Murray, brought to this Asscmibly ? Was it not 
beciiuse his expert knowledge would be useful in guiding tlic destinies of the 
Rtiserve Bank ? 


Government Amendment Defeated. 


Closure was applied and the Government amendment disfjunlifying mciulK.TH 
of the central or local Legislatures from lieing directors of the Reserve llaiik was 
put and rejected by 70 votes to 51. 

A Necessary Qualification. 


An hour was spent in discussing Mr. Kelkars amendinoiit to delete the provision 
which laid down tnat only that person could be a diiwtor of the bank who was or 
had been at some time actively engaged in agriculture, commi iee, finniire or 
industry. 

He was strongly supported by Mr. Joshi (labour reprt'scntativei and also by 
Mr. Jogiah. Mr. Kuiizru and Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava. 

Sir Basil Blackett opposed the amendment, for the provision was n guidance to 
the electors as to the character of representatives that they should elect, 'flic 
electors would have no direct interest in the bank and such guidance was very 
necessary. 

The motion was rejected by 57 votes to 29. A large number of iioiioflieial 
members remained neutral. 


Appointment of Governor and Deputy Governor. 

Sir Basil Blackett next moved the dcleUon of the provision inborl^ by ihrjoii^^^^ 

committee that either the (governor or the deputy Mvernor of the bank must lx, mi 
Indian. Sir Basil Blackett deprecated the introduction of mial ^‘“rtion in we 
at^te and emphasis^ that he h^ eateblished hia desire fof the 
wth an Indian outlook by agreeing to provide for a majority of elected Indiana on 
directorate. / = . .. . r j .j .u. 

„ Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta regretted that thdr past micriencc of the ^ ^ 

Government had proved^ neceaaity for 

^nection. He aaaertod today that later enquiries h^ proi'^ttat Bu 
®fiotet and Bir Alexander Murray were wrong and the speaker »as ngnt in 
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declsriog that none but a German national could be a member of the board of 
directors of the Central Bank of Germany. {Applaui^a) Foreigners could sit only 
on the g(n?ral council. 

Mr. Cocke movwl for the apjwintment of one governor and two deputy governors 
and a 8 k(‘d the Government to give a definite undertaking that out of the three 
one would be nn Indian. 

Mr. evtty declared that the statutory assertion of Indians’ rights did not intro- 
duce racial discrimination but protested against its being observed in the Govern- 
ment of India lo the exclusion of Indians. 

Dr. Goiir also opposed th(‘ amendment. 

jSir Basil Blac^tett tmiphasized that the Government was anxious to exclude 
racial and communal (jnestions from this higislation and a way out of the difficulty 
was suggested hy Mr. Cocke whose amendment he accepted in preference to his 
own. He also gave an undertaking that one of the three extx^utive officers first 
appointiMl would be an Indian. As rgajards tlic succeeding appointments, these 
would be made on the rccomnu'ndfltion ol the directorate, which would have a 
majority of Indians. He anpealwl lo Mr. Jinnah who really took the initiative 
in bringing nl)Out the Vici'rcgul conh^renee which had been such a success. 
(Applause.) He extended tlie same olive branch to Pandit Malaviya and also to 
Mr. Brinivasa Ivenger whose assistance had Iwx'ii so valueable. (Langhtcr.y 

Sir Basil Black(;tt added the occasion was not one for laughter. He appealed 
for cooperation on the qu&stion. 

Dr. Gour asked what alioiit the latter appointments. 

Bir Basil Blackett said that tlnw'. would be made ou the rwommcndation of 
directors and the question would l)e not (hat one of the three be aii Indian but 
whether any one ought to be any thing but an Indian. 

Munshi Iswar Binan felt that tlie undertaking was not enough and that there 
should bo only one deputy governor and one of the two officers must be an 
Indian. 

Mr. Jinntdi consiilcred the ofler of Sir Basil Blackett to be rrasonablo and 
asked whether they could not trust the majority of dirwtors who would be Indians 
to rocommend Indians. * 

Mr. Brinivasa Iyengar regrettofl his inability to accept Mr. Cocke’s offer. No 
suHj)icion or distrust was involved in the )>rop08arwhich was nothing more than a 
legitimate effort to nationalize the institution. The Government should, on the 
other hand, be thankful for all. 

Mr. Chetty asked whnt about voting by two deputy governors. 

Bir Basil Blackett answiTcd that at a time only one of the deputy govenioi's 
should vote. He enqdiasizod that after the first niipointments which were solely in 
the hands of the Government were made, all appointments would be made on the 
recommendation of the board of directors and if the Government did not accejif 
their rc(*omnumdation the board had a powerful weapon in its hand to enforce its 
' w'ishes as they controlled the salaries and allowances of these officers. Thus short 
of a statutory jirovision, the Government had met them entirely. 

At this stage the I’resident adjourned the Houses. 

Considerations Postponed. 

On the 2 nd SEPTEMBER as the President asked the House to continue the con- 
sideration of the Reserve Bank Bill, Bir Basil Blackett moved an adjournment of 
the debate as the Resem Bank Bill seemed to be in danger of foundering m the 
whirlpool of communal troubles and they wanted time till Monday to find a w’ay- 

out. 

He said that when the Government agreed to give up the shareholders’ bank 
scheme, it was in the belief that some agreement had been reached on the point 
of elected directorate on the amendment put down by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 
ITnfortunately it is not true tliat we are quite in agreement as we thought we w'cre. 
There seems to be a danger of the Reserve Bank Bill, a purely business measure, 
foundering in the whirpool of communal troubles. They were unwilling to add any 
amendment to Mr. Brinivasa Iyengar’s amendment (the reference is to 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan’s amendment for the reservation of two elected directorships 
for Mahiimndans) which raises a difficult problem. It would be very much b^t^ JO 
thei JiKteiests of all that the Government and leaders of the parties should ha^ 
^ ^wuteterval U» consider over the week-end whether Ibis threatening cloud can 
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difliKjrswl without an undiie srorm. The Govcnira lo eontimie thU bu^i- 

RCBS on Mondaj if there is a prospect of a seUlemcnl l>cina reju*bi'<l Hatisfvinc 
a majority of members of the House. The (tovornnieut a^m^l not to iirix'oi'ii 

with their shwchdders plan aiul withdrew it liecause tliev tlid not desire to pul 
this Bill on the Statute Book npainsl the wishes of anv 'larp* Hvtion of the Hoiisr 
The same iK>8itjon smns to have risim with ro#mr(} lo the alternative. I how that 
on Monday we will have found a solution to proceed in an atmosphan* of liixjil- 
will all round. (Applaus(‘.) 

Pandit Malayiya, Mr. Jinnah, Sir. Srinivasa lyenRur and Sir Alexander Miirruv 
on behalf of their jrroups, expresswl their aptiroval of the motion. Mr. Ivenin'ir 
emphasized that it w’as essential that then* shouhl l>e nnaiiimitv oti smdi a nms- 
inictive propoaal as the R(*Berve Bank. 

The President aceorclinjrly adjourned the House till Mceidny. 

Bill to Deal with ^cuRRiLors Writinos. 

On the fiTH SEPTI^MBEK 3Ir. (■rerar moved h»r refennee tn a I «s i 
Comniittiie the Criminal liaw Amendineiit Bill int<‘iid(xl to dt‘ai with Heiirrilous 
writinjra against religion, tlu* <-onimittfX' which is to n*port, within seven dnvs 
to consist of Messrs. Srinivasa Iyengar, Nirmal (’hamlra, Mahonnxl Shafee, 
Kangaswami Iyengar, Jinnali, Ismail Khan, Abdul Have, Arthur Moore, (ihuznavi 
Kelkar, Jayakar, (*V>atman, and K. i\ Hoy, Sir Abdul Qaiyufi. Sir Denys llrav. 
Lala Ijajpat Rai and the mover. 

Mr. Aney ohjcK.*t(‘d to that part of tin* Bill whieh relat«tl to proe<-<lnrf. He 
feannl that the object of the measure would not he aehiev<*d hy leaving the initiative 
in the hands of the local Cloveniments. He joinetl w'iih Dr. Dour in ex)»re«Ning the 
apprehension that this was oiu* other addition to the defaniatif»n si*etion. 

Mr. Alley’s motion was defcaled without division and the motion for sehx-l eom- 
mittix; was carried amidst apiilaiise. 

RESIPKXtTC FOR MKMIJi’irS OF LUilSL ATF RF.. 

Sir B. X. Mitra moved the apiwintmeii! of six members for a rommiifee to rou- 
sider the question of the residence and iicTomodniion for members of the Indian 
I>*gislatnre including th<' use and disposal <if the \Vest(‘rn Hostel. New lielhi, niid 
that the C -ouncil of State be askixl to nominate im;mbers to servr* on I be coinniitP'<'. 

The motion roused considerable <liseussion including n h ngtbv spef ( h by Sir 
Hnrisingh (four. On the motion of Mr. Raiigaswaini fyengar, ilic matter was 
adjourns in sjnte of (Jovcnimeni opposition. 

Bill to Amend Income-Tax A< r. 


Sir Basil Blackett introducxxj a Bill amending tlu^^ Tiuonu‘-Tax vU t of tor re- 

moving a slight defext in the draft in coniux'iion with the rpiostion of assessment 
of tea companies. , . , • • 

Mr. Raugaswami Iyengar asked w'hethcr the (foverniiK'iit wonM k«*ep in view 
their undertaking given at the last budget session to reimburse the loss inenrn*<J hy 
the abolition of the export duty on tea by amounts to la; rec^iveref! from tea 
companies. . , 

Sir Basil Blackett assured the House that the (►bje<-t of the Bill was to enable 
the Government to assess tea companies to a higher incoim^tax due from 
their intention to make goo<l the loss arising out of the abolition of the duty, 
therefore, still remained. , . / 

Sir Basil next introduced another Bill amending the In<*oni» -tax Act for carrying 
out a numlKT of changes to prevent successful legal evasion. 

Bill to Amend Cantonment Act. 

Mr. Macworth Young introduced a Bill amending the 
in order to remove certain inconsistencies and bring thf^ law in line with n . g 

then agreed to Sir Bai.il Blackett’s mrtjon referring to a wlwt com- 
raittee another Bill amending the Income-tax Act of 192*^. 

SUPPLEMENTAEir DEMANDS FOB GRANTS. 

The Assembly then considered supplementary demands for grants aP of which 
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had been already approved by the Standing Finance Committee but the Aasembiy 
while %creeing to all the motions wanted time to discuss the last motion for a grant 
of Bs 75,000 for the Y. M. C. A. in New Ddhi. The Assembly then adioumed. 

Inspection of Emiobantb. 

On the 6th SEPTEMBER Mr. A. R. Dalai moved the ratification and accept- 
ance of the draft convention adopted by the International Labour Conference con- 
cerning simplification of Inspection of emigrants on board ships and the protection 
of emigrant women and girls on board ships. The resolution was adopted. 

Indian Emigbation Act Amendment Bill. 

Mr. Dalai next Introduced the bill amending the Indiau Emigration Act, 1922, 
to give effect, not later than Jan. 1, 1928, to the first seven articles of the conven- 
tion concerning simplication of the Inspe^ion of emigrants. 

Cotton Yabn Bill. 

Sir George RAINY moved the consideration of the bill on cotton yarn as re- 
ported by the select committee. 

The select committee had come to the conclusion that a specific duty of one 
anna and a half per pound on imported yarn would not prejudicially affect the in- 
terests of the handloom industry, but there were a series of minutes of dissent 
appended to the bill by several members of the committee. 

Sir George Rainy, in moving the consideration of the bill, erapliasized that the 
Japanese competition, which was help^ by night work by women in factories, 
would be considerably reduced at the bc^nning of 1930. He also emphasized 
that the effect on the handloom industry would not be very serious. He explaJncd 
with regard to the lower counts up to 30 that there was severe internal com])etition 
as against foreign imports. Therefore, the import duty would not have any effect 
ill regard to th^e counts. As regards counts between 40 and 60 the incr^se in 
price would not be more than six percent. The difficulty lay only regarding the 
medium counts between 31 and 40 counta. In regard to these counts there was a 
possibility of an increase in imports not only from Japan but also from Cliina. 
Of course, there was competition from China in regard to fewer counts also, but on 
account oi the internal competition it might stand the strain. But in regard to the 
medium counts the problem might become serious. The Question ivas whether the 
interests of the hanaloom industry or the interests of the cotton mills in India 
should be considered paramount. He urg^ that the interests of cotton mills must 
prevail in regard to this question, especially in view of the probability of the seri- 
ous competition wuth china in rc^rd to mraiura counts. He begged the House to 
consider the bill with a dc^ep sense of responsibility. 

Mr, NEOGY moved the circulation of the bill ns reported by tlie select commit- 
tee for opinion. 

Sir George Rainy objected on the ground that there had not been any substan- 
tial modificatioii. 

Mr, Neogy quoted a standing order that recirculation could be ordered at this 


Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar supported him in this condition. 

The President, after hearing Sir Basil Blackett, gave the benefit of the doubt 
to Mr. Neogy. who then movea the circulation of the bill for electing opinion the^ 
on. He ask^ the House to consider the various matters arising out of th^ bill. 
He made it clear at the outset that he was not opposed to the me^ure outnght, 
but his apprehensions were many. The number of workers in the mills of Bomb^ 
whom this bill would support was one and a half lakhs, while the number of ham- 
loom weavers in British India was 60 laldit. The select committee had not tato 
into consideration the fact that there might be a sympath^c effect on the 
of lower and upper counts if ^ere was an increase in the price of medium counts. 
Mr. Noyce himself was told by a witness before the board that the handloom in- 
dustry would be dead if there was a furotective duty on yam. The GovOTment 
themsdves had admitted that they were not sure what effect would follow after the 
imposition of a specific duty. The Tariff Board had never recommended a protec- 
tive tariff in res])ect of any specific counts. Why thm did the Government chpose 
those between 30 and 40? It was w^-known that imports of these counts from 
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more than I^kaghire. (^uld that to the k»i)oii ? He Jkl not 



that committee to undertake retaliatory mcaiturua. The export of Indian uiir iroii 
to Japan waa very large. therefore, aakixl the Aamnnlilv to iionder over all the 

|K>mtt before coming to a decision. He therefore, pleaded fo? the circulation of I hi 

Mr. Jamnadaa MMTA opmaed the tiovernmem motion and snpiiorted Mr 
Neogy a amendment. He opposed the Government projwsnl heraus.- it „fU.r.Hl r.«llv 
no protwtion. The mill industry , f Boinlmy wantetf a full and quare meal, when- 
-the Gp^nment only offered a erarab. He paid a ktciii iril.nte i.. the indus- 
trialists of Bombay, whose capital hatl butit up an industry of which the liovern 
ment could well to proud But it was (joinp to the wiill Ikh'shs.. of the tJovern- 
ment attitude. If evm today there waa real protec lion, l»oth the haiullooin iml . 
try and the mill industry could dothc the whole of Iiidisi. Ife uMked the House to 
remember the giant Hirules made by the Japaru^Hc iiovernnient, but here in liidin 
oonditioiiR were quite different. Let no member atta<*k th(' luill-ownorR hh sueh 
Let them consider the position of the industry. Of evnirsf*, the Loinbay inillowiierH 
lieing beegers, could not be choosers. Tliat was why they were prepansl to aet\‘pt 
this small dole. Why should not they stand no like ’men ami ask fur wliat ih/y 
deserved ? In fact, the mill-owners of Bombav had nrently eoim' to the eonsifh-rell 
judgment that protection of yarn alone woiilcf render no assistance. Tliaf being so 
he was surprise at their present attitude. The handlooni weavers’ condition mnsi 
l)e understood fully. They were men without any resourcf's and their indiisirv had 
been killed by that fateful Ratio Hill. (I.^ughter.) 'You should weep instead of 
laughing. You do not know that by that one vote yon have put the grcMtesl luindif^ap 
on handloom weavers’. Concludiug Mr. Jamnadas eritieisiHl the bill us a lialMieari<tj. 
meagre and niggardly attempt to help the industry and deinanded a genuine im^asnre 
of protection. 


On the 7th SEPTEMBER, resuming the discussion. Dewan t’l 1AM ANAL opjamed 
the Bill, because he confessed he had absolutely no affection for the (^ottoii textile 
industry. The Tariff Board’s report contained a paragraph depicting ih<! industrial 
worker’s life and after that which man could have auy sympathy for the Bombay 
millowners ? He twitted Mr. Rahmatiillah and Mr. (!hetty for tluir attiinde to- 
wards this Bill and pointed out that during the boom period the millowners dis- 
tributed 178 per cent, dividend. Why did they not conserve a j>ortion of it as 
was done by one or two other industries in India at that time ? What Loiarantift 
was there now that as a result of this Bill the Bombay millowners would not put 
their price of coarse yarn which was consumed to the extent of i!l60,000,(J<X). 
Proceeding, Diwan Chamanlal said : Tf you want protection for your iiidiislry 
your primary duty is to protect the interests of the workers and siv that the 
cronsumer in this country is not penalized’. Concluding he saiil : ‘This industry 
has been run on an unscientific basis of finance and it was not national indu^!^y, 
because it was run only for the few.* 


Sir Victor SASSON did not agree with Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Mr. Neogy in 
delaying the measure. On the contrary, the necessity of affording the mill industry 
some kind of help, however inadequate, was extremely urgent and the urgency lay 
in the present situation in China. He foresaw that in tlic imrnodiatc future the 
Indian industry would suffer from dumping. The question of the cost of |iroductioii 
would be secondary. They might find not only medium counts of yarn from .)a|>ari 
and China attempting to oust 3 per cent of Indian production, but what was more 
serious the lower counts driving out 25 i>er cent, of Indian pr^uction wmch was 
now consum^ by the handloom industry. It was here that me one and half anna 
ofiered was of special value amounting to a protective duty of something nke 
per cent on course yam. 

, Reverting to the allegation against the Indian ^ 

that the mmowners had no desire to hurt, much less to kill, the handloom induHtry. 
If he thou^t the proposed increased duty on yarn would prejudict? th , 

industry, he would not press for this kkhs 

benefit by the proposed increase in duty to the extent of Rs, 22 lakhs o o 
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Japanese or Chinese pockets. He further referred to unemployment which would 
follow the displacement of workers, from spinning mills, if the duty on yarn was 
not imposed. As regards the charge ogamst the Indian mill industry for not help- 
the Indian coal industrv, he said the question of coal for the mill industry In 
Bombay was not very vital one in view of the fact that out of the 83 mills 72 were 
using electricity mid out of the eleven five or six were now turning away from 
<K)al. 

Referring to Mr. Neogy’s remark that the Japanese would retaliate by stopping 
the import of Indian pig iron, the speaker said Indian pig iron was cheaper than 
American, and Japanese pig iron had not sufficiently develojxid to enable them to 
be independent of foreign nations. *Our Japanese friends can no more afiord to 
penalize our pig iron than they can penalize the jute products for the simple re- 
son tiiat it will hurt them more than it can hurt us’. 

Referring to 8ir Geor^ Rainy’s remark that the Indian cotton manufacturer 
w^as entitled to come to the legislature and argue that if he was subject to the 
restriclion from which his foreign rivals were frt^*, he ought to be compensated. 
8ir Victor cited various restrictions. Firstly, the exchange policy of the Finance 
Member was responsible for puling Indian products at a disadvantage in other 
countries than their rivals. Becoiidly in Japan he saw mills working two sliifts of 
12 hours each with half a day for every week and children of eight, nine and ten, 
working at ring frames without any pay and ils a favour to their parents. Then 
there was dumping going on in India. He quoted from a Japanese financial and 
tjconomic monthly that the Japiiiit»e Government had laid down that in protecting 
industries half-hearlixl measures would do no good. Ho as w(^ have not got the 
the benefit in the eouiitry of a Government like the Japanese Government and as we 
are jxMir laggars we have to take whatever is offoiHid to us. The position is that the 
mill industry is like a poor wounded uiiu* lying on a road and even the smallest help 
is something. I say on the Hour of this House that unhjss there is a change in the 
world conditions this protection which is oirered to us is not enough. 

Pandit MALAY I VA made forceful aj)mjal for acceiiting the Bill. He considered 
both the mill industry and the handloom industrii^ and, therefore both deserving of 
necessary help. Every one was agreed that the mill industry had bexin hit hard by 
foreign competition. It was a matter of deep ri^rct and shame that India should export 
cotton ami inijxirt it back in the form of yarn. Why could not she manufacture it 
liersclf ? llic Government had failed to help the people* ami the country in this 
direction. They wore left to the mercy of a Government which was irresponsible not 
only to the iieople of the land but also to God. The people had no power to force the 
Government to accept the Tariff’ Ikiard’s recommendations which were in the be^'t 
interests of the country In the circumstances the only course left for them was to 
accept the Bill and thereby help the mill industry to ^vhatever small extent they could. 
The proposed measure w^ould at least have the effect of stopping Cliina and Japan 
from dumping their yarn in India and making the conditions tor the mill industry 
worse than they were today. 

Sir Georges RAINY respixjted the opinions of those w’ho feard that the hndlooni 
industry would sufler, but tlieir fears were oxjiggcrated. Diwan Charaaulal had asked 
what guaiantce was there that the millowners Svould not raise the price of coarser 
yarn. The Commerce Member replied that the history of the mill industry proved 
that such a development Avas improbable. As regards chc arguntent of the })Ossjbility 
of retaliation from ,fapan Hir George said that this was also unlikely because India had 
not done anything by way of differentiation. Such an argument was possible if the 
Government had given effect to Mr. Noyce’s proposals on differential duty against 
Japan. The Government were unable to agree dther to a bounty or to an arrange^ 
ment by which the Indian mill industry alone would receive macihiuery free of duty. 
The Bill give the same kind of i-reatmeut to Lancashire as it gave to Japan. A great 
deal of responsibility rested with the House. If the Bill was delayed events might 
happen proving worse to the cotton mill industry. 

Before the President put the motion of Mr. Neogy to the vote Mr. Srinivasa 
lycugar quoted a precedent in which those directly interested in the industiy refrains 
from voting. Tlie President said it was a matter for the members conceriied to decide 
for themselves as to whether to remain neutral or to vote, 

Mr. Neogy’s dilatory motion was rejected 37 votes against 68, a large number of 
members remaining neutral. The Government motion for consideration of the bill 
was then passed, % voting for and 36 against. 
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The bill was then taken up clause by clause and passed after si^ecch by PU 
Kunzru. 

Pandit Hriday Nath KIJXZRIT suiQ:p:estod that the sum of twelve lakhs of 
rupees which Government would realise from this new entry should Im> put at the 
disposal of the local Governments for the development of the hniidlooin industry. 

Pandit Malaviya, Mr. B Das and Mr. Hanpiswami Ivonfrar snpttortod randit 
Kunzru’s suggestion. Sir George Rainy said it was didioiiU for him to express 
any opinion on the spur of the moineut. 

The bill was then finally passed as amended and the Assembly rose. 

iNiriAK Tariff Act. 

On the 8t.h SEPTEMBER Sir George Rainy moved for the consideration of the 
Indian Tariff Act which removed the import <luty on certain ina<*liinery and other 
articles and for reducing duty on artifieial silk. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar moved an amendment for n'eomniittul of the Bill to the 
select committee on Ihe ground that in this Bill India would surrender revemu 
for which there was no warrant. He complained that the seli»et comnuttiv hail 
given sufficient attention to this asix^t of the matter. It was the (iovernmoiit of 
India which docidetl to expand the rceomineiidations of the Tarifl' Board with a view 
to add to the remission of tlio import duty on certain luaehiniTy when as a matter 
of fact there was no demand for it made by the Indnstrii's eoneerntMl. He assnrwl 
that there was no desire on the part of the House to deprive the t(‘xtile indnstry 
of what was due to it bv way of protection. From the ainendments tahlinl hy Hir 
George Rainy himself it was clear that the schedule of ihe Bill had Ikmui hurnotlly 
drafted and therefore required reconsideration bv the st*le<*! committw. 

Mr. Iyengar’s motion was lost without divi.sion and tlu^ Bill was taken into 

considera^om continued imixisition of 2 and half percent, duty 

on brass rules, leads, .wooden and metal quoins, shooting sticks, gnlliws and metal 
furniture. The motion was carried. 

Duty on Artificial Yarn. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar proposed that the Mnfy on nrtificml silk 
reduced. He said the Goveniraent proposal pnf a premium on ."'I* 

and was likely to seriously affect indiLTiious silk yarn X/' 

large quantities in several parts of the country. He 

ease of imports from China and Italy and urtucil that the propoM^l usluaion 

minor alterations of the schedule not intendwl to interfere with the uniy o 
thread. The Bill as amended was then passed. 

Bamboo I’apkk Isdustkv. 

Sir George Rainy mov^ that the Bill relating 'h'' 
paper industry as reported by the select commitlw . ,i,„ p„g(om duty jiaid 
Mr, Kelkar suggested that the Government siiould nfiim tne » n»i ’ 

by the importers when the interpretation of the law relating to this question aa 

*'**”Mn**Cooke suggested that envelopes should be included under the definition of 

Sir* ^0^ Rainy replying to Mr. Kelkar *If**Mr?*t'<ioke 

hope but if a point of law was raised it was *1^'*'*® , ' rLarding eiiveloiKis early 

1^ brought to Sir G^rge Ramy s not^ *“He would however, eonsider the question 
the matter might have been decided. He 
later. The Bill was taken up clause by clause ami nna y p • 

Indian Securities Act Amendment Biel. 

On the motion of Sir Basil Blackett the Bill to amend the liu wn •- un i 

1920, as reported by the select committee was passed. 

VOBUNTEEB PoUCE FOECE BIU- . . 

The Volunteer Police Force Bill was then 3e*from”the non-official hcocto 
^ Mr. Crerar said he took it from the ‘”Tn the country. The Bill 

that they supported the existing permanent poh e 

31 
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had been misunderstood in many rcMp^ts. It was intended to enable district ma^- 
trates to create a force within their jurisdiction as an experimental measure to help 
the police and if the experiment succeeded then to make further process with the 
scheme. There was, therefore, no such thin^ as strategy or i^iitical device. He 
hoped the House would acquit Sir Alexander Muddiman and himself (Mr. Crerari 
for whatever share he had in inheriting the Bill of any Machiavellian intrigue. 
(Applause) From the opinions received as well as from the speeches made bv the 
nonofficial members it was clear that there was no large measure of support tor the 
Bill. He, therefore, declared that the Government liad no intention to proceed 
with the Bill. The Bill was thereupon withdrawn. 

RESERVE BANK BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Sir Basil Blackett then announced that the Reserve Bank Bill would not be 
proceeded with during the present session as there was no agreement on the question 
of directorate. 

After the statement Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar asked if there was any chance of the 
Bill being proceeded with in the Delhi session or of its being not proceeded with 
at all. 

Finame Member , — I cannot really add anything to wliat 1 have already said. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, on behalf of the Congress Parly said it was a matter of great 
surprise and painful amusement that the Government should have come to this 
decision and not explained the reason for this extraordinary procedure. He did 
not know who exactly was responsible for it, but the nonofficials had been at great 
pmns to co-ojieTate with the Government in order to establish a national State 
Bank. It appeared from Sir BasiFs statement that the Bill might not be proceeded 
with at all. Bnrcly, the Government were trifling with the liberty and dignity of the 
House and on behalf of the Congress party he entered an emphatic protest against 
the conduct of the Government, spccijdly when the nononicials had exceeded the 
limits of their cooperation. But the Government did not enable them to proceed 
with this Bill and suddenly threw a bolt from the blue. ‘At this rate it is 
impossible to give cooperation in any business that the Government may bring up. 
It may be we have to amend the Standing Orders in order to provide that when 
it should have the right the Assembly is seized of the Bill of continuing the Bill 
notwithstanding any unwillingness on the ])art of the Government'. 

Thereupon Uie Congress party left the chamber in protest. The Assembly was 
adjourned. 

ON THE 13th SEPTEMBI2R the President announced a motion of adjournmevit 
from Diwaii Chamtuilal to discuss a matter of recent and urgent importmice, namely 
‘the affiront offered to the IjCgislative Assembly by the Government withdrawing 
this session the Reserve Bank Bill More the Assembly had had an opportunity 
of discussing the remaining clauses of the Bill. The President held the motion in 
order and as no objection was taken, the discussion was held in the afternoon when 
the censure motion of Diwan Chamanlai was carried, the Government not ebaileng* 
ing a division. 

Skeen Conunittee Report 

The discussion on the Skeen Committee resolution was then resumed. 

Mr. Harbilas Srrda was the first speaker to support Mr. Iyengar's amendment. 
Whenever a question of giving Indians their dne share in the administration of 
the country arose, the cry of wiciency in danger' w^as raised by jKiople of Col. 
Crawford's way of thinking. They wanted the army to be kept as a close preserve 
for the Britisher. Then there w^as the complaint that suitable material for ilie Army 
was not available. Was not India officering its armies in pre-British days ? The 
fact was that the Government was deliberately not giving Indians opportunities 
to take a proper share in the army and therefore the right material was not 
forthcoming. He asked the Government not to give undue importance to the recent 
demands of the military classes. The intellectual classes must have a proper share 
in the Army. Present-day warfare was conducted by science and the composition 
of the Army must therefore contain intelligent people. 

Mr. Cocke, of the European group, advised the Assembly not to press the 
xesolution. His party was in full sympathy with the demand that the Army must 
be Indiauised, but the time was not ripe for Hiis action because they would have 
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it ivas'^bctter to think more of the future than of the past. It was very easy to Ih> 
wise after the event. The whole subject would Ik* taekled by the 8tatnf<»rv i'ommb 
Bsion because the Army was an imjXTial problem. He disagreed with Mr. Koy in 
ihinidnc that the Skeen Committee s i>roposal3, if not aj^reini to. would Itwl to an 
(X'onomic, social and poli^i^*al misfortune. It was very nwessary to pvo tJie Govern- 
incnt time to consider the details in all their asjxH-ts and eoine to dehnito 

^^^Munshf lswar Saran criticised the attitude of the Government of India in repird 
to the Skeen Committee as one of delay and poHi]K>ihnnent. in i*ontrasi with their 
hurry and bustle regarding the Loe commission's roiK)rt. lb* cmi)hasisixl that lM>th 
had the virtue of btaug unanimous reports ktstxl on comproruists, but wbih^ the 
former was given effect to with relrosiKvlivc ertccl, the Govern int*ni of liulia were 
now attempUng to postiwno the Skc<*n (\)minilUxys rwomineiidaiioiis. He demuiuit^*’ 
from the Government of India a d.xdaralion :is to when the report wotdd be given 
effect to, if not the whole report at least a part of it, and d/o. which purl. 
Concluding he said : ‘It hurts our niitioiial self respeet not to be able to dchiid 
our own country and to depend upon fonugnors for our tlefence.' t i u 

Rir Abdul diivum, a member of the Skeen (Vimmittoi*. spoke for nearly half 
an hour in support of the roport, but pleadod for di-lav adviswl by tlw 
inent Hf' feared that the apprehf'nsion of the martial raeis in tin* frontKi hat 
the report would be a source of disappointment liad nearly eoine true, but ^ 
hoped^hat the report would not be accepi ible to tli«> Govcnimeiit. Of ^ 

sii&ect being a matter of imperial policy, they must jirocetMl cautiously and can fully 
aftreonsu^ opiiiioli in India and In England. When the ('onued of ^ 

had decided a^minsi a similar resolution, there was no ^‘^xTd 

the motion he thought it would be belter to poslpijiic it till the ^ ; 

Syr“iani8m^^ they hud to Indiamse the 

the Dfionle who were now coraposwl of several communiius and spoke 
kii-iS The Indian army was the only bodv now which was frt.; from 
comnimial influences. If the efficiency of that h‘>dv to be tamperfHl ^ 
would lie ruinous to India. Britishers had been able to 

imd help young men to Icarii the art of soldiering. Hint «ouia w. mori |)i« 

Oo’i'SS.l of . glijj 

exclusion of Indians from the higher ranks f'r Indians 

out and the Government was in ‘ 7 sime the 

in the higher nuiks of the Army. .i,... A iniUiary 

War ended and not one more addition ^ " jinid at llie < lpse of the 

college wafl also opened in ^osc ,‘^“3’’® „ot (.jithuHinsiic about 

war. The committee had nghtly observed that lo them. The opinion 

an Army career because only ten vacancies , Imlianisaiion ret oinmendwl 

among nonofficial members was that the ^vholc. schciim was 

by the committee was too_ slow. He hopid tha 

being put into operation, circumstances would )n,i (Ittnined the rejiort 

the paie. The foUord to the comindtee^s „„kc up 

in advance. The real difficulty was that the i>.'t roc tell the 

their mind to allow Indians an increasing ciuinot go hand in 

British nation that racial prejudices wie m.t aeeV'’^. the 

hand.’ (Applause.) If the committ^s in moments of 

verdict of history would be that the great l$n^- a;ffi,.ultv wa-s ovct did not 
difficulty promised India self-government „,;ii:ni,iy and voluntarily to remove 

carry oit thar promise. He appealed to Britishers willingly anu 
the shackles and disabilities impos^ upon Indians. congratu- 

Mr. Jinnah was cheered by all *eotions of the Houm: m 
lated the Commander-in-Chief for his assurance th ,rould not postjione the® 

groined lo face the issues otroned by the “d»rd".Chief nodded aasent) 

for the Statutory Commission to take up. IThe Oommanwr m 


(The Commander 
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WMle the Commtmdar-in-Chief had asked the Honee to expreaa ita opinion, he had 
i^adyiBed the withdrawal of the resolution. But how coiildT the House express its 
wish without rccordini? its vote ? The Government’s attitude was one of non-possum- 
js. He, as one of the Bij^natorics of the rgjort, must say that as no ground had 
been put forward Ijy the Gpvemmcait for cnalh'nging the committee’s conclusions, 
he must advise the House to accept the report. (Applauseh Col. Crawford’s speech 
wnazed the speaker. He wonder^ whether the ( V)lonel represented the better 
u* Europeans in this country. Mr. Cocke came to the rescue of the colonel, 
but his speech lacked in spirit. It declariKl that Europc'ans must cease to think 
until the Government came to a conclusioii. This was in sharp contrast to the 
Europ^g vigorous pleading when matters concerning their own interwls 
w^ involved. ^ It was said ‘Don’t wreck the armv’. The policy of opening 

King 8 comrnissions to Indians was laid down in 191^ plea that out of 350 

million people ten suitable cadets were not forthcoming was an insult to the intel- 
Jig^(^ House. (Applause.) The House pressed and the Government yielded 

and the nkeen Committee was appointed to consider the acceleration of the pace of 
IndianizatiOD of the officer ranks of the army in India. Ihe main commit tee and 
the sub-committee c^dlected very considerable* niatfTial which the Government had 
most unjustifiably withlu'ld from the House and the public. How could the 8keen 
Report ^ dealt with justly by the public and the House without the possession of 
that evidence ? The Oommander-in-Chief hail the other day declared that with the 
®®jjblishment of Mr. B. R. Pass public school in India the first of the very many 
difficulties in this connection would be overcome. Tlie speaker aske^i whether the 
country was to wait till Mr. Das’s public school scheme materialized. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Jiimah said he wished Mr. Das every success, but he asked the Commander- 
^"Chief to read the voluminous evidence of educational authorities on this subject. 
After furthe r 8]:)coehc8 the amendment of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar was accepted, the 
Government not challenging a division. 

Adjournment motion. 

On the 14th SEPTEMBER the President announced the receipt of notico 
of an adjournment, motion from Mr. Acharya to discuss the serious situation 
arising m the B. N. Railway workshops as evidenced by the fact that the rwlway 
authorities had thought it necessary to order a lock-out and call in milit^ 
police. The President remarked that he had rulctl out of order a similar motion 
the other day as he had hoped that the situation would improve but unfortunately 
the recent action of the railway authorities had made the situation worse and he was 
inclined to admit the motion. 

Sir George Rainy dcelanid that he had no objection to the motion which ^\as 
accordingly fixed for discussion at 4. p. m. 

Accomodation foe Legislators. 

The resolution of Sir B. N. Mitra moved on Sep. 5. recommending the appoiut- 
ment of a commit! of both Houses to consider tlic question of accomodation for 
members and the disposal of the Western Hostel, New Delhi, was then taken up. 

Sir Hari Sing Gour moved an amendment that the committee should also deal 
with the allotment of guarters to members. 

Sir B. N. Mitra did not see any objection to the allotment of quarters on be- 
half of members by the committee ana left the amendment to be decided by the 
free vote of the House. The motion was put to the vote and carried by 52 votes 
to 22, Government members voting both for and against the amendment. The 
resolution, as amended, was also carried. 

Income Tax Amendment Bill. 

On the motion of Sir Basil Blackett the Bill amending sections 2, 23 and 28. etc., 
of the Income Tax Act was circulated for eliciting opinion. 

^ Sir Basil, replying to Mr. Duraiswami lyen^, stated that the object of the 
Bill was to prevent the evasion of the tax by hook ox crook by persons who shoulci 
in equity pay income-tax. 


Forest Consolidation Bill. 

Dr. Gour moved that the Forest Consolidation Bill, as reported by the select 
ooimnittee, be taken into consideration. Mr. Aney raised an objectiGn to certain 
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TRA296FHR OF ProPKRTY An SrPrLKMEXTARY llll.!.. 

ft Rill Kup]>Iemoiitiii<^ tlu‘ TraiiaftT of ProiH'rtv \ct 
1882, and another Bill Rupplemcntinjr the alK>vc liill . • » 

I>ftS^ Blackett's Bill, ameiidin^^ section 59 of the Income Tax Act was next 
Provision for Lioiit Hoi sr.s. 

^me discussion ensued on the Bill for consolidation and amemlinj* the law 
rclfttinR to ^e provision, inaintenance and contn.)! of lij^hi litiuHcs as passinl 1 »y the 
Council of State. The Bill was jiassod. » j 

Amendment of Indian SrocE-ssioN Act. 

On the motion of Mr. Crerar the Bill amendin^r iho i,Hli:ui Sn.v< .sion 
and the Mamed A\ omen’s Proixjrty Act, 1S71 as passed l,v the l oiincd ol Stuic 
was passed. 

Presidency Towns In.solveni'y Act Amkndmkxt Bii.i.. 

The Bill amending the Presidency Towns liisolvcncv Act. Wm. was pas^nl with- 
out discussion in the form it came from tin* Couneil of State. 


Cantonments Act Amendment Bili,. 

The House then passed the Bill amending tht‘ Caiiionincnis Act, 19J1, whiili r* * 
moved certain defects brought to light since the passing of the Act. 

Indian Emigration Act AMKNDiSTi Bii.d. 

On the motion of Mr. A. U. Dalai the House took into considcrutuin flu* Bill 
amending the Indian Emigration Act for giving eflWt to an inlcrnatioiinid lalHiur 
convention. 

Mr. Joshi moved the amendment ;hat a ship carrying ten emigrants be driini'd 
as an emigrant ship. This power should not left to the (lovernmcnl of Imlia 
whose jx)licy was ever changing. The anKaidmenl was lost, 

Another amendment by Mr. Joshi providing that the provisions of tin A<1 be 
extended to Malay and Ceylon ports was lost. The Bill was tlicn pa-si-*’. 

CEN80RSIIIP or ClNliMATOGRAlMI TlLMS. 


Mr. Crerar moved : — 

‘This Assembly recommends to the Govcrnor-tioncral in Oouncil iliai he he ph^iw'd 
to appoint a Committee to examine and rciwrt on tin? system of censorship of hlms 
in India and to consider whether it is desirable that any steps sh<nild Im* taken 
to encourage the exhibition of iilrns produced within the Ihitish Janiiirc geiicrany 
and the production and exhibition of Indian lilms in particular.’ 

Mr. Crerar said he would have risen with ditlidiaice if lu^ had iK't had a veiy 
strong and convicting ease. The matter had been hronghi v»Ty stnmgiv 

notice of the Government. The leader of the Congress pfirty in the otiur House 

had moved u resolution on the subject. For good or for mil tlie cmema "as no" 
operating on the society and a very large section of the jaihlie were minu netyi 
it. Its powers surpassed those of the press, the pliitf(»nn or (^yeii the 
garding the dissemination of ideas it was not only a gnai force but a J . 

and its operation must be reguhvIfKi. Censorship in any form "as an e > 
difficult and delicate task, particularly in resjan^t of the eim^ma. hut 

He describ^ the existing maciiinery of the P^oviiH ial h<«^rds _ 
fho Aviafirifv mn/thiriATV \imfi nnt niadeouate the time hud arrived 

It was verv dilluult to 
..... . ....ioean eoiniiuniity and also 


^ machinery was not inadequate the tune 

the most convenient method of applying the maeiiiiiery. 

11- Tho h.iire 


while the existing 
^ c< 

establish 



ing any resentment was resented strongly in Burma. 
standard observed in a city like Bombay might not l)C acci ptaji 
cated people in United Provinces. . ^ . i, obiections taken 

In this connection he made a practical f liuecifvirig the parti- 

by private persons he communicatea to the board of censors i ^ 8 
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cular phase of the film objected to. It was suggested in some quarters that control 
should be stiict officially. If there was to be any c^nge he would bring it before 
the House for nec^'ssary legislation. Ho made it clear that he did not endorse 
the criticisms of the working of the boards of censors who he thought, had on the 
whole done their work (octrcmely well and set up sound and practical standard. 
The time had however come to overhaul the machinery. 

The second part of his resolution related to the industry as distinct from the 
question of censoriiship. The Imperial Conference had passed a resolution advising 
performance for Empire films. Whether they could proceed on these lines of 
preference, it wtis premature to say, but this question could very well be examined. 
In particular, the question of the Indian film industry was one which roust engage 
the serious attention of the House. The film Industry in India was in the iuit^ 
stage. He would welcome a large extension of the manufacture of films in India, 
as he considered tliat Indian films, if properly selected and treated, would bo more 
instructive and interesting than some foreign films whose eft'cct was of doubtful 
character and which tluiy wxre unanimous in condemning. (Applause). This 
enquiry commitUie couhl advise means to put this nascent industry on a sound 
footing and tlicreby be of great service not only from an industrial point of view 
but also from the point of view of instruction and healthy amusement. The com- 
mittee would consist of five members with Lewaii Bahadur T. Kangachariar, ex- 
clcputy President of the House, as cliairtnan (applause) and one European nonofficial 
and one Indian uon-oilicial and two officials. There would thus be three Indians on 
the Committee. Official members were necnied to help the committee in the extreme- 
ly complex task of going through the voluminous correspondence and extricating the 
issues. The speaker had bwii closely couiiected with this question first for the 
past nine years and had seen the question first from the point of view of a Local 
Government and now from the point of view of the Government of India. Ho 
was convinced that they liad now reached a stage where the ordinary method of 
examining the question should be examined by the legislature and the executive 
and repealed by some other machinery and that some advance must be made on 
the present i)Osition by appointing a committee to consider the w'hole problem. 
(Applause^ 

Mb. Duraiswami Iyei^gar’s Amendment. 

Mr. Durariswaini Iyengar moved an amendment that the committee should {a) 
examine and report on the system of censorship of films in India, (b) examine and 
report on the kind of films now exhibited in various ihcjitrcs, (c) suggest legislative 
measures to be adopted for preventing exhibiting of films having demoralising 
efiect, and (ri) consider and rejiort on the desirability of preventing religion being 
dragged into films of cincmatogTaph. 

Mr. Duraiswami Iyengar asked why partiality w^as shown to British Empire films. 
If any film was not calculated to exaggerate the evils of one country and virtu^ 
of another he did not- see any reason for its exclusion, He referred to Miss Mayo’s 
book, Mother India, and said that the authoress was financed by various peopis to 
injure the feelings of India. No action was taken by the Government to stop the 
circulation of that book in the Empire. He foresaw a film being prepared from that 
book and hoped the Government would take action to stop that. Government always 
appointed committees beforehand and got the Assembly’s assent as a formal matto. 
The proposed commitU^e did not seem to have majority of Indians. He askw 
whether one more Indian could be added. The Committee must be appointed 
immediately and must carefully consider what kind of films should be exhibited. 

Labour Troublb. at Kharagpur. 

Mr. B. Das had just begun when the clock struck 4 and Mr. ACHARYA 
moved tlie adjournment motion over the situation at Kharaspur. He declared 
the history of the trouble there, ever since the proposals for retrenchment 
were mooted and said retrenchment was only a plea for sending out 
a large number of workers and give work to private contractors and foreign manu- 
facturers. One officer in an interview had denied that there was any intention on 
the part of the railway authorities to victimize them. The labour union bad through- 
out co-oi^ratcd with the authorities in seeing that some of the labourers volun- 
tarily resigned. There was a large amount of repair w*ork to be done and the 
director of wagon exchange himsdf had complained that this was not done. Why 
then should the authorities have, in the name of retrenchment, sent out so many 
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men without proper notice. He did not want to blame the Railway IWI or any 


m iVm^t-Thcn you should not hjive broujrbt 1 
Government of Iiutia. It you want vou can wiihtlraw i» 
Mr. Acharya-l say these men shtjulvl not have l).vii se 
the situalion there is very serious. 


laye hroujrht this censurt' motion on the 
wnharaw it. 


Mr. JOSHI said that there was a fwling aniom^ the Morkinen th‘it the 
for rel^chment wore a direct act of victimi 7 .ali.m i„ ()f t he I nf iiri't. 

and that they were intended to do awav with such a nimW f c as S 
reduce latonr trpwbira. If the tlovcnimciit had accc,.UHl the isdicv of ,m,Uv ^ 
Indian Industries then the Government shoiiM have k-.i wor'k doue in tin- iT own 
wor’ishops. instead of handing a gjipil jwiioii 10 privale eoninuiors and for-k- 
manufacturers which certainly could not in anv ease is- eli.-aix-r. Ih,. nroih.sils for 
retrenchment could not therefore, be jiistificil 0.1 ilie irroiind of ix-oii-eiiv ' ' Tlie 
Government as the trusti-e of the working classes had a dmv towiirds I’h:- men 
Kharagpur. The Industries and labour denartmei.t knew that ioine Inaiielu-s umler 
it were over-staffed but diil they seud away the surntns int'u r// hluv V lint Uu*v were 
priviU‘^?<id classes and not workinja: cliis.WNo won-l'r thui wIkmi muo hiurih 'of the 
men were sent out the remaiudor of thtMu sioolln* them. The sjiirit slumM !«. 
apprec'iated by Govern tnoiit. If there w;h a lock-OiU :nel a strike the respousihilitv 
for these lay on the railway authoritks. 


Mr. GOSWAMl declareil that Sir T. Ik Wynne hint onlml thi.-i nvluctiou ns « 
measures of victimization. He remarked that afhr Diwaii i’liainniil.ars t*xp<*rieiiee 
yesterday ho was nervous about the relcYeu(*y of liis remarks. 

The. President. — Does the hon. moinber realise h ^ is inakiiit; an in nniiation ? 

Mr. ChamanUiL — May I ask whether the hon. member is not within his ritihi 
to refer to it ? 

Tite President. — No, ho is not. (Ai»plause) 

Mr. Chanmnlal. — May 1 know’ under wha* nih.- and re illations '* 

The President. order. 

Mr. Qosfvami. — I feed so uniuTvel by your nilinp: »»f yislerdny that it i« ex- 
tremely difficult to kfHjp within the limits i)ro.scril»eil. 

The President. — ^Tlie hon. niem])i r is entitled to in a substantive motion of 
vote of censure on the Chair, but is not entitled to (pn- lion a riilin;r of the (’liair 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Goswami ended by calling attention to the Kb.iiajrpnr aflair. 

Mr. Jopah endorsed f^cnerally Mr. Joslii’.s oli.-^ervatioiis. He was not surpriswl 
that the workers had resorted to passive rcsisliniei* and he advocafi^l the appoint- 
ment of a concilliation board. 


Lala Lajpat Ilai mentioned that in Enj^land nnemployinent does were ^Tiinted 
Ueduction was not true economy and Government, slmnld relievt* Hufferinpc. 

Sir George RAINY said tfie reduction in the stall* of the railway workshops hml 
been necessitated by four factors— need for ei;onomy in railway exjuaises introdue- 
tion of modern machinery reducing the need for m.ininil labour, improvinnent 
in repair methods and the war arrears of work having disappea tvd. 'Ihe 
Railway Board examined the proposals of the agent of the M. N. Railway very 


railway isoard examiiiea the proposals ot tnc oi uic n. i\ain>a\ >riy 

carefully and when they applied the test of other railway workshops they foniid 
that the reduction was justified even on a larger seale (ban that '/y 

agent. For instance in the N. W. Railway l,di3 loerunotivt s rcfiuinxi (vllo men, 
while in the B. N. Railway 7d0 loc.omotives hail .oJoS rm!ri. Similarly, rediieljon 
was justified in other departments. Working on the .N. W. Ra.dway Ktandant they 
should have in the B. N. Railway Workshops only 7,0tK) men wliiie alter thi^ 

reduction they w'ould have 9,(»60 men. Of the m<n rf/dumi 8<X) had been absorbed 
by ordinary vacancies and casualties, while of the then? were dO ) sutaTiiiinu- 
ated men. Thus only 1,CK)0 men were ettWaod. As for the HupiTvising staff ^ 
Raven Committee had recommended an i’lcreasi^ rather tluin rotliietton. Mr. J<wnt 
had asked whether the officials would retire without 
speaker’s view eight years ago was in favour of a piovidimi 
could turn him out any time they liked (laughter), and a 
toaJ^uteOO of those reduced. Thus these men were not ben. g to 
world without any means, but would have fairly substantial amounts h) the»r/ t* 
Under the circumstances the Government of India \.y Wj 

way refrain from discharging the men, but he proraisetl to gi\e consideration U 3lr. 
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Joshi’B suirration that in future when reduction was found necessary it should be 
done hy f^adiml absorption in vacancies rather than by simultaneous discharge and 
this would also ensure that larger work was done at the workshops than would 
otherwise be necessary. As regards private contract work, he would leave Mr. Joshi 
to find the matter out with the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Continuing, Sir George said that as regards the correspondence quoted by the 
mover and supposed to have passed l)etween the agent of the B. N. Railway ana the 
managing director in London he could not take notice of a document placed before 
them in that way. Ho did not, however, suggest that Mr. Acharya had done any 
wrong in quoting it. He emphatically denied on behalf of the Government and the 
Railway tlie charge of victimisation. 

Mr. B Djib pleaded for consideration for men in distress and asked Sir George 
Rainy to pay a personal visit to Kharagpur. 

Diwan Chamanlal remarked that the letter of 8ir T. R. Wynne quoted to the 
House showed that the intention was to get rid of those who had gone on strike. 
Ho road another letter which showed that by jdacing a contract with private firms 
the Railway could get rid of the workmen. Was not thi.s an intention to victimize 
the workmen ? 

Pandit Malaviya suggested a committee of enquiry from the Assembly or an 
outside agency to rcMnovo the sense of injustice. 

The adjournment motion was put and carried by 44 votes against 37. The House 
then adjournetl. 

Societies’ REoisinATioN Act Amendment Bill. 

On the SEITEMBER the business commenced with the acceptance by the 
Assembly of the motion of Mr. Kelker that the Hill amending the Societies’ Registra- 
tion Act with a view to include political bodies within the 8coi>e of the Act, as 
amcndeil by the Council of State, dc passed. 

Bill To Reoulate Marriages of Hindu Children. 

Rai Bahib Harbilas SARDA then moved the consideration of his Bill to regulate 
marriages of children amongst the Hindus by prohibiting marriages of girls below 
the ago of 12 and of boys below the age of j5. 

Mr. Barda said that Ma7itt had laid down that a girl could not be married till three 
years after the age of puberty ; so according to this Hindu scripture marriage 
should not take idace somewhere before the of 16. His Bill was not opposed 
to any religious doctrine. Ho quoted from various census reports to show that 
tho number of widows and child mortality had gradually increased. This was due 
primarily to child marriage. If India was to make any advance and come in line 
with other civilized countries of the world, it was m*c<j8sary that the social evil of 
child marriage be immediately stopped. If this were not eradicated Indians would 
not have Hufficient strength to fight for Swaraj. As regards the question of setting 
up a matdjinery for enforcing this law, he said the distrust msgistratc was the right 

B i to do this. He referred to similar measures having been adopted by the 
a, Mysore and Bharatpiir states. Even China had prohibited by law the 
marriage of girls under the age of 16. At question time in the Assembly, in 1921, 
the Government had said that the initiative for legislation in this direction must 
come from the non-official side of the House, Since this had been done he expected 
the full support of the Government (Applause from all sides of the House.) 

Kumar Ganganand SINHA, in moving tliat the Bill be referred to a seloctcommi- 
ttee, congratulated the author of the Bill for bringing forward the measure at tho 
right time and at the right place. He declared that child marriage had been intro- 
duced into Hindu society only recently, and it had no religious sanction behind it 
He quoted statistics to show that, in spite of various reforms, early marriage was 
on the increase. He did not object to the minimum age-limit of girls at 11 but 
was opposed to the boys’ age-limit. He opined that it must be fixed at 18, because 
it was then that a boy readied the age of discretion. 

Sir Purshotamdas THAKURDAS said that while the marriageable age had licen 
^ing up steadily the present poisition was still very unsatisfactory and it 
high time to bring in legislation to effectively put a stop to the practice. 
did not wish to trace the history of how they had gone down to offenng babies in 
marriage, but it was unfortunate that certain sections of Hindus mixed this question 
with religion. It was the utmost humiliation that there were &natic Hindu 
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fatben who wnficrf their RirU by roarryinp them early, knowina full wtll the 
“W '»>• tUic-HM ami epidomiw. ftine li d ai^ Mii« 

had introilnced meaaitres of reform in this direction. A |H-rao.i who “xK 
thte queation wi^rel»tpon was cither fit for beiiiR locke.1 iVp in a lunaii" wvlilm 
or hM Bome vested inter^t lapplause), but while he would advocate the re’forni 
healso would press that the^sWp betaken ciiitkmslv but firmlv% and foMlm 
reasra he was for circulation of the nieasun.. so that in tlic next session, the Hottm- 
pAS86d it into lfi^\ in tli6 form ot. u ssii-isfiU*U>rv nioasiiri'. 

Mr. CRERAB, Home Meinber, mcvini that ihe Hill Ik* cin-nlaiixl for Hiritinif 
opinmn thcicK)!!. He apt^rceiatetl the zi'jil, mrne^tiiuHs nnd •»iiif<Titv of the mover 
^auch had caused a deep impression on the lionso. No ono disi.ntid the evil and 
mid It yyix^ A Rroat problem which dcmamUNl iolmioii. S<» far as 
the Bill expressed tlie principle that one of the various methods of approHchim: 
this problem was by means of le^rislation of a civil character, the mover had 
sympathy with it. Real projrress would depend iiyMin the supimrt of culiudUcncnl 
public opinion. A tiivat rcsixuisibility r.'stwl n|Hm Hu- (loverumciil and Ihv 
Le^jislnture to do all Uicy could to promote rapid flcvclopmciii of public opinion on 
thtnw linos. They had, as a matter of fact, iiiulcrt.-ikcn immuiI Icpslatiim on the 
subjei't of the age of c^msent. The (ioveriiment's rcHpoiisibilitv was a very h(*avy 
one, as the measure w'ould undoubtedly infringe verv (lcct>fy upon the religious 
ideas and social customs of a considerable 8 ‘ction of*thc poimhiiiou. That iM-int? 
so, all legitimate opinion should bo carefully ami fairly ascertairnd. 

Lala LA.1PAT R.\I dtHdarod that the (iovoriimoiit wa^ responsible lor retarding 
their progress in [wlitical, econoinie ami sfK'ial m.uoires by taking euuiious steps. 
Hindus had always been cluiu^ng their social laws ami hc‘rei»udiatcd iiuv suggestion 
that religion had anvthing to do with the age of marriage. At any ‘time, and at 
any stage, p(ioplc would Iwj found to otiptisc reform. The only tist the (ioverumeut 
should apply was whether the measure was the right one.’ As for public opinion, 
did the Government ew r care for it ? (Laughter.) Why not leave the nmticr to 
the Hindu members of the House ? (Applause.) Mr. CnTur's motion w'ould l<«d 
to an indefiiiite postponoincnt. He supiKirted Kumar tiunganaml s pro(H)sal for a 
selwt committee. ‘If I had my way, J would raise I lie age of girl« to 16 at Icasl. 
All evil customs would have been stamped out long ago if we hail U'gisltttiyc 
power in our hand. A certain amount of eoercioii .mi^t be Ui*e<i in thin 
matter. ^Hindus as a whole have begun to realize the evils of eliild maniage. 
Hut iu condemning this custom 1 should not he. iiudcrstwal to iiichu 
that we in India have an extra doze of sin. Every country has social <‘vilH in one 
form or another.' 

Mr. JAYAKAR siipixu-ttHl the proposal lor a selinrt commit ie«*. 'riiis was. In- 
said, one of those occasions which ap])lied the, k*sl whether the Goverameni 
was national in temp-?ramcnt. TJic rwil weakness of rh(‘ Ihirish Coyernmi’in 
|n India was found on such occasions when tliey arlopte^l an atiiiudc oj 
ignorance. ‘Judge the (luestion from your notion.s of right and wrong and 
if you have the support of an enlightened eommnnity go ahead with reform, 
for a certain amount of coercion is inevitable. Hc<mus«.* certain Jlindiis would 
oppose the measure, do not be frightoiieil. Ami as. for caution, is it nm^sary 
to observe caution to find out whether a boy or ^irl should at the agr* oi 1- 
ill the hockey field or the nursery or on the marnwl lad / Ilie house is fire. 
Will you observe ciiution to liiuf whether public opinion wisnc't to cxtinj^isji 
it ? I think this cry of caution is misplaced on question of I this character, 

12 years, an Englishman in the I. M. B. is entitled to a gnitniiy of Lh. 

Was Indian opinion consultctl on that point ? (Applause.! ..-rrm.f. 

Mr. Aney objected to that provision of the Hill which inadc 
ceremonies ^ children Ni/// and He cauiioue<l them H#- 

sacred customs and favoured the imposition of pumshment foi dcliiiq icnt . , 

therefore, favoured the circulation of the Bill. . ^ . 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar strongly support^ the select coiiinnttee inotion a 
the official benches to at least remain neutral if they could not the c/mniry 

for the Bill being refen*ed to select coinmitlw. He claimed he ^ ;« ^ 

very well and emphasized that public opinion had considcrabl> gji , , 

matter. The time^had come for a man-made custom to Ik* 

situation. Even to-day the majority of ortho<lox, Lf ^tneism He 

Brahmins, inarried their girls after pu^rry without any fear of ostracism, iic 
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meed with Lala Lajimt Rai that the esdstiug evils of society w(»rc due to the 
disturbed state of society. When the legislators had made so many changes in the 
Hindu law relating to personal rights, wh]r should they hesitate to place on the 
statute l)ook this much-needed rmnu which would help to ))romote the growth of 
the Hindu society and make it more tit for Swaraj ? 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, while wholeheartedly sii{)porting the principle 
of the Bill, uraed the Assembly not to allow zeal to * outrun discretion. He dis- 
agreed with Mr. Iyengar in his views and also claimed to know the country as 
much as Mr. lyenger and pointed out that the passing of the Bill would not 
bring about such a change in the country as would avoid such early marriages. 
SulRcient time must elapse before the idea behind the legislation wejit down to the 
masses. 

Continuing, the Pandit siud that officials should escreisc their own individual 
responsibility and vote for reference to public opinion. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya, who rose aniulst apjdaiise, supix)rtcd the select committee 
motion, because this committee would not sit for five inontlis to come, and mean- 
while he retjuestoil the Government to cooperate with iiono/Scials in obtaining 
ixowv V\\ti Nmoua v^oviuces, opinion w'hich miglit enable the setet commit^ 
\n coimug to lAe leateA xVaX vv% \\> wot dieit 

favourable opinion and for that matter he wowid wdcome the avucudmewt. Hi\wdw 
society would not object lo the fixing of marriageable age for boys and girls. 

Mr. Ainarnath Dutt oj jiosed the entire Bill tailing which he favoured cinMilation. 

The House divided and by 56 votes against 51 aecudcMl amidst a))plause agiiinst 
cireiilntion of the Bill. The motion for scleta committee was then carried without 
a division, Mr. Toinkinson alone shouting ‘no’. The Assembiy then adjourned. 

Insult to Religion Bill 

On the 10th SEl^TKMBEIi there was a large number of ))ersons in the visitors’ 
gallaries, including Mr. Justice Dalip Singh, when the Assembly met to take into 
conHideration the Bill to amend the renal Coile and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
to penalize scurrilous writings, as rcixirtcd by the select committee. 

Mr. James CRERAB, in moving the consideration of the motion, said the principle 
of the Bill had been discussed at length and accepted by the House. Tne select 
ixmimittee hod thoroughly examined and rcdraftcil the Bill in order to meet the 
wishes of those who wished that dona iid*i criticism of religions be not penalized. 
A now section had boon added and he hoped this would satisfy all. 

Mr. Rangaswami IYENGAR opiiosed the Bill, as he held that no ca.se had been 
made out for legislation. He was aware that the select committee had removed the 
objectionable features of the Bill and that the jiarty leaders had supported its 
principle. T feel, Sir, the elementary right of frmlorn of B])ccch and of opinion is being- 
challenged. The House may not be in a mood to listen to me, but one day it 
will regret the mistake.' (Applause.) They were now adding to the catalogue of 
the repressive measures, in spite of the existence of the sweeping provisions of 
sections 153-A and 124- A. He was as keen as any one to punish scurrilous 
writings, but the ordinary law of the land was sufficient. He was aware that some 
doubts had been cast by a bona fide judgment given in a case ; but then the remedy 
was to remove the doubts in the hnv and not cn?atc a new offence. If the purpose; 
was to prevent writings which liad a tendency to disturb tlie ]x»ioe and excite 
violence, let them make that clear in the section itself. The law of sedition and 
the law of excitement to communal hatred were enough for the purpose. The select 
committee had done tlidr best to provide Rafeguards^ but the remedy lay really in 
the creation of public opinion to put down sum writuigs. 

Mr. KELKAR supported the motion, though his mind rebelled against the creatk>n 
of a new offence. They roust, said he, hed^ it round with necessary safeguards. 
I lure were three categories of writers, ilrstiy, those .willing to wound but afraid 
to strike. They xvere like a furnace which consumed its own smoke and should 
be Idt alone. Secondly, those willing to wound and not afraid to strike and they 
must be penalized by law. Thirdly, those willing to strike but unwilling to wound. 
These required protection. Of these the maliaous coward was his owm sentiot!, 
while the malicious mau of action his own accuser. It was the honest, benevolent, 
but frank critic who required protection. Criticism had been a groat engine of 
progress and must be left to do its duty. The educative operation of the law was 
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more negative than positive. The following classes of writers must be protected ; 
the sly sceptic ; the diligent sociologist who accurately notes down data for general- 
isations and even viilsyar details ; the cold rationalist who by the trumpet nlast of 
reason makes the walls of authority fall : the absent-minded philosopher (laughter) ; 
the mischievous but kindly humourist ; and even tlic satirist. 

^ntiiiuing, Mr. Kelkar said this was not the first time that problems of social 
and^ religious controversy were being tackled. Every age had its own critics who 
achieved the common purpose of reform and regeneration. 

Sir Zuifikar Ali KHAN confessed that he did not understand the philosophical 
speech of Mr. Kelkar. He was afraid that the members sitting in the serene 
atmosphere of this chamber did not realize, the tragedies that were Ixang enacted 
outside. The atmosphere not only in the Punjab but in the whole of India was 
surcharged and once passions were let loose they wore not easy to control. In such 
an atmosphere some unknown person might either by speech’ or by writing grossly 
insult religion, inuHciously attributing motives for the conduct of the founders of 
religions. This obscure man thus becomes the cause of a great tragedy. Why 
should such men enjoy the liberty of speech of writing? 

VoicpH, — Not such men. 

Nawab Zidfikar Ali . — I say wc shall bo held responsible to the jiosterity if we 
do not pass this logiAatiou which errs on the side of leniency. I am not speaking 
a.s a Muslim when I say this, but a.^ an Indian who will condemn as much an 
nttiVTk by a Muslim on anotJior religion. I further wis/i fhftt the offence ffbottid not 
be oailablc, for the fiw movement of this will lie n f/a/ig»r to society, ! 

appeal to my colleagues in the iiaim* of jirogrcss and eivilizalioii not lo consider 
this nn^rsuro in a spirit of levity and controversy, but to treat it an nm>Hsary Ibr 
the progress of the c nnitry and for rcprcs.'jiiig those wrifiiigK whb-li arc doing 
so much harm to the country. ( Apiiliiusc.) 


Mr. K. (’. R05' opnost'*! il» * motion of the Home .MciiiIht t Applause.) He agrtW 
with 8ir Zulfiuav Ali Khan that idrcii instances had ari.-tii dinnuiding soiii** 
legislation, hut the coiirnunitics primarily and the (} :>vt*rm] cut H<»coii<bmly were 
ri«|)onsil)le for the situation. 'Ihc bill ilbni a new otb-nce to the Penal <Vnlc. 
They had alrt^ady jirovidtsl against t!ie creation of hain'il bcfwnm cIussi'h. then they 
had provideil to deal with hatred iigain**! tiovcrnnc^nl, and tln‘v wen* now askH 
to Icjufislatc against !i:itri*<l of religion. It was ncitlicr a Hindu nor Mahonnslan 
bill, it wa.s a piiH^c uf repressive legislation which would wtvc no useful pnrjmsc 
whatever. The bill was inop;>orniii‘*. It was not in consonance with the spirit of 
religious lolcralioii whieli had l»cen the ixdicy of llrilish statisincii, and it was a 
slig?n?i on the Indian pre.ss, ile had hejird the oiIut day party Inultrw rising up 
from their seats auu sliowcring encomium on (Jovernment for having bronghi 
ri)rward this iie^urc. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar hml said the bill was long ovcixuic. 
Pcrhajis. Mr. Iyengar wnw Hjocaking in the terms of the I'nity f’onfcnmcc. Hut 
th irc was no ;such law denuindcd for the lust so many years. Why then "'“J* 
found nut^esHary by that grc:it lawyer and eiuiimni jurist from Madras ? Mr. 
Jayakar had welcomed the bill as a nipoiisc to the call of the country. Mr. Roy 
claime^J to bo in touch with the p difiml cv.Mits in India, but he <iid not find the 
country asking for this legislation. The demand caiuc from a handful of men in the 
Punjab, ])erhup 4 patriotic: but the inner working rurne fr<>m thow* who were 
responsible for communal disturbances in northern India. The fmjfK’r irwlment 
for them was not this hill, but action under the Dcixiitation Act and the < 'nininal 
IjUW Ainendmont Act alriiOfly on the statute Ijook. If these two mftisurw had bowi 
roflortofl to by Government* from time to time nyain^it the reid miHchicf-mtkera in 
the Ihinjab and the Uniteil provinces theri* wrmbi have Ixsen no ctminittnal troublca 
and 110 need for this unjust piece of bgisl.ition U fore ilie Hoiim*. min 

Lala Lajpot Rai had wcb-oiuctl the bill but sixiiking a few days ago lie 
to suimort another bill which ctxxna from the Govern nit. ni side, bft^usc l*oth smes 
of the House wore diarm^rically opposed lo each other. How then did he nna 
support for this bill, more drastic than that bill? Lot him reconcile his \”i«ws. 
Mr. Roy asscrteil that the bill was inopfx.nunc, iRoause it would redi^ the 
of that atmo-iph-^re for which Lord Irwin pleaded the other day. The Viocfoy old 
not want to oeal with only the symptoms, aa this bill atlemplw but with the root 


of the duieiae. 

Cbntintimg Mr. Boy .jttoted from tjw »j^h of Mn Jo the Pumeb 
leletiBg to diitarlWttoek Mr. unik had alatai that man tma half the 
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number of nevspApers in the Pnnjab had dummy ciditors. In one case the editor 
was one who had confessed he had forised currency notes and escaped by giving 
away his oomp<inions. Another editor had in turn been a barber, a syce and an 
ex^Mnvict. Did this bill punish the real offenders ? Mr. Koy emphatically answered 
in the negative. A Punjab official who had a great deal of experience in regard to 
the communal sii nation in the Punjab told Mr. Roy this momi^ that the bill as 
onginally dniftcd was very little, but now it was nothing. This bill, therefore, 
would serve no useful pnrpose. The bill put a premium on bigotry and intolerance 
yud vould hamper the good work done by reformers. European, Hindu and Muslim. 
J^t Mr. Ctrerar come with a comprehensive measure dealing with the real offenders. 
Inen he would support it. 

Mr. BELVI said this bill would not only muzzle the press of the country, but 
would also stop the expression of honest opinion by scholars and historians. The 
law as it now stood was quite sufficient. Had Government stopiicd mischievous 
writings and spfxjhcs in the early stages they would not have found the present 
^mosphero in the country, and need for any legislation would not have been felt, 
wvemment now wanted to cover their past sins by passing this measure. If the 
bill was passed Government would use it as an instrument show'ing partiality to 
one community against the other. He did not think a measure of this kind would 
allay the feelings in the country. He referred to a pamphlet published by a Khoja 
where he had eritieised the teachings of the head of his ow^i community, namely 
his Highness the Aga Khan. Were such writings to be considenxi as objectionable 
under this ? Referring to the provisions of the bill he said the punishment provided 
by the bill was quite adeqtuite. A sf'vere sentence did not necessarilv m«m suppres- 
sion of crime. I’liMic men like Mr. K. C. Roy, Mr. Kelkar, Mi\ N. C. Chunder, 
Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (members of the select committee), most of ^vhom were 
press represoiilativcs, were against the bill. If a Muslim journalist were on the 
select committee he would also have agreed with them. There was strong opinion 
against the bill in certain swtion of the press. He would, therefore, urge circulation 
of the bill for eliciting public opinion. Tliey would lose nothing by deferring the 
enactment till 1928. ‘ ^ * 

Mauivi Mohammad Y.VKUB rcgrctteii tliat they had to stop the freedom of pen 
and speech. If after one conturv of British rule in India they had to pass such 
legislation he could neither congratulate the people nor the Government. He however 
hop^ that when the state of nffiiirs in the country permitted and the level of 
civilisation was raised, this measure would lie removed from the statute book. He 
did not claim that the bill as emerged from the select committee w'as free from 
defects ; but the necessity for such a measure having been established he would 
support the motion of the Home ?ilembcr. 

Mr. Amarnaih DT -TT opposed the Bill which was the outcome of the Government’s 
favourite wdfe policy of pleasing the Maliomedans who asked for it. He criticiseil 
the conduct of tliose Mahomedans wlio went to the length of demanding the resig- 
nation of a judge of the Hig-h Court w^ho gave expression to his view of the Jaw as 
ho understood it. fMr. Acoisw.— Shame.) He iirg<?d the House not to succumb to the 
unscrupulous forces round the Bill. 

Mr. SHERWANI was strongly opposed to tlie Bill, because even as it stood it 
w'as more capable of mischief than protection and it w'oula encourage rather than dis- 
crourage fanaticism. He was also surpised to see that ^e demand for the legislation 
came from Mahomedans only. He told his co-religionists that their prophet was a 
hi6t^(^ l^sonage and liad living history behind him, and did not require protection 
at the hands of the L^islature. It was wrong on the part of Mahomedans to ask for 
the resimiation of .lusti'^ Duleep Singh or for non-Mahomedans to have made him a 
hero. He (the speaker) could not congratulate himself on having to cooperate with 
Government to protect his own religion. But although he was vehemently opposed 
to the Bill, yet spetddng as a representative of his constituency he had a mandate 
X oppose the motion. {CHes : Oh) He did not want the Bill 

to be delayed because delay would add to the miRchief caused by the Bill. 

Raja G^nafar Ali KHAN said it was wrong to say that since the Rangila 
/Aim judgment w’as overruled by the Risala Vartman case there was no 
nemsity of this Bill. In section 353, Gr. P. 0, the prosecution had to 
prove that the anting had really created enmity between coimnumties. 

prove, although the id^oim feeUnga of 
eonuamniiy might have been sevmoly hurt Tte wur in favmir f i f thu 
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preaa, bfat if that freedom was abused it was his duty to coopei'iite with (,»ovm)- 
mOTt to ratrict the pras from taking; undue advaiiinge of its freedom. Every 
cnmmai law could be misapplied by Oo^'ornment if they so wished. It did not. 
tiieraore, follow that all laws must be removed firmi the statute. 

The motion of Mr. Beivi for circulation of the Biil was lost mid tlic motion fov 
consideration was adopted. 


AMJiXPMENTS TO Cl.Al'SES. 

A large number of amendments were moved by non-ofticials noiu* of which * W’lis 
carried. Mr. Prakusam moved an amendment explaining the ojienitive clause that it 
should not amount to an oftence within the meaning of the seetion for criticism if 
the criticism oflored by any body on any religion or religions lK‘li«;fs of a particular 
class was bona fide with a view to removing false notion based on siHHiintitious or 
pernicious customs which wttc foreign to true religion or with a vi(*w to preventing 
forcible conversions or reconversions from one religion or faith or b(*li<‘f to another, 

Mr. Crerar did not reply to this, but when the motion was put the result was 
challenged and the motion was defcntetl by 57 votes to 40. 

Mr. M. K. Acharyii next raisiKl tho (question of proscribing all books, pHmf>nlets 
or other publications calculnhd to insnlt religious feelings of any class of 
his Majesty’s subjects, if publislud mitside India, and seizing and ilost.roying them 
by order of the magistrate withbi wliose jurisdiction tlic pnlilication took place if 
published within India. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar r bjecictd to tJiis anicndrnent as being lieyoned the 
scope of the Bill itself, as it atld 'd a new olJence which was not conicin plated in 
the Bill. 

The Prt«ident, lioAVCver, gave M. Acliaraya elianec who said that this amendment 
was lu^cessary to prevent such scurrilous writings ns Miss Mayo's book from entering 
India. 

Mr. Crerar explained that tlii^ oflTcnce w'as already in the Bill. 

The remaining ameiidinents numbt*re<l over ten, and as some of the incinlxTS were 
anxious to move their amendments, tlie House was adjourned. 

On the 19th SEPTEMBER I’andit Thakurdas Bhargava resnming the debate 
ill a speech lasting uliout huh* an hour urged that the power of prosecution 
should not Ijc given to Uov( rnm(!nt because their past conduct had not 
been impartial. Inis power wonl.l further strengthen the hands of the (ioveriimonl 
into showing preference to the Muslim community, lie instanced tin? Uiunjtln liiunl 
case and the agitation after the judgment of Mr. Justice Dalii* Singh. 

In spite of repeated reminders from the CJhair to continc himself to the suhstarici? 
of the amendment, Pandit Thakiirdas managed to refer to other cases as well. He 
asserted tluit Government did not raise their little finger when Christians and 
Mahomedans had been vilifyir.g the Hindu religion but w'hen the Mahoracaan 
religion had boon insulted there was at once this Bill. 

After Mr. Thakurdas had spoken, Bir Abdul Qayiim rose. He first of all re- 
ferred to the Rangtla Rasul case, whcreuixm the President rultnl out all references 
to this case. Sir Abdul Qayum, proceeding, opixised the amendment. 

Mr. Crerar pointerl out that the power to proscKuite was fully considered by the 
select committee which left it in tne Government for obvious nnsons. It mtjaiit no 
encroacliment on the liberty of a subject as argued by Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava. 

Hie amendment was negatived by 70 votes to IH. 

Mk. AiiOUL Haye’s Amendbient. 

. Next came the most important amendment, moved by Mr. Abilui Haye, to make 
the offence non-bailablc. He said there was ample provision in the existing law 
under section 497 to release a man on bail. The provisions of that section 1^ 
been enlarged and widely used in criminal courts, but this oUence would be tried 
by a chief presidency magistrate or a sessions judge. All offences tried by sessions 
judges were non-bailable. He would be offending the Criminal Procedure Code to 
ma£e this ofiTenee against rfdigioii bailable. The House should not be under the 
impression that a local Government would be unwarran^. 

Mr. Jayakar opposed the amendmeut because it would make the Bill more 
drastic th an was required by needs of the ^nation. In a majority of cases 
an. . would be person coimegted with.a..newspaper oc. pce8a,.or. aonuft 
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organization; and even if he absconded be would not obliterate his organization. 
Sc^ndly, a fanatic was likely to be a courageous man and therefore not likely to 
tamper with evidence. The offendor had to prove that he had no deliberate or 
malicious intention to insult religion in order to help his vakil. It was not 
necessary tliat the accused must be outside the prison house. 

The amendment to make the offence non-bailable was carried by 54 votes 
against 80. 

Mr. Ncogy moved that the Act should remain in force till the 31st of December, 
1930. * He referred to the official move to connect the Beforms with communal 
troubles as an argument against further reforms. He alluded to the speeches of 
unofficials from other provmces to show the justifiable fear that the Bill might be 
used in order to support one community as against another. He quoted from a 
recent judgment of the district magistrate of Barisal extracts to show that the Musalman 
community there being large should be 8upix)rted on the ground that it being less 
educated, if once got out of control, w'ould create trouble. The treatment meted 
out to tlic editor of Forward, Mr. Chakra varti, for merely repoducing what was 
contained in pamphlet was surely ojxjii to exception. The qi^uestion was whether 
a Government which had behaved in this manner should he entrusted with this 
power of prosecution for longer than three years when jxsrhaps the situation might 
not be such ns to require the continuance of the law on the statute book. 

Mr. Crerar said he had nothing whatever to do with obiter diota oi i\\t 
district magistrate of Barisal. The Bill was intended to put right a legal principle. 
That principle whs a sound one and had been twice affirmed by Ithe Assembly. 
The Assembly must show the courage of its conviction and reject the ninciulmcnt. 

This amendment was lost by 32 votes against 49. 

All the amendments having been dispose of, the Bill, as amended, was then put 
for final passage. 

A motion that the Bill as amended be pas.sed wa.s approved by 61 votes 
against 26. 

After the Bill against attacks on religion had been passed, the Assembly made 
rapid ])rogrc6H with the Government hills placed before it. 

Adisn Civil and Cbiminal Justoe Act Amendment Bill. 

On the motion of Bir Denys Bray, the Aden Civil and Crimiuol Justice Act (1864) 
Ameudmciit Bill as passed by the Council of State was passed I without alteration, 
the Foreign secretary pointing out that the Aden solution no^v arrived at was really 
that which was considered by and which met with the warm commendation of the 
Inchcape Committee. 

Jnlan’d Bonded Warehouses Act Amendment Bill. 

Bir Basil Blackett introduced the Bill amending the Inland Bonded Warehouses 
Act, 1896, intended to regularise certain existing practices. 

Indun Divorce Bill. 

On the motion of Mr. Creiar the Indian Divorce Bill was passed without 
discussion. 

Assam Labour and Kmigration Bill. 

Sir B. N. Mitra moved for considci'ation of the Assam Labour and Emigmtion 
Bill as passed by the Gonncil of State. Mr. Joshi urged that the whole Act should 
be amended afterwards. The Bill was then passed. 

Seamen’s Articles of Agreement. 

Bir George Rainy moved that the question of ratification of draft conventions 
concerning seamen’s articles of agr^ment and r^triadou of seamen adopted by 
the generfd conference of the Internadonal Labour Organisation of the Leame of 
Nations at its ninth session from the 7th. to 24th June, 19 6, should be considered 
at a later date when the amendments uecessa^ to bring the existing law into 
conformity with these draft conventions had been farther examined in consultation 
with the parties interested. 

Sir George explained diat 18 months would elapse on Dee. S4 next and to comply 
with the provisions of the treaty it was necessary to bring the matter before the 
Assembly by that date* Legislation by Fariiament was nooetsary before India could 
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ratify, for the Irtish MerchaiU Shipping Act was closely ebnuectcd with that of 
America and at the present moment it was not possible for the Government to take 
action. 

Mr. Joshi moved aii amendment for ratiiictioii at this meeting: because tlie Govern- 
ment attitude towards improving the hard lot of Indian seaiiK'ii was most indiflerent. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury supported the amendmenl. 

The amendment was defeated and the resolution carried. 

Hepairiation of Masters and .Seamen. 

On the motion of Sir George Rainy the Assembly agreed to u similar postpone- 
ment of the question of ratification in respect of repatriation of masters and 
apprenticoB and general principles for ins(HH‘tioii of conditions of work of Ht»amen. 

Censorship or (teEMA Fii.Ms. 

Mr. Crerar’s motion for a coniraittee on censorship of cinema films, etc., was undm* 
discussion when at the instance of Sir Hari Singh Goiir it was postpoiu^d in view nf 
the lateness of hour. The President hinted and Mr. C^iv nn* agrwd that by this 
adjournment it Avas open to Government to np}K)int tlic coniTnittw. The House then 
adjourned. 

Kstabiashment of ‘Khadi’ Depojs. 

On the 20th SEI^I'EMBER the Assembly mot for tln‘ final sitting witli a very thin 
uon-ofli'cinl attendance. 

After interpellations, the President ask«‘d the Assembly to n'siinie the discussion 
oil tlie resolution of Mr. Ram Naniyaii Singh for startnisr ktmii cletmts in eacli 
flistrict. But the resolnticm was AvitbdraAvn. 


Pensions to Postal Employees. 

Mr. Ncogy, on Ijehalf Mr. Jumnadas Mehta, avIio Inul already h-ft Simla, moved 
for the revision of the rules and regulations relating to ilie jicnsions of funployces of 
the Telegraph department to make them equilahle and just, by providing that an 
employe^; rendering 21 years’ net service shall, on being invalided, be in receipt of 
lialf tne average pay that an employee rciulv*r!iig 25 years’ m t service shall nx^eive a 
retiring pension of five-eights of the average pay and in addition a bon us of one 
year’s pay and that an employee rcnd(*ring years’ art servici* five-eights of 
the average pay and in addition a bonus of 15 months* pay. 

Mr. Neogy withdrew' the resolution. 

Four otuer noii-ofiieiul resolutions figureil on ihe agtiida. Mr. Thakurdas 
Bhargava had one for the Indiaiiizatioii of the Railway Board ; Mr. dogiah WHiitixl 
the Telgu-spcflking are:i.s to be formtsi into one inovince ; Mr. B. C. Boy waiiUxl tin* 
cieatioii of a Sugar Board ; and Kumar (Sangaminda Sinha AvaiittHl to stop the export- 
ation of sacred objects and Indian antiquities, but all tbes(» membiTs Avithdrew their 
motions in vicAV of the thin jit tendance of noii-oflicial member^. 

As>:emi*.ly Mkmbeus* States and J’rivij.K4;ks, 


Moulvi Mahomed Yiikub moved for a conimiilee to enquire inte the 
privileges and status of members of the AHHcmbly. He eomplaiiuxl that 
Assembly members had been removed from the warrant of prece^leiiee. MeinberK’ 

S rivileges should be protectwl in many Avays. He quotwl x\w instcmHJS of Mr. S. ( 
Litter liaving been prevented from taking nis oath while as detenu, and the search of 
the house of Diwan Chaimin Lai at laihorc while the member was in Simla attend- 


ing the Assembly session. , . 

At the instance of Mr. B. Das, the names ol Mr. k. < Neogy. Mr. X. M. Joshi 
and Col. Crawford were added to the committee. 

Mr. Crerar, on behalf of the Govcnimeiit, did not opjmse the motion definitely, 
but he did not support it because it was premature to make an enquiry into the 
question at a time Avhen as a result of the Statutory Commission’s enquiry there 
would be many changes. For the same reasons, the Government could not agree to 
the inclusion in this committee of membei’s of the Goveriirnent. 

The motion was carried, the Government members remaining ncutnU. 

The Assembly then adjourned sitie die amidst cheers. 



The Bengal Legislative Council 

The August Seseion of the Bengal Council commenced itH Hcssion on the 23rd 
August in the afternoon. His Excellency the Governor, addressing the Council 
for the first time since taking up oflice alluded to two outstanding topic of public 
interest. 

Referring to the prisoners detained under the Bengal Ordinance and Regulation 
III of 1818, the Governor re-affirmtxl the policy outlined by Sir Alexander Muddi- 
man in the Assembly. 

He continued :—*That was a definite statement of policy upon this vexed 
question pronounced just l>eforc I took up my oflice in Bengal. There has been 
no change in this policy ; and upon that policy 1 have considered it my duty to 
proceed. SiiKte that statement was inaae, after a most careful consideration of 
the whole situation in ail its aspects and after corisiiltation with ray Government, 
I considered that the coriditJous prevailing in Bei^gal iiistifi(*d an acceleration of 
the rate of release ; and action was taken accordingly. I find that at the end of 
March this year, there wens in jail 54 persons under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, and 16 under Regulation III. To-day. there are 32 under the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and 8 under Regulation III. By the end 
of March this year, 26 had bet'n released from r(«traint. To-day, the number 
stands at 60. Providcjcl no untoward event occurs and the conditions at present 
prevailing in Bengal continue, and the conduct of the.se released justify the action 
taken in their cases, a large number of these no^v detained would be transferred 
or released before the end of the year. I shall continue to give my own personal 
attention to each individual case/^ 

v/ The ‘‘No-confiden(’e” Motion 

“I note on the paper, a motion expressing ‘‘Xo-ConfUlcnce*’ in the Ministers. 
Tills is a serious resolution, and one which, I arn sure, bas not lH;cn put down 
without a due consideration of the possible consequences. All the Hon^ble members 
will appreciate their rcs}K)nsibility on a vote of this kind. My duty is quite clear 
in the case of any ad\ orse vote. I shall ac^cept the decision of the tkmncil ; imd 
it will not be possible for my Ministers to retain .their offices. It might be necessary 
lo prorogue the House, in order to enable mo to fill their jdacc. 

feel that I liave arrived in India at a moment of exceptional interest. In 
the onlinary course of events, the Statutory Coininissioii as laid down under the 
Act of 1919, will start its investigations within the next two years. Their primary 
duty will appear to be, after investigation, to report upon the results of the working 
of the Act of 1919 throughout India. And upon that rtyort, will hang decisions 
of momentous importance to the future government of India. 1 am hopeful that 
during the period left before the Commission starts its work, we in Bcmgal m:iy 
be able to produce wise and statesman-like l^alation, to prove ourselves worthy 
of the confidence of the British Parliament in our ability to manage our own 
alfairs.^' >/ 


Otiieb Business 

After question time, Mr. Bidhan Chfutder Roy, Swarajist, asked for a leave to 
move the *^No-confidenoc” motion as regards the two Ministers. Leave was granted ; 
and the motion was discussed on the 25th. 

On the motion of Sir Jamc^ Donald, the Council agreed to a loan of Rs. 301 
lakhs for the construction of roadways for vducular and foot traffic on the BalW 
Railway Bridge. The Swarajists ojqxised the motion, but were defeated by w 
votes to 47 votes. 

The Hon’ble the Maharaja of Nadia talrodoced a Bill to make pxovifidon for the 
establishment of Borstal schools for the detention and training of adolescent 
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offenders. He said Madras was much advanced in this respect, and the school at 
Tanjore was doing much good to that province. The Swarajists did not oppose 
Uie introduction of the Bill. 

^ Condition of Detenus. 


Questions regarding the political detenus, figured largely on this day, Sjt. Subash 
Giandra Bose being responsible for many of them. 

Replying to a question, Mr. Moberly said that the Government were aware 
of the death of a detenu Shib Shancar Brahmachari of Pabim town. Thev 
had received petitions from the afHictcd parents for liiiancial help after the death 
of the detenu ; but the Government did not consider that any further grant should 
be made besides tlie contribution already made towards the expenses of the “Shradh’* 
ceremony of the deceased. 

Mr Subash Bose: When was the Government aware of the death of the detenu? 

Mr. Moberly : I am afraid. 1 cannot give the exact date, without referenda to 
my file. 

Mr. Subash Bose : Will the Hon. Menilier state the time that lapsed b. tween 
the de»Uh of the detenu and the time when he was made aware of the fAci of the 
detemu's death ? Mr. Moberly : 1 ask for notice. 

Mr. Bubash: Does not the Government think it their duty to maintain the 
family when the Government was n^sponsiblc for his detention in jail where 
he died? President: It is a matter of opinion. (Swarajists cried out: Shame). 

Reasons for Transfers. 

In reply to another question regarding the transfer of the Bengal political 
prisoners outside Bengal. Mr. Moberly said that tlic reiisoiis for the transfer yarM 
according to the class of the prisoner and according to the circumstances of indivi* 
dual ca-ses ; and the Govcrnmiiiit were not prepnriHl to publish the reasons. Transfer 
had been made at the instance of the Oovernmeiit of Ilengal in the ease of convict- 
prisoners with the previous sanction of the Govenior>(lenerul in Oouncil ; in the 
case of State prisoners by the issue of revised warrants under Rfgulation III of 
1818 by the Government of India and in the case of detenus by an ordt»r passed 
^ the Government of Bengal with the previous sanction of the India Government, 
lue Local Government in whose province the pri.soner was confined, was responsible 
for the treatment of the prisoners. But in the case of States prisoiuTS, instructions 
for their treatment had to he approved and allowances sanctioned $by the India 
Government. In the case of detenus un<ler the Bengal Ordinance, the allowances 
were sanctioned by the Bengal Government. The Government w’ere not prepared 
to publish the names of the prisoners detained outside Ikmgal, their plac^es of 
detention and the reasons of their ill-hcalth. The Government were aware of the 
difficulty ex|KTicnced by the prisoners in having interviews with their relatives. 
As regards the hicilitics for writing letters, so far as the transferrorl conviiicts were 
concerned, the Governmtmt of ucMigal had no authority to grant them special 
privileges while they were in jails in other provirK^es. 'As regards state prisoners 
and detenus, the Cavern ment were of the opinion that the number of letters 
generally permissible, namely, four a weijk in Burma, Bombay and the Punjab 
and three elsewhere, was sufficient in ordinary circumstances. 


Government’s Refusal To Answfji Qu^>^TION. 

Sjt. J. M. Sen Gupta asked the reason for not disclosing the reason for the 
transfers. , y 

Mr. Moberly replied that they were not prepared to give reasons for individi'^j^ 

cases. thev 

Bit. Sen Gupta : Will the reason, if stated, be prejudicial to the ^ 

the Bengal Government? . , v 6ir Abdnr 

Mr. Moberly: I do not understand the question. (Laughter). ^ ^ 

Bjt Bubash Bose: Will the member state the reason for not immunity oond- 
information ? , ^ 1 1 - t. . * answer was in the 

Mr. Moberly: Because wc never publish information Jf^Ghnwiavi as to what 
(Jeers from the Swarajist beuehes). ... the firing took place ? 

Sjt. Bubash Will the «®0Jut what did Mr. (ihu*. 

statement regarding the ili-health of detenus or rather tb* ^ Hinisterialists.) 
tutoring from acute disease. 
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Ife Mobedy : B^rase we rmni this matter as one between the Go?eniiiieiit 
tad the membm of the &mily of the detenus. 

52?®* ^ Government think that the public have no interest in 
these de^us ? ^^ere was no reply). 

ident whether he would answer, 
matter of opinion. The Member cannot be 


Mr. Subash Bose asked tbe']^idi 
The. President: I think it is 


insist upon to rive a rroly if Tie is not willing. 

• -5®*® \ Government think that the publication of the 

WMjnna^ will be premdicial to public safety ? 

17® thou^iU that ^is was again a mattter of opinion. 

At wiB s^e Bai H. N. Chandhuri on a point of order, referred to section 30 
(tt the Oouncu Manual which laid down that questions should be answered in 
me manner the President might think in his discretion. At any rate, the rule 
ooni^plaM an answ^ ; ^d the question must be answered. 

7“? ^^tdent said wt if the question was in order, it must be answered. 
But in this case, Mr. Bose’s question was not in proper form for the simple 
le^n that it was a matter for opinion ; and was not a bona fide request for 
information. 

Ru Chaudhuri : Do I understand that your ruling is that even when questions 

allo^ bj you, they may not be answered ? 

The President: Unless there are reasons of State. I cannot insist on the Hon. 
Member to give an answer. 

Mr. Subaish Bose : Are the Government aware that the public take a great d^l 
of interest in the health of the detenus f A. Yes. 

At this stage Sir Jamra Donald stat^ that when Government said that they were 
not prepared^ to answer, that was an answer. 

Mr. Akhij putt : On a point of order. With reference to the answer of Sir 

he does not choose to answer? 

TOe President: I think it is an answer. (Jeers from Swarajist benches.) 

The President : What do the members mean by this ? It may be that mv 
niliDg IB not palatable to them ; but still they will have to obey it. I should 
ask the House not to say that in a fashion not cximmendable to me. 

Mr. i^ilDutt: Have not members the right to express their disapprobation? 

The Prudent : Yes, ^ey have their right ; and I will welcome that ; I want 
to be guided by that. But this must be in a fashion commendable to me and 
to everyone dse. 

L M. Das Gupta : Will you kindly show us the way ? 

TJe President : I am not prepared to do that. You ought to know that. 

A* w Bose: Are you aware. Sir, that the legidatures in India, including 

?5® legislatures in free and democratic countries ? 

The President: Ye»; and I would like to see the Ic^slatures full of life. At 
toe same time the l^slatures ought to know how to conduct a debate and not 
^ J L 9 , nnseemly in their protests or in their disapprobations. 

Mr. Bubash Bose: Is the Member aware that a certain person who had obtained 
pCEmussion of the Bengal Government to interview me in the Insein jail, was 
refused permission by the Burma Government to do so ? 

Mr. Moberley said that the Government l^d no information. 

Mn Bose: Am I to understand that the Bengal Government are not aware 
that the gentleman who had been gnmted permission was not allow^ by the 
Burma Government to mterview me in the Insein jail. 

V Mr. Moberley said it was not a feet ; and the Government had no information 
^ -"hatever. 

Subwh Bose atoed the Maharaja of Nadia whether he was aware that in 
oil be was detained, were non-official visitors 
^® Maharaja of Nadia replied in the native. 

Vo^v 1?*^?^.,?®®®* Ibe Manner in charge aware that Kumar Sirish Chandra 

The “ 

Mr. 
visitor 

in Nadia: Tam not aware of that. 

*bat Kumar Debendra Lai Khan, on 
Magistiute to see toe detenus wrote to toe Com) 

Of toe division, asking ^ - permission and that it was refused. 
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Ifaharaja of Nadia: 1 am not aware. The Maharaja added that he waa not 
prepared lor this lam volley of sapplementary questions. He had not the filea 
wHli him and he could not answer oif>hand. 

At thia ata^, the President said he could not allow any more supplementary 
questions for the simple reason that the Hon. Member was not prepiured. Thia 
waa an exceptional circumstance ; and the Hon. Member had said that he did not 
realise that so many supplementary questions would be put. 

Mr. Das Gupta : May 1 request the Hon. Member to issue a statement giriag 
detailed information ? 

The President : The question does not arise. You could have put it to him 
in a sapplementary question ; and you have not done in it. 

On the 24th AUGUST renewed attack with more vigour was made 
on the general policy of the Government in regard to the question of the 
detention and treatment of political prisoners and in particular upon 
the evasive replies which the Government gave whenever any ^inconvenient** 
question was put to them in connection with this matter. The Hon. Mr. Moberly, 
in charge of the Political Department, was overwhelmed with a number sup- 
plementary questions that continued for full one hour and he had 8i»rceiy any 
time to think out what he was saying. The result was that the Hon’ble Member 
found himself in an uncomfortable p^ition. 

The first s^plementary question put was about the health of Mr. Arun Guha. 

Mr. K. 6. asked ; Will the Government state whether it is a fact that 
Sir. Guha is suffering from boils ? 

want notice’*, said Mr. Moberly and declined to give the date of the report 
on Mr. Guha*8 health and the name of the person who submitted such a report. 

Mr. Subhas Hose asked : Is the Hon*blc Member of the opinion that a person 
who had been suiferiug from boils for the last six months and had at least a dozen 
operations is in good health ? 

The President said it was a matter of opinion. The Government admitted that 
remedies had so far failed to cure Mr. Guha. 

Mr. Sarat llose asked : Is the Hon. Mr. Mobcrlcy aware that there is a member 
in this Council who knows that Mr. Guha is not in good health. Is he prepared 
to contradict that statement ? 

Mr. Moberly replied his information was based on information supplied by the 
ofilcer in charge. 

Putting a supplementary question in connection with the detention of Mr. Hari* 
kumar C^akravarti outside iscngal under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, Hr. 
Subhas Bose asked : Will the Hon. Member be pleased to state if it is not a fact that 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act does not permit extemment of detenus 
already within the Provinces of Bengal. The President disallowed the question. 

Mr. Subhas Bose then, as a protest against some evasive replies given by 
Hon. Moberly, appealed to the President and said : As a custodian of the rtfiCs 
and privileges of the House, will you allow the Hon’ble Member to evade andbCioni 
of inconvenient character in this way ? 

Mr. J. L. Banerjee said : Docs it depend upon the sweet will ^the Hon. 
Member whether he will mve information or not ? Is it not a pai^f his duty 
to supply information and should you not compel him to do that ? ^ 

The President said there might be matters on which the Comment might 
refuse to give any information and he did not think power bad hm given to fim 
to compel a meroher in charg: to give them information. jf 

Mr. Subhas Bose asked ; Will the foundation of the BritishjEmpire shalm if the 
Government publish the r^rt regarding the health of detent^ (Gheert and Jeers.) 

In answer to the question the Hon. Moberly pleaded M hM no infennna^. 
He said it was not a matter of convenience out it win matter of policy that 
information was withheld from the member of the Coundir 

Mr. J. L. Baneim asked : Does the Hon*b]e MemMb wish us to undeietttid 
that the question of comparative wdghts of certain inofleneive peifons Is a question 
ol public policy ? / 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gnpta: May I remind you tlu^' in 4£e ^ Assemble the PiesideDt 
hod often said that that was no answer w^ some answers haa been given by 
official members and he had asked the mem||n to give proper answers. 

The Pnsident said it waa nothing extqi6rdifiaryf 
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Mr. SdbbuB Bow next naked ; Is it not a feet that the object of the Go?eminent 
in transferring detenus was purely vindictive? 

The President disallowed the question. . .... 

Jir. J, M. Sen Gupta asked; Is Mr. Moberly aware tot detenUon to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Police in jail has been held by the High Court as illegM 7 
The Government rq)lied it was subsequ^it to January 1924 when arrests were^made. 

In reply to another question, the Hon. Membw said that a special class of 
prisoncis still existed. 

Official Bills 

The official business was then taken up. The Bengal Bomtal Schools Bill wd 
the Calcutta Vehicles Bill to provide for better control of horse-drawn vehicles 
in Calcutta were passed. . , , 

^ Two other bills, namely, the Land Development Bill and the Mining Settlements 
Bill were also introduced. The House then adjourned. 

"NoOcnfidence” Motion Paued 

On the *5tli AUGUST from ui early hour, laise crowds f 
around the Town-hall; and were continuously 

o-Akbar and “Shame, shame" when the Council assembled m the afternoon, to disc^ 
the ‘*No-confidcnce” motion. All the public galleries were overcrowded. 1 
attendance of members was almost full. , ^ onri 

^me of rile Mahomedan Members who iiseri to sit on the 
nominated benches, changed their places, and took their seats with the bwarajists 
on the Opposition benches. , . 

After question time, the “No-Confidence” motions were moved separately but 
discussed together. The motion of “No-Confidence” in the Honble Mr. H 
Ohakravarti, Hindu Minister, was carried by 68 votes to 57. Tlic No-confjdenw 
motion against the Hon’blc Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi, was earned by 66 votes against W. 

The crowd outside the Town-hall ha<l grown to enormous proportions, by the 
time divisions on the motions of “no-confidence” h^ been taken. As result 
• was declared and communicated to the throng outside, it w^ received with shom 
of “Bandemataram” and “Allah-o-Akbar. ’ &mc of the Members as they cmer^ 
from the hall, were given a tremendous ovation. They addressed the crowd from 
tl^ stairs of the ^1. 

The Debate 

Mr. Bidian Chandra BOY, the Deputy ^der of to Bwawjya Party in to 
Council, moving the “No-confidence” motion said that it was in tlie year 1919 that 
the Indian National Congreea had passed a rrsolulion expressing the opimoo tot 
’ v thA “Reforms were inadequate, unsntisfectorj' and disappointing, in expiain- 
le resolution the late Mr. C. R. Das had said that they were not opposite 
ffit ? but. ihfl.t at the same time they 


speec! 
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* y -Tw^ration, if that helped them to get Bwaraj ; but riiat at the same lime tn^ 
And thff^( opposed to obsti’uction, plain ( ownright obstructio 
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wv — ’■k/w opposed 10 oDsti'ucuon, piam iimnuguii uuuwuetion. when .t®.® 

Ur. their ideal. That was in 1919. Bix years after Mr. Das m ^is Tandpur 
the attitudStad said that the basis of the present Act was distrust of the Ministers, 
nj^t to Bay\erc could be no talk of co-operation in an atomsphere of distrust, 
attitude towaraiereafter detailed the conditions laid down by Mr. Das, and said that 
varv that methodl the party had not varied since. It was a most malicious misstote- 
Mr. Roy said^ the Congress had, in general principles and outlook, changed us 
the whole responsitee Brforms, although in actual detail they might have had to 
imppial parliament Yaccording to circumstances. ,, n 

ments. He was expei^at the provisions of the Act, to his mind, gave the txove^r 
con^I them. The speltv for the administration of the Transferred Departmpts. The 
Minist^s, who had held Wm accountable for the proper manageroOTt 9 f the depart- 
tne Muddiman Committee, V to choose his own ministers and could dismiss them and 
Continuing, Dr. Roy saiAkcr quoted at length from the^ statements of severol »• 
such circumstances, an effecti^ces different provinces and had given evidence before 
not conferred on the ueonS 

had been truly transferred Congress party had always held thst undtf 

^n placed under Ministers roiS3fi*Ji®try was impossible. Popular Government w 
effective control ever blithe country. The real feet wi 


cea under Ministers rontirfWnistry was impossible, ropuiar uoveromiut ^ 
control ever riiesWxto^^^iJhe country. The real feet was that ^ subject 

departments had been declared to ^ve 
Dr. Bjoy said that the Mmistmi had no 
ts of their departmente, nor had they any 
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iP their ^ections. That bdnfi: the position, the members of the Congress held 
they couid not have any confidence in Ministers who were prepared to accept 
offioes under such conditions. Dr. Roy continued : “We can have no confidence in 
wem if we find that they have not the Imeking of no majority of the elected mem- 
bers of the wuncil. We can have no confidence in them if we find that in the 
^nduct of raairs they have not shown any great concern for the welfare of those 
for whom they are responsible. The present Ministry* ’s holding of office is based not 
on the amount of work they have done for their country and the people : but on the 
vwie pn^i^ of help and support.. Wc can have no confidence in the Ministers 
when we find that they have to depend on official votes to save themselves from 
disaster, and are not prepared, by themselves, to secure for the snbjixjts of this vast 
country, even the elementary right which every citizen in any civilised Govern- 
ment possesses.” 

The speaker asked : “Where were the Ministers when the motion for the rdcaso 
of political prisoners was moved in the February session ? Did they raise their 
voices ? We know that they kept to their places. When the demand for the B<’cret 
Service money was made did they vote on the popular side? Mr. Ohakravirti as 
the leader of the now defunct Nationalist Party in the council, luwl Ic'd his p^ty 
into the Opposition lobby and had voted against the formation of Ministerics on 
three occasions : but had now’ accepted office without the necessary conditions 
being complied with by the (Tovernment. Mr. Chakra varli had had to vote for n 
grant of 36 lakhs of the pc!oplo’s money for the Rally Bridge, though he had vokvi 
against the same in 1925. lie could do so only bcc*auso he w’as a (‘reaiure of the 
Government, a limb of the bureaucracy, because he could not command any majority 
among the members of the council aiici bec;ausc he did not represent the people at 
all except tliat he managed to get into the council by the back-door through a 
special constituency. Mr. Ohakravarti was obviously an honourblc man. Would ho 
as an honourable man, tell what steps, if any, he hod taken towards the progressive 
realisation of liis ideal. The speaker asked what special facility he had provided 
for the expansion of Muslim odiicaiioii wliich ho had put in the forefront of 
his programme. 

Ill spite of its defects, Dr. Roy thought that some good could be achieved by 
properly working the Constitution. If the Ministers hod not the confidence of the 
people, the TraiisfernKl Departments could not be managed. It would rather 
retard the progress of the constitution. When the Ministers had not a sufficient 
following and had to depend on individual votes, the result would ho domorolisin^ 
to public life and adininistnition. The first Ministry w'as not a failure. Hir 
Burendronath Banerjec workeil the constitution with great success. If the Govern- 
ment selected Ministers with no following, the Government was responsible for the 
constitution not working properly. This mistake could be avoided, if the Govern- 
ment took the advice of the lea^lcrs of the people. The Statutory (/ommission was 
coming soon ; and they wanted to prove that there should lie further arlvancc in 
Responsible Government. But could that be proved by keeping these two Ministers 
in office ? They would rather prove that Responsible Government was not suito<l 
for India. When the Ministers did not command the confidence of the people, it 
not desirable that they should be kept in office. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA, the licader of the Congress Party in the Council, said 
that, so far as the motion was conct*mod, the position of his party was clear ; and 
he would not tire the House by restating it. For the present, ho would put himself 
in the position of the Mahomeaan memb^s who were willing to work out Diarchy 
for what it was worth ; and thereby, he would convince everybody tliat if they 
desired that the Ctevemmeiit of the country should l)e carriai on, it must be by 
people who were above suspicion and distrust and dishonesty and corruption. He 
asked the members not belonging to his party, to tell him whether in case they 
found the Minister guilty of scandalous behaviour they would still be prepared to 
support the Ministry. He asked the Mabomedans not belon^g to Sir Abdur 
Rahim's party to answer the question : “Do you or do you not know that, so for 
as the Kulkati shooting was concerned, the whole Mahomedan community cond- 
emn^ the shooting aiiu demanded a public cmquiry ?” If the answer was in the 
affirmative, let them then put the question to the Honblc Mr. Ghuziiavi as to what 
part he played in the matter. Did he go to the place when the firing took place ? 
No ; he was receiving an address from the local bodies. But what did Mr. Ghus- 
navi do ? He put up a rival candidate. v41ronical cheers from the Ministerialists.) 
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Thm, when the question was raised in the floor of the House, what did Mr. GhnzBKii 
w THe si^ ton^e-tied. That was the conduct of Mr. Ghuznayi in the matter. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sen Gupta said he miii^ht now turn his attention to the Maho- 
medan members of the House who did not belong to his jMrty or to the party of 
rar Abdur Bahim. Might he ask them why the Hon. Mr. Ghuznavi had been 
sitting on the files of the nomination of members to three District Boards not to 
speak of other municipalities, lor the last six months ? Had there been ever so 
much delay in the history of British administration in Bengal in the matter of 
nomination of members to District boards ? Would Mr. Ghuznavi deny the 
that for the last two or three days, he had been going down the lobbies and telling 
meml^ that if the motion ot no-confidence was passed against him he would ncA 
TO able, it would not be possible for him, to nominate the members recommended 
by them. 

^ The real j^t in not making the nominations was, that he irant^ to consolidi^ 
his position in the Council Chamber by keeping bock the nominations until the 
motion was vot.^ upon. He knew that without the nominations the district boards 
could not function. But Mr. Ghuznavi must consolidate his position. 

Mr. Sen Gnpta emphasised that he was speaking all these, by putting himself 
in the shoes or the members who wanted to work the Constitution. Let not the 
members deceive themselves into the belief that because the motion had been brought 
forward by a Swarajist, ther^ore it was aimed at Diarchy. He contiuued ; ^'But 
if there were dishonest and corrupt men in office would you not sack them ?” If 
the European members did not vote upon them on this motion, Mr. Sen Gupta 
said he would come to the conclusion that thdr object was— and he hoped that 
they would not blame him for that opinion— thdr desire to show to the world that 
Indians were absolutely incompetent to carry on the administration of the country. 
(Mr. Travers laughinlv replied in the negative). If, as a matter of fact^ they believe 
that no good was added to the administration by having the two Ministers in office, 
could they give any reason why they should not g^ve their votes in hivour of the 
motion ? It was late in the day for the European members to say that because 
the constitutional issue had been raised, they would not vote. A clear duty lay on 
those who were jealous of the reputation ot the fair name of Bengal, to vote solidly 
for the motion of “no-confidence.^’ 

Sir Abdur BAHIM, in supporting the motion of “no-confidence”, made the 
position of his party clear. He said, in spite of being fully consdous of the defects 
of the present Constitution, they thought no harm could be done, and some good 
might be achieved if the Constitution was properly worked out. He used the word 
properly deliberately ; for if the Ministers did not enjoy the confidence of the 
majority of the elected members, the Transferred Departments could not be properly 
manag^ ; and instead of doing good to the country, the Ministers might retard 
the progress of the Constitution. If the Ministers derided on the stray votes of 
individuals, he said then it was demoralising the public fife. It would also demoralise 
the administration, when a large section of the elected members, namely, Swarajists, 
were bent on killing dyardiy. He thou^t it was difficult, nay, impossible, to carry 
on the Government under the Act. But, equally there were large sections of the 
elected members, who believed that in spite of its limitations, the present Constitu- 
tion was capable of doing good to the country. His Exodlency had stated the 
other day, continued Sir Abdur, that if the motion of **no-oonfideDce” was passed, 
be would immediately wpoint others to the office. 

In this connection, mr Abdur Bahim recalled the working of the Ministry formed 
with Sir Surendranatn Baneijee and said that it was only throuj^ his personality 
that the Ministiy was a success in spite of the non-co-4^pttation in the oounUr. 
But, after him. Ministers were appointed who failed to aeouve the confidence of the 
House. In appointing Ministers, the Government should appoint those who com* 
manded a majority in the House. 

Beferring to the Hon. Mr. Ghuzanavi, Sir Abdur Bahim said he had no personal 
quarrel with him. His strong point was that after the Government had declined 
to accede to the modest demand of the Mthometums lor an enquiry into the Knlkati 
affair, Mr. Ghuzanavi should have come out of office. He ooula have imimefised 
upon the Government the necessity of having an independent enquiry. He had not 
the couraf^ to do the proper thing regarding a matter which had stirred the fedinga 
of toe entire Mrhomedan community, and therefore they did not have ooufidcuoe in him. 

Beferring to the Hon. Mr. ChalUBHr^, Sk Abdur Rahim said he hed also 
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no penonal with him. They were old friends ; bnt on the ground of public 

policy, the ministers could not be in office. 

Mikisters’ Defence 

The Hon, Mr. OHUZNAVI, intheoourse of e vigorous speech, defended his sction, 
and statm thi^ the vote of **DO-Gcm6dence’* was merdy a manoeuvre of a sordid 
n^ure in order to satisfy personal grudge and private ambition. He asked the 
House to serious] V consider what would be the effect of this Hght-bcarted pastime, 
OTJthe future of the province in view of the forthcoming Royal Commission. 
Proceeding, he said in other countries nobody could have thought of bringing 
a censure motion on such a flimsy ground. 6udi a motion would only be raised 
on a constitutional issne or on a question of public 'policy. Full political 
advantage was taken of the Kulkati incident. Ho said that, in his humble 
way. he had tned his best to what service he could to Cod and his country ; 
for he believed Ms sacred privilege was to serve Qod by serving his creatures. 

He then referred to the efforta he had made to eradicate cholera and mslaiiu. 
He remarked that tMs motion was a political vendetta and nothing else. 

Answering the charge that he remained neutral on the question of the rdcase of 
political prisoners, he said under the rules, the Ministers should not vote against 
the Government. The only option left was to remain neutral. 

Referring to the Statutory Commission he said they must, at the bar of public 
opinion and before the British Parliament, prove that they were flt for the Itcforms 
by showing their capacity in working out the Reforms, lii this connection, he 
referred to the history of the Irish Free State, and asked the House to profit by it. 

Concluding he said : stand here and declare that all the time that I held 

office, 1 have been gui<lcd by one and one consideration only to servo my country 
to the best of my ability, l do not claim to be infallible. 1 am conscious of my 
limitations, but I recognise my duty to serve my country's progress. I recognise 
I have been inspired by this ideal.” 

The Hon. Mr. B. CHAKRAVARTY said that he did not wish to make a long speech : 
but, as had been stated by Mr. Travers, ho pointed out that the position in regard 
to the Bengal National Bank was still sub-jiidicc. lls wIsIkhI the House to know 
that he was still indebted to the Imperial Bank and that he stood guarantee for 
Rs. 43 lakhs to save the Bengal National Bank and the Beiig.il Luxmi Cotton Mills. 

After a stormy debate tor more than two hours in which six members, includ* 
ing the mover, spoke for the motion, and five members including the two Ministers, 
spoke against, closure was applied. 

The motion was put to vote, and carried by 66 to 92 votes, amid acclamation. 

When the result was announced, the Hon. Mr. B. Chakravarti said he had resigned. 

But an objection was raised that before the other motion was voted upon the 
Hon. Mr. B. Chakravarti could not resign. 

Accordingly the' President put the motion that the Council had no confidence in 
Hr. B. Chakravarti to vote ; and it was carried by 68 votes to 55 votes. The 
Council then adjourned. 

On the 26th AUGUST the Hon’ble the Ministers Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi and Mr. B. 
Chakravarti having tendered their resignations which were accepted by H. £• the 
Governor, His Excellency ordered the pror(^;atioD of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The December Sessioe. 

The next meeting of the Council, after the announcement of Sir P. C. Bfitter 
and Nawab MuBharoff Uossain as Ministers took place on the 13th DECEMBER 
and terminated on the next day. Only official business was transacted on this day. 
In ff pi t^ of Swarajist opposition on the motion of Mr. Blarr, Finance Member, 
mmta of &. 2,061 under Oeneral Administration, Rs. 1,463 under Police, 
Rs. 09^ under superannuation allowance and pensions, and Rs. 8,980 under 
stationery and printing, were made by the Cowdl. 

On the motion of Sie Maharaja of Nadia the following clauses wu added to the 
p«.|>.l Borstal School Act, namely, “Subject to the provwipns jrf thm Act, the pto- 
i SriSi. of the Prisons Act of .894 and the Pnsonera Act of 1900, ahall ^ply to 
the Bontal School cttablished under this Act m if it were a prisoner 

The Council then adjourned. 
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UznyEBSiTy Act Amendment. 

On the 14th DECEMBER two bills to amend the Indian Universities Act solai it 
applies to the Calcutta University and the law relating to the Calcutta University were 
intr^uced. The object of the bills is to reconstitute the university with a view to 
free it from the control of the Government The bills demand an extension of the 
electorate of the Senate. The bills were circulated to elicit public opinion. 

Jute Export Duty. 

The Council passed a resolution asking the Bengal Government to approach the 
Government of India for securing the proceeds ot the export duty on jute for 
Bengal to be utilised for primary education^ sanitation and agricultural improvement 

Supplementary Questions. 

Mr. J. L. Balierjee, a prominent Swarajist, then raised an important 
question of procedure by stating that under the rules and standing orders, 
we Government and the Ministers were bound to answer the sup- 
plementary questions, for which they had asked for notic>e. He complained that 
tb ia practice was never followed. The result was some two hundred supplementary 
questions that were put at the last session of the Council, and for which members 
on the Treasury Bench wanted notice, remained unanswered. 

The President said that supplementary questions could not be cairied over from 
one session to the next. 

Bai Harcndranath Choudhurv submitted that the supplementary questions put on 
Tuesday, and for which the Hoirble Members had asked for notice, should be answered. 

The Maharaja of Nadia, Leader of the House, intervening, said that the supplementary 
questions had been put only the previous day ana it was not possible for the 
Government metnbers to answer them unl^s they had discussed the matter. 

The opposition Benches declared that the rule regarding answers to questions 
was mandatory as the expression used in the rules was ^^shall”. 

Mr. Fazlul Haque: “Will the Hon’ble Members make a frank confession that 
notice was asked for to shelve the questions ? 

The President, after some discussion, said, that instead of prolonging the discussion 
and wasting time over it, the best course open to him was to make a thorough 
enquiry into the matter. 

Mr. Sarat Bose protested on behalf of his party against the use of the expression 
“waste of time” when they were discussing important question of procedure. 

Next followed a series of questions on the University affair, and an attack 
on the Education Minister by Mr. Sarat Bose. 

The President intervening disallow^ the question on the ^ound that it was not 
bom fuky but more or less a criticism that the Minister had no knowledge of the 
affairs of his department. 

Mr. J. M. Ben Gupta said as to whether the question was bo7ia fide or not it was 
for the member concerned to decide. He submitted that all questions from his party 
were bom fide. His party was entitled to bring out from the Minister of Education, 
information which they could use for the purpose of showing that the Minister was 
not ht to hold office. 

The President : If I were to allow you to get such information, then every 
question would bo like the motion of “No-confidence.” 

Mr. Sarat Bose wanted the correspondence between the Department of Education 
and University to be placed on the table. 

The President ultimataly disallowed the question. 

Then followed certain questions regarding the detenus in Mandalay Jail. Mr. Sarat 
Bose asked whether the Government were absolutely bankrupt in the matter of 
information remirding the condition of detenus in the Mandalay Jail. 

The Home Member : I do not understand the expression “bankrupt.” 

Bit. Bubhas Bose again expressed his dissaus^tion regarding the manner in 
which questions were passed ov$r. 

After this the Council stood adjourned sine die. 



The Bombay Legislative Council 

The second session of tlic Bi.nbay L-;!:iBlalive Council met iit Poona on the 18th 
JULY, with an unusually big list, of intcri)ellations. 

Aden Judiciary Bill. 

After questjon time, the Hon^ble Mr. Watson moved the second reading of the 
Aden Civil Judicial Ad mi lustration Bill. Althougli there had been several adminis- 
trative changes in connection with Adt^i, said Mr. Watson, the general control was 
still in the hands of the Bombay Government. The present Bill flealt inoinlv with 
giving the judicial powers of a District Judge to an officer of the Bombay rtoverjj- 
numt who had gone to Aden. He admitted tfiiit the Government of India was 
interested on their withdrawing two important clauses dealing with appeals from 
Aden to the Bombay High C/Ourt ; but he asked the Mouse to pass the Bill in its 
present form. He promised them that a full report of the debate w*ouId l>e sent to 
the Government ox India, to enable them to sc*e how essential the memlicrs 
considered the two clauses which hiul Iw'en dropped. The Bill met with general 
approval, and was passed after several amend men ts had been thrown out. 

Auricultiirists' Relief Act. 

The House also pas-sal the first rciuUng of the Bill to amend the Deccan Agri- 
culturists’ Relief Act so as to iiicrca.so the iurisdiction of village miiiisifTs. Dis- 
cussion on the second r.*:iding had not concludal when the House rose. 

Officiai. BiLiit. 

On the I9th JULY, after question time, the House iia-ssed the third nsidiiigof the 
Aden Civil Courts Bill and of the Bill to amend the l)e«?can Agricnltiirists’ Relief 
Act. The Bill to amend tlie land Revenue Code was ix>stponod. 

Local Boards act Amendment. 

The first reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay IjOcoI Boards Act was takem 
up. The Bill confers on a CoUwtor power to call a meeting for the election of the 
President; and also enables the president or vice-president to resign office without 
losing bis scat as a member of the Boanl. Clause four allows, in educational 
matt^i the chairman of the schools lK>ard when not himself a mnmb(?r of the 
district board, or, in his absence, his nominee^ cir when ho is a iiicmlier of the 
Board but unable to bo present, his notninc<*, to attend the meetings of district or 
local boards to give advice in such discussions. 

After several amendments had Inscn lost, Mr. Chikodi’s amendment substituting 
the Vice-chairman or Administrative Officer of ifie school lioard, for “iioroinoe’, was 
carried. The Minister accepted the amendment and the Council adjourned. 

On the 20th JUL\ the Minister accepted Mr. Deshpande's amendment to delete 
the portion in Clause VI which empowers local boards to take the necessary 
measures for the prevention of dangers in the placx» to which the Factories Act 
does not apply. The Minister also accepted Mr. Jogs amendment to Clause 11, to 
publish audit reports in the Government Gazette. 

Mr. Mukadam’s amendment to charge local cess on a full assessment of Taluk- 
dari land, instead of .Tumma (00 percent), was carried after a lively dcliatc. 

The discussion of the Bill w'as not over when the Council adjourned. 

With rf^;ard to the Bombay Municipal Act Amending BilL the L^ler of tho 
House announced that the Govemment had decided not to proceed with it. 

On the 21st JULY the Council passed the third reading of the Local Bomds 
Bill. The last clause of the Bill brings Uie provisions in the lAxsal Boards Act into 
harmony with section 50 of the Land Acqni^tion Act, which says that when land 
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is acquired by the Government at the request of a Local Board, all the charM 
iocurrra bj the Government on account of the acquisition, in fiddition to we 
compensation awarded- under the Act, shall be paid by the Ixical Board. 

Improyemekt Trust Bill. 

There was a lively discussion, over the motion of Sir Gulam Hussein Qida- 
Ystutlah, for the first reading of the Bill to amend the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust Transfer Act. 

The new clause in the Improvement Trust Bill intends to give effect to ^ 
resolution of^ the Board of Trustees of the Bombay City Improvement Trust ^t 
no fees be paid in respect of meetings to the Committee. Another clause provides 
that, after the tribunal of appeal ceases to function, under Improvement Transfer 
Trust Act, all references pending before the tribunal of appeal • shall bo transferred 
to High Court on its original side. 

Mr. Nariman, Swarajist amidst cheers from the Government Benches, rose to 
support the motion. He declared that, from the modern stand point of public 
service, the principle of payment of foes for attending meetings of a public body was 
pernicious. After Sir Gulan Hussein^had replied, the Bill passed the first reding. 

In the course of the second reading of the Bill, Sir Vasantra Dabolkar, nominated 
member, who is opposed to the new clause, moved an amendment referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee. He pointed out that the Board had recently rescinded 
its previous resolution. He asked that if the members of the Standing Committees 
of the Corporation and Port Trust were paid why the members of the Improve- 
ment Trust Board should not be. Sir Vasantrao’s amendment was finaly defeated. 
After two more amendments had been thrown out, the Bill was passed. 


Keoistration Act Amendment. 

On the 22nd JULY among the Government Bills discussed was one to 
amend the Indian Begistration.Act, which was introduced by the Excise Minister. 

Explaining the <mject of the Bill, the Minister said that, among other thing^ 
it^Bou^t to Bring into force the photo-copying system which had been introduce 
in' some places in 1921 as an experimental measure. 

The Bill encountered stout opposition from the non-official benches, principally, 
on the ground that it would, in the long run, throw out of employment large 
number of clerks. The House then adjourned. 

On the 23rd JULY throwing out a motion for its postponement till the next session, 
after a full dress debate the Council passed the nrst reading of the Bill to amend 
the Registration Act. 

The Hon. Mr. Pradhan, replying, answered the charge brought i^inst him of 
inconsistency, in that, he had once voted ^inst a similar Bill for introduction of 
the photo-copying system, but had since his elevation to the Ministership, became 
convert to it. Consistency, he said, was not always a virtue but might sometimes 
degenerate into persistence in error. 

jBventualy, the Bill was put to vote and passed by 45 against 42, the Non-Brah- 
mins making an exception to thdr practice in this instance, by walking into the 
Opposition lobby. 

The Minister-in-Charge then moved for reference of the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. On the plea that the Government had secured an accidental victory Mr. 
Nariman pressed for its publication for three months to didt public opinion. 

The amendment wits accepted and the House rose for the day. 

Regulation of Cotton Markets. 


On the 26th JULY the House spent the greats part of the day in discusainj: 
the Govenment Bill for the establishment and better regulation of cotton 
markets in the Bombay Presidency, a measure which embodies the results 
of the experiments conducted by the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
with a view to secure a felr desi for the grower of cotton and bring him 
into touch with the larger buyers d cotton and the demands of trade. The Bill is 
purely an enabling measure, and applies to the whole of the PresMen<^, exodpting 
Bombay City and Aden. It provides for local opinion bdng consulted tarouch the 
medium Divisional Cotton Committees apd for control markets, when esta b l i slied, 
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by markfii committees on which will be represented cotton growers, cotton trtders 
nnd the local authorities. 

The Hpn’blc Mr. Pradhan in introducing the Bill, tried to dear the mis* 
understanding that everv seller of cotton would be forced to come to the open 
markets established unuer^ the measure, lliat was not the intention, he said. 
Though the Act had been in force in Berar for the last 30 years, the whole of the 
cotton trade had not yet been brought into the open market. Agriculturists, he 
explained, had been given 5o per cent reprcsentalon on the (committees, in order 
that their interests might be safeguarded. 

Criticism was levelled against it chiefly on the score that it sought to curtail 
the individual liberty of buying and selling cotton. 

This was answered by the assurance given on behalf of the Qovornment that 
even ^ after the Act came into force, the seller would be at perfect litoty to 
sell his cotton at his door, if he did not want to take advantage of ilie undoubt^ 
benefits offered by transvetion in the open market. The first reading of the Kll was 
passed ; and it was referred to a Select Committee. 

After the Government Bill to amend the Bombay University Act, was also in 
troduced the House rose for tho day. 

Bombay University Bile. 

On the 27th JULY a slightly communal colour wns imparled to the discussion 
on the Bombay University Reform Bill. 

The Member for the University, in support of the Bill, said that he would rather 
ask the Council to throw out the Bill, if the clause giving the Chancellor the power 
of construing the Act w'cre not deleted. 

Dr. Ambrakar, representative of the backward classes, pleaded for adecfiiate 
representation for them on the Senate. 

Mr. Dastur, R^^istrar of the University, declared that there was no class-bias in 
the University at all and instanced the appointment of Mr. Ambodkar himself os 
an examiner. 

The Minister for EMucation assured the backward classes of fair treatment within 
the portals of tho University. Ho had raised tho number of representatives of the 
depressed classes on the Senate from 30 to 40. 

The first reading of the Bill was finally passed, and it was referred to a 
Select Committee. 

On the 28th JULY ths Hon'bic Mr. Desai moved a resolution recommending the 
Government to incur an exmmditure of Rs. 4,50,000, including the contribution oi two 
lakhs made by Sir Dorab Tata, for building a new Pathological and Bacteriological 
laboratory at the Grant Medical 0)llegc, Bombay. 

The resolution was carried after an amendment hod been accepted that the plans 
and estimates should be pass(3d after consulting a committee of officials and non* 
officials, including two Path logists of repute. 

The Council also discussed the motion for recording the report of the Public 
Accounts Committee on the audit and appropriation reports for the yi'AV 1924«*25. 

On the 29th JULY the Council rejected an amendment disapproving of tl^roposal 
to reduce the statutory famine relief and insurance grant from Rs. 6.3,60,000 to Rs. 
33,^,003 and further disapproving of the action of the Government in having made 
important alterations in the Devolution Rules without consulting or obtaining the 
views of the Council. 

The Finance Member described it as a vote of censure on the Government ; and 
d^lorcd the attitude of the Members of the Council who distrusted the only Indian 
member of tho Government. 

On the 3(Hh JULY after further discussions on the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee’s report, the House passixl a motion for recording it. , 

The Revenue Member's motion for supplementary grant of about Bs. lakhs 
for expenditure on famine relief, was agreed to. , , ^ 

Four token cuts were then moved, one^ by one, and lost. The last two rttated 
to the grant of an extra remuneration to village lofficers in the Bijapur District and 
to the supplementary grant of Rs. 11,588, as contribution from the Bombay Pieai- 
deocy for expenditnre m connection wi^ the Congress of the Fax Eastern Association 
of Tropical Medicine, to be bdd in India. 
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Congress op Tropical Medicine. 

On the let AUGUST after queetion-time, the Government suffered a d(^t 
when the House rejected the demand for a supplementary grant of Rs. 11,583 and 
contribution to the expenditure in connection with the Congress of Far Eastern Asso- 
ciation of Tropical Medicine, to be held at Calcutta in December. 

Httslims and Non-Brahmins joined hands in voting agiunsi the Government 

Co-operative Societies Amendment. 

On the 2nd AUGUST the debate on the amendments proposed by the 
Government to Section 71 of the Co-operative Societies Act of 1925, was rendered 
Hvdy, by a passage at arms between Mr. K. F. Nariman and the Leader of the 
House. 

Mr. Nariman supporting the non-official amendment^ for the deletion of the 
word ‘‘political’’ used in the Government amendment in describing the character of the 
action or resolution which the Registrar might prohibit or rescind, said the Ministers 
in the Reformed Council were tutored by their master’s voice in their decisions. 

The Education Minister rose, and emphatically contradicted the statement, and 
asked Mr. Nariman to withdraw it. 

Mr. Nariman replied that it was a legitimate criticism of the Government which 
was being made throughout the country. 

The Leader of the House intervened, with the observation, that Mr. Nairman 
must accept the statement made by the Minister. 

The President expressed agreement with the Leader of the House, in saying 
that members of the House should accept the categorical statement of the Minister ; 
and asked Mr. Nariman to discontinue making insinuations. 

Despite the assurance of the Excise Minister that Government’s intention in 
their amendment was not to shut out all political discussion from among the 
members of Co-operative Societies, the House adopted the non-official amendment. 

Prrsident’s Salary 

On the 3rd AUGUST the Council discussed Mr. R. G. Pradhan’s Bill to amend 
the President’s Salary AcL so as to fix the salary of the elected President at Rs. 
2,000 instead of at Rs. 3,000 as at present. On a point of order being raised, whether 
the President could occupy the chair during discussion of his salary, the President 
said that ho was all right in his chair. (Laughter.) 

The mover quoted the salaries of the Presidents of legislatures in other countries, 
and said the dignity of the Chair was in no way lowered by reducing the salai^ 
of the elected President. He added that the salary of the Rt. Hon’ble V. B. 
^nivasa Bastri, Agent to the Governor-General in South Africa, had been fixed 
at Rs. 2,500; and emphasised that the President’s salary was out of proportion to 
the average income of the i^eople of India. 

Mr. Winterbotham, opposing, said that he could understand a demand for an 
honorary President, but he ivas not prepared to agree to reduction of salary. 

The tell was eventually withdrawn. 

Re-introduction Of Book-makers. 

On the 4th AUGUST Mr. Addyman's Bill for reintroduction of book-makers at 
the Bombay and Poona races, had for the first time a chance of being discussed 
on this day. 

Moving the first reading, Mr. . Addyman explained the objects of the Bill. It 
had bemi found impossible to suppress unlicensed book-makers, despite the efforts 
of the police. Mr. Addyman ask^ whether gambling through book-makers was 
worse Uian speculation through the ag^cy of cotton brokers or share-brokers. 
He only wantm to tap a source of income for the Government, by introducing 
the Bill. 

Mr. J. C. Bwaminarayan opposed the Bill. He declared that book-makers would 
have a veiw bad effect on the morals of thousands of people, and would ruin them. 
Many public institutions, such as the Women’s Indian Association and the Deooin 
Sabha, had expressed themselves against their reintioduetion. 

Mr. Nariman said from hia experience as a lawyer in Criminal Courts, that ^ 
racing season was a season of tra^ies in Bombay. He reminded the Govemmeitt 
Members of the undertaking which, he said, had been given by Lord Sydenham in 
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1922, tluit no fntnre Govommeni would go buck on his assurance sji^nst tho 
introduction of book-makers. Mr. Nariman idso referred to Sir Tbrabini H^ira- 
tullah’s statement that no Goyemment could face the eftects of such backslidinji:. 

BIr. Anderson quoted from Mann and the Mahabharata to show that ja:amblinp; 
existed on one form or other even in Ancient India. He said that marriages, 
elections and budgeting of finances, amounted to gambling also. 

The Home Blember said that no Government could be bound down by a 
statement n^e by its^ predecessor, after a lapse of 15 years. 

Mr. Nariman interjected: What about Queen Victoria’s pleilgc? (linughtcr). 

Continuing, tho Home Member said the assurance reforrt'd to by Mr. Nariman 
was not abmute. The Government in 1912 had only undertaken not to introduce 
any legislation, provided there was no change in the opinion c»f the Council. The 
Government, he said, would observe a neutral attitude towards the Bill. 

Some more members spoke on the Bill, and discussion continuixl on the 
next day, the 5th AUGUST when after furtlier discussion, tho Bill w’^ns thrown out. 

The House then proceeded to discuss Rao Bahadur Kale's Hill to amend the 
President’s Salaries Act, so as to make him a whole-time man. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta, Finance Member, suggested that an niiiendment bo ir; n al 
at the time of the second reading of the Bill, on tho lines of the I>egi:«!Rtive 
Assembly Rules, under which the Pn'sident should not follow any other profession. 

The Bill passed the first reading, and the Council was then adjourned. 

Declink in Cotton Industry. 

The Council was prorogued on the 6th AUGUST in defenmee to the wishes 
of the members from Gujerat who were anxious to go back to the areas aflbcted 
by the floods and render help. 

Before the session concluaed the important question of proioc'tion to the textile 
industry was raised by Mr. P. B. Petit. lie movwl a resolution recommending 
to the Governor in Council to take steps to bring to the notice of the Government 
of India the necessity of revising their decision on the Tarih Board's report, in 
the interest of the presidency generally and of the large? classes of people in parti- 
cular, whose well-being depended directly or indirectly on the industry. 

The resolution was accordetl whole-hearted supiort from all sections of th(? 
House. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta, Finance Meml>er, expressed the Government’s satisfaction 
that they could now press for the revision of the Government of India’s decision 
on the question, with the full backing of the House. He promiswl that, as recom- 
mended oy the resolution, the (lovcrnmcnt of Bombay would support the demand 
of the mill industry. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

The resolution of Mr. K. F. Nariman for the appointment of a committee to 
examine primary and secondary erlucation in all aspects, was moved and i>urtly 
discussed before the House rose and prorogued. 

The October Session 

Cotton Markets 

The attendance of members was small, when the Bombay liCgislativc C'/Ouncil 
commenced its sittings at Poona on the 29th SEPTEMBER. 

The second reading of the Bill for the establishment and better regulation of 
cotton markets in the Bombay Presidency, was passed on the motion of Mr. 
I^wdhan, Minister of Agriculture. 

The report of the select committee on the Bill was presented. The town of 
Karachi had been excluded from the operation of the Act. Out of 15 members of 
the committee, 11 wrote minutes of dissent. 

Several amendments were moved and rejected ; but the one moved by the Minister 
of Agriculture, that the Local Government may, after consulting district boards 
and such other local authorities as they deem necessary, or upon a representation 
made by a district or local board, by notification in the Government Gasette, declare 
that any place shall be a cotton market, was carried. 

An amendment that the rules for market committees be made by the Local Gov- 
ernment with the approval of the Legislative Ck)uncil, gave rise to a point of order 
by the Le^ RememDrancer,. who stated tiiat the L^lative Council could not, 
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This radden wite fatt on the part of the SwarajiAt« and othera, is explained 
by the drcamstance that the Kon-Brahmins And the Matiomedans are underat^ 
to have approadied the Education Minister, through the Mahomodan Minister for 
Local Sdf-Govemment, to increase the number of nominated members on the ^nato 
from 40 to 5(1 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav moved an amendment to delete the clause for having a whole- 
timed fiector. Mr. Ambedkar said it was a superflnoiis burden on the fimit^ 
finances of the university. 

The Education Minister opposing, stated that the University would have a 
cimital fund of Bs. 30 lakhs, savings for the current year was about Rs. 

I,o0,000, and thm was a strong feeling for the creation of a '^H*tor. The Senate 
was evenly divided on the question, llic amendment was pressed to a division, 
and lost by 53 to 34 votes. 

Mr. Ginwalln moved an amendment for. to labour representation by the deotion 
to the Bfmate of one member of the Provincial Committee of the AiMndia i^ado 
Union (^nCTcss. 

The Education Minister, opposing, said that the Millowners’ Association w* rc 
given representation not as a capitalistic body but as nprosenting Common^' and 
industry and as a body which might endow the university with funds. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta. Ijcader of the House, made a statement on behalf of the 
Government. They might rule out the accusation of labour being kept out by 
capital in the university. So long as Labour was not well rei'ogiuseil, it was 
difficult to form a constituency. Mr. Ginwalla’s Association would not be acceptable 
to all classes of labour. He aid not think that Capital as such was represented on 
the Senate. They ought to have men who would employ graduates of the university. 
It was the desire of the Government and the Bill to oring in such men who would 
employ the products of the university. There was no organisoci Ijabour constituency. 
To avoid the difficulty, nominations nad been provided. If any constituency could 
be found agreeable, there would be no objection to Labour representation. 

Mr. Giuwalla^s amendment was pressed to a division, and lost by 31 as against 
49 votes. 

An Amendment to increase the representation of the university teachers including 
principals from 10 to 20. was acoeptou and carried fwm ton. 

When the discussion on Mr. Jadhav’s amendment to delete the clause providing 
representation to the Bombay and Ahmedabad Millowncr’s Associations, was in 
pi^ress, the Council rose for the day. 

On the 4th OCTOBER the Council rejected five non-official amendments to 
the Bombay University Bill, by a large mmority of votes, as the strength of the 
opposition, consisting of Mohomedans and noii-Brahmitis led by Mr. Jadhav. £s- 
Mmister, never exceeded 36, while the Bwarajists and the Nationalists swelled the 
strene^h of the Education Minister in the neighbourhootl of 60 in cacli division. 

MX. R. G. Pradhan sprung a surprise on the House, with a notice of a 
motion of no-confidem^ in Mr. Desai. Education Minister, which, was not moved, 
as the consent of 36 members is necessarily required. 

Mr. R. G. Pradhan’s motion of *'no coofidenc* in Mr. Desai. Education Minister, 
stated that he failed to advance the cause of compulsory education, failed to give 
effect to the resolution of the House regarding the Bathe- Paranjpyc scheme, gave a 
wrong impression to the House that His Excellency the Cioveriior-CicncraTs sanction 
to ^ Bombay University Bill was conditional upon the Council agreeing to the 
provisions r^iarding visitorial powers, thereby misleading the Housi\ faiM to give 
effect to the geneifi demand that the Vice-Chancellor of Bombay University 
should be elected and failed to show Parliamentary courtesy to the House and the 
mover of the question by not stating his attitude with regard to the amendment 
for an elected Vice-Chancellor, tnus depriving the Council of an opportunity to 
discuss the Government’s position. 

The resolution stated that the House felt that the transferred departments in his 
diarge would not be administered satisfactorily in the spirit of the Government of 
India Act so as to ensure even such responsibility and popular progress as can be 
under the Act. 

Laboub Bbpbesentahor oh the Senate. 

Mr. Asvale moved an amendment for giving representation on the Senate to 
the textile labour unions of Bombay city, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. He said 
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there were thirty thousand labourers in the Bombay city, well orf^nised. The 
member complained that since previous day, the Government was playing one Pi^y 
against the other, and enjoyed the fun. while the members who wore khadder, 
were seen going into the Government lobby. . . • - 

The Education Minister opposing said that nominations hod been provided for 
labour as it was not yet welt organised and as it would be difficult for labour to 
get through tho elections. The amendment was r^ected by 53 votes against 26. 

Bao Saheb D. R. Patel moved another amendment to give representation to 
tho town municipalities. 

The Education Minister opposing said the object of the Bill wa? to give re- 
presentations as far as possible to well-organised municipalities, i. e. city 
municipalities. 

The amendment was defeated by 58 votes against 24. 

Another amendment allowing the municipalities and the local boaras to dect 
persons other than members to represent them on the Senate, was accepted imd carried. 

Mr. Jadhav*s amendment for mrming the electorate of registered graduates into 
five divisional constituencies, was lost. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed moved an ammidmcnt for deleting that part of the 
clause providing that tho representative of the University on the Legislative Council, 
be on the Senate, if he is already not a member of the Senate. 

Mr. Munshi, University Member, stated the objecjt of the clause was to correct 
the anomaly of the representative of the University in the Legislative Council not 
representing them on tho Senate, and instanced the case of Mr. Jayakar, who 
represented the University in tlie Council, but was not a member of the Senate. 

Ilie amendment was oefeated and the House adjourned. 

On the 5th OCTOBER when Mr. Swaminarayan’s amendment to reduce the 
number of nominations by the Chancellor from 40 to 30 was further discus- 
sed, Sir G. H. Hidayatulfah, Minister, remarked tliat he had received 50 applications 
for 5 nominated seats on the local bodies. The Hon'ble Mr. Patel, President 
of the Legislative Assembly, had once been nominated to the Bandra Municipality. 
Ho also the late Mr. Gokhale and Sir Ibrahim Ralnmtullah had been nominated, and 
they had all shown sufficient independence. He w^as simply plagued with applications 
for nominations. 

Replying, Mr.. Swaminarayan said that Messrs. Gokhale, Patel and others rose 
to eminence when they sought the suffrages of the people, aud not at the time 
when they got nominated, 

The Education Minister, Mr. Desai, opposing said that nominations were provided 
for good men who might not like the troubles of elections, and he was unwilling 
to reduce the number. The amendment was lost. 

Communal Repeesentation Question 

* A heated debate then ensued on Mr. Noor Mahomed’s amendment to increase 
the number of nominated seats from 40 to 50. 

In connection with this amendment, it is interesting to note that it had beai 
sujQ^ted, that the refusal on the part of Education Minister to increase the nomi- 
nations from 40 to 50, was responsible for the compact behveen the Mahomedan and 
Non-Brahmin members against the Minister. 

Mr. Noor Mahomed said he wanted to remove the misapprehension that the 
Mahomedans and Non-Brahmins had made a common cause to drive away Mr. 
Desai, the Edueation Minister. They were only giving a straight fight. 

The Education Minister, opposing ossarea the Muslims and Non-Brahmiiis. as 
Minister, that he would protect their interests as fiir as it lay in his power ana , as 
he had protected hitlierto. 

Replying to the charge of Mr. Rafiuddin, that the Moslems were not represented 
on the Senate, the Minister said that out of 3 nominations during his regime of 
0 months, two Mahomedans, Syed Nawab Ali aiid l^r Fazalbhoy, and one Non- 
Brahmin, namely Principal Rawlinson (laughter) were nominated to the Senate. 
He then replied to the charge of killing Islamic culture, and informed tfa» House 
that a college for Mahomedans would be shortly started at Andheri. He said that 
locm ^ards were adequately represented, and Muslims and Non-Brahmins who 
liVM largely in the rural areas, could come through those bodies. 

l^erring to another charge made that Mirza Ali Mahomed Khan was defeated in 
the Senate eicetions because he was a Mqhoniedan, the Minister pointed out that 
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the persoa was defeated by Mr. Raduddin, who was his rival, and not because ho 
was a Mahomedan. If the coinmuuities quarrelled araonptt thcmselvt*?, they had no 
right to accuse the Education Minisrer. The amendment was passed to a division 
and defeated by 49 votes against 2»». After another amendment was ruled out of 
order the Oouiicil adjourned. 

On the 7th OOTOREil the Council dispostnl of about 50 amendments to 
the University Bill, some of th{?in being either withdrawn or not moved at all. 

In moving the amendment, that the rwonnnendation of the Kennti' to the l^al 
Government for the caricv'llation of the appointment of F«*llow» be sup|)orh>d by 
3/4 ths instead of 2/3rd8 of the whole nnmln'r of Follows, Mr. Swaminarnyfin said 
that the clause was likely to be used against political workers. The amendment 
was defeated by 45 votes against 11. 

Mr. Jadhav 8 ameiidmont that^ a Fellow shall not be eligible for n^uppoinimont 
or re-election until the disoiialiftcntion against him was removed by the liOcal 
Government, vras accepted and c:iri*it?d. 

Another amendment moved by Mr. Jadhav that thnn' persons l>e tiomiriutod by 
the Chancellor from among the Fellows to the Hyndicalo, was opi>osed by tl'. 
Education Minister. 

On the 8th OCTOBl^R debate was rcsumi*<l on Mr. Swaminarayairs 
amendment to the University Bill giving power of disaHiliittitig college^ to theSl’naU; 
instead of to the (Toveriimeirt. Mr. Bwaminaniyaii made ii strong attack against the 
Swarajists and Re^ponsivisls who, he siiid, had made? a one-si<l(Hl compromise with 
the vf'sult that the Government got w'hat they wanted, i.e., a noniinuted Vice-Chancollor. 

On the motion of the Eifiication MinisU^, consideration of the clause re- 

a to visirorial powers of the Viceroy wa.s Jicld over till tlie m\xf session as the 
Government was in communication with the Government of India. 

ThK lloLDINtiS BiLI.. 

One of the important measures of tht? session was introducwl on this day when Sir 
Chunilal Mehta moved the iirst reading of the Small Holdings Bill. The* Bill which 
deals only with agricultural land consists of two parts — the first containing pro- 
posals to prevent furtlier snb-division arnl fragment at ion, while tin? second intends 
to conBOliante the scattennl and fragineiiU'd lioldings in certain selected and BiM*cified 
villages. The object of the Bill is to rciiuMly the evils dne to excessive siih-divisioii 
and fragmentation of agrb-ultural holdings as far as ])ossibli\ 8ir Ghunilal made 
a lengthy speech on the necessity and imiiortaiice of legislation in Die matter which 
w^as well appreciated by all sections in the Council who cheered Jiini on his con- 
cluding his speech. "Drafting had btM!n most difficult because they wanted a 
solution which w^ould not coiitranvenc the accepted law of inhefil^ln(u^ both b(K;ausc 
a revolutionary change in the law of iiihcriiance would scanrely bo acceptable to the 
people and also as it was difficult to si^e the rt'sult in the disUint future of the 
grave social changes to be ctFected. Though he was a believer in the ryot w’ari 
system, it suffered from lack of initiative and capacity to take risks in cultivation 
and launch out into new methods involving capital and usi* of machinery— (|naliliiis 
associate ! with the big huidholder. How much more ax*nte was the pn*))Jcm in the 
ryotwari tracts wdierc the cultivator became a broken man greatly indcbtt.'d to the 
exacting Sow’car, wasting his time between small scattercil fragments and unable to 
maintain himself and family ? In such a state, the advantages of peasant pro- 
prietorship were lost and it became difficult to realise the well-known saying of 
Arthur Young that the magic of property turned the sand into gold. In ailditibii to 
giving security of tenure, a specific guarantee w^as given under ih<! Act against 
any increase of assessment due to improvements by the cultivator. The? speaker 
implored that it should l>e clearly understood that Ihw're was no attempt to cri^te 
holdings of enormous size or a class of powerful zamindars ; nor was there an 
insidious design to provide cheap labour to factories. 

In all the divisions of presidency holdings upto and under five aores had gone 
up in the five years, 1916-21. There was an increase of 30,0;)0 in the Northern 
dmsiou or 10 per cent, under 8 per cent in Central and 5 p<;r cent in Bouthern 
Division. Holdings from 5^ to 25 acres w'cre on the dexirease in Gujerat, while lioth 
the other divisions showed an increase. , , ^ . 

Continuing Sir Chunilal Mehta referred to the disadvantages of allowing 
present practice to continue, and showed how it militated against profitable 

35 
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cnttiTaticm. He then detailed how atlcmpte were made to introduce legislation in 
the matter in the Presidency. In the first part of the Bill which, if passed, would 
come automatically into operation, attempts were made to prevent further growth 
of the evil without making revolutionary changes in the laws and customs of the 
people : while the second relating to consolidation was a permissive one in so far 
as the ^uirement of a speciflea majority was concerned. Continuing, Sir Chunilal 
dealt with the objection to the Bill, namely, interference with the laws of inheritance 
and succession^ and said that the law of iiiWitance gave each heir a share but it 
was not essential that each and every kind of property should bo actualy divided 
by metes and bounds. In the case of landed property, the promotion of the good 
of the State should be the guiding principle and should take precedence over pnvate 
interests. There was no prohibition against ownership in common or against 
joint enjoyment of the proceeds. What was prohibited v/as actual division by metes 
and bounds. Itegardmg the policy of voluntary consolidation, lie referred to 
attempts made in the Punjab, the Ociiitnil Provinces, Bombay and Madras and 
instanced the late Sir Ganga Ram and others who ftjlt the necessity of legislation. 

Concluding he replied to other objection of apprehension of exjiropriation of land- 
ed proprietors. lie said the unit had been defined as the minimum necessary 
for profitable cultivation, there was a suspicion that many would be <le])rived of land 
and remain unemployed, lhat need not be the case. In most cases the ov»iier would 
get land approximately ecpial to what he owned, but only in a compact block oi 
blocks. 

Most of the members gave general consent to the principle of the Bill and the 
Council adjourned. "J'he Bill was read for the first time and referred to select committee. 

Flood Relief Measures. 

On the 11th OCTOBER flood relief in Gujerat and Sindh loomed largely 
in the minds of the members of the Council, when supplementary grants 
were demanded. 

Sir M. Hidayatiillah’s demand for Rs. 4,000 for the purchase of anti-rinderpest 
serum, for the Sind Veterinary Department, was granted. , - 

The Revenue Memlier’s demand for Its. 1,15,000,. for refund of the value of 
the stamps embossed on cheques and drafts owing to the stamp duty on cheques 
being abolished, was granted. 

A grant of Ks. 1,80,507 for expenditure on famine relief w'as made. 

The Council also granted Sir M. llidayatullah’s demand for Rs. 115,0W for 
emergent i^orks and repairs to buildings and roads damaged in the flood-aflected 

ports. 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangiris demand for Rs. 645,000, for additional fuiifis for the 
Back Bay Scheme, raised a protest from the Bombay members. The expenditure 
during tne year on the Back Bay Scheme, w'as in excess of the Budget pi’oyision 
by. Rs. 9,21,000 and Mr. Swamiuarayau's amendment for a cut of Re. 1 was disallowed 
as not being in time and as it was considered to be a vote of censure. 

Mr. Husseinbhoy Laiji and Mr. Lalji Narainji criticised Government policy. 
The latter asked Gvivernment to scrap the dredgers “Zinga”, *‘Kalu and Sir 
George Lloyd”, and appealed to the Government to resort to dry-filling which was 
a cheaper method than wetfilling. 

Mr, Rieu, Revenue Member, made a demand of Rs. 1,54,08,476 for expenditure 
on flood relief. Expenditure already incurred included Rs. 75.000 for 
in Broach and Ahmedabad, Rs. 2 lakhs for corrugated iron sheets, and Rs. IwOU 
for the supply of seeds. Takkavi advanc>cs to the extent of Rs. 6 lakhs for Thar 
Parkar and 1* lakhs for Hyderabad and about 11 lakhs for Gujerat had been made. 
The Government wore considering the scheme for cD-operative construction societies, 
the cost of which would be about Rs. 6 lakhs. An additional 1 crore and 
lakhs were earmarked for loans for reconstructing houses. Ten lakhs were .requirw 
for free grants of building materials to the lower classes in Sind and * V 

was proposed to meet the direct expenditure of about 11 lakhs from the Famine r una. 

Rao Saheb Desai and Mr. G. I. Patel expressed dissatisfaction with the paltry 
demand, while the loss was colossal. The former challenged the Government s 
figures regarding damage to crops by floods. The House then adjourned. 

discussion was continued on the next day, the I2th 
Mr. Rieu, Revenue Member, replying, said his information was that the people 
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expected loans ■without interest, for which there was no ground. In any case, it 
•was not a fact t^t the Government were to charge 8 per cent Jbn the loans. 

He informed the House that it was only after considerable misgivings that the 
Government had decided to debit Joans for reconstruction against the Famine 
lnsuranc>e Fund, as it was not intended for affording iiieans of replacing houses 
on a very big sc^lc. Ihe qiiostioii of remitting interest wholesale on these loans, 
could not possibly arise and it was quite impossible to make any such concession. 
Re^^arding the gcnt.Tal remission of revenue he said there was no justificalion for 
any such remission, ilut sptyial eases would be eonsidereJ. The Flo^ Iteliaf 
Oilicer had authority to deal with s))ccial eases for remission of interest on loans. 
The grant for takkavi loans in iSind was not nwessarily the final allotment. But 
if the Collector askod for more, the Govornmeiit would meet the demands. 

Hindu Mgimbers* Walk-out 

Mr. Pahaljaui siming. a surprise on the House. He ro.^e to make a statement 
on behalf of the Hindu members. He said that they had learnt the deiMsion in 
the Talegiioii proees.sion case in which 45 Hindus were eonvictiHl. They wanted 
to move an adjournment motion. Hut, before doing so, they wauteci to place iKioro 
the House their strong ])rolLMt agtiinst thi! Ireatinent given to the momliors by the 
Govornmeiit. .WJi.^n tiie case was being triiMl, many members of the Council tried 
to aj)proach the Governor. 

The Homo Member: Is thi.s in order? 

Tlie speaker eontiniiing said that the Hindu members of the Council were 
considerably aggrii^viHl at their not being given an onportiiiiity of seeing the 
Governor and therefore they thought it ncces.sary to leave the (buneil. 

Mr. Pahaljaui along with the other Hindu members walked out, leaving the 
officials and the nominated and Mahoinodan members to deal with the remaining 
two official bills. 

Tile Bombay District Police Bill which enables the agents of the Socie^ for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to be vested with powers of police ofuoerB. 
and the Bombay Port Trust Bill to create special funds, including an einploycce’ 
welfare fund wen; passed. 

On the 13th OCTOlll’iR the Govoriimciit husinoss concluded with the disposal of 
five ofHcial Bills. The Port Trust Bill was postpoiud till the next session. 

The Bombay Gliildreifs Bill, giving power, to the Chief Presidency Magistrate to 
luyir ;i;);>*ils against the orders of the Juvenile Courts, was passed into law after 
three ro.i lings. 

On the 14th OCTOBER Mr. Bwaminarayan moved the Oujerat Tabikdari Amending 
Bill which swks to compel Talukdars to ktip their expenditure below thejr ineoraM. 

The Bill intanded to remove the exemption from Sections 127 to 130 both in- 
clusive, of the land revenue code graiitiHj to the Talukdars, in order to determine 
the representative rights of the talukdars and tlioir tenants by n regular survey of 
the village sites. 

It w..*; oppo.scd by the Education and Ixical Board Ministers. 

The Takorc of Karwada m^posing said that the Talukdars did take os much 
interest as anybody else ; wliile Mr. .lairamdas Desai stated that the object of the 
Bill evidently was to hand over the talukdars to the mercy of the Marwaris. 

The Revenue Member, opposing, said that the Government was as solicitous 
as the morabers of the Council. The Bill was thrown out without a division. 

The Iy)cal lloards Bill was not moved. 

Mr. Asvale moved a Bill to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act. with the 
object of lowering the franchise to Rs. 5. 

Mr. Lalji Narainji, Sir Vasant Rao. and Sir, M. Hidayatulla opposed; while 
Mr. Jadhav and Mr. Ligade strongly supported. The Council was then adjourned. 

On the 15th OCTOBER a protracted debate eusuod on Mr. Bole’s Bill for reserva- 
tion of 18 seats for the Backward and depre.ss(d Classes in the Bombay Corporation. 

The Bill was pressed to a division ana defeated by 50 votes against 17. 

On the 17th OCTOBER Mr. SyiKl Muiiawar’s Bill for having four nominated 
members to present Labour iu the Bombay Corporation, was post^ned till the next 
session. 
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Sir VasAntrao Dabolkor and Mr. Marzaban supported the Bill while Sir M. 
Hid^atullah, Minister, said that he should first consult the Corporation. 

Mr. Pahaljani’s Bill to prevent deadlocks in Municipalities was accepted by the 
Minister for local Bolf-Govcrnment, and was passed. 

Three more private Bills were introduced. 

Mr. R. G. Pradhan^B motion for the appointment of standing committees of the 
J/^'slative Council, as recommended by the Joint Parliamentary Committ^ on the 
Government of India Bill of 1919, was under consideration when the Council 
adjourned. 

On the 18th OCTOBER the Council discussed two important motions of Mr. 
R. G. Pradhan, one for presenting a petition to H. E. the Governor for 
appointing a Standing Committee of the Legislative Council as recommended by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on the Govemraeiit of India Bill 1919, and the other 
for the appointment of Council Secretaries as provided under S. 62 (4) of the 
Government of India Act. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta opposing the first motion said no member had thought it 
fit to say a single word about the resolution, which Mr. Pradhan had taken half 
an hour to move. Regarding the Finance Committ€‘e of the Bombay Council, he 
said that the members of the Council were not desirous of expressing their views 
though the Ommittee was meant for the pur})ose of having informal discussions 
across the tabic and enable the Government to lay before the chosen members of 
the House, in an informal manner, all llie information they had with regard to 
the financial condition of the Presidency. Personally he thought the question had 
come rather late in view of the forthcoming appointment of the Royal Commission. 
The Government w-cre not prepared to accept it. 

The motion was negatived. 

The second motion for the appointment of Council Secretaries was opposed by 
Sir M. Hidayatullah who said that the Government would appoint Secretaries if the 
Council wanted thcmi. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta referred to the history of what had been done in other 
provinces sinc45 the Act came into force. Four provinces, namely, Madras, the 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces and Burma, had tried the experiment and 
abandoned it. Would it surpsise the mover, if the speaker were to tell him that 
within the first four or six months of the introduction of the Reforms the Ministers 
received several suggestions for taking up members as Council Secretaries ? They 
decided, after consideration, to wait for a little time to see the working of the 
Council and also to so^ what the other councils was doing. After six months, not a 
single member of the House w'as anxious to be a Council Secretary ; and there 
was not a single suggestion that Secretaries should be appointed to act with either 
the Ministers or members of the Government. Since June 1921, there had been no 
suggestion in that respect. 

The motion was thrown out. 

Mr. NarimaiPs resolution for the appointment of a committee to co-ordinate 
and reorganise primary and secondary education and to consider the introduction 
of physical training in schools, was rejected as a committee had already been 
appointed by the Education Minister. 

Conoideration of two other resolutions was i^ostponed till the next session. The 
Council was then prorogued. 



Madras Legislative Council. 

The No-Conftdenee resolution 

TJe monsowi siMision of tho Madras Logislntive Coinu’il ooinmcnced at Madras 
on the 28rd AUGIThT. Uis Excellency the Governor wan watching the procecclinirH 
.from his box and the House and the public galleries were crowdeti to its utmost. 
The news that the “no-confidence” motion was likely to 1 m> taken up on this day 
had attracted hundreds of students to the galleries. 

“The Ministers do not possess the confidence of the House" — this was the simple 
resolution moved by Mr. Venkatjichallam CHETfl, leader of the Opposition in the 
Council, in moving the “no-con fidcnce” resolution. 

Explaining his party attitude during the last budget (h'balc, Mr. flictty 
that his party was always really to use its vote against the Ministry wlicn the Party 
was satisned that such a cxiurse would achieve the objective of the Congress, namely 
the wrecking of Diarchy. Since then the memoraolc Coimbatore detasions, ho 
proceeded, have brought about the situation in w’hich the formation of any ministry 
in place of the present one is impossible either now or afUtr the dissolution. Diarchy, 
he continued, is an unworkable machine and an unmnnagcable monster. It has 

g iven rise to very many anomalous positions besides saddling the country with a very 
eavy expenditure. The rights ]»rescribed under the sec'tioii are eircumscribfsd by 
conditions reducing those riglits to disabilities. 

“Diarchy is a dead horse. It may be buried unwept, nnhonoured and unsung. 
The last general elections wrote the death warrant of the system”— said Swami 
Venkatachelam. After reviewing the results of the last elections the B{)enker said the 
Government set out to find thn^e gentlemen to form the ministry. The f|utn»t was 
successful. Put such situation cannot last long. It is straining the constitution 
to its breaking point. He dt*clarcd that a party w'ith only a dozen elcctini men 
behind it should run the administration of the Transferred! Departm(*nt. That it 
should be run by the aid of votes dependent on the will of the executive is an 
outrageous negation of all fundamental ideas of popular government. 

Mr. B. Hamachandra Keddi, Independent .lustioite, who had originally tabled a 
motion of his own supported the motion. He characterised the Ministrys doings 
in local self-Govcrnment Dcpnrtmtmt as intolerable. ‘We are not obstructionists’ 
declared Mr. Rcddi. “We an? supporting the present motion only to scrap 
dyarchy”. He had no objection to leave the administration to the reserved half 
of the Dureaucracy. Thereby administration could not lie stopped for it was bound 
to continue irrespective of the Ministry whi<?h was now patting on the back of 
unwary people and /icetting their support. The speaker accused the Excise Minister 
of seelang to go behind his promise of making Nellore dry iinini'diatoly for he was 
already auctioning contracts for arrack licenses for next year in the district. 

Dewan Bahadur Krishna K.\IR, ex-Dewan of Travancorc, associated liimsalX 
with the remarks of the previous speakers and agrc^xl that dyarchy was unworkable ,, 
but he would add that during the Justico Ministry’s power Lord Willingioii had 
practically suspended dyarchy. (Hear, hear). He had nothing to say against the 
Ministers personally for they were all honourable inc?n. (Hear, Hear and laughter). 
Hie Pment Ministers ought not to have been ap{X)iut(^ belonging as they did to the 
smallest elected group in the Council. Dunng seventeen d^s of the last budget 
session the Ministers hiced no less than three defeats. 1%e Dewan Bahadur 
reminded the Ministers that not long ago in a division tliey hati the support of 
only twenty one elected members including themselves as against fifty-cii^t elected 
members which fact with the others which the speaker cited showed ^ that ^ the 
Ministry never commanded the confidence of the house. Lord Lytion had inunmted 
the principle that if the Ministers should be defeated even by one rupee in their 
first demand it meant the no-confidence of the House. Strangely enough Madras 
Ministers now in spite of three successive and clear defeats haa not resigned. Mr. 
Knahnaii Nair continuing accused the Ministers of having nominated sixteen or 
serwteen members of the Legislative Ooundi to memberwip of local boards and 
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other committees controlled by Ministers constitutionally. The Ministry had 
committed great blunders and the speaker hoped that before being compelled to 
resign they would voluntarily * do so. 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa IYENGAR (Ministerialist) opposing the motion accused the last 
speaker of wandering from China to Peru and of taking advantt^e of a plain 
motion. Replying to Mr. Reddy’s charges regrardiiig prohibition Mr. lyenger said 
that when a new Government succeeded an old one it was not easy to change the 
lines laid down by the retiring one. He congratulated the Congress party on 
joining hands with the Justicites who after disappointment at not being call^ to 
office discovered tlic unworkability of dyarchy. TJie speaker thought if dyarchy 
should be scrapped it should be by getting the Act amended and not by turning 
out the Ministry in any case, let it not be fogotten that the portion was an attack 
on dyarchy and the system of administration and should not reflect on the Ministry. 

Mr; R. Srinivasa Iyengar (Swarajist) while supporting the motion of censure 
defended the Ministry's nominations which after all Avere better than those of the 
Justice IMinistry which had porpeliiatecl commiiiialism and favouritism. (Some 
members : — Are you dcfendiiig the Ministry ? 

Mr. Iyengar: — No. 1 am only exposing the misrule of the justice Ministry. 
Continuing the speaker said he recognised the high patriotism of the present 
Ministers when he would Jiowever condemn them for bdonging to a vicious system. 

Mr. Arpudeswami Uduiyar (Justicite^ notwithstanding Ins party nomenclature 
opposed the motion for he was a believer in evolution and not revolution. 

[ Owing to huge crowds waiting outside the President threw open the doors of the 
House and admitted a large number of visitors to the floor of the House where 
they were permitted to squat down. ] 

Mr. fcialadhana (Swarajist) supporting tlic motion asked if the Madras Ministers 
possessed even half as much power as British Ministers of even fourteenth century. 
Where then was the use of Ministers and Councils. He was willing, however, to 
r^ognise that Ministers were congress members and proud of being so. He in 
his turn would have felt proud to cross floor had Ministers had courage to threaten 
resignation. After further speeches the House adjourned. 

Nextday, tlie 24th AUGUST Mr. Chettiar, resuming discussion on the “no 
confidence’^ motion, asked if the present Ministers who had voted with the opiiosition 
during the last “no confidence” motion against the “Justice” Ministers were themselves 
free from communnlism which formed the subject of the charge against the last 
Ministers. Mr. Chettiar added that the G. O. S. before they were siginxi leaked out 
of the Secretariat. 

The Swarajist Chief Whip uttiu*kcd the Chief Minister for his remark that non- 
co-operation was a failure. He asked if tlic last election result did not prove its 
abundant success. The Ministers had not ever fought with the reserved half. On 
the other hand they had allowed Mr. Moir, the Finance Member, to act the domi- 
ting mother-in-law over them. (Loud laugher). If his Excellency resumed the 
administration the country would be no worse, nor was ho enamoured of the Royal 
Commission which could only take away dyarchy, but then non-co-operation would 
come back to stay, 

Mr. N. Sliivaraj (Nominated Depressed Classes representative) opposed the 
motion and defcndeci dyarchy. 

Mr. Bhivaraj quoted Dr. Ansari pleading for responsive co-operation and averred 
that in view of the large funds now available dyarchy should be given a fair chandb. 

The Raja of Panagal supporting the motion defended his party against the 
attacks made on them. His party had felt that the reforms should not be condemned 
without giving it a fair trial. Now, a fair trial had been given and they were 
now condemning the system of dyarchy. The Raja also referred to his evidence 
before the Muddimon Committee that reiterated that dyarchy was unworkable under 
the present cireumstaces. 

Chief MmsrEE’s Defence 

The Chief Minister, Dr. Subbarayan, who followed analysed the charges 
against himself and his colleague and damded the nominations objected to by Dewan 
Bahadur Krishuan Nair. . v • 

Dr. Subbarayan, continuing said that Madras had always prided itself on having 
worked the reforms successfully for seven long years ana tt would be disaBtroua 
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now to do away with dyardiy on the eve of the Eoyal Commission ami when hugi> 
funds were available for the schemes of the transferred departmeats. The Chief 
Minister then referreil to Dr. Ansari's statcinent ami said tnat when a ^euileniau 
who, he believed, was ^oin^ to be elcctetl Coiif^ress jnesideiit luui pivoii a clwir and 
right lead, the Madras Swarajists \Cio. the sepcaker iiad believed were ttMidina 
towards responsive co-oj>oratioii, should not be panics to the ‘‘no-coniidence’ 
motion. The Chief Minister also rcfutiNl the ehar^^is of coinnuinalism and said 
that he had only bet»n f;uidiHl by principles cniineia’iHl by the United Xationalists. 


Analysis or Votino 

The no-confidence motion was defeatijd by 56 votis b) 67. tAll the fifty-six who 
voted for the motion Mere elwtcd members, t)E tin*, sixty-seven who vote<l amiinst 
the motion fourteen wore ofiieials, twcnlY-tUr<\^ nomiimted and <mly thirty eleottHi 
members. Of the thirty clcett*d members who vo'o'tl for the ^linislers six w'cre 
Europeans. The House then adjourned. 

Official Bi'ssinf^.s 

On the L'6th AU(U:8T tlie U^oiinoil met to tianPaO ollieial businesH. 
Immediately after question time Dr. Mallya, Swar.jji.U movinl an adjoiinimont 
of the house to consider tlio question of seareity of water in the city and con 
scfiuent outbreak of cliolcra. It was suggest eil that th«* niotioii was not in order. It 
w'as not primarily a m itler under the coneerii of tlie lore! (lovinminent. Iln' leader 
of the opposition and Di*. Mallva eonieiiding the motion wjis in oriler pointed out 
that, the H;!c1 Hills Liko whs uiidor diarohical p)vi. as both the cor{)orutioii 
and Oovt. had control over it. Govcrnmeiit t'oiiieiided lliat tln^ motion di(I not ndate 
to any reeciit. oe,currenet* hui the opposition w'us able to quote the (lovemiiient 
order piissid reeently alfeeliiig waUrr sujiply to the (’orporation. 

The motion was adinitK'd ami the nivsideiU fixed lia^ afternoon for disenssion. 

Supplementary grants were then taken up. The h ader of the ()i)posif]oii niov^ 
that cousidention be j)ost}) 0 !ieil till the next d:iy. Ciovernnutnt did not oppose the 
motion and it was airriod. Tlie house next i.roeerxled to discii.^s new draft rules the 
Govt. propORtnl fo make under the local lh»ards Act. 

The House then adopt.**! the Fimuicj Member h motion ngiirding the Ihiblic 
Accounts Committee report. Dii the imititui of Mr. tH'^niaii, ilonic MemiMT, tnc 
Council passed a bill repealing the Planters’ Labour Act. 

bpeaking on the adjourninont moiuai the Minister of PiUdic llealih htated that the 
question of improving water supply was umicr coii! ideiation. 
urgent need for (roveriiinent siipiMuj to corporatuni l»> way ot giuntH U) m(x.t 

the situation. Hon’ble Dr. P. Hubbarayan, Chief Jilmister, recognised the urgency of 
the question and iiectl tor eiiKuring adinpiale su]»ply tor domestic as well as indiiH- 
trial purposes. The only thing whic^ could improvt; the i>osition now was mm 

he added amidst laugiiter, was not under the control of (lovcriinient. Mr. C. W. 

Chambers EuroiKian repn* tentative*, suggested the appomtinciit of an expert coni- 
mittw to eonsider the (iovernincnt scheme for improvement of water f^niipjy. 

The Hon. Mr. T. K. Idoir, Finance Member, was luard to say that (j<)vcnimcnt 
favoured tlie suggestion and were alive to their share of responsibility in 

motion was voted upon the JtjSf '?[ ^TwrwStion 

load the Inquired amount to the conwration relj inj; on 
agreed to mthdraw tlic motion. Tlie Mini.sters concerned were uliKiit iTtnn 
^oiise when the leave was askwl for to withilraw it, but on the ebailengo of 
“Justice” party block the original motion was put 

The Couucil also passed into law the Madras J lanterH l/iibour Act lt4;peal- 

'^min*“me.ulmcnt« to the Mmlnu. ITmnHon of 
Adulteration Act Amenduip Bill, particularly rejoirditiK tlae dthnatimi of milk, and 
the consideration had not finUhwf when the Council rose for the da>. 

An iKp 07th AUGUST the Minister for Public Health stated that the estimate 
ip«Pl^iL^unt of r^n fire in Madras Medical Colltfic, so tar as damage to 
on accoimi or ret^u co„cenicd. was about four to five thousand pounds 
chemicals ‘ff^to^^intcrDellatioD^^the Hon’ble Rangaiiath Mndaliar, Minister for 

DOTdopment, sti^ tot the ^nduAelijjous Endowments and Amending BUI was 
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likely to be ready for introduction in October. Replying to a question by Mr. 
C. v. Venkatramaniyengar, Deputy Tioader of Congress party, on strike situation 
at Coimbatore the likv Member stated that no case of injury to strikers had been 
reported. He had no intention of going to Coimbatore or of sending the Labour 
C/ommissioner there. It was also elicited that proceedings against Mr. N. ^ S. 
Ramffswarni Iyengar, Laliour Union President, were not launched after consultation 
with the Labour Commissioner of Qoreriiment but were taken by local authorities. 
Replying to questions on protedtion of Neil statue the Law Member stated that 
police had been watching the statue to prevent any overt act being done and that 
on the last occasion some young men concealed their weapons which were 
under their clothes and sprang into the railings suddenly. He said the Government 
did not propose to ask the Crown Prosecutor to move the High Court to revise 
the sentences passed on the young men. Mr. Satyamurti suggested that Govern- 
ment should see less severe section was used but the Law member said that Govern- 
ment would not interfere. 

Motion For Adjournment of House. 

Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnan Nair asked for leave to move for adjournment 
of the House to discuss Malabar tenancy question and the House having granted 
leave the President fixed the afternoon for discussion. 

By 42 against 40 votes the Madras Legislative Council carried Dewan 
Bahadur Krishna Nair’s adjournment motion on the issue of Malabar tenancy 
committee. The supporters included Mr. Madlia>van Nair and Mr Satyamurti 
condemned the constitution of the Committee with the Law member and expressed 
willingness to consider the reconstitution. Contrary to expectations the Council 
procemed after the adjournment motion to discuss supplementary grants a few of 
which were carried the rest having to be held over for want of time. 

The Council then adjourned sim die. 



The U. P. Legislative Council. 

The monioon senion of the U. P. L^gielativo Couaeil net at Naini Tal on tbs 2iST 
JUNE and devoted the daj to a disonsiion of sapplementary grants on demand under 
the Board of Bevenne. The constitutional issue relating to the restoration of grants bj H, 
E. the aovernor was raised but the grant was carried by the casting vote of the President. 

The Police Demand. 

On the 22ND JUNE in moving for the omission of Rs. 1,06,626 oonoerning the oon- 
stabalary in the U. P. Council, Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra oritioised 
the reasons advanced bj the Government for the increase in the armed police force. 
He pointed out that in emergencies Government oould always requisition the aid of thr, 
military. 

Khan Bahadur Hafis Hidayar Hussain did not favour the omission of the demand 
but pressed for a reduction by fo. 27,000. He referred to the tension of the feelings 
between the communities and said that riots were likely to breakmut at any plaoe at any 
hour. Daring snob emv^rgnnoies the polios force batl to be drafted from one plaoe to 
anothcT and it was a fact that on occasions policemen were kspt on duty for 18 hours in 
a day. He, therefore, favonred the grant of a substantial portion of the demand. The 
blame for this unhappy oommunal situation however rested both with the Government and 
with the educated men in either community. The latter showed supine indifference to 
the need of the country and failed to inculeate among the masses the principles of tolar* 
ition and broad outlook. A little ounsidention for the other on the part of cither oom« 
mnnity would have stopped the communal riots and in his opinion Government was not 
altogether above all blame. Government only oonoemed itself with the preservation of 
law and order and came to the scene only when riots had actually broken out Govern* 
meat had a different policy when Non-co-operation was in full swing. At that tims 
Government sp^iad neither money nor men for propaganda purposes. He wanted to know 
why Government did not adopt a similar policy now. 

Pandit Gnrtu moved for the total omission of the demand of Bs. 17,326 tor the armed 
polloe force and doubted if the difficulties that Government experienoed were not due to 
the bad organisation of the existing armed polioe force. Ho believed it was quite poeelble 
to make the existing force much more effective eren at its present strength. Ha assured 
the House that it was even possible to reduce the strength of the present armed force. 
He based his opinion on the recommendation of the Armed Polioe Committee of which the 
present Inspeotor-Gjneral of Police was a member. 

Nawab of Cbattari, Home Member, said that he was surprised at the attitude the 
Gouncii bad taken towards this demand. The police was seldom favonred by the Legisla- 
ture. Most of the duties performed were of a representative nature and were not adequate- 
ly appreciated by the public. He would ask the Houee to consider what would be the 
position if the police force was inefficient. For some time past the service in the armed 
polioe force was getting more and more unpopular. Sickness had Increased immensely 
end for the last two ytars there were nesrly 226 resignations annually from this force 
because leave could seldom be granted to these men. During the recent Aligarh riots, 
when be enquired of the Superintendent of Polioe why there was a fresh outbreak on the 
eeoond day the reply was that the polioe fovee was utterly inadequate. Bequlsitioning of 
the military was an expensive affhir and Government did not fhvour it en that aooonnt. 
One lakh ont of half a orore oould not be deemed a lion's share. U was too mnoh to 
believe that the Government favoured or fomented communal troubles. It was anything 
bnt pleasing to him, the Home Member of the Government, to see bis own brethren breaking 
one another's heads. His appeal to his oonntrymen was '* My brothers, pause and think 
and look ahead. Hands were given ns to olasp and not to break heads." 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Swarajist leader, opposed the demand and said that 
the money available oould be better utilised than that of strengthening the polioe force. 
To their shame Indians bad to admit that on occasions they bad workd themeelves into 
activities of a snicidal character and had thereby given a handle to the enemies of Indian 
Swaraj. Admitting that Government bad been provoking these dieturbanoee, it was the 
Indians who were responsible for having yielded to those mieohievous inflaenoea. He for 

3 ? 
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one did not in nnjr waj disown reeponaibllity for the nnheppj oornmnnal iltnalion. Bat 
what wu its nmedy f To what extent conld the polloe foroe be enlarged to keep peooe 
between 88 ororee ot Hindoa and Mawalmani t It Hindns preponderated in the police 
force the If nelime wonld bare no confidence in It and floe reno.** That woe an nn- 
fortcnete lesion from the Colcntta riots. Commnnal snspicion was a dlseoee of the mind 
and the core lay there and not in external remedies. The remedy was in propaga n da and 
in expcoditore in bringing about better nnderstanding between the two commnnities. 

Mr. 0. T. Ohintamani referred to the recommendation of the Armed Police Foroe 
Committee which consisted of three senior members of the Oiril Seryice and three senior 
polloe officers, including the present Inipeotor-Gleneral. The speaker failed to noderstand 
why the Government shonld treat lightly the recommendations of inch a committee. 
Proceeding, Mr. Ohintamani qnoted figures to show that the total number of fire arms with 
which the police were armed was the largest in the United Provinces compared to Bombay 
Madras, Bengal and the Punjab. He also pointed out that the reported offences against 
public tranquillity were less in the United Provinces than in any other major Province in 
India. The speaker farther pointed out that the expenditure on the police in the United 
Provinces hod, since 1980-81 till the current year, increased by over 60 per cent. Daring 
the same period the increase in Madras was by 4 and half per cent, in Bombay by 11, 
Bengal by 18 and half, Punjab by 9 and half, Burma by 6, Behar by IS and Assam by 
84 per cent. Proceeding, he said that the remedy for communal tension is not in- 
creased armed police but an impartial policy and firm administration. If the 
^vemment mode up their minds to promulgate and actually to adopt and to putane a 
policy of strict equity and impartiality and if they mode it clear to their District 
Mogistratesthat theocourrenoeofa riot in the district would be regarded as a certain 
sign of the failure of that Magistrate in the performance of his duty. 1 do not say that 
the riots would absolutely stop but 1 do affirm that there would be far fewer occurrences 
than have disfigured the history of this Province during the last few years. 

Baja Knbialpal Singh, opposing the motion for rednolion, said that a strong police 
foroe was an insurance against crime. Wherever there were riots the armed police was 
much in demand and that proved that the armed police was the most suited to deal with 
oommunal disturbances. 

After some farther speeches closure was applied and the Nawab of Gbattari, Home 
Membor, in winding up the debate, assured the House that the Armed Police Committee's 
report would shortly be published. 

The motion for omission of the total demand on account of the increased armed police 
was put before the House and rejected by 47 votes to 48, but the amendment reducing the 
demand by Bs. 87,000 was adopted without division. The Government also accepted two 
motions for reductions aggregating to Bs. 18.000 and the entire police demand Jess 
Bs. 40,000 was next put. Swarajists and Nationalists wanted to reject the entire demand 
but it was voted by 48 votes to 88. 

Other Demands. 

Supplementary estimates under forest (Bs. 8,244), irrigation works (Bs. 19,986) and 
stationery and printing (Bs. 680) were next voted without much disenssion. 

The jail demand of Bs. 2,229 next came up for discussion and there were several 
lively debates in regard to the treatment of prisoners and electric installations in Agra 
and Naini Jails in order to provide punkhos to Buropeans and select Indian prisoners. 
The Hense voted down the amount of Bs. 1,000 required for electrification. Another item 
of Bo. 12,600 required for the construction of a quarter for the special medical officer at 
Snltonpur jail where short-term tubercular prisoners are segregated was also voted out and 
the rest of the demand granted. The Oonncil then adjourned. 

Pay of Clorks and Peons. 

On the 88BD JUNB the Oouncil reassembled to consider supplementary esti- 
mates. I hree heavy defeats daring the day somewhat oounter-balanced a series of 
victories that the Government hod during the lost two days. The first of these defeats 
related to a token cut moved by Mr. 0. Y. Ohintamani who urged that the pay of the 
clerks in the Allahabad High Court should be revised in a manner better than what the 
Government intended to do by means of to-day's supplementary estimates. 

The Nawab of Gbattari, Home Member, opposing the motion said that the Govern* 
ment bos gone os for os they deemed fit 

Mr. Ohintamani claimed a division and the token out was adopted by 49 votes to 85. 

Another Token Gut 

The second defeat of the Government toklay wgs also over a token out movei by 
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Pandit O. & But ai a protot agalaat plaohig certain aedical offloan in TIari Bahadnr 
OoTernmnil eitetaf nnder the oontrol of the Smative Offloen. 

Bir Beat O^Donael] Finenoe Hember, Mid thet the GoferameiiC did eo in their oeoeoitv 
ee Uuidholderi o?er that area. ' 

Mr. Paiit^e mothm after a short debate wa« adopted by 41 Totei againet 88. 

Ke-8arv^ of Districts. 

There was a prolonged debate oyer the motion for omission of the sopplenmotary pro* 
▼ision of Rs. 18,000 for re-snryey work in the three distrioU of Fysabad, Bahraioh and 
Bnltanpnr. Mr. Hafis Hidayat Hossain set the bail rolling and one after another non- 
official memben oond mned the settlement policy of the Goyeroment. The refnsal of 
the Goyernment to reintrodnoe the Land Reyetine Bill which was withdrawn latl year, 
beoanee of oerUin amendments adopted by the Gonneil was spyerely oritioised from all 
oomers of the Honoe. It may be recalled that the Budget demand of over eight lakhs for 
snryey and settlement was refused by the Counoil in March last and had nsoently been 
certified by H. B. the Ooyernor. Members opposing the sapplementary demand to-day aii- 
yanoed argnments similar to those they had put forward in March last and Sir Bam 
0*DonneIl» in opposing to-day's motion, said that he had little to add to what he bad al- 
ready etated in the oonrse of the fall dress debate on this question daring the Budget 
senion. The motion for the omission of the demand was adopted by 56 yotea against 88. 

Amerioan Road-making Demonstration. 

An interesting debate relating to the item concerning demonsiration of certain 
American road-making machines was in progress when the Council ailjnarned for the day. 
The scope of this experimental work is explained in a printed n ite. Negotiations had been 
bees in progress with the Rnssell Grader Company of Minneapolis IT. S , who haye made 
an offer which the Goyernment propose to accept with some modifioations. The terms of 
the agreement are that the Company will send one large and one small road -making 
machine and deliyer these at Cawnpore free of cost. The Company will send a capable 
demonstrator who will operate machines and will be capable of aotnally building roads 
and of training Indian operators to handle the machines. Tho period of demonstimtioo 
will be three months. The Goyernment will pay the demonstrator first olam passage from 
Minneapolis to Cawnpore and back, his hotel bills daring the iourney and the daily 
allowances. The estimated cost to the Goyernment will be Rs. 7,000. Swarajist and 
Nationalist members headed by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani were opposed to this demonstration 
wkereni the Zamindar members and the businessmen in the Oonncil tayoured It. 

Mr. Chintamani’s Motion Withdrawn. 

On the 24TH JUNE the debate on Mr. CbintamanVs Trotion (or omission of Rs. 80,000 
in the supplementary estimates concerning the demonstration of American road making 
machines was resumed. After fiye boars* hMted discussion the motion was withdrawn. 

The debate was full of interest and excitement, more particularly because of the ex- 
change of personal attacks between snpporters and opposera of the motion. 

The amount required for experimental machines was yoted in its entirety. 

The education demand was under disenssion when the Counoil adjourned for the day. 

The " Pratap " Case Echo. 

On the 26TH JUNE Babn Oanesh Bbaokar Vidyartbi, who bad nearly fifty qncstiona 
•landing against his name, wanted to know what action Goyernment bad taken against the 
Bnb-lnspeotor of Shikohabad Police Station who bad sned him (the questioner) for defama- 
tion. It may be mentioned here that this question and seteral others following it haye 
refemnoe to what is known aa the Pratap defamation case. Mr. Vidyartbi, who is the 
Editor of '* Pratap,** was sned for defamation by the Sob-lnspeetor of Police. Mr. Vidy- 
artbi was fonnd gnilty by the lower conrt but was acquitted by the High Court who held 
that the allegations against the Snb-lnepector were *' prima facie” tine. The High Court at 
first directed that jndieial prooeedingi sbonid he institnied against the Bob-Inspector Imt 
snbseqnenMy they withdrew the direction and merely brought to the notioe of the DiMriot 
Magistrate the obseryatloo of the Hon'bie Judges in their Judgment concerning the Bob- 
Inspector lor snob enquiry and action as be might consider exp^ient. 

Replying to the original question to-day, the Nawab of Ohaitari, Home Member, said 
that in aeoordanoe with the High Conn's directions the Boperintendent of Polios was 
making enqniriei which axe expected to be completed shortly. On receipt of his report 
the PiMct Magielrate wogJd decide wbf^ farther actioo, if any, sboald be takes Is the 
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Adjoarnment liotion. 

Tbit answer gave rise to a policy of euppleoientary qaeitions, the replies to which did 
sot prove aatisfactory to the Swarajist groap of members and eventnally Mr. 0. H. Pant 
handed over notice of a motion on an adjournment of the House. 

Before admitting this notice to be in order fiai Bahadnr Lala Sitaram, President, re- 
marked : ** The Hoose will oonoede to me the difficolty of deciding the matter oil band. 
On the one hand the Hon*ble Members who pat sopplementary questions contend that 
the High Court gave definite directions to the Executive to proceed with the case and 
thej found the charges against the Police substantiated. On the other band, Government 
says definitely that all that the High Court did was to direct the attention of the Execu- 
tive to these and it is for their action and enquiry in any way which the local authorities 
might consider expedient. The whole theory, therefore, binges on what High Court says in 
their judgment. 1 bad no opportunity of reading privately or publicly this judgment. If 
the Honse will, therefore, permit me 1 should like to go through the judgment of the High 
Court first bdore giving any ruling on the point or any whether the motion is in order. 
1 shall give my ruling to-morrow before questions are taken up. 

Mr, Chintamani's Out Motion Carried. 

After question time, the consideration of supplementary estimates was resumed. The 
Education demand was taken up first. Mr. Ghintamani moved the omission of the item 
of Bs. 6,040 which was required for rc-roofing the bungalow of the Civil Engineering 
College, Boorkee. In bis opinion, it was not a mattsr of urgency. 

Mr. Mackenxie, Director of Public Instruction, said that the bungalow bad a thatched 
roof and its annual repairs cost over a thousand and it would be economic to replace the 
thatched roof by jack arches. The motion for omission was adopted by 43 against 38 votes. 

The rest of the Education demand was voted in toto. 

There was a prolonged debate on a token motion, the mover of which, Thakur Sad ho 
Singh, Swarajist, urged that more money should be spent on female education than at 
present and that a portion of the grant to the District Boards should be earmarked for 
education of women. 

Fai Bajeswar Bali, Education Minister, gave a sympathetic reply but the motion 
was pressed. The House rejected it by 68 votes to 20. 

The demand under the head Agriculture was under consideration when the Council 
adjourned for the day. 

Adjournment Motion Disallowed. 

On the 26TH JUNE the Council re-assembling, Bai Bahadur Lai Sitaram gave a ruling 
disallowing the motion for adjournment of the House which Pandit G. B. Pant, 
Swarajist leader, gave notice of yesterday in connection with certain interpellations 
regarding the " Pratap ** defamation case. The President said be bad read the judgment 
of the High Court Judges and also the correspondence that passed between the High 
Court and the District Magistrate of Mainpuri. The President read out to the Honse 
extraots from the judgment and correspondence and ruled that Mr. G. B. Pant's 
grievance that ** the High Court having held that there was a '*prima facie*’ case against 
the Police Inspector of Sbikohabad a fresh enquiry into the same matter by the Superin- 
tendent of Police is open to serious obleotion ** was not a matter of urgent public impor- 
tance to be discussed in the Council. If any person felt aggrieved by the action of the 
District Magistrate he had bis remedy ontoide the Council. If was open to any person 
to apply to the High Conrt in the regular manner asking them to elucidate their order. 
The High Conrt bad drawn the attention of the District Magistrate to certain obsorva- 
tions made by tbe Hon'ble Judges in their judgment for such enquiry and action as be 
considered expedient. The President observed that he failed to understand where tbe 
Coniioll came in, if the District Magistrate had interpreted the High Coort’s order in a 
particular light and acted accordingly. 

Agriculture Grant. 

The adjournment motion being ruled cut of order the Conneil proceeded to disensa 
supplementary estimate under the heads ** Agrienlture Industries and boientific Department.** 

Bao Erishnapal Singh took some objection to tbe provision for opening a new demons- 
tration farm at Meerut. 

Mr. Clarke, Director of Agriculture, quoted figures to show that tbe success of demons- 
tration farms had led to increase in the cultivated area in the provinces. 

Tbe motion for reduction was witbdnlwii. . _ 

Ml ChintamanI moved a reduction of tft amount provided for the npi^intment of 9 
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sdditiOBal Depa^ Director of Agricnltnra. The nover wanted to know why thow new 
pottt wm bpifig created. 

Mr. Clarke replied that the Department wanted tome men to work amongat oaltiratoni 
in their omn nelds and those workers would bo organised and controlled bj these new 
offioersL The motion was withdrawn. 

Industries Demand. 

There were several attacks on the Industries demand more particularlj against the 
provision for an additional Assistant Stores Purchase Officer and a Manager for the Arts 
and Crafts Emporium, Lucknow. The motions for reducti jn were all rented and tho 
Industries demand was voted and the house adjourned. 

On the 30TH JUNE the Council concluded its Nainital session and adjournal silt dk* 

Three resolutions were disposed of during the day but the only interesting debate 
was on a resolution moved by a Swarajist member urging that the Qovernmeut should 
place the draft of the revise<i Jail Manual before a Committee, consisting of a majority 
of non official members of the Council, for examination and report before it was fttially 
adopted and published by Government. After a prolonged debate in tho course of which 
the Hon. the Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, pointed ont that the revision of depart 
mental manuals like the Jail Manual was the sole concern of the Executive and 
not be entrusted to a committee of non-officials, the resolution was rejected by 43 against 
28 votes. 


The Autumn Session. 

The anturan session of the United Provinces Legislative Council cimin mc^d on the 
20TH OCTOBER in the Council Chamber, Lucknow, with the Hon, Rai Bahadur LaJa 
Sira Bam, President, in the chair, to transact official busin<‘8s, but adjourned sti irtly 
after qnestion time till Monday, as the non-official members strongly protested that thny 
bad no notice whatsoever that the bon. the Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, was going 
to introduce to-day the Naik Girls* Protection Bill and that in fact they were quite in the 
dark, until they entered the room, about the natnre of official business. 

Naik Girls Protection Bill. 

On the 3 1ST OCTOBER after a short discnsslon in which an interesting suggestion 
was made by Mr. Desanges to coopt two Naik women on the select committee, the Homo 
Member's motion to ref:.r the Naik Girls' Protection Bill to a select committee was carried 
without any opposition. The Bill received a hearty welcome from all quarters of the 
House as an attempt for moral and social uplift of a helpless and degraded community, 
wbioh is exploited by interested people for their own benefit. 

It is noteworthy that the initiative for this moch-noeded social reform came originally 
from the non-official members of the last Council. On Septcmlier 11th, 1924. the Legis- 
lative Council adopted a resolution moved by Rai Bahadur Tbakur Mashal Singh recom- 
mending that the Government should take steps to put a stop to the selling, buyiug and 
bringing np of minor girls for immoral purposes, with special reference to the districts of 
Nainital, Almora and Garhwal. The Government appointed a committee to consider the 
qnestioD aod the committee was of opinion that legislation ought to be undertaken. The 
problem was most acute in the ease of the Naik community of Kumann, where members 
are, with some exceptions, in the habit of bringing np all their girls to a life of prosti- 
totlon. It was proposed to check this immoral practice by legislation, to efleot the 
registration and restriction of movements of minor girls of that community and separa- 
tion where neoessary of such girls from their parents and guardians. 

It appeared from the speech of one of the memters that a memorial signed by 
27 Naik women has been sent to all members of the Council presenting their point of view 
in regurd to this legislation. 

Sex Bar Removal 

On the 1ST NOVEMBER Mr. Mnkandilal, Deputy President, moved nreeolotlon 
urging upon the Government to remove sex disqnalification lor women in regard to election 
and nomination to the Legislative Council. 

The mover pointed on that similar resolutions had been adopted by the Madras, 
Central Provinces, Bombay, Assam and Pnnjab Connoila as well as by the LegielaMve 
Assembly. In tbe Madras Council a nominated lady member bad been sleeted as Deputy 
President. Several women's organisations in U. P. bad also urged the removal of the sen. 
bar. In tbe twentieth centnry, throughout the world, women were moving band in hand 
with men in all walks of life. He failed to nndmtand why tbe United Previaeie sbonld 
jenain a oentnij behind tbe rest of the world. 
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From all ieetioDf of the Hoarei the motion leoeived a hearty support, and was adopted 
nnanlmmisly. 

Babn Bhjamla] moved a resolation recommending to the Government, in its Trans- 
ferred half, to increase the grants to the dtetrict boards for medical porpotes. The 
resolntion was nnder discossion, when the Council ftijonmed for the day. 

Separation of Fnnotions. 

On the 2ND NOVEMBER Pandit V. M. Tewari (Nationalist) moved that the Governor- 
in-Oonnoil ehoold take steps to bring about, without any further delay, tho complete 
separation of judicial and executive functions. Pandit Tewari gave a long history of the 
agitation in this country for this reform. He referred to the recent questions in the 
Assembly put by Mr. H. N. Ennzrn and the replies thereto given by the Governor-designate 
of U. P,, and expressed a doubt if the Government seriously intended to bring about the 
reform. Two Secretaries of State for India bad said in the House of Lords that they were 
prevented from oariying out this reform by want of funds. Sir William Vincent, as the 
Home Member of the Government of India, bad stated that if any Provincial Government 
wanted to introduce the reform, the Government of India would not stand in the way. 
Accordingly, the U. P. Council had repeatedly urged upon the Government to introduce 
it in the United Provinces. The agitation in the Assembly and in the Council seemed to 
have bme little fruit. He hoped the C. P, Council would once again make it known that 
it was emphatically of the opinion that the reform was not only essential, but absolutely 
nigent 

There were numerous speeches in support of the motion, and none opposed it. 

The Home Member said the Local Government's attitudo in regard to the question 
was well known. The matter was in the bands of the Government of India, who, he 
understood, were oorresponding with the Secretary of State. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

Medical Grants to District Boards. 

After the disposal of supplementary estimates the Council proceeded to discuss tho 
resolution of Babn Shyamlal recommending to H. E, the Governor acting with his Ministers, 
to increase the grant to the District Boards for medical purposes. 

Bai Bajeswar Bali, Minister of Public Health, in the course of his reply, admitted 
that there was much need for increased medical relief in the rural areas, and said the 
Government were trying to do their best with the funds at their disposal. The Government 
had two or three sobemes in band, and were going to appoint a Committee to consider them. 

Babn Bbyamlal's resolntion was adopted without any opposition. 

Beolamation of Criminal Tribes. 

Pnndit B. B. Tewari (Nationalist) next moved a resolntion to the effect, that the 
Government idionld take early steps to entiust the reclamation of criminal tribes to 
snob Booial and philanthrophio organisations of the faith professed by the tribes conoerned, 
as were willing to undertake the work. 

The Home Member paid a tribute to the excellent work done by the Salvation Army 
lor the moral and material uplift of the criminal tribes, and expressed his regret at the 
wild attacks levelled at them by some critics. On more than one occasion their work 
had been commended by snob men as Mr. Cbintamani, Syed Baza Ali and Bai Lala Bitaram 
Bahadnr. The resolution was oarried. 

Censure on Police Officer. 

On the 8BD NOVEMBEB Mr. Govindballav Pant asked what action the Government 
took againet the Sub-lnspeotor of Shikobabad, whose complaint for defamation against 
Pandit Qanesh Shankar Vidbyarthi, Swarajist, from Cawnpore, bad been dismissed by the 
Alla h abad High Court, Mr, Pant further wanted to know if the Sub-Inspector was 
either enspended or proseepted in view of the remarks made by the Judges of the High 
Court in the course of their judgment. 

The Home Member, in reply, stated that inquiries were made, and the District 
Magfaitzale came to the oonclnsion that prooeediu^ against the Bub-lnspeetor were not 
likely to be suooeisfnl. The Government accepted the oonolusion. 

There was a volley of supplementary questions, and eventually the Swarajist Leader 
gave notice of a motion for adjournment to disonae the action of the Government in 
taking no nrooeedings against the Sub-lnspeotor, notwithstanding a euggestion to that 
efleot from the judges of the High Court. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Sita Bam, President, ruled the motion in order ; and said tbat» 
iuhltot to the sanction of H. E. the Governor, the motion would be taken np for diseuacloa 
mi la the afternoon. 
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la reply to a qneiy from Hr. Pont ot 4 (/olook, the President intoroNd tho SmndM 
Lfftder that H* H. the Qo?eroor had dltalloited his motion for adjoarnmentn 

This annoaneement was promptly followed by a walk-oat of the Swaraiistfa The 
Gonneil adjonrned shortly afterwards. 

Early in the day, there was a li?ely deUte on the resolatlon moTed by Iftr. A. P. Dnbe, 
Depaty Leader of the Swaraj Party, urging the disoontinaanoe of the system it appointing 
tuihoe oommittees for the selection of candidates for posts in the transferred dopartmentSo 
and recommending the appointment instead of a permanent committee, consisting of flim 
members elected annually by the Council with two members co*opted in each case on the 
recommendation of the Gkirernmont. 

The lesolntion was sopported by several Swarajist members, bat opposed by the Minis- 
terialists. 

Speaking on behalf of himself and his colleagaes Bai Rajeswar Bali, Minister for Bda- 
cation, said that under the ConstUntion, the Ministers had themselves the right of making 
snch appointments bnt they appointed * ad hoc * committuiss in order to benefit by expert 
advice in regard to the snitability or otherwise of the candidates. 

The mover of the resolntion wanted to deprive the Minister ot the power of making 
appointment in ibeir own departments. To this proposal, the Ministers, so long as; (hey 
enjoyed the confidence of the House, coaid not consent. 

Mr. Dube’s resolntion was negatived without a division. The House then adjourned. 

Ministers and the Official Bloo. 

On the 4TH NOVEMBER except for interpellations, the only business transacted in 
this day’s prolongeil meeting of the Council was the discussion and eventual rejection of a 
resolntion which involved an interesting issue of constitutional propriety. 

Baber Sampurnanand of the Swarajist Party, moved a resolution asking the Govern- 
ment to accept the convention that in all matters coming up before the Council con- 
cerning the transferred departments, including votes of ” no-oonfidenoe” against the 
Ministers, the official members should abstain from voting. The motion was strongly 
supported by the Swarajists and Nationalist members healed by Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani, 
Ex-Minister, and was equally vehemently opposed by the officials and Ministerialists. 
There were nearly thirty speeches, in spite of the fact that closure was urged on more than 
one occasion. 

Mntnal recriminations were not lacking. Mr. Chintamani was pointedly asked what 
would have been his attitude to the motion, if he iTere a Minister. 

The mover of the roeolntion and his sppporters said there was no such nnelooted 
official Hoc in any of the foreign leglslatnrw and expressed the view that the Ministers 
should remain in office only s^ long as th<>y enjoyed the confidence of the majority of the 
elected members, in other words of the representatives of the people. That was in strict 
accordance with the spirit of the Reforms ; and although it had nut been embodied in the 
Government of India Act, the Joint Parliamentary Committee in its report and Mr. 
Montagu, in his speeches in (he Honse of Commons, had expressed the view that the 
Ministers should not remain in office with the help of official votes. 

' Baja Enshalpal Singh, who was the first in the field on behalf of the Government, 
maintained that in the first place the xesolntion was decidedly belated, and secondly that it 
was not in conformity with the spirit of the present Constitntion. The proper time to 
have established the convention was when (he Reforms first came into o^ratlon. The 
Royal Commission was about to come out to India to examine the Constitution and it was 
not the proper time to make experiments untried hitherto in the country. 

Khan Bahadur Hafis Hidayat Hussain was of the opinion that the official dement 
must continue to exist in the Councils in order to safeguard the interests of the minorltiei. 

The Khan Bahadur was taken to task by bis co-citisen, Babu Vikramjit Singh, who 
observed that whatever others might do bis Mnslim oolleague from Cawnpore was snre to 
drag the King Charles* head of commnnallsm in all the disenssions in the Connoil. 

Raja Bambhndayai was of the opinion that the resolntion should be dropped, but 
brought in now and then to keep the Ministers in check and constant fear. 

At this stage, closure was applied for and the President pat the oloenre motion to vote. 

It was turned down by 46 votee to 54. 

Mr. Syed Habibnllah, a ministerial supporter, wanted to know why. If the propoaed 
convention was good and desirable, it had not been suggested by Mr. Obintamani when 
he was the Minister, 

Mr. Chintamani followed quickly and quoted instanoes to prove that he and bla 
oolloagnea, were ever ready to resign whenever they found they bad not a non-ofliolal majo- 
rity behind them. They had new depended on official votes in order to remaiti in office. 
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WfULt hit attitndt would htTe been, btd nob a nwlntion come up when ha wn In offloei 
WM a matter of ipeealation. Bat eappoeing he was oppoted to it, then wm not there the 
nying **we li?e to learn.*'? The Bojal Comminion would not think very highly of the 
Minittert and therefore, of the gnpportert of i^ if it found that the U. P. Ministera relied 
for nouriebment on the llellin'a food of official aupport, and not on the mother t milk of 
the elected majority. With a full knowledge of the facte, and from hie ezperiance aa 
Minieier, he could affirm that the official membora were not the aupportera of India'a 
pfogreaai 

Bai Bajeawar Bali, Eduoation Miniater, aaid be could nnheiitatingly aaaert that 
dyarchy waa not only an unworkable, but even a vioioua ayatem. If he oppoaod the reaoln- 
tion, it ahonld not be taken for granted that be waa in favour of relying on the official 
votea. Dyarchy bad introduced factors under which it waa difficult to form partiea on 
aonnd political linea. Dyarchy waa in itaelf defective, and the eziatenoo of the official 
btoc^ with ita voting power, waa one of ita oonoomitanta. 

Mr. Pant, Bwarajiat leader, aaked the Education Miniater why he ahonld not join the 
Bwarajiata, for removing at leaat one defect in the ** unworkable ** dyarchy, by accepting 
the reaolntion. He failed to underatand why the party ayatem of Government could not 
be developed even under the preaent Conatitntion. 

Nawabeada Liaqat All Khan thought that the purpoae of the mover of the reaolntion 
would be well served, if it waa made known to the coming Boyal Commiaaion that a aection 
of Indian opinion favoured the view that the Miniatera should remain in office only if 
they enjoyed the confidence of the majority of the elected members. 

Mr. 8. Q. Jackson, elected European representative, was of the opinion that the 
existence of the European official bloc was essential in order to settle disputes between 
the Hindu and Muslim repreaentatives in the Council. 

Sir Bam O'Donnell refuted the allegation that be had ever opposed any proposal 
which was conducive to Jndian*s progress. It might be that his angle of vision waa not 
identical with that of bis critics. The particular proposition before the H luae, in his 
opinion, was demonstrably belated. If it was a conatitutional impropriety that the official 
members should vote on a transferred subject, the point ahonld have been raised some 
years earlier. Its imMttance appeared to have dawned suddenly, seven years after the 
introdootion of the Beforms. It was idle to enggest that in the short interval which 
remained before the Btatutory Commission was appointed an entirely new convention 
should be established. 

The resolution was enventually put before the House, and was defeated by 50 votes 
to 88 . 

The Council then adjourned s6ti dig* 



The B urma Legislative Council. 

The monsoon session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced on the 
4TH JULY, its first elected president Mr, Oscar deGlanville presiding. The day 
was devot^ to official business. 

After interpellations the Finance Member moved several amendments to the 
Council Standing Orders regarding allotment of days for non-official business, 
claim for division and time limit tor the speakers on certain occasions. The 
motion was referred to a Select Committee. 

Of other official Bills transacted to-day the Bill introduced by the Home 
Member further to amend Burma Village Act 1907 evoked discussion and oppo* 
sition from several non-officials. The object of the Bill was to revive certain 
powers of Deputy Commissioners which they originally exercised and which were 
modified in 1924. The Government were of opinion that this revival was neces- 
sary for the protection of the villages as most of the Village Committees were in- 
capable of taking necessary steps, the system being still in its fnfancy. Discussion 
on the amendments moved were not completed when the House adjourned. 

Non-official Bills. 

On the 5TH JULY, a non-official Bill and two non official resolutions were 
disposed of. The Bill was moved by Dr. N. K. Parakosh to amend the 
Burma Midwtves and Nurses Act, 1928, the object being to stop altogether un- 
qualified midwifery practice in area in which there are resident a sufficient 
number of qualified mid wives and medical practitioners to attend to the want of 
expectant mothers of all communities and their infants. The Bill was passed 
without opposition with a minor amendment. 

U. B. Pe moved the first resolution, recommending to Government to take 
steps to translate scientific and other useful books into Burmese with a view to 
securing a wider defusion of knowledges, also to provide text books to teach these 
subjects thiough the medum of Burmese in schools and colleges in Burma and to 
allot not less than a lakh of rupees for a good start for such work. In moving 
the resolution the mover criticised the present educational system, characterising 
it as unnatural, valueless and ruinous. It denationalised the people, undermined 
their religion, killed the literature and produced hybrids who were neither 
European nor Burman. 

After some discussion the Education Minister, in stating the reasons for 
Government inability to accept the resolution, said that there was an absence 
of constructive information in the resolution. He pointed out that the Govern- 
ment liad not deviated from its policy of encouraging the study of Burmese and 
the translation of wellknown literature into that language. The Government were 
doing all they could in the matter. The motion was pressed to a division and lost* 

Another resolution moved by Mr. L. H. Wellington recommended to the 
Government that instructions should be Issued to all the officials to refrain from 
unnecessarily interfering in matters pertaining to the internal administration of 
all self-governing bodies. The mover cited some cases in support of his motion. 
Government benches explained the cases cited by the mover and supporters of 
the resolution and the points raised by them. The Hon. Dr. Ba Yin, exposing 
did not find any proof of any unnecessary interference by the local officials and 
said that whenever the latter interfered there was justification for the same. The 
motion was lost. The Council adjourned. 

Capitation Tax. 

On the yTH JULY the Council discussed Mr. U, Ba Pe*s resolution nscom- 
mmiding to the Government to cancel the proposal to grant the exclusive right of 
maavffictiire and sale of ** hlawzaye *’ Indigenous liquor in Rangoon town dtttrict 
to one firm or indtvidnaU The resolution was lost. 

37 
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Mr. U« Pa moved a resolution recommending the Government to stop the col- 
lection of capitation and ^^thathameda** texes from the ist January 1928. The 
mover referred to the report of the recent enquiry committee and. revetted that 
the Government did not accept the recommendations of the cominittee one of 
which suggested that the Governiront of India should be asked to forego the part 
of revenues from Burma of the duties on rice, petroleum etc. 

The Finance Member in reply said that similar resolutions were moved in the 
council on two previous occaskms and the Government had pointed out that they 
could not do without this larae sum of money and they decided to leave the matter 
to the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. After the report of this Committee 
was published in the next session a committee was appointed by the Government 
to find substitutes for these taxes. The members on the opposite bench declined 
to serve on the committee and so unfortunately the committee comprised of 
persons who usually supported the Government. The committee announced that 
the taxes .could not be abolished but that proceeds should be devoted to the im- 
provement of transferred subjects such as education, sanitation, public health etc. 
The same view was taken by the Indian Taxation Committee. The revenue from 
the taxes comprised ten per cent of the total provincial revenue and the Secretary 
of State had definitely ordered that no provincial Government should do away 
with a substantial portion of its revenue without his previous sanction. Burma 
was not the only province with this grievance. The impression that prevailed 
was that Burma was rich but an undeveloped country. Mistaken as this idea 
was nevertheless it did prevail in India. He opposed the resolution which when 
pressed to a division was lost, 28 voting for and 13 against. 

Corruption in Judiciary. 

On the 8TH JULY after an interesting debate on bribery and corruption the 
Council passed the following resolution moved by Mr. U. Ba Han of Tharrawaddy 
(North) ** that this Council recommends to the Government of Burma to take 
necessary steps to make provision in the Burma courts manual to the effect that 
every judge and magistrate of all courts of justice in Burma should take an oath 
before the commencement of his judicial or magisterial functions for the day that 
he will administer justice to the best of his ability and will not be swayed by 
personal motives, or anger or fear or wilful ignorance.” Official members 
remained neutral and the motion was carried without a division. 

The People’s Party’s Walk-out. 

On the 9TH JULY the Council concluded its sitting and was prorogued after 
the disposal of all Government business on the agenda, the day being an official one. 

Mr. U. Pu, ex-Minister, made a statement on behalf of the People’s Party and 
then walked out of the Council, followed by all the other members of the party. 
He said that during the regime of the late Sir Mg Kin as Home Member the party 
(Nationalist) he led was almost always in opposition to the Government. Yet 
the atmosphere of the House was very different from what it was now. The late 
Home Member and his colleagues made a genuine attempt to work the Reforms 
to success and in spite of the great differences of opinion the House fully main- 
tained its dignity. But he regretted that that was no longer the case. 

That was not, the speaker said, the fault of the President. The Government 
had caused the secession of certain members from their party and with the aid 
of those supporters had utilised the whole weight of the official bloc to stiffle the 
people’s aspirations and thwart their progress. The presence of the nominated 
and official members in the House was against all modern democratic ideals. 
T^e speaker continued that the financial policy of the Government was ruinous 
to the country, but no serious attempts were made to curtail the expenditure. It 
was clear that the Government had no regard whatever for the wishes of the 
people’s representatives. Concluding, he said it was no use for them to remain 
in this Council any more or attend the next lession in December. 

After the withdrawl of the Party the House passed several amendments to 
the Council Standing Orders, some additional and supplementary grants and 
several Bills, including the Bill to amend the law relating to punishment by 
whipping. This Bill was in accordance with the recommendations made by the 
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Crime ei^ Murder Enquiry Committee. The object of the Bill is to check the 
increase in violent crimes. 

Daring the transaction of business the Finance Member (leader of the 
House) referring to the People’s Party’s walkout, said that the aUegations 
made by the Party were based on flimsy grounds and repudiated the charges 
levelled against the Government. It was only late last night that the idea of 
walking out got into their heads after an informal discussion between the speaker 
and^ the Party with regard to the business of non-official days during the next 
session in Decend)er. The spirit they had been showing, indicating their inability 
to stand defeat, would not advance the Reforms, but would rather retard them. 
He expressed regret at this morning’s exhibition by the People’s Party because 
of the very serious effect it might have on the Reforms in Burma in the future. 
The opponents of the grant of further Reforms would claim that the morning’s 
exhibition was convincing proof of the unfitness of the intelligentsia of Burma, 
not only for a further measure of the Reforms, but even for the retention of the 
present Reforms. 

The December Session. 

The Burma Legislative Council commenced its two days’ session on the 
13TH DECEMBER, business transacted being purely official. 

The members of the People’s Party, who formed the opposition in the Council 
and walked out of the last meeting were absent. 

Sir H. Butler’s Farewell Speech. 

On the 14TH DECEMBER in the course of his farewell address to the 
Council, Sir H. Butler said : — 

Mr. President and gentlemen, — 

This is the last meeting of the Legislative Council to be held during my 
term of office. We have had five years of strenuous work together. The first 
years were largely occupied in dealing with political agitation, in suppressing 
a dangerous movement against payment of taxes, and in organizing a campaign 
against a widespread outbreak of crime. Thanks to the untiring efforts of 
our officers and especially of the police and the magistracy, and thanks also to 
the support of the Legislative Council and the public, the province is now poli- 
tically quiet and crime is being checked and gradually brought under control. 
Murder is still very prevalent but other violent crime has already to some extent 
been reduced. The people are co-operating with the Government and there is 
a growing regard for law and order. The police force has been reorganized, the 
mt-igistracy has been strengthened, real progress has been made in the separa- 
tion of judicial and executive functions. The salaries of officials of all ranks 
have been raised. The Village Act has been revised and the remuneration of 
village headmen, who are the pivots of the administration, has been freely 
improved by a system of liberal rewards. Communications by road and rail 
have been greatly extended, the long wanted bridge over the irrawaddy at 
Sagaiog has been commenced ; an experiment, so far promising, has been made 
in the employment of prisoners on roads and in quarries; education, sani- 
tation and public healtn have advanced ; in education there are now nearly 
10,000 more scholars than there were five years ago and the expenditure in the 
quinquennium has increased by over 7$ lakhs of rupees ; the needs of vernacular 
education are being met so far as funds permit ; a medical college is being built 
and an intermediate college has been established at Mandalay ; a big scheme 
for developing technical and practical education has been drawn up by a com 
mittee ably presided over by Mr. Niven ; the extension of scout-craft and 
physical culture and the provision of playing grounds in Rangoon have been 
considered by committees ably presided over by Sir Benjamin Heald and Mr. 
Gavin-^ott; a beginning is being made in the development of our valuable 
fisheries ; a large building programme has been accomplished ; forest policy haS 
been laid down and is being pushed ahead ; in agriculture we have started new 
seed farms and are training subordinate staff preparatory. I hopt to a big 
advance when we receive the advice of the Royal Commission on Agriculture* 
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The People** Party Manifesto. 

On the 12tb September tbe OoTeramenl iiraed a lengthy prem oommaaiqne in reply 
to tbe Feople’e Party manifeito, Tbe cmnmnnlqne ityi : 

On tbe lAit day of tbe monioon Bemlon of tbe Bnmia Legielatife Oonnoil on tbe 
9tfa July 1927| the leader of tbe M-oalled People’i Party annonnoed that for the reaion 
wbtoh be detailedj tbe member! of hie party did not propoM to take any further part in 
the prooeedingt of tbe eemion, or to attend the tbort lemion in December. He then left 
tbe Oonnoil Gbamber, followed 1>y a few members of tbe party who bad attended tbe 
meeting. On tbe 12tb Aognst there appeared la the Bangoon press, a lengthy manifesto 
Issned from tbe hradqnarters of tbe People’s Party, charging tbe Government with a 
change in tbe spirit of working tbe BeformecI Gonstitotion and enamerating several eases 
in which the Government bad nsed official votes ” to defeat messnres brought lorwaid bf 
tbe people's representatives." 

the manifesto concludes with a challenge to tbe Government to move the Parlia: 
meat to hold an immediate enquiry into tbe manner in which the Beforms have been 
worked in Burma or in the alternative to dissolve the present Cooncil, and eall ior a 
general election. 

The manifesto contains numerous mie-statements and unwarranted (’eductions, says 
tbe communique. After dealing with some of the important of them, the communique 
concludes Tbe foregoing examination of the manifesto shows, that it contains many 
mis-reprrsentations and errors regarding facts which were within tbe cognisance of its 
authors. There is nothing in the manifesto to justify an immediate inqniry into the 
working of the Beforms in Burma or for the dissolution of the present Council an l for a 
general election. A demand for dissolution Is appropriate, when it comes from a minority 
which is growing iti strength. It is not so when if comes from a minority, which is admit- 
tedJy decreasing in numbers." 

Rejoinder to Govt. Communique. 

On the 21fit November tbe People’s Party issued to the press a lengthy rejoinder to the 
Govt, oommnniqne in the oonrse of which it mys : 

Notwitbetanding the verbose statement of tbe Government, the fact however remains 
that, although tbe representatives of the people have been urging the Government to im- 
prove tbe economic condition of the people, the Government have been either lukewarm 
or indifibrent. Is is no wonder that we are compelled to come to the conclusion that the 
Government are zelnctant to ameliorate the condition of tbe people, as such a oonrse might 
clash with the vested interests of the foreign capiteliita, 

A word may be said about tbe walk-ont and tbe petulant ory of children " by the 
Hon. Finance Member, when the Opposition members walked out of the Oonncil. The 
press oommnniqne made a subtle attempt to cover up this incident and made out that the 
enemies of Burma's progress would make capital out of this walk-out. It may be of in*' 
terest here to mention that the People's Party is not the only party that has resorted to 
walk-out tactics. Lest year, during the election of members for the Education Advisory 
Committee, when Mr. U. Pu, the leader of the People’s Party, was in the obair, Mr, 
Glanville, then the leader of tbe Independent Party and at present the President of tbe 
Legislative Counoil. followed the same tactics by walking out of tbe Oonnoil, and was 
followed by tbe European, Indian and Burmese members of bis party. Tbe walk-ont of 
tbe membm of the Labonr Party in Parliament is known all the world over. Beoeutly the 
Enropean members of tbe Bombay Improvement Trust aie reported to have walked out 
when disonislon took place on the question of stopping advertisements in ** The Statesman" 
If tbe intflligentiia of Burma is not fit for aelf-government, are we to take it that these 
Bnrtmm members are fit to govern ns 7 

we still maintain; that the Government have entirely failed to refute tbe main oon- 
tendons of our manifesto, that the aodoas of the Govimment are not In acoordanee with 
tbe pledges given by Parliament and the best Intentions of the autboesof the RefonnSi and 
that tbe Government have failed to improve tbe eoooomio oonditioo ol the people^ and have 
not taken sufficient interest to give financial asslstaace to the agrlonltudsb^. 

If tbe present Government ie snre of growing In etreggi^ it abould not be alrnli to 
follow the steps of tbs Cosgrave Govemmsnt of Ireland to dieolite tbe pneaent Ooumeili and 
call for a general eleetiou as suggested in onr ssanifeste. 



The Punjab L egislative Council 

Unusual interest attached to the proceedings of the Punjab Legislative 
Council for the brief summer session which opened on the 1 8th July in Barnes 
Court, Simla. 

Sir Gr^ffrey de Montmorency’s motion for a grant for additional police for 
Lahore raised a lively debate. Sir Geoffrey while speaking generally on the 
nature of the demands, had assured the House that tnese were mostly of a non- 
recurring nature, as the Government was conducting a stock-taking review of 
their resources and would piece together their proposals into a re^ly well con- 
ceived picture of development before coming to the Council next autumn session. 
As this remission was the last of the windfalls they must undertake schemes vviih 
proper foresight. 

Sardar Habibullah spoke strongly against the attempts to recruit Gurkhas 
and the like to the police. 

Sir Geoffrey replied that the experience of Amritsar riots was that Gurkhas 
inspired a sense of security as they were found to be partial neither to the Muslims 
nor to the Hindus. Therefore, out of total of 350 additional police, 9 Gurkha 
head constables and 77 foot constables had been recruited. Of the remainder 
of 350 there were two head constables each belonging to the Sikh, Hindu and 
Muslim communities, and 84 Sikh constables, 122 Hindus and 67 Muslims. This 
was entirely in consonance with the Government’s policy. As about 75 per cent 
of the police of the Province was Muslim there was a preponderance of this com- 
munity. New recruits were mainly drawn from Hindu and Sikh martial classes 
on attractive terms and had semi-military duties. 

Mr. Afsal Haq raised a debate on the motion for censuring the police for 
beating undertrial prisoners and volunteers on arrest during the Lahore riots, 
He was supported warmly by Dr. Alam. 

Sir Geoffrey repudiated the charges and dwelt on the part played by the mover 
in the unfortunate events which were a blot on the honour of the House of which 
he was a member. 

President : These charges cannot be preferred incidentally. The Hon’ble 
Member must move an independent and substantive resolution if he wishes to 
make charges against another member. 

Sir Geoffrey said that this Khilafat organization was trying to revive its 
old tactics seeing their dupes in trouble and themselves collecting funds and 
disposing them of to their own satisfaction. (Laughter). He was gratified that 
more temperate counsels had prevailed at Lahore and that the people would not 
be misled by the cries of Islam in danger. Once Islam was in serious danaer 
and it was the British Government that at Laushanne helped Islam. Could they 
not then trust their Local Government to see them through a temporary and 
purely local difficulty? The motion was rejected, only two supporting it. 

Court Fees Act. 

The Bill of Sir Geoffrey to amend the Court Fees Act was opposed by Mr. 
Lai Singh and rejected. 

Sir Geofirey declared that the Government itself had not yet made up its 
mind regarding its desirability, but wanted to sound the public opinion. 

The Multan Riots. 

Finally Mr. Maqbool’s adjournment motion, which had been admitted earlier 
in the day, to discuss the Multan riots and the prevention of such riots raised 
very interesting debate. Mr. Maqbool was for a special measure to penalise the 
communal desperados. 

Mr. Craik declared from an Intimate knowledge of the past five years that 
the Punjab vernacular press was the most virulent, obscence and fomnter of 
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communal troubles in all the provinces and largely caused communal hatred. 
The more a peper lied the more it sold and he was convinced that all this was 
done for pecuniary gain. He wanted a definite encouragement from the Council 
and an expression of its opinion that the law must be strengthened. 

Pundit Nank Chand assured the House that the whole province would wel- 
come such a measure. Sir Abdul Qadir also supported the motion. 

Rana Ferozedin and Dr. Alam held that public opinion must first improve, 
as it was reflected in the press. 

Raja Narendra Nath was sceptical of the success of the proposal. Sir 
Geoffrey de Montmorency, replying to the suggestions made by several members 
for a Round Table Conference, said that the matter would be considered, but 
there must first be a desire for such unity. Press legislation, he said, would 
have to be of an All-India character. The motion was talked out. 

On the 19TH JULY the Council despite official opposition carried a resolution 
of Chaudhuri Ram Singh urging that income derived from resin obtained from 
Shemilat forests of Kangara district be distributed amongst Zamindar proprietors 
of Shamilat. Mr. Barron and other official speakers showed that Government’s 
treatment was generous as compared with those of their predecessors or of 
neighbouring HiU Chiefs. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh moved a resolution urging efficiency as the sole test for 
recruitment to services. Interesting debate ensued in which Mr. Dulichand and 
others challenged this view. Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency re-stated Govern 
ment’s policy and the resolution was withdrawn. 

On the 21ST JULY the Council discussed and rejected without division 
three non-official resolutions. Sardar Hira Sing’s motion urging the release 
of all political prisoners was opposed by some who condemned those convicted of 
violent crimes. 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency said that practically all non-co-operation pri- 
soners were released while of Gurdwara prisoners, only six were left who could 
obtain release by fulfilling honourable conditions. As regards thirty-three prisoners 
convicted during the war they were very dangerous and therefore their release 
could not be entertained, the forty-one prisoners convicted during the Punjab 
disturbances were all blood-thirsty and dangerous and thev too could not be 
released, for the last two classes of people the Government had not even a shade 
of sympathy. Sir Ge( ffrey detailed numerous releases ordered as a result of 
clemency on the recent occasions. 

The other two motions which were also rejected were those of Dr. Allani 
who pleaded for extension of canal to Shahpur and of Dr. Nanak Chand who 
urged primary education through the medium of Punjabi and Hindi. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh’s proposal for compulsory ph^ical training in all schools 
was under consideration when the Council adjourned. 

On the 22ND JULY the Council concluded its brief monsoon session. Sardar 
Ujjalsingh’s resolution urging a Committee to draw up a scheme of compulsory 
physical training in all educational institutions was replied to by Mr. Manoharlal, 
the Education Minister, and Sir George Anderson, the Director of Public 
Instruction, who were able to show how schemes had already been put in opera- 
tion which, however small in the beginning, were intended in course of time to 
provide all the institutions with teachers who would supplement and even sup- 
plant tte work of the drill instructors. Medical treatment, following up medical 
inspection, had also been introduced in six districts. In view of the assurance of 
genuine interest of the Ministry in the movement the mover withdrew his resolution. 

Lai Bodhraj urged the appointment of a Committee to revise the pay of 
clerks drawing Ks. 100 per month or less with a view to giving them a living wage 
and stamp out corruption. Mr. Emerson showed that the last revision was 
generous and that the questions of individual hardships were continually being 
dealt with. The resolution was rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

Before acyouming the Council sine die the President expressed grateful 
thanks to the Governor and Lady Hailey for allowing the use of the hall at great 
inconvenience to themselves. 
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The Winter Session. 

The Winter Session of the Punjab Council commenced at Lahore on the 21 ST 
NOVEMBER I 9 * 7 » After interpsliations Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, Finance 
Member, made a lengthy statement before supplementary demads were moved 
regarding certain investigations to which he had referred in July last. He gave 
detailed information about the progress made in those investigations and laid on 
the table copies of a paper prepared by Mr. Emerson entitled EKamination of 
Financial Resources and Requirements for the Period 1027-28 to lo^o-it 
Inclusive.” ' ^ 

The Finance member was confident that a study of the detailed figures 
would enable the Members to approach the Budget proposals, when presented, 
with that familiarity and sureness of touch the foundations of which rested in a 
complete understanding of the many complexities of the financial situation and 
whicn was the only sound basis for informed scrutiny and wise conclusions. 

The Council then voted without much discussion nine demands for supple- 
mentary and additional grants. 

Shaikh Mahomed Sadiq’s amendment to the demand moved by the Finance 
Member for the appointment of ten wholetime stenographers for the courts of 
certain selected senior subordinate judges was ruled out of order by the Presi- 
dent. 

On the 22ND NOVEMBER, in reply to a question from Raizada Hans Raj , 
as to whether it was a fact that Government officials in the Punjab, especially 
those of the Police Department and the Information Burean, helped Miss Mayo, 
the Government replied that during her visit to the Punjab, Miss Mayo met and 
conversed with officials and non-officials. No official help was given to her 
In the Punjab towards the collection of materials for her book. 

Municipal Officers’ Bill. 

The Punjab Municipal Executive officers’ Bill was severely criticised by 
several sections of non-officials on a motion of Chowdhuri Afzal for the circulation 
of the measure. Minister Feroze Khan Noon accepted the motion, which was 
carried. 

On the 23RD NOVEMBER Non-Official resolutions were discussed and 
after four hours’ debate only one resolution was passed and the other was under 
discussion when the Council adjourned. 

Lala Gangaram moved a resolution recommenling Government control of 
the sale of artificial banaspati ghee in the Province by suitable legislation, to 
which an amendment was moved by Lala Gopaldas recommending a prohibiting 
tax on such ghee by municipalities, town committees and notified areas, and 
punishment for the adulteration of pure ghee with such artificial ghee. 

A large section of non-officials strongly supported the resolution, and aked 
the Government to undertake immediately legislation to stop the sale of banaspati 
ghee, which was undermining the health of the people of the Punjab. 

Malik Feroz Khan Noon, Minister for Local Self-Government, expressed grati- 
tude to the House for throwing very valuable light on the vexed question* 
Personally he felt that banaspati ghee was not conducive to the health of the 
average Indian, and it was a bad substitute for ghee. The question of prohibiting 
the import of the article was not within his power or within the power of the Local 
Government. In order to approach the Government of India for the sanction 
of legislation he desired some material to stren^^then his hands, and he was glad 
the mover had brought this resolution. With the authority of the Council’s 
opinion he would now approach the Government of India for suitable legislation 
to stop or check the sale of such ghee. He was also considering the amend- 
ment of the Food Adulteration Act in order to bring some sort of measure. 
The Minister considered the suggestion of the mover of the amendment a 
valuable one, and said be had already issued instructions to municipalities to ask 
dealers in artificial ghee to obtain licenses. 

In view of the assurances given by the Minister, the amendment was with- 
drawn, and the original resolution being put to the vote was carried, the Govern- 
ment not opposing. 
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Barant Tracti. 

The second resolution was moved bv Captain Sikandar Hayat Khan, which 
recommended that Rs. ro lakhs out of the remission by the Government « India 
in the annual contribution from the Province be set apart annually for the nesct 
ten years for creating a special fund for levelling down land revenue in the Pro- 
vince, particularly to give relief to such Barani tracts in which the prospects of 
providing irrigation and other facilities for development are remote. 

Sir GedTrey de Montmorency, Finance Member, speaking on the resolution 
said that the proposition put forward by the mover deserved very deep thought as 
to what its consequences would be. 

Mr. King, Financial Commissioner, quoted statistics showing that land 
revenue was already low in areas like Hissar and Attock, which were the worst 
Barani tracts, and he challenged anyone in the House to say that revenue in 
these areas was excessive. They were not callous to the requirements of the poorer 
zemindars, and everything possible was done for their relief. He thought the 
proposal contained in the resolution would not benefit zemindars in the long rnn. 

On the 24TH NOVEMBER at question-time Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
informed the House that 14 martial law prisoners were undergoing sentences 
of transportation for life in the Andamans, and their probable date of release 
would be between 1937 and 1938. 

Replying to other questions by Mr. Mohanlal, Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
said that the steps which had been taken by the Government since 1921 when a 
Committee was appointed to investigate into the separation of the judicial and 
executive functions of the Government and to make recommendations were as 
follows: . , , 

The Punjab Civil Service judicial branch had been completely separated, 
recruited and trained. 

Magisterial powers had been taken away from departmental officers as re- 
commended by the committee. 

The Government had added to the strength of the Punjab Civil Service with 
a view to securing more rapid and efficient disposal of criminal work by magis- 
trates. All districts now had magistrates who had been relieved of executive 
duties, and concentrated on magisterial work. 

The Government did not propose to take further steps at the present time. 

Validating Bill Passed. 

On the 25TH NOVEMBER consideration of the Bill to validate the imposi- 
tion of the Haisayat tax by district boards, which had been declared ultra vires 
by the High Court, with retrospective effect from date of imposition^ was taken up. 




Bill into consideration, the Council would be stultifying itself and be setting a 
dangerous precedent. 

Or. Gopichand said that District Boards and the Governments had made 
a mistake in levying the Haisayat tax, and after the decision of the High Court 
holding the tax illegal^ the Council should not try to legalise an illegal act, and 
rob the people of their civil right to claim refund of the amounts collected. 

The motion however, being put to vote was carried, and the bill taken 
into consideration clause by clause. 

Two minor amendments were moved by the Government which were adopted 
I > the Council, without a division. The Bill as amended was then passed, the 
opposition not challenging the division. The Bill gives validity to the tax only 
up to 15th November 1927; The question whether such taxes should be permitted 
in future, is under consideration by the Government of India. 

Earlier in the day, on the motion of Sir Fazl-i Hussain the Punjab Land 
Revenue (amendment) Bill was referred to a select committee after an amc^- 
ment by Mr. Afzal Haq for its circulation for eliciting public opinion thereon had 
been rejected. The council then adjourned ^ sin die.” 


The C. P . Legislative Council. 

A Connoil was iiwiigaratad un tha 4TH 

AUGUST at Nagpnr with a lengthy apeeeh from Hiii Rtoellenoy Sir tfontasa Batler 

Addreaslngthel^ialativeOonncilHUBxopllency raid that ainoa the formation of 
ministrj e^rjttaiug has b^n settled down to get the best possible results frooi the cooati* 
tation which the wisdom of Parhameut has framed for the people of India. Ho surreved 
many iinprovemeats in the Irrigation D.^partment, He then referred to the Land R •tenue 
payers who want to see rtaottlement done and ha asked them to b-li. ve that it was no 
pleasure to Government to increase the payment which any one had to make for the oom- 
mon good. At the same time the right of the state to take a tvantage of the unearnni in- 
crement acoroing to the holders of land lies at the root nf the fiscal system of the country 
and can hardly be foregone unless and until throughout India generally a new Ascai 
system is introduced. The Governor referred to the appointment of a Committee to go 
into the qm stion of a medical college and to consider a mass education scheme. 

Referring to the extention of franchise to women he said that female education was 
bonnd to influence j^werfnlJy for the future good of the provioc«*. He said that his 
Government has .decided to close the remaining liquor shops in the rural parts of the 
Damoh District. He said that it was settled to take praotical st.'ps to promote the study 
of the vernaonlars of the provinces iu the University and the appointment of Professors of 
Hindi and Marathi were being proposed. He saw progress iu the diroetion of unity. The 
old friendly relation between Ruropsan anil Indians had been restoreil. The tension 
between Hindus and Mabomedans had been relaxed and the friotion between Berar and 
Central Provinces had been mitigated and he appealed for co-operation in this direction. 
He appealed to all patriotic oitiseDs of this province to soften the relations between the 
Marathi and Hindi speaking areas. 

His Excellency oonolnded his speech by referring to snbprovincial differences In the 
following terms 

** 1 know that there is a Hindi Marathi problem just as there is sn Indo-EnropaaQi 
a HIndn-Mahomedang a Brahmin-non-Brabmin and a Central Provinces ani Berar problem 
and that it has to be faced. All 1 ask is that In facing it each man shall keep before bis 
eyes the duty he owes to the province as a whole and that the freedom of question and 
debate in this Council shall be ns^ with an eye to concord an i not to strife. And 1 would 
go further and ask each and everyone here present to keep in mind the olsims upon his 
allegiance of India as a nation on equal terms with the other nations of Ills Majesty's 
Empire has always appealed strongly to me. No on*) who is not blind can fail to see 
the vast strides made in recent years towards the achievement of the idesi set before ns. 
1 do not know when the Statutory Commission will ome but when it does I want it to 
find this province free from any bickerings which may impair its unity and ready to taka 
its proper place iu the wider natioual uuity which it belongs. 

After His Excellency’s speech the Council adjourned for half an hour and on re- 
assembling agreed to refer the following bills to various Suleot Committet^s (1) The 0, P, 
Tenancy Amendment Bill, (2) Preveutiun of Adnlteration Ameodment Bill, (3) C. P. Con- 
solidation of Holding BiJJ, (4) Probation of Offenders Bill. (5) Villaga Panohayat Amend- 
ment Bill, (6) C. P. Chidren Bill, and (7) C. P. Settlemoot Bill. Several 
on the last bill making many suggestloos. Mr. P. K. Mehta said that the bill falls far short 
of the principles laid down in Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report. Neat the Honour- 
able Minister for Local Seif-Government moved that the Municipalities Amendment Bill 
bo refered to a Select Committee. The bill gave right of appeal to the mnnicipal servants 
against tbe orders of dismissal etc., by the Municipalitj^ This **^*^5li 

opposed by Rao Bahadur Kelkar, Ex-Minitter and Mr. G. B. Pr^ ban for 
to mnnicipal servants. Mr. Kale snpported these provisions of the bill on ^bo ground that 
there wasV great need of protection to these servants dome ra‘’®ber8 
attack on the Municipalities Amendment Rill and pieced for c*rcuUtlon 
mnnlolpaliUe, in the province. The Hon’ble the Minittet lor Lo<»l ^ t-QoTem^irt 
that it m « retiogrede Mep hot held thet it w»« neo^y to 
mnnielpftl eervnnu end ekared the Hoa» tt»t 

instal a Depnty Commissioner as an appeilam Sl^rraent local Belt- 

oirenlated. The house also agreed tool rcolate the Bill amending the present local 

Government Bill. Tbe House then adjoarned, 

88 
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Od the 5th Aegnit the Coonofl hml s ebort titiing end efter a4hw Inierpelletieiit 
edjoerned till the 8TS AUGUSt whm eeverel non offloiel billi were intiodaeed end eome 
el them d^erred lor pnblioetion to eiioit public opinion. Ooniideretfon of eome bllle 
wal piMlpDiied till oeet dip to leit the nenveitioaee of the Hoe’ble Minieter for Lobet 
Bell-GoTernment. The Hooie edjoorned when Mfi Vidph*! Tenency Bill wee being dimmed. 

On the 9Tfi AUOUdT replying to one of the qoeitioni G j?ernmmit eteted thet owing 
toinoreeMiodntjr onooantry liquor the contamptton bea tellen from I4|69|677 pecof 
gellonc in 1919-80 to 4,69,995 in 1986, 

Beeim Biots. 

The Boam llember geve deteils ebont the Buim riots. On the 10th Jnly Ato eows 
were aeorifioed by Moslems end Hlndns orgenisad e protest meeting. The seme night fire 
men presumably Hindus, entered the house of the Circle Inspector who was out of his 
honse. One of these fire peispus oerried a sword. On hearing of this the D«)pnty Oom- 
missioner, Akols, went with a police party and disperse i the crowd both of Hindns and 
Hnslims who were armed with lathis and tbns after restoring peace retorned to AkolUi 
After his retnrn stray fights took place in which one constable, 8 Mahomedans and 10 
Bindus were injored, foor serionsly, one haring since died. Section 144 has been applied 
prohibiting the nse of lathi for one week. 

Tenancy Bill. 

After question time the Connell proceeded with the disenssion oi^ Mr. Tidya*s motion 
to refer bis Tenanoy Bill to a Select Committee. Mr. ffelson, Chief Secretary, said that 
new amendments were introduced in the Tenancy Act only seven years ago and Govern- 
ment wonki deprecate tampering with the Bill within such a short period. All non-official 
members wanted that the bill be circulated for eliciting poblio opinion. This was agreed to- 

The Connell then proceeded to discuss bills which were postponed yesterdsy. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Desbmokh wanted to recommit Mr. Chedilars Municipalities Amend- 
ment Bill to the Select Committee bat bis proposition was negatived. Diaoussion then 
followed as to whether nominated membere should have hand la the aeleotion of members 
on Mnniolpalities, The Minister for Local Self-Government was opposed to Uking away 
of this right. 

After farther disoemion the Connoil rejected Mr. ObedilaPs amendment by 28 
against 88 votes. The amendment aimed at deprivi^ nominated members of taking part 
in the selsotien of membere in mnnieipality. The mn'ble Minister for looal eelf-Govern- 
ment moved retaining the clause providing for nomination of offieiata specially belonging 
to the technical side of servioe. The nomination is not to exceed the number of selected 
membsn and alto is not to exceed one fifth of the total strength of the mnnicipality. This 
official amendment was carried, 88 voting for and 89 against. The bill as amended was 
then carried. 

Mr. Singai then Introduced his Slaughter of Animal Amendment Bill. This was 
opposed by Kban Bahadnr GnUm Mobiddin mainly on the ground that the bill was con- 
troversial and likely to create bitter feelings between Hindu- Muslim oommanities. But 
the house granted leave to introduoe the bill. 

Mr. Dick and the Honble Mr. Marten opposed the bill on the ground that the 
Mpnsed amendment was nnneoessary, as there were sufficient safeguards in the present 
Act. Moslem members also oppos^ the bill as nnntoessary and likely to f rostrate the 
very object of preserving cattle tor agriooltural and dairy porpoiet. Toil created eome 
exeitfiii«*nt amongst Hindu members and there were lobby eonsnltations among them. 
The Hon*bie Mr. Marten pressed his motion tor ofronlation but the boose rejeoted It, 
88 voting for and 89 against bis motion and carried the motion to refer the bill to the 
ssleot ooinmittee. The Oouneil then adj mrnad. 

On the lOTH AUGUST the Council after interpellations ptoeeeded with the snpple- 
mehtary demands. Bao Babadnr Eelkar proposed a ont of rnpetfi 68,894 under the hM 
Revision of Survey Operations in tbe Mandla District. The Cut was supported by Mr. 
U. D. Pbatak from Mandlaon the ground that Mandla District has beon pmng through 
a crisis owing to floods and no eapendltare sbocld belnonrred. The Hon. Mr. Marten 
demanded a division and the ont was deplareii carried by torty-two against eighteen. 

Bao Bahadur Eelkar proposed another ont ot rnpees 76,586 under the head Bevlsion 
of Survey Operation in Bilasptir (Ebalsa). Itr. Thaknr Ohhediial simported the ont on the 
ground that the dietrict was hot in need of survey operations, Ths eat whs opposed by 
the official members bht it was declared carried without divieii^ The third Cfit 
amounting to rnpees 67^815 under the fame head |n the raaspor ffnnlodaiT was ali|o 
declared carried without anjr division. 
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GiMiiMham Gupta propoBed a cut amouatinu to rupees 18. H5 un ter the head 
Map Ctf reoUon j^paratorj to regular BetUemrnt in Drug District in view of the Settle- 
noiit Billon the legislative anvil. Messrs. Gordon and Uolson stated that the amount 
was lequired for enquiry and not. for settlement operations as anticipated. Ithe cut was 
deeland earried without division. ^ 

Hon. Mr. Tambe moved for a demand amounting to Its. 9 48 under thj head Civil 
and Bewons Courts. The demand was opposed on the ground that there was no pressure 
of work at Akola and other places. At this stage the house was adjourned for lunoh. 

After Innoh interval the Council continued discjssion on demand under the head 
Administration of Jostioe amounting to Bs. 9^486 for appointing additional subordinate 
jut^iSB to dispose of pending woik. The whole demand was opposed on tlio ground that 
pending work oould be disposed of by transferring some Judges from one plaoi to another 
and enrtailing* the number of holidays recently increased. The house rejected the pro- 
posed out without a division and granteii the original demand. The house then passed 
(1) demand for education Bs. 10,888 ; (2) Us. 3,000 as grant in aid to co-operative credit ; 
(8) demand of Bs. 7,38,122 under head civil works i (4) famin; relief Bs. 80,000 to be 
spent in Berar ; (6) Bs. 8,000 for pub:io health (6) Bs. 1,50,000 for opening oattle 
bleeding and a dairy farm at E lich pur, Berar : (7) Bs. 2,29,000 to bo s^icnt on the roari 
in Berar, ezoept Bs, 10,000 to be spent for a female normal rohool at Amraoti, Tula too 
was granted by the Council after all amen iments were disposed rf. 

The denumd of Bs. 16,600 for electric installation in the Government House at 
Paohmarbi was carried, 40 voting for and 17 against. The Swarajists oppOM'd this demand. 
This concluded the Government business of the session and the Council adjourned. 


The Assam Legislative Council. 


In opening the July session of 'the Assam Legislative Council at Shillong on the 18TH 
JULY, Sir Laurie Hammond recommended the Goal para Tenancy Bill and the Assam 
Local Self-Government Amendment Bill to the careful coosideration of the members, and 
pointed out that the financial out-look bad improved owing to the remission of pro- 
vincial contribution, and that there were signs that the improvement of commnnicatiuna 
wosdd shortly be taken np in earnest. 

His Exwlenoy congratulated the province on the resnlt of its campaUn against Kala- 
Azar ; and asked the Councillors to consider the advantages of an eitenbiv* anti-malaria 
campaign. Deferring to immigration and the resentment of the inligenous inhabitant^ Sir 
Lanrie said that the province owed not merely Its prosperity, bat its very ozistencs to the 
immigrants. He counted It a signal honoor to bo allowed to follow in the fnorstviM of tlte 
great administrators and pioneers of the past and to do what little he could with their 
assistance, towaida carrying on, and if permitted, expediting, the proecis of development. 

' His Excellency concluded : Let iis work legethnr for the physical imprtiv meot ami 

material development of the province while we see the light upon the hilli', for ail too soon 
flight ooxetb, when no man oan woik.” 


Progressive Beduction of Opium Batio. 

On the I9TH JULY the debate on Mr. Hatibarua's motion for progressive reducti^ 
of opium ratio to nil within the coming ten y«»ars was taken up. Mr. Hatibarua told tbe 
Housa tbai tbe very same resolution though worded in riifleront hinguage was moved by 
Bev- NIoolaa Boy In 1921 as an oidinary member of the House, but 1921 and 1928 is a long 
poted and many gallons of water have flowed down the Brahmaputra. 

The BeB’ble Minister to tbe anuseiiunt of the Houiie ro« to eppo* hU own WM 
Knlntioa. Ho ihowed mnoh enxiety lor smoggliog 

that with the rednetlon of optam ratio tnaggliog wooM tacrcasa. He ailmittrt in Me 
■paeMi that tha Bzeiae Offioera were aware of a vaet organieatioa of •®"8« w*- ^ 

what he gathered fram hie toor In tlia plaine He aiii»itto<l 
knaering the enperianoe of anob organieationa were utterly help^e in 

Th? MOit^ilant apeeohei of the day were ihoee of Mr. N C Bardoi™ e airf Mr. 

BaUni Kanar Ohoadhnry^ « Waa ft not moat rblicoioM on tte ^ 

thiew tboMWdf of tcmpetance workeri into jail m Ittl to admit of attar bei^lam 
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aeM against this net work of iraoggierfi* organisation knowing who tbo menbsrs of this 
gang were f Was it not most ricticnioos on the part of the Oovornment armed with all the 
paraphernalia of law and order to admit that the Qofernment who ooald engage an army of 
C. I. D, offioers In pnrsnit of harmless poliiioal workers was powerless to deal with a band 
of smugglers or was It that the Government in their anxiety to derive profit from this 
opium traffic bolster np this bog^y of smuggling of opium into Assam'* 7 Thns did Mr, 
&>rdoloi and Mr. Cbondhory heckled the Minister. 

Mr. Bohini Komar Ohondhary also wanted an assnranoe from the Minister that the 
Government would not resort to a campaign of repression as in 1921. The resolntion was 
carried and tbo division list showed SO for and only 8 against. 

After interpellations which were eventful with passage-at-arms b. tween Mr. Bajendra 
Narayan Cbondhory and the Finance Member, Mr. T. P. Chaliha's resolntion regarding the 
compolsary registiation of sales and transfers of cattle and appointment of registrars for 
the purpose was taken into consideration. The Judicial Member in reply admitted that 
tbo Government bad under executive orders already adopted a system oi registration and 
in the absence of any bill for the purpose be was pOwerlesp. The resolution after a full 
debate having been defeated Mr. Q>.pendra Lall Chowdhnry, the Deputy President of the 
liouse moved his resolnlion rroommending the Government to tako necessary steps for the 
provision of sufficient pasture lands and to take to necessary legislation which was carried. 

This disenssion on the resolution brought to light the horrible grazing conditions in 
Assam, the situation in the permanently settled districts being worse than that in the 
temporarily settled districts where with the paucity of milk supply people fell an easy 
victim to all diseases. Toberouiosis like Kalazar had come to stay in Assam. After a 
good deal of disenssion the mover of the resolution, however, withdrew in favonr of 
another resolntion which rrcommended only the formation of a committee to ascertain the 
neoessily of grazing lands and to suggest means to satisfy the demand which was however 
•arried. 

As there was no special constitnenoy in Assam for the gradnatea which had been a 
feature of every province in India under the Reforms Mr. Pareshlal Shome Chowdbnry 
moved a resolntion for the new constitnenoy with an electorate for all the graduates of 
all Indian and foreign nniversities of 8 years standing. The resolution though opposed 
by the Judioial Member on the ground of absence ef any University in Assam, was carried. 
Alter this the resolntion of Mr, Brajendra Marayan Chowdbnry recommending the increase 
of grants for providing fnnds to the Local Boards by 60 per cent was moved and carried 
and the Council rose for the day. 


Waste Lands of Assam. 

Onihe20TH JULY the Assam Excise (Amendment.) Dill, 1927 having been passed 
without any discutsion the Council took np the resolution of Mr. Bohini Kumar Chow- 
dbury regarding the appointment of non-officiais as the Registrar of village authorities. 
The Bnral Self-Government Act XX provided for the appointment of the non-offioial also 
in this post and the Minister ought to choose the best non-official worker on the line 
within the Provinop. The Miniater-in-obarge having given an assurance to be guided by 
the debate the resolution was withdrawn. 

The waste land question was one of the few bnrning questions of the day in the small 
province of Assam which is overrun by the European Tea planters. Sj. Nabin Chandra 
Bardoli moved his resolution recommending for a oollection of a list of available waste 
lands and for an invitation of application from native oapitalists of the province. It was 
his intention that in the settlcmunt of those areas preference should be given to tbp claims 
of the natives. Enropean planters opposed the resolution. The Finance Member could 
not accept it on the ground of many diffionlties that would crop np at the time of making 
lists of all available tea lands, The debate which was tbrongheut uneventful and without 
any passage-at-aims was quite lively and many of the members taking active part opnily 
accused the Government with instances of injustioe. Earlier in the afternoon the Preai- 
dent having bad to leave the Chamber the Chair bad to be taken by the Deputy President 
Mr. OopendiB Lai Chowdbnry. The Deputy President on the Chair being apparently 
mi^nided by the volume of the cry for **No** ^ve a verdict against the reeolntion. When 
the mover sought for a division the divfeion list showed that 24 was for and only 18 
against it ; only nine members of the Trrasnry Benches with 6 planters members and 
Rev. Ivans the member to represent the backward communities votiDg against il. 

The last resolution with which the Council rose for the day was that of Col. Bmilea 
which as amended by Babu Gopendralal Chowdbnry was passed. His resolution reborn- 
mended that except In years of financial stringency a minimum sum of Bs. 6 lacs ahonld 
pe pro fidfd annually on the metalling of oniuefalled roads In the plain diitricti of AsiDb^ 
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‘® thBOJMtitutionofthe 

w.«?BcwTin1wTo^ •'** "on-BHH.h territorl,. 

"‘'» 0» t»>« •uthorl'.y of which 

OmmS U?bJ? CtoMtltnmcv M»nic«P»lity hove bren inolDae.) in .he 8h,llong 

uenem uroftzi uonstitiiency of the Assftto L*!gi!!iHtiye Counoil 7 IM win th«» nfi«**nmnn» 

, . , . C®“® 0'1 »»<• *180 the total number of them elrotort who ora 

Hon'b?e*Mr j’YT^iooloJ^v “* » (o) •• H « »«ot ihot the 

«f ifcl' u?i. f '''’® Ministers of the Assam Qovernmeiit, is a rest- 

ronstituency of the An^am LegJs 
lative Council. If eo^ill the Qovernincnt b* pleasnl to state the law under which he 
“.i* the Assam Legislative Council f Do the Govornm^it propose 

to insider the desirability of moving the proper authority for po rreonstituting tl> 
Shillong Genera Urban constituency of the Assam Legislative Council as to includf- miv 
the British portions of the Shillong Municipalitv ? 

Mr. O. E. Soames replied 

(a) They are not held by the Government with the exception of pome areas i.f which 
Government have acquired proprietory rights. Officers of Government cxoiciso ctrtnlu 
powers in area under terms of the Sanad granted to th .^m. 

(b) By an order of the Governor-GrneraUin-OooncIl issued under certain section of 

the Municipal Act were extended to these non-British areas and all oider-*, inlcs, bye laws 
efc^ made or thereafter to be made thereunder for (he Shillong Municipality were declared 
to be in force in these areas. The powers and duties of (he offi&irs and servants oi the 
Shillong Municipality were to be exercised in those areas and all sums rcociveil by the 
Municipal authorities in those arras to be credited to the fund of the Shillong Municipality. 
It has been assumed that this order constitutes those areas a part of the Municipality 
of Shillong. ^ 

2t (a)^ Buie 4 and Ecbednle I of the Assam Electoral Rales on the assnmptioo that 
tho expression ^The Mnoictpal of Shillong** occurring in schedule I includes the non-British 

areas ; 


(b) 1500 and 1215 repectively ; 

(c) Yes. The Hon. Member stood for election under Buie 6 rcafl with Bale 2 of 
schedule 11 of the Electoral Rules and was declared duly elected under Rule li (7) of the 
Electoral Rules. 

The question of the constitution of this constituency has been referred to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mr. Mono war Ali also asked a similar question and Government members were 
heckled with supplementary questions. 


On the 21ST JULY the Finance Membei's motion to circulate the Goalpara Tenancy 
Bill for eliciting public opinion was carried. The Opium Smoking Bill was passe.!. 

At question time the Hon*ble Mr. Botham in reply to an interpellation stated that tho 
rate of grazing tax in the Garo Hill was on buffalo Rs. 6 and other horni*d cattle 
As. 12 and in the plains districts it was Rs. 3 and 6 As. respectively. The high 
rate for the Garo bills, he admitted, was only for the control of cattle in the interest of 
goalas themselves. He could not deny whether private persons owning cattle other than 
professional grazers was also taxed and be would not inquire unless specific instances 
were given. Elephants which were generally fed by their owners with plaintain trees etc., 
had not escaped taxation and they are taxed Be. 15 each. 


State Prisoners. 

Baba Parrshlal Shome Chowdbnry in an interpellation elicitorl from the Government 
the names of State prisoners in Assam the period and length of their detention and that 
the expenditure incurred on account of a Hanipuri prisoner was Rs. 5-11-8 which bad 
been debited to the provincial revenues. 

In an interpellation by Mr. Brajendranarayan Chowdbnry regarding mortality in 
tea gardens the Finance Member said that inquiry was only wasting of time. 

Goalpara Tenancy Bill. 

Next came the motion for the ciroolation of the Goalpara Tenancy Bill. 8]. Mokunda- 
narayan Obowdhary, in opposing the motion urged for the post ponement of the Bill owing 
to the fact iUt Goalpara might go over to Bengal at the time of tenitorial redistcibolioo. 
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Mr. K. 0 Bordoloi lopportrd the mokioii. Bom of tbe people and fed bjr tbo people 
be laid be wae bound to serve tbe people. Mr, Bordoloi said that feeding the nt of tbe land 
these samindars had been rolling in Inaory while their tenants were steeped in deep 
misery. These zemiDdars, barring a few, witbont doing anything to ameliorate the con- 
ditions of tbe people wore spending their peoples’ money in Calcutta. In narrating why 
tbe Congress candidate failed to be elected in the last election when he himself was on 
election lonr be said tbe people, wherever he went, prayoil for tenancy legislation. It 
was no argument, be said, to postpone the evil day only for bounlary settlement loan 
indefinite period. 

Mr. &rendranarai)yan Cbowdhnry, who was himself a zamindar from Sylbet and the 
Deputy Leader of the Aesam Swarajya Party while opposing the motion said that he 
stood there not as a representative of the zemindars nor of the tenants but as a ]u<lge or 
a Jury and not as an advocate at all. Ho said huge prejudices would play a great part in 
the passing of the bill. He characterized this az a fight between Assamese and Bengali 
onltnre. He opposed the motion for circulation of the Bill. 

Mr. Bobiniknmar Chowdhury while supporting tbe motion said that one t in his life 
be bad the occasion to support the Government. Charges of prejudices had been hurled 
upon them but could they be guilty of prejudices when they stood to serve the interests 
of tbe people. It was not a cultural issue he emphasised. He did not care whether the 
people took to Bengali culture or not. He did not care whether people adopting Bengalee 
Jasgoage be Bengalee themselves. Bengalee or Assamese it was a question for the tenants. 
Tbe prejudice was not with them but it was with certain zamindars, Assamese or 
Bengalee. It was a question whether the condition of the people should be improved at 
all costs. It was no argument to say that by CKirtain clause power would be banded ov.r 
to tbe collecto". It was fur them to see that the baneful clauses bo removed. 

Tbe mrtion after some discussion was passed. 

The divergence of views between the Leader and tbe Deputy leader regarding the 
tenancy legislation was iruch talked about in the galleries. Some European visitors asked 
whether the Assam Swarajya Party was in disintegration to-day, 

Mr. Eameswar Dai from Barpeta moved an amendment to section 11 which was not 
carried. Tbe Opinm Bill was taken up and passed. 

Minister’s Discretionary Grants. 

Amongst the supplementary demands which came up for discussion during tbe latter 
part of the day tbe debate on tbe minister’s dlacretionaiy grants was roost lively. Opposi- 
tion benches in criticising this grant said that the Ministers in England, the mother of 
ParliaineutF, did not get these discretionary grants. It was not a democratic policy to 
place in the hands of the Ministers an additional sum of Bs 10,000 who could by tbe vote 
of the CouDcil bring in supplementary demands. Was it for the purpose of granting 
favours to own constituency 7 

Hon’ble Manlvi Sy< d Sadulla in reply said that the minister was from among the 
people. The comparison of a poor minister of Assam with a British Minister was to 
compare the moon with a kerosine lamp. 

The motion for refusal was lost as tbe Moslem party en bloc voted for the M inister. 

On the 28BD JULY the business of the Conocil commence 1 with interpellations. 
Mr. Paresh Lall Shorre Chowdhury put a series of questions with regard to an article 
published in tbe ’’Anauda Bazar Patrika” under tbe oaption Bangalai ^batarabad 
Bibrugarh Abatars,” to which reference was made to one Satisb Chandra Mnkberjee alias 
Muktanand Swami alias one Baba living at Dibrogath posing as Sadhu. The Judicial 
Member replied that the Government had not seen the article in question but after being 
told by Mr. Bbome to be provided with a copy he assured that they would read the article 
in question. In reply whether there was any inquiry made by the police into the doings 
of the said sadhu ’’ and whether any comp:aint8 were made to the police from time to 
time sgainst the said '* sadhu ” and whether the Government bad any information regard* 
ing tbe anteoedents and activities of tbe said “sadha” prior te his advent to Di^ugarh 
the Judicial Member replied that the Gavernment was not prepared to answer these ques* 
lions and it would be a private individual to do a% 

Members Walk-out as a Protest. 

On the Oovernmont refusing to toke disciplinary action against the Sub^Inspeotor 
Hamid Akanda against whom the Sylhet flub- Judge granted a decree for trespassing the 
bouse rf Mohommed Msg'nr, damaging property, tearing the Koran and insulting the 
women-folk, the Bwaiajist members gave a nolioo of adjournment motion to disouss the 
Government conduct io not taking action againat tbe Sub-laspeotoc despite tbe Sub* 
Jpdie!s stricture. Though tbe notice was headed la befose boob, tbe PiesidgDa ooBtlanallp 
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P$ S5 deoWon till 8 p.m. On aniiMnoIng the dodtlon, the kbove mamban walM 
onil WbAfciipoo tho CoiiQQil dlfitolvcd iinineduitalj. 

The September Seetion« 

When September lession of the Atttm Leoislatiee Oooneil ocMoed im iIm larn 
BBPTflttBSB at Shillong, Cbaodbory nioved the adjouruoieut of the Hoaie to 
the Government to the etatcment concerning Indian widowe^^ 
liebed in Th§ Smtsman recently. • ^ 

The Finance Member, opposing the motion, said that the matter was not primarily 
the concern of the ^1 Government. Farther the member ooght to have given proper 
notice# The President cveninally roled the motion out of order pointing out that neither 
the Assembly nor any other local council faaii taken np this matter. 

On the 13TH SBPTBMBBS Mr. Hatlboraa bronght in a motion roeommending the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into and to prepare a list of all public footpat<i^ 
existing from a long time and now included in difi.*rent tea gardens and that upor^he 
publication of the list the tea garden pioprietors concerned be required to open up a ' those 
footpaths and ki^p them open for the ase of the public without any restriction whatsoever 
Mr. Hatibarna said that the uncalled for indignities incia ilng fore r! •* salam forcing 
down people riding on horses and bicycles etc. have br?en spr.^aditig detip liiseontent 
throughout the land and would surely undermine the very founialion of the British 
Government in time. 

Hou'ble Mr. Botbano, the Finance Member opposing the motion said that the civil 
courts wire open to the public for remedy and that the findings of the ooinmittoe would 
have no valhlity on the garden proprietors. He astiure.! the House to postpone the resolu- 
tion as the Di'puty Commissioner had baen asked to enquire into the matter. 

Cries of shame were raised when the Swarajists led the charge with definite instances 
how Indian gentlemen because of their skin were put to great indignities. 

Mr. Bardoloi in course of bis speech asked the Honse to fancy the case of the poor ryot 
who had to pass throogh waist •de'^p water for more than six miles because the **subberdusi** 
planter with a whip or "dnnda** in his hand would not allow him to pass by the garden. 
He confronted the Finance Member on the question of legal remedy by saying that the 
bitter experience of the past had convinced the people of the land what sort of jastioo 
could the Indian get when they had to fight the Buropeao. Bvery man was not a 
Chandrakaraal Brz'jorua or Boloma to spend tons of money in fighting the planter. 

Mr, Bohini Kumar Chowdhnry remarkeil that we should not forget that besldea the 
British Raj in Assam there was the powerful Planter Raj before which many an omnipotent 
British officer would tremble and any officer having the aodacity to go against the Planter 
Raj woulti have to mend his ways. Ke asked the mover not to forget that India was the 
land of ^‘saliaras'* and any white man be he Tom, Jack or Harry luust claim this as ids 
homage from their subject Indians. He said that the planters were a determined people* 
and they would never without a battle of Kurukheettra part with even a pin-point of land. 
He said the public footpaths throogh Botopean gardens could never be tound until be 
could find a path for Swaraj and freedom for India. 

Mr. Kuladbar Cbaliha also charged Col Smiles with definite instances of indignities 
caused by Europeans on the Indians which he could hardly meet. Dwelling on the poli- 
tical aspect of the problem he askeii the planters to consider that ihry had been playing a 
dangerous game. The deep discontent which had been growing in volume might involve 
the country in blooilshcd. 

SJts, Brajendranarayan Chowdhnry, Basanta Kumar Dasi Sarbeswar Rarua, Bfsnna 
Bora and others took part in the debate. Instances were lelated iu the Council which led 
to oonvinoo the Honse of the highhanded behaviour resorted to in connection with the use 
of roada It was said that in one instance even the Deputy Commissioner of ^khimpur 
was turned oil by a planter# The debate proce-*ded till late in the afternoon. Closure was 
then applied and the motion put to vote and carried by 30 against 12 v ties cheers. 

The second resolution which the Council took op 3-30 p^. wm 

about the dismissal of the police officer concerned in the Maijbhag Torn Koran Case# The 
debate which was inauguraieti by Babu Pareshlal Shome by moving a resolution 
tinned the whole day. The debate which was very interesting with many passage-at-arms 
had not ooncluded when the Conocil Adjourned. 

Discussion on Supplementary Grants. 

On the 16TH SBPTBMBBB di#cii«lon on *•“ 
item of bnslneee, The Qonnoll b 7 » motion on the 4th Uetch, 1987, wlueed 
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E9« 80,000 at a prutftt agafntt the gras ng doet. Tae Governor In O.mneil on th^ 80th 

* llareh certified Rt. 18,000 In oonaequenco of tfie debita anl of the allegttloni made In 
the Connell a Committee with a non-ofieial majortty was appilntod to enquire Into the 
Inoidenoe of grazing fe(*a. After the pablioation of the report Government b%9 bronaht 
in a fopplementary demand for Bz. 15,000 along with an additional snm of Bt. 5,000, 

S]. lUmrzwar Das moving for refusal of the grant criticised the report. 8]. Tira- 

• prasad Cbaliha in criticising the report argneii that the grazing tav was most iohaman as 
it Is a taz on food in a country wliere 7, 6, milch cattle would fill p;r 100 of popnlation 

' comparing the statist ica with that of the Punjab and the U. P. He said that these two 
provinces respoolively had 74 and 68, 4 cows p^r lOO of popala<ion, C«intinuiag he said 
that one U. P. cost was equal to U Assam cows and if half a seer be token as the average 
yield of milk per oow about 12 seers of milk would have to be shared by 100 men. 

On the 17TH 8BPTE!ilBEB the public galleries were crowded with both European 
and Indian visitors on the expectation of a no-confidenoa motion which, it was rumonre I 
in the morning, will be brought upon the Ministers. The ciistinguished visitors incln led 
His Excellency the Governor. Some of the members who had been absent during the 
BCitsion attended to-day and it is said that they were reqnistlonerl to-day for supporting 
the Ministers, The Muslim Parly, at whose initiative the morion was to have been 
brought, was, it is said, not sure of their own party and the Swarajlstt*, who were all 
Hiodns, was one of silently recording their votes in case such a motion was brought. The 
expectant crowd of visitors were greatly disappointed when they were not treateci to snob 
a sensation. 

Demand on Grsxicg, 

The snpplimentory demand on grazing which was brought yesterday was taken up 
for discussion to-day, 

Mr, Bordoloi in criticising the grazing dues asked what tax it was, land taz, income 
tax cr a poll tax ? Was it because the cattle grazed on tha Government waste Ian is that 
they were taxed f Was it b'^oause of the large profits from their milk that they were 
taxed in assessing cattle f He asked the Government why it bad not let the Civil Courts 
,to decide who was a professional grazer 7 

Mr. Enladhar Chaliba raised a constitutional issue and criticised the ingenuity of the 
Government for over-riding the decision of the Council by appointing a committee of 
inquiry constituted by the two members one of whom voted against the popular demand 
and the other slipped away at the time of voting. 

Mr. Bohinikumar Choudbnry oritioised the Government plea that the grazing tox 
had protected the indigenous people from the aggression of foreign cattle said humourously 
that the forefathers of the Hon'ble the Finance Member who bad proteoted the Assamese 
from the Burmese invasion had now been anxions about proteoing the cattle from foreign 
aggression. After a lengthy debate the Government motion was lost by 27 to V.0 votes 
and thus the Goverumeot demaud for Bs. 20,000 was for the second time refused, 

Boad Board* 

The constitution of the Boad Board was the subject of an animated debate in the 
afternoon afer luuoh time. The Bond Board as proposed by the Government is consti- 
toted of four Government members, the Finance Member being the President, two planting 
members and four non-oflioial members other than planting members. By 26 to 21 votes 
the name of the Superintending Engineer was deleted from the Board. 

Mr. Kuladbar Chaliba oritioising the allotment of two seats to planters said the tea 
industry paid about 4*7 percent of land revenue in the Surma Valley and about 10 per cent 
in the Assam velley. The cultivated acreage under tea was about one tenth of the total 
oultivatfMl acreage and the European popnlation employed in tea industry was about a 
thonsai^. He did not see auy reason to show speeial favour to the Tea industry and 
therefore he supporteii the motion for reducing the two seats to on?. 

The motion was afterwards withdrawn as the motion of raising the number of four 
to six non-official members was accepted by the Finance Member. There were sixtetn 
candidates for the six seats. 

In reply to the point of order whether the Ministers could vote on the election of 
non-official members, the President ruled that be would after consulting the Standing 
Ciders see to this at the rpfniug of the ballot box. Some of the members contended that 
the Ministers having accepted the protfolios were no longer non-offloiale. 

At 4-80 P.M. the Gonnoil by order of His Excellency the Governor stood prorogued* 
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Govt, and IIand-.Spun Cloth 

After the swearing in of oaths the Coiiiieil j)romMltHl to diRciiM non-oOieial 
resolutions in which Cjovernmeiit sustained two dofniis. 

Babu pip Narayan Lai (Swarajist) moving the first ivsolutuui on tlio ngeiula 
pap^ said ^at hand-spun and hand-woven cloth jircpanMl iu tlic country be purclv» 
soil by the Government for offiec and other use as fur as practicable. 1I<‘ poiiih?«* .at. 
the practical utility of khaddar atid the economic possibilitiirs of huiid'Spinniin*' and 
weaving as a subsidiary industry for the poor agriculturists. J.ookiiig at the 
question purely from the economic point of view, lu* thought that the encouragiv 
ment and extension of the industry would help to ri*iuove poverty in tln^ country 
and the indebtedness of the agriculturist. He urgiHl that (Tovermnent sliould do 
its duty to the people by purciiasing such cloth and thereby give a stimulus to the 
industry. 

Mr. Tallents, Financial Secretary (on bclialf of Government) replied that GovtTii- 
ment could not see its way to accept the resolution as it was not a practical proposi- 
tion and would involve Government into hc*avy additional cxpcnditiin*. (VuLsidcTing 
what^ the price and texture of kiiaddar cloth was (fovermnent did not think it 
practicable to use khaddiir cloth in its otliccs. In jiurehasing thesfj matcTinls the 
Government aimed at economy in’espeetivc of the origin of the iiialcrials. Hpccialiy 
at a time when there were other pressing needs, nu^lical relief and cducalioii— the 
Province could ill afford to meet any amlitional expenditure. He iiiciitioiied tluit 
Government desired to do all that was possible to liel]) the hand- weaving industry. 

Mr. Ram Dayalu Singh, Swarajist, moved an amcuilmcnt that wher*? haiid-spim 
cloth w^as not available country-made cloth should be used. He poiut<j<l out that 
when hand-spinning was considered as an usual subsidiary industry by Government 
there should be no objection to accept the resolution. He eontcjidcd that the 
additional expenditure would not l)e much. 

Mr. Swainc, Inspector General of Police, speaking as hejid of the’ Ih^partment 
which spent more on cloth than any other Department, stated tiiat, it was not a 
sound proposition from the economic point of view. Me was surprisinl that they 
wanted him to do what the majority of their comitryriK'M were not prepared to do. 
There was the strange absence of khaddar from amongst the memhers theinHclves. 
Even Mr. Gandhi expressed the view that he (Mr. (iaridlii) was distrcsscHi to find 
that several Swarajists disregarded his wishes in the matter of using khaddar. 
A satisfactory quality of khaddar at a satisfactory price was not available. iJe 
pointed out that he was at present spending four lakhs on police uniforms and 
if he were to accept the resolution he would have to spend four times that aniount. 

Babu Jagat j^rayau Lai supporting the motion fiointcd out 1 hut oin^hird of 
the cloth worn in the country was supplied by the harid-W(javing ;in<l urged that 
Govern njnt should make a beginning by encouraging the use of khaddar. 

Tiie amended resolution was carried by 44 votes to 35. 

Students and military training 

Another resolution was moved by Babu Girindra Moliau Misra recjonimcmling 
that immediate steps be taken to make arrangements for military training of 
students in all secondary schools and to appoint a committee for making the necessary 
rules and prescribing the syllabus. The mover drew attention to the inii^rtance 
of the question of national military defence and urged that military training was 
essential to equip the vouth of the country for it. 

Mr. Faucus, Director of Public Instruction, oppos^ the motion on the ground 
of expense and pointed out that it would not be possible to impart military train- 
ing to boys of tender age in schools. 
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Bai Bahadur Dwarka Nath. Mr. Baldera Sahay and Mr. Misra Narayan Singh 
•tronglv uri^ the need ox some form of military training in secondi^ schools 
and ranted the plea of expense. 

According to Mr. Misra Narayan it would involve only two lakhs of recurring 
expenditure. 

The motion was ultimately carried by 38 votes to 37, 

The Couadl then adjourned till next day. 


The Govebnor’s Address. 

On the 30th AUGUST—His Excellency the Governor addressed the Council. 
Referring to the recent Orissa floods His Excellency acknowledged the sympathetic 
message received from the Legislative Assembly for communication to the suflbrers. 

Although there had been a regrettable loss ot life and destruction of cattle the 
damage hitherto had not been so severe as originally anticipated and crops had 
escapkl lightly. The Government of India had been asked to assist the appointment 
d a smallnut authoritative committee of exports who it was hoped will show in what 
direction a remedy lies. 

His Excdlency referred to two cases of serious communal rioting and appealed to 
the ^ Council collectively and individually to take up the task of eliminating the 
spirit of enmity which made such outbreaks possible and free the province from the 
curse of communal hatrcnl. 

Turning to the subject of provincial fliiances His Excellency asked the Council 
to face the facts. “The province is admittedly the poorest local government. The 
margin between normal expenditure and normal income is very precarious and the 
expansion in any direction must to slow. In particular expansion of local schemes 
and local institutions at the expense of provincial finances could not continue”. 
District Boards and municipalities complained of poverty but district board income 
excluding Government agents had risen from 31 lakhs in 1912-13 to 100 lakhs in 
102G-27 and municipal income from 31 lakhs to 43'5 lukhs in the same time while 
the total expenditure of district Board rose from 116 lakhs in 1921-22 to over 
lakhs last year i. e., to a figure equal to more than a quarter of the provincial 
ex])enditura In the same time government grants to district boards rose from 22*5 
lakhs to 58 lakhs. In 1U21-32 Government grants met 53 per cent of the Boards 
expenditure on education whereas last year provincial revenues met 92 per cent of 
this expenditure as well as 52 per cent of expenditure on medical, 14 percent of 
the expenditure on sanitation, 78 per cent of expenditure on water supply and 13 per 
cent on that on communications. In the present financial position this could not conti- 
nue and the only possibility of furCher expansion was the creation of local resources 
to meet the cost. His Excellency commended this lo the most earnest attention 
of the Council. 


Use of Vebnacttlah in Council. 

After the Governor’s address the Council discussed a resolution recommending 
amendment of the Council Rules to give members unrestricted right to speak either 
tn English or Vernaculars. Mr. ^liet, replying for Government, pointed out the 
difficulties. Tlierc were difTerent languages spoken in the province which could not 
be understood by many honourable members when they W’crc spoken in the Council 
dhamber. 

Mr. Atkar Hussain opposed the resolution and said that Ooria would not be 
intelligible to the ifihari members nor Sanskritised Hindi or Persianised Urdu to 
Mahammadans or Hindus. Babu Krishnaballabh Bahay in supporting the resolution 
said that they had to render account to the voters who could not understand 
Bkiglish. Th^ must| educate the! electors by broadcasting Council proceedings in 
vernaculars. 

Rai Brijraj Krishna, the mover, in reply said that the arguments against ^ 
resolution would have oeen valkl if there had been no provision in the Coonctl 
Rules for restricted use of vernaculars which were availed of by honoiirable 
members. Many officials know vernaculars of the province. They were transferea 
from one locality to another and had to pass examinations in the vernaculars, They 
too would fed no diffiq^ty. 

The resoliition was rejected by 44 votes against 42, 
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‘•NO-CONFIDENCE” MOTION 
Enquiry Into Effects of Flood 


Anther solution moved by Mr. Harekrishiia Mahtab (Swarajist) unrine the 
appoiutoent of a conimitt^ to enauirc into the present state of tiiiiiiss m flood- 
fdtect^ areas of CuUack and Balasore districts with a view to ascertaininff the 
magnitude of loM mid sugp^ting measures of relief provided some discussion. The 
Hon. Mr. bitton on benaif of Government nnule a statement giving all the informa, 
tion so far remved by Government as to loss causctl by floods in these districts. 
He awured the Council that the Government were willing to allot more money 
from the Famine Insurance, h und for relief purposes on fuller enquiry as to the 
*L^'*^^^*** ® himself inspect ^ the aflectecl areas soon after tliis session of 

the Council. In view of the information and assuran<^c given by Government the 
resolution was ultimately withdrawn. The Council thou adjourned. 


On the Ist SEPTEMBER tlic Council adjourned without transacting any 
business owing to some change in the order of the oflicial business. 

After intcrnellations, the Hon. Maharaja Bahadur of Dumraon, leader of 
House, stated that the Government had decided to alter the onler of their bur '.css 
commencing with the discussion of supplementary demands for grunts. 

The bwarajists objected to this on the ground that thi‘y were not prepared to 
discuss supplementary dempds first as they had no time to study them and tbtjy 
had come prepared to discuss oflicial Bills which were plac.e<i first on the order of 
business. In order to give the inerabcrs time to come prepared to discuss the 
supplementary demands first, the Council adjourntnl till the next dnv. 


Motion for Token Demand 

On the 2nd SEPTEMBER oflicial business was transacted. Mr. Horsficld moved 
that a sujiplementary token demand of Rs. 10 for the purpose of extension of 
contract distillery system to the district of Palamaii be assented to. Mr. Uorsfleid 
stated that in , pursuance of the recommendation of Biliar and Orissa Excise 
Committee, Government had accorded administrative approval to the extension of 
Contract Distillery system to Paltunuu and contractors had oflered to construct 
'warehouses and officers’ quarters at their own cost through the agency of the 
-District. Board. Government having agrinxl to tin? proposal of recurring chargi^ 
amounting to nearly Rs. 13 thousand for additional stuf!' would be provided in 
next years budget as the scheme would take effect from 1928-1029. Tin* vote for 
the council was asked to this token demand in order to enable contratsiors to 
proceed with tlie work. Messrs. Baldeva Sahuy (Swarajist), .Jugat Narayan La!, 
Krishna Ballav Sahay, and Kazi Ahmed Hussain (Swarajists) op|)Osed the demand. 
Mr. Baldeva Hahaya pointed out that the new sysU^in would result in increased 
tendency among the people for illicit manufacture and therefore he thought that 
distillery system could never tend to reduce (onsuinption. Other members also 
thought tuat the new system instead of reducing the habit of drink would rather 
help to encourt^e it. , , , , 

Mr. Athar Hussain supporting the mol ion contended that tJie system w'ould 
lead to reduction in consumption. The demand was ultimately passwi by 46 votes 
to 39. Three members Messrs. Finch, Macgicgor and Rai Baliadur burat Chandra 
!l^y inadvertently went into the Noes lobby. Aftcrw'ards they representw to the 
president that they had by mistake gone into the wTOiig lobby and the error 
might be rectified. The president held that the mistake could not be rectified and 
their vote would have to be recorded Jn the Noes list. 


“No-confidence” Motion Against Minister 

On the 3rd SEPTEMBER after a debate luting for five hours the house 
the “No-Confidence” motion brought against the lion bio Mi. Ganwh Dutt Dingo, 
Minister in charge of Local Self-Government, by M votes against 37. • 

The Swarajists made the nominations to the District boards in the 
pivot of their attack on the Minister and expressed their disapproval of his policy 
in that respect. , i 

Mr. Devakiprasad SINHA in iwoving the motwn of ^ 
that a popular Minister had been convert^ into a *“‘5^ ^ 

and aecUnaaism. He pmnted out that there were numerous instances ot nomma- 
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tions to district boards which called for explanation. Tlie Minister had hopetosly 
niismanagcd nominations, llie speaker cited several instances of what Bccorai^ 
to him were nepotism and favouritism in the matter of nominations. He concluded 
with an appeal to the official members not to take sides in the matter, which was a 
domestic concern of the non-official members. 


Khan Bahadur Wahab KHAN opposing the motion said there was corruption 
in the district boards under the Swarniist regime. He wondered how, while wanting 
complete freo<lom from the leading striiiTs of the officials, the Congress party was 
expressing concern at the rejection by the Minister of the recommendations of the 
District Magist»*fUes. The dissatisfaction expressed in the Council was based on 
personal grounds Tliat ivas why they did not want by the present motion to kill 
diarchy or oust the Ministry, out drive the Hon’ble Mr. Ganesh Dutt Singh alone 
out of office. 


Mr. Jagatnarayan LAL (Independent Congress loader) also su 
and referred to the Minister’s ceasing connection with the Hin 
the Seva Samiti. 


pported the motion, 
uu Mahasabha and 


Mr. Sri Krishna SINGH, Leader of the Swarajya Party, in supporting the 
motion, stated tliat the power of nomination had been misused. The Minister had 
not been given a carte hlamfie in the matter of nominations under the Act. As a 
result of the Minister’s policy the Swarajya Party had been ousted from the district 
boards. The danger lay in the fact that the Minister’s policy and example might 
be followed by other Ministers, The Minister tried to promote the inten^^ts of his 
friends and to instal them in the gadi of the executive of the district boards. The 
speaker gave specific instances in which the Minister, he thought, had misu-icd his 
powders. The Minister had flouted the opinions of the elected members of the 
Council. He had allied himself with the bureaucracy and had become a brown 
bureaucrat. Concluding, the speaker said: “You are the custodians of popular 
interests in this Pi.rliara»*nt. ; and. I appeal to you to consider the question carefully 
and give a proper verdict.” 


Teie Minister’s Defence. 


The Hon’blc Mr. Gbincsh Dutt SINGH said that nominations were made in the 
interests of the Boards themselves and not in the interests of any one cx)mmiinity 
or party. He pointed out that no departure had been made from the practice 
followed in the nominations of 1924. In that year too, he had nominated members 
of the community from which large numbers had been returned by election, because 
they Avere stiitable. There was nothing objec'.tionable in that practice and it had 
not been taken exception to in 1924. In that year too, he had nominated a gentle- 
man though a relative of that person had been returned by election, but there had 
been no protest then. In making the nominations, he had been guided by the 
suitability of the persons nominated. He had moved a resolution for representation 
of the minority and depressed classes and he had nominated them both after the 
present elections and those of 1924. But for some time it had not been possible 
to get suitable representatives from the minority and depressed classes. In 1924, 
he had to nominate a few persons to represent the Depressed Classes, because there 
were no suitable candidates. If he nad refused to nominate civil surgeons and 
sub-divisional officers in spite of the recommendations of the District Magistrates, 
it was not to help his friends but to increase the number of non-officials. Civil 


surgeons were busy men, and they did not like to attend the frequent meetings of 
the 'District Board. He had therefore dispensed with them in a few Boardis and 
wanted to try the experiment of relieving them of this duly in all the boards in 
future ' if possible. If the Swarajists could succeed in capturing tw’O boards in 
spite of his nominations that strengthened his ar^ment that a rcw nominations 
could not influence the election of thfe executives. In every case where ho had been 
suspected of having helped his followers in capturing executives of boards, tlw 
had succeeded in doing so by largo majorities. It was unfair to impeach wic 
Minister because ho did not lend the compound of his bungalow for nolding a 
political conference. He had carefully considered the w-ording of Secti n 8 of the 
J^al Self-Government Act concerning nominations, and he haa his own interpreta- 
tion strengthened by that of the Legal Eemembrancer, 



THE B. & O. MICA BILL 


5 SEPT. ’#7 ] 

opporinp: the motion, said that Miissalmans had appreciated 
the noimnanons made by the Hon ble Minister, because he had done some justice 
to the Moslem comnmnity. The hwarajists admitted that tlv^y accepted the principle 
9V,.” SS Miissalmans won^ conccruod, but they object wl to the 

th Minister could not )x>88ibly satisfy every member of 
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Eli Bahadur DWAEAKANATH (Swaraiist) 
the untenable position of the Minister. He 
confidence in dcalinfc with such serious char(;o8. 
Minister was a changed man. 


supporting the motion rcfcmHl to 
should have taken the House into 
He was surprised to find that the 


Mr. V. Narayana SINGH (Swarajist), supjmrting the motion ikcurimI the 
Minister of violating the spirit of the Ixical Self-Govcrnnient Act. The Minister 
had forefeitod the sympathy and confidence of a large section of Ids countrvnu'n 
and he should not be allowed to continue in office. 

Mr. Jagan<lhari Singh, opjxwing the motion, dcproc*atvHl the introduction of 
^tnmunal questions in the House. It was, he thought, not ])ropcr for polit* 
leaders, professing nationalism, to make a grievance because this man or that man 
had been nominated. 

On a division being taken, tkc motion w’as rejected by M votes against 37. 

The result of the division was ri^ccivcd with applaiisiC The House then adjourniHl. 


Tenancy Amendment Bill. 

On the 5th SEPTEMBER the Government motion for the ni>pointinont. of a 
Select Committee, designed to introduce two important tirovisions into the existing 
Excise Act, namely prohibition of production of cocaine in the province i»nd the 
raising of the age limit for the possession and sale of dangerous drugs by chihlrcn 
was carried. 

Mr. Sifton moved the reference of the Cliota Nagpur Tenancy Amraiflment 
Bill, 1927 to a Select Committee. Mr. Sifton explained that the Bill was framed 
with the object of enabling mining lessees to buy from tenants and tenants to sell 
mining lessees such surface land as was requiral for proper develojuntml of their 
mines and to secure payment of adex^uate compensation to all interests disiurlMHl 
in this process. The Land Acquisition Act wms usually inapplienblc to the iiwds 
of the mining industry and t'i.‘ amending Bill would help the mining industry to 
secure land necessary for expan^^bni 

The opposition was directcl to the motion for reference of tlie Bill to a n<MCct 
Committee by the Swarajists, led by Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay who mo^id aii 
amendment that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion. He stated that the 
Bill should not be hurried throuirh and urged that the public should lie given nn 
opportunity to moke further suggestions with regard to it. 

The Government opposed amendments for circulation of the Bill. The aincmlmi^nt 
for the circulation of the Bill was carried by 51 votes to 35, a number of landlords 
joining wdih the Swarajists. 


Behab and Obissa Mica Bill 

Mr. Sifton then introduced the Bihar and Orissa Mica Bill, 1927, designcfl to prevent 
thefts and illicit trade in mica. , . , , . v. c 

In doing so Mr. Sifton statcil that the demand for the best quality 
had gone up by strides during the last 30 years. It was necessary 
in order to ensure that all availidde mica was put to the 
In Kodarma they had the best deposit of mica in the 
the Government to conserve supply and to keep the 

prosperous condition. Theft of mica had been for man/ fL,. 

extensive in the mica mining areas of Hazaribagh district of this 
Local Government deemed it necessary to introduce special legishition. 
theft had attained such dimensions that they formed serious ® ^ 

engployment of capital, ^cient_ working of mines and proper devclopmen 


to control trade 
best use for the Empire, 
world. It was the duty of 
industry in a healthy and 
years so prevalent and so 


of 


industry which was vital to the Empire. «n<ro<rod 

. The Bill provided for licensing under suitable restrictions of sll 
m #La I 1 -..- mina within thc mining area, xne 


ill the industry and regulate the movement of mica 
Council then Mjourned till the next day. 
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RAO. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Non-Offigul Bills. 


[itANom 


On the 6th SEPl'EMBER m many as seven non official Bills were introduc^ 
including a Bill to Amend the Bihar and Orissa Local Government ^ ^ 

embody Idosiem demand for the introduction of separate electorate in the district 
Boards of the province at a basis of no less than 2o ikjt cent representaUon. 

3fr, Krishna Ballabh Sahay, Swarjist, moved the reference of Chota iSagpur 
Tenure Holders Separate Rent Account Bill to a select committee. 
explaining the history of the l^siation pointed out that the Bill 
designed to offer protection to honest co-snarers. It was not the intention oi ine 
Bill to jeopardise the interests of Lwidlords in any way. . . i- * 

The Hon. Mr. Bifton opposed the motion and the Bill on bdiatf of 
having his objections on groumU that the Bill was entirely onesided 
the Jamllords. It contemplated to penalise wrong persons and it was unworaaoie 

Prasad Sint^ Mr, Nirsu Naiayan Sin^. and Mr. B M^ 8^y 
Swarajist, supported the Bill on a division voting on the motion for re^w or 
the BUI to s5ect committee ended in a tie and by the casting vote of the presiaeni 
the motion was reject^. , 

Local Self-Goveknment Act 

Khan Bahadur 8. M. Naim moved for the considption of the Bjhar 0^*^ 

Local Self Government Amendment BUI. He sta^ that appi^nsiwis eiitoi^ 

by Mussalmans at the time when the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Art of 
lical Self Government Act of 1885 were on the Lt^islative 
separate electorate adequate representation of Mussalmans on 
be secured, had come true. The result the last two e^eetton to Distart B^ ^ 
amply justified these apprehensions. f*®®**® ^ti^rSMt^ 

tale and Moslem representation on Ipil ^ iSd^e 

elections, naturally Buffer^ and that out of 43 Local i. 

compichiy unrepr^ented. It was not in any spint of antwnism to to 
brethren that he brought this Bill. But he had bp Mmpeff^ in th , . ■ , 

his community to come before Ae Council wiA 

a protective measure to safegnrd the mterest of his olr^y 

Mnnidpal Art, Ae Calcutta Corporation Art and Ae Punjab 
providSfor separate Moslem electorate and t^erdore 

Bill were notW. The proportion of 25 per cOTt Mosfem representation uaimeo 

in Ae Bill was based on Congrws I^e ^t „ -»end- 

The Hon. Mr. Ganesh Dutt AnghMinister of Im^ ^ito rasM 

ment that Ae Bill be eirculated for public oninion. He obs^ ^^mterea^ 
that Ae last two elections to Distrk Boards had of 

Moslem representation was concernecL This had tu«-o 

Mussalmans to bring this Bill. As it was an imporpt q^aesfaw 
suflicient time for Ae next election to come there would be no harm in cmcuiaung 

the Bill for public opinion. . i . * 1 ,.. niii 

The Council adopted the amendment for mrculamg the Bill. 

Pandit tflieoshmker (Sw^jist) moyed-fo® t}*® 
of Ae Bill te amend Bengal Tenancy Act whiA also wv^w the relays 

^ts lid cars Ais prpW He .traced Sietot^dvmousa^ts 

made to come to an agree®®“^*>«‘’®®® tote 

joint Bill on whiA Government insisted, ^bwjuently after ttor Bill^to w 

dropped in Ae first reformed Council ^ suA effects proved 

felt the necessity of introducing tins Bill. His former Bill was 

Bided Li tS Set m introduced in his present Bm ctouMS «hich *d 

“rtfindplaJSto Ae LSl -nds would o®. » 

to press their point of view, lliero was very great demand among the tenentry 

for the amendment of the Act, Wll he 

The Raja Bahadur of Amawan moved an amtmdment ttot m w 
circulated ior public opinion. He said that public opmion pS 

become out of date. Besides there were «n 

not find place in Ae former Bills and haaoe. 
to express itself. There were important lights involv^ boA 
and hence representatives of tenants owe it to theraselvea and to their comm y 
to consult public opinion. 
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BENGAL TENANCY ABfENDMENT 


Sll 


.. further said that he was prepariiii; another Bill and both 

committed to a S 5 elect CommW^ in 'ihe winter ^a^ion of the 

Bibn Devakiprasad Sinha, in supporting the motion for reference to 
^mnuttee oypo^ the ^ja Bahadur's amendment, fie said tlmi if the present 
^^ect Gommittiv it would not preclude another BiS befna 
reforred again to a belcct Committw in future. He thiught that tenancy loS 
bon miunly concerned witt conferring rights on the wWr party, nnmeliTthe 

tenmta and noton the a^indara. The latter could expect furthe; rights on the 
bam of compromiac by which they must gire the rights to the also. If the 
opinion coUec^ m lifc?() would be consiiTered out of the date and if the passage 
01 the present Bill were also oelayrd by the llaja Bahadur's amendment, a few 
years later they would again contend that the opinion elicitwl on this .K-ensi.ni 
had oecomo obsolete and tenancy ie[::i 8 liition would iiidefinitely ho ilclavix! 

llhagwati &aran Singh ^sunported ihc llaja Bahadur's ’ainendmoiit 
which was opposed by Kai Bnj llaj Krishna who said that not a moment shot ’..i 
be lost 111 proceccUng with the amendment of llie Art. 'J'hc siHiiker did not Mpi..,.vo 
of wrtain provisions of the Bill and others had also hoiust dUroroiices of oniiiiou 
on them. 

Baja Prithvichand I^nl, two lawyer members and Mr. ('hniidlmri Xazirul Hussuiu 
also took part in the discussion. 

Mr. Chnudhuri Na?:irul Hussain supporting the circuLitioii of the Bill for opinion 
observed that many snlijwls with w'hich u Bill of this nature dtalt nuisl nmssurily 
lie contentious and tiiercfore it w;i 8 not desirai>le that the measure should 
rushed through. He exhorted both parties to bo aclualod by a spirit to give aial 
take and give up the attiiuh^ of partisanship, 

Babu Chandreshwari Prasad Narayaii ^^^l1gh iiuotbcr z.snimiar also sfioke. 

Mr. Nirsji Narayan Sigiih (Swarajist) in a lengthy spct^ch oontonded tliat there 
was nothing new in the provision.s of the Bill. But if tliire was any provision in 
the Bill which was not found to be objectionable, it could be nif^ulded* by the Si‘l»vt 
Committee in the manner cb.^sirable. 

The discussion was not eoncluded when Ihc Council adjourned. 

B«\gal Tenancy Amendsient 

On the 7 th SEPTEMBER discussion was resumed on the iion-otlieiid Bill to 
amend theBengal Tenancy Act. The Hon. Mr. Sifton explaining the jittitiide ofOovern- 
inent towards the Bill reiterated the view that (iovcrnin(‘nt stiHxl for inaintaining 
status quo unU*ss either tlie relatioiis between landlords ainl tenants btKrann.* so 
acute as to call for intervention or there was manifr'st dmre on the part of Udh 
parties for agreement. The present Bill, he stateil, represente^l only one sid(* of 
the shield. The Government snpportwi the circulation of the Bill on the grouiul that 
the landlords were also bringing forward a Bill and that might give them an 
opportunity for joint eon ski oration of the question of the amendnH'nl of Tcniuiey Act. 

Rai Bahadur Dwurka Xalh (Hwarajist) statcxl that the Swaraj parly couHidertxJ 
this Bill a fair basis for discussion. They had not aikipu^l e.ar.li uint (wory wretion 
or clause of the Bill. Their party did not represent tenants alorn* but their aim 
wa.s to adjust the relations between l.andlords and tenants on n fair and equitalile 
ba.sis. He accused the landlords of dilatoriness in the matter. 

Bai Bahadur Dwarka Xath suggestiKi that the .SekM-t (’ominittee would not sit 
before the next cold weidhcr session and the Bill to la? brought forwani by laiul- 
lords would also be referred to the same commitlee. . ^ i * u 

After some informal discussion on the lobby the Swarajists agreed to ihe 
suggestion of Baja Ba}ia<lur of .\mawan that the personnel of the roninntU« 
be appointed during the Patna session on the iiitrcKiuelioii <>f tiu* LnndJords Bill. 
The Baja Bahadur witlidrew his amendment for circulation of the Bdl and Painiit 
Bhibshauker Jha withdrew his motion for the appointment of the ]N‘rsoiiiiel of the 

the motion to refer the Kihar and Orissa 1 ‘ublic Deinanda 
Becovery (Amendment) Bill to a Seleot Committw ami apecd to the circu^ion 
of the two identical Bills to Amend tBe Local ® 

opinion. The latter BiUs provided to the election of a l’«i"dcnt “* 
as in the case of Mnnicipalities. The autumn session of the (ouiicil concluded 
to-day and the Oouncil was prorogued. 
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The Non Brahmin Confederation* 


C 0 I U B A TO RB— 2 N D JULY 1 9 2 7 

V 3***H*rr'*' Non-Brahmin Confederation met io the 

^nety Hall. Coimbatore, on the 2nd July 1927 under the proeidency of 
Dewan Bahadur Kumaraewami Reddiar and attended by the Rida of Ranagal 
and other Non- Brahmin leaders of Southern India. After prayw 

to the Almighty, Mr. Ratnasabhapaty Gounder, Chairman of the Roceptici 
J^mmittee, read his welcome address, which was constantly applaud .i by 
the aelegates. 


Whereas on the question of entry into the Congress the President 
refrained from giving a dcfiriito leads the Chairman in his address definitely 
committed himself to the view advocated by Dr. Varadartdulu Naidu and 
Mr. Shunmukham Chettyi and made a direct plea for the acceptance of the 
scheme as an effective solution of the non-Brahmin problems. Pleading 
for a wider outlooks the chairman observed that in throwing their lot with 
the National Congress they would be doing nothing inconsistent with their 
past or present policy or programme. As for communal justice and equal 
opportunities for all, the Congress had recognised that principle in the 
case of other communities and whatever might bo the perverse obstinacy of 
the few communally 'minded votaries of the Congress in this provinces ho 
felt confident that the non-Brahmaus would get justice done to their legitP 
mate aims and aspirations. 


Continuing! he dispelled the fear expressed in certain quarters that if 
they joined the Congress they would lose their individuality and that their 
organisations would have to be scrappedi and cited the Mabasabha and the 
League in support of his contention. Mr. Gounder reminded his hearers of 
the forthcoming Royal Commission when the whole country would be engaged 
in a struggle to wrench what had been denied to them so long, the blessings 
of Swaraj. Let not the future historians record, he declared, that in this 
great struggle our battalion stood aloof. 

Id formally proposing Dewan Bahadur Kumaraswami Reddiar to the 
chair, the speakes characterised Mr. Reddiar as a true servant of the country 
who had placed all that was the best in him for the best and lasting interests 
of his Motherland. 

The Dewan Bahadur then rose amidst deafening cheon, and delivered 
hie presidentiid address. The following is the text 


The Presidential Addresti 

Brother delegates, Ladies and Qentlemen, 

1 can hardly find words to adequately express my feelings of profound gratitode 
for the very high honour which yon have done me in electing me to preside over this 
special session of onr Confederation. 

It is now more than tm years since our great leaders distinctly rtalised that, nnder 
the existing oommnnal disproportions of onr Province and in thr present state of Its 
politieal ooniKfionsneeo, there conld be only two political parties in this ProTlnaSt the 
Brahmin and the non*Brabmin, The non-Brahmin movement was the direct OBtoome of 
this realiaatioii. lSlon*Biahmins instinctively felt that the novemcat represented the 
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troth and rallied to its banner. Brahmins also felt the same and, in conseqnenoe, swore 
eternal enmity against it. Oor movement stands for jostioe and represents and forthera 
the interests of 97 per cent of the popolatlon. 

The other party, which is really a Brahmin Party, has been masqaerading in varioni 
disgoisea and under pompons psendonyms. It prctende, often, to divide itself into 
opposing camps and amuses the world by its moek*fightB. It professes to be serionsly 
nivided on such vital questions as acceptance of office in order that one section of it might 
be promoted into positions of power with the Government, while the other, apparently 
apposite section, works its way into positions of power in the Gongic s. It has bwn our 
painful hot necessary duty to expose the Brahmin in every one of these places, and dispel 
the illusion that separates the President of the Congress from the Executive Councillor. 

Brabminism has acquired in the South Indian Brahmin vocabulary many synonyms— 
Swarajism, Nationalism and Patriotism are but a fow instances of such. Examine any- 
thing of what the Madras Swarajists have done aftc-r the elections ; you will discover the 
Brahmin in it. The destruction of the non-Brafamin, that still survives, is the object 
of ail their varied activities. The Justice Party, which is the one great obstacle in their 
progress towards this goal, must be wiped out of existence. What else do the heroics of 
the great Brahmin Avathar, who is the Deputy Leader of the Madras Swarajists in the 
Council, mean 7 If I am to be hanged for preventing Justice Ministry coming into 
power,” says he, “I do not mind it”. 

Poor Bonl 1 what a great sacrifice at the altar of Brabminism 1 He, the great lover 
of Swaraj. w«.nld fain be hnngid without living to catch even a glimpse of it in the 
horizon. He does l<*vc Swaraj, but he loves the extirpation of the wicked non 'Brahmin 
move. May this Avatbar fulfil bis mission on earth before bis annihilation by a rope 
round his neck ] 

As I pass along I shall endeavour still further to show that, in our province, parti- 
cularly the Tamil portion of it, Swarajism is only another name for Brabminism. The 
astute South Indian Brahmin, who has ever an eye to his ultimate aim, unsorupulous of 
the methods he employs, is only working out his end through the pliable tools of our 
credulous brethren. One by one our misguided brethren are returning to our fold, dis- 
covering the vile deception practised on them, sadder but wiser men, more enurageous 
than the rest of us, to fight the battle of our emancipation. May God, in His infinite 
mercy, bring the wanderers, who are still astray, baca unto us, their real friends and 
brethren * 

1 say, with a full sense of my responsibility, that the communal clique now con- 
trolling and guiding the destinies of the Madras Swarajists is the greatest obstacle in the 
way of National Unity and National Progress. They revel in the domination of an alien 
suzerainty. It profits them to secure its continuance. They know bow to win the 
favours of the bureaucrat, to garland him, as did their worthy representative in Australia, 
and to try to get at him through the back door. It will not pay them to have Swaraj : 
communal monopolies will not thrive under Swaraj. 

Speaking out of the fnllnesB of his knowledge resulting from his painful political 
association with the President of the Congress, Mr. R. K. Shanmugham Chettiar, the 
Chief Whip of the Swarajist Party in the Assembly, told ns the other day : ** 1 make 
bold to say that the one man in Madras more communal than anybody else is Mr. Sree- 
nivasa Iyengar and he is the embodiment of true Brabminism, Who are the com- 
mnnalists then— we, who protest against the preponderance of one community and ask 
for oommnnal equalisation or they who delight in its preponderance and make these 
frantic endeavouTS still to perpetuate it f 

May we appeal to this apostie of National unity to begin his work of unification in 
bis own Tamil Nad ? As pointed out by Mr. Chettiar, it is difficult for the ordinary 
Madrasti to realise the seriousness of the Hindu Muslim problem of the North, just as it 
is difficult for anybody in the North to realise the significance of the Brahmin— non- 
Brahmln problem nere. But we realiw, in all its enormity, the magnitude of this question 
in onr province. The CoDgress President himself had once realised it and declared that 
his first task would be the Bolntion of tjbe Brahmin— n‘>n-6Tahmin problem of this Presi- 
dency. Why has he relegated the tahk now to the back-ground 7 Is it beoauee he feels 
that the Brahmin star is now in the ascendant and it will not do for him to disturb and 
pull it down! It will not long remain there, we can assure him. Non-Brabmins may 
be fooled for some time, but not for alMime, The non-Brahmin satraps, now ruling the 
'province, will soon revolt against tbe tyranny of their Brahmin masters : “suchdis- 
proportioned friendships must soon terminate in disgust ” and disaster. Their thoesb- 
lorews oannoi alnnys be applied with impunity to thdr slaves in office. 



ajruaMr'37] the presidential address 

» “y 'Ineeritj still left in them, fane the tMi« 

PO-'-tog ft themselT- In 


The Madraa Swaraj ista. 

iv. Swarajists, should it ever come to 

IwchronicledataU the darkest chapter will be the presem one brginniocr after the 
eleotiona of November 1926. At tho time of the eh^ctions these political imposters went 
about the eoun try, proclaiming from house-tops their doctrines of destruction and self- 
abn^ation. We who does not know ? — what all adventitious aids op.^rated 

in their favour at the elections ; how forces, nowise connooted with their political croe«i, 
combined to pash them forward ; how their impoverished exchequers were repienishml 
from sonreea of auperabundant wealth. Apart from these rich contributions to their 
Buocess from illegitimate sonrees, the glitter of th»*ir blazing label and the pompous pro- 
feasiona of their faith, seduloualy broadcasted by a widMspread agency led by their ill- 
gotten wealth, also contributed their own share. Their label of •• Swaraj ’» was 
catching one, was designed to carry with it the untrue implicaiion that nolwaiy els- r-, 
the country stood for Swaraj, an implication that was fully exploitctl for the de ‘ plion 
of the massea by the unscrupulous agency under their employ. 

Again, the “ de facto ” if not the " de jure ** organ of the Swarajists, The Hindu,” 
wrote on the 17th of November as fo lo vs : 

“The cluty of all who stylo themselves representatives of the people, no matter what 
their political label is, is clear : it is not to fish for oilico, winch under the diarohical 
system, is not worth a day’s purchase reckoned by lasting values, but to throw in their 
lot with the people by j lining and accepting the lead of what is pre-eminently the people’s 

organisation — the National Congn-ps In any event, it is too much to expect the 

the Congress to allow the Indrpendents to exploit for thoir own purposis a majority which 
baa been bnilt up by the Congress by strenuous laljour, and often in the teeth of the 
most virulent opposition of the Independents themselves. If, perchanoe, they (the 
Independents) surrender to the blandishments of the buieaucracy and tho specious argu- 
ments of their supporters, the couise which, at any rate, CongiosHmcn should follow is 
plain. Nor need they await what the G ivernor docs ; for whether h«* plumps in for the dis- 
credited rump or oast in his net for a Ministry of all talenis, Congressmen have only 
one course to follow. It is laid down for them as clearly as dayliglit in tlieir election mani- 
festo. They are in the Council, not as effective lubricants let the creaking diarchio 
machine function, but as the guardians of the interests of tlm people at largo. Theirs 
will be an attitude of unbending independence. In a word the Congressmen wouhl con- 
stitute a powerful opposition, a standing terror to all the reactionary forces in the 
Council — whether these forces stand naked in their easily recognised shapes or strut in the 
masquerade of novel labels.” 

These authors were then under the intoxicating effects of their “significant and 
magnificent victory” and have lost their heads. With their wits about them, they would 
have never made these bombastic proclamations of fidelity to the eli ction pledget. In a 
Bober mood they would have, with their characteristic slirewdness, anticipated the demora- 
lisation that was soon to follow and kept their tongues under control. 

The Swarajists and the Ministry, 

Notwithstanding these solemn pronouncements, the Sriman and his Swarajist followers 
have had the courage to eat their own words, and lo use the felicitous language of the 
Sriman himself, “have turned round and lietraycd the interests of the pfopl*''’ who elected 
them. A Ministry “strutting in the masquerade of a nofcl laVwl” was formed, as events 
and evidence have shown, by the co-operation of the very heroes who, but a few days ago, 
were exhibited to a dazzd world as a “powerful opposition and standing . 

There were loud denunciations of bensmi MinistrHS m the ( ougress ' 

The eituation in Madras had b.coiiie by then “ 

Ministry had been installed in office. Yet no wail was b. ard even then 
oirenmstanoea prevalent in Madras.” Speaking .u, 

provision that Congressmen shall oppose the ftirmaiion of a Ministry by 
Oeneral-Secretary of the Congr- ss said : 


C:nTr^^n"‘n“S " rf^rTMlnistT^but culd^form a f 

deception that the Congressmen should not practise.” 

Leader of the Congress Party said : •< If there were 7 ‘^ ***“' nldribe 
would not put forward benami leaders who would .f “P‘, 

benign aegie of the very hcroee who made these hypocritical pretensions of high political 
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Bmlltjy li foaetioaing to-day a Benami Miaistfj oC iba moat iatfaa kind, tattaiad and 
enakiTad by tba ml ownan of tba Batata. 

Black anongh ia tba crlflM of tbeir betrayal : bat Uaekar atill ia tba con- 
eoetad dalenoa. A brigade of blood-tbirety warriora, lad to the battlefield with heroic 
war-criaa, ware given tba aienal to halt, Joat aa tbe battle began. They were told to 
lie ia ambnab armed in benevolent neotndity waiting to charge when the order came. 
With a oonacionanaaa of the gnilt of their betrayal the leadera prefaced tbia cowardly retreat 
with an apology which was no better. Let them apeak in their own worda : We are 

here to carry oat the Coagreaa mandatea It ia alao nneqnivocally held that the Joatica 

Party had helped to impede tbe nation'a progreaa towarda Swaraj. We are tberafora 
boond to act in aoch a manner aa not to mn coanter to tbia verdict.** Tbe world baa 
found little enlightenment in tbia atatement of tbe Swarajist weatber-cocka. Later pro- 
nounoementa of these leadera have expanded this atatement, bat are in the same vein. 

All tbia talk aboat tbe verdict of the oountry ia mere moonshine ; it is only tba 
concoction of dcfanceleas despair. The political morality of these leaders, anch little as 
ia atill left in them, moat have bean tortured into aubmiaeion before they mattered courage 
to publiab this daring defence. It was counter to tbeir nnmberleaa declarations, both 
before and after the elections. Tbeir very leader bad said that it was by tbeir love of 
the OoDgreaa and not the hatred of tbe Justioitea that people tent tbe Swarajiata in anch 
large numbers. But consistency is no virtae in politioiana : it ia tbe hob-goblin only 
of little minds :** Honesty, however, ia atill a virtue even in politioiana : and respect for 
tbe election pledges is but a piece of honesty. 

Are the Juaticites such aatans as to be exorcised from the political world f Has the 
oonntzy given these sorcerers the mandate to so exorcise them ? A party which has 
withstood for six long years the fierce onslaughts of various malignant forces has a good 
deal more in it than these critics profess to know. 

The bogey of another Justice invasion into power is equally a myth. Oar Party 
leaders bad declared in tbe press, on tbe platform and the floor of the ** House ** that 
onr Party wonld not accept office during the life-time of this Council. But these apostles 
of troth and honesty would not take ns at our word. No wonder 1 They could judge 
others only by tbeir own standards of morality and honesty. Having violated, without 
any compunction their solemn pledges to the electorate, bow could they expect others 
to do better f 

The feelings of the honest section of tbe Swarajists—- in whom is yet left *Hbe small 
voice within** — were however, outraged by this criminal betrayal and they raised the 
standard of revolt against tbe tyranny of a self seeking clique. Tbeir protest went before 
the All-India Congress Committee, and even tbe man in the street knows now what 
shameless manoeuvres were emplryed to buike an enquiry and let tbe culprits go unscathed, 
with a benediction on tbeir head instead of the condemnation they deserved. The dull- 
nesB of Madras midsummer has been relieved by tbe kaleidoscopic scenes of naked exposure 
of tbe Mylapore sanctum sanctorum and the demi-gods within. It is one mighty indivi- 
dual, an adept circus master, who bolds tbe leading-strings of tbe Ministerial lambs and 
the Bwarajist lions, who have been domesticated by bis magic influence into a most 
wonderful oompanionebip for their mutual advantage (shall we add, and tbe country*s 
welfare). (Such is tbe revelation of me of tbe most distinguished Bwaiajists of Madras : 
and yet another equally distinguished member of that party has told us, what we suspected 
even before, that while the Independents were in cfiSce, tbe Swarajists bad tbe power 
and the emoluments thereof. 

The Swarajist leader of the Andbradesa has confessed that, to tbe shame of bis country, 
his followers have sold tbeir conscience for a mess of pottage and servilely waited day and 
night at the door of the Ministers begging for nominations. Many have been the pilgrim- 
ages of the selfless Swarajist patriots to the official Mecca of tbe Bine Mountains praying 
of the tingods perched there in tbeir temporary abodes for favours of varied sorts. With 
what avidity did the Swarajist leaders embrace that great opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves as the chosen members of tba Irrigation Bill Committee summoned by the 
batanio rnlars f 

If they are honest let them vote for acceptance of office at the earliest opportunity 
and with their new label on go before the electorate once again proclaiming that they are 
only their old friends, now unmasked and undisguised. If they come again, let them 
rule the country. If not, let others rule it. liSt them live or let live. 

These crest-fallen heroes have no choice but to be dumb. They have set up dummies 
in office, who play only to Tbe Master’s Voice** coming from behind the screen. The 
spectre of the Justice Ministry is ever before their eyes. Nothing abould be attempted 
which might, in the least, disturb tbe present dumb-show, lest the spectre should walk 
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m.*??** .?***!L^*** ***’** ®* *** P*P®*** Md freedom In the ooontTT. 

^ hm th^ become now f They nre the wntoh^ogi of Ubertiee elmwhere, 
of tbe^very nt hme. Mny I any m woida borrowed of n eery thoughtful writer" Nerct 

fijn°^hiii!iininimi^iiir*”* •‘7I*®"*7 t*»i* taoredlWe tendernem for foreign 

M onr opponente glory In onr 8(^lled defeat; bnt we reoogniw in the mult of 
the eleotione only n bleasing in diagniae, tnthe preaent Ooonoil wenre the only pertj 
nnd tho only oppoaltion. The IndependenU, the poat-eleotion politienl mnahrooma. nr« 
no potty at all. T^at best disciplined {Artj in the world, the Hwarajists, are torn 
DOW into ai many divisions as there are men amongst them. The JusticiWs are tho one 
party remaining in the Council, subject to discipline and guided by principles. 

The Bwarajists* dread of a disBolation of the Council is another proof of the most 
oonvinoiug kind that the country is with us to-day. It behoves our leaders to keep this 
enthusiasm burning by organised propaganda, and to feed it with programmes of intensive 
oonstruotive work lest it perish from ennui. 

So much has been said, and in such varied forms, about the Independents and tholr 
Ministry that it seems needless to say much more. Placed in office by misguided aut >^ - 
rity, they are there: If they continue there longer than constiiutiooal honosi*. ntii 
self-respect would permit, what better can yon expect of these orealuros of Swarajist 
hypocrisy f The public would have left them alone regarding them as more worthy of 
pity than of wrath. Bnt dressed in a little brief authority and painfully conscious of it, 
they are fighting recklessly against timf*, and darkening the pages of their administration 
with an incredible speed. Their mal-administration, their nepotism and other abuses of 
thetr power and patronage have reached a stage beyond which they can scarcely go. 
Their precepts and their practices differ as widely from one another as do those of their 
Swarajist masters. Principles which they boastfully preached in the Council in March 
last have been thrown to the winds : and true to their name they are indeed working 
independent of all honesty and principles. 

Rural Beconstruction. 

Among the nation-building activities that our party should undertake, I will give a 
plaoe of no mean importance to the work of rural reconstruction. Ninety per cent of 
our population inhabit the rural areas : it can be said of our country, with perfect truth, 
that ** the nation lives in the village." But all the modern reforms have yet scarcely 
touched the villager. A large proportion of our rural fellow citizens are still iM^set '* with 
poverty ** and misery ** of a kind which finds no parallel " elsewhere. Bays the Mahatmaji : 

" The semi-starved masses of India are slowly sinking to lifelessness No sophistry, 

no juggling in figures can explain away the skeletons in many villages Both 

England and the town-dweller of India will have to answer, if there is a God above, for 
this crime against humanity, which is perhaps unequalled in history," Words tmnnot 
pictnre in a more appealing form the misery of the rural masses. There are millions 
among them who *' go through life on insufficient food." The rest of them suffer all the 
miseries of a primitive age. Education has not spread among them. They have none 
of the amenities of modern life. Their villages are not connected with the centres of 
civilisation or of production or consumption. They have neither an adrqoate water- 
snpply nor any medical -relief. The tale of their misery is an old but a never-ending one. 

It must be the aim of all true patriotism to relieve the villager of his miseiable po- 
verty and suffering and of his colossal ignorance. True national advance can be achieved 
only then. The flying columns of urban intellect that are marching far ahead of the 
rural ranks do bnt ill-represenfc the strength or our political forces. 

It is sad to see that the Government of the country have not yet applied themselves, 
in sufficient earnestness, to this question of rural amelioration. Their energies are atm 
being exhausted by compilatioDB of tables and “juggling in figures” to demonstrate to 
their masters in England that India is advancing in prosperity, as judged by tbelr mis- 
calculated averages of the daily income of an Indian citizen. Let their labours, instead 
of being wasted on such endeavours to prove that black is white, be turned towards some 
substantial and thoughtful schemes of constructive work to relieve the surfings that 
we every day see with our eyes. May I, In all humility, point out to the Govern^ 
that the security of all coustitutionnl Government in India lies in the Innate , 

of the villager. Sinn Feinism is only a ncent product of the city and has not 
him. His welfare and bis contentment must therefore be among the ^ 
wise Government. His political consciousness is fast awakening, and there are airewy 
nmnlstokable indications of his revolt against tho apathy of tho Government and the 
•dftshneas ol the townnlweller. 
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Tbt Hon, Mr, BaDganniba Modaliar bM earned the gratitude of tbe public of thie 
prorlnw by tbe recent annoancement d his prirate eflorta towards the organisation of 
Bocb a fond and tbe handsome contribntion that be proposes to make for it. Let os hope 
that bis worthy esample will be followed tbe Qovernment of which he is at presenti 
ft member. 

It is our paramount duty to undertake an intense propaganda for educating and 
nelping tbe villager to adequately realise bis present situation, and to recognise who his 
real friends are. We should instil into him an abiding faith in our devotion to his 
welfare and not allow him to be misguided by the eloquent professions of mere lip 
sympathy made by selLseeking politicians engaged only in safe-guarding their own 
position of advantage, unmlndfal of the inter^ts cf the p- asant and the labourer. 

Other Constructive Work, 

n is the greatest curse of India," say our Bwarajist patriots, 

nut have they stirred yet their little finger to. remove that curse 7 How many of these 
apostles of love and sacrince have gone to the nomerons Agraharams of Booth India still 
prohibiting the untouchables from entering their streets and preached from the street 
corners to their Brahmin brethren there that the Adi Dravida is a brother-citizen of his, 
of the same mother-land and with equal birth-rights, and that it is a sin against 
J*od and the country to forbid his entry into their streets f Let our Brahmin Swarajist 
Kiends start this preaching first and come out of it unscathed, before they expect ns 
to a^ept thf'ir profrsBions of interest and sympathy in this que^stion. Lot us leave them 
to their platform and their press : and concentrate our own action and organise it better 
“ Untonchability is no formidable obstacle to Swaraj, ** declared the President 
of the Congress of 1926. Let the Mahatma speak in reply, for this is what he has said : 
Untonchability is another hindrance to Swaraj. Its removal is just as essential for 
* attainment of Hindu-Moslem unity.** Let ns not live in the fool’s paradise 

w the Brahmin Swarajists, but carry on our battles in the way shown to us by the 
Yaikom Satyagrahis, and fighting with the irresistible force of our determination, restore 
to their liberty the millions of our suppressed brethren. 

We are not exhibiting yet towards Khaddar that unbounded enthu-iiasm characteristic 
of all recent converts to a new faith. With a non-political organisation— -the All-India 
Bpmners’ Assooiation now in charge of it— it has gone out of the field of party politics : 
and it behoves us all to promote the prodnetion and wearing of Khaddar as a sound 
economical proposition in onr present state of depression. 

Total prohibition is onr declared goal and we must reiterate, with increased emphasis, 
our demand for it both inside and outside the Legislative Council, and cultivate, at the 
same time, in the country a feeling of general repulsion against liquor among the classes 
thiTgoa?'**^*^ to it, and thus create an atmosphere helpful to our speedy attainment of 

Pnblio Services. 

about tbe unredeemed promises of England in regard to the Indianisation of 
the Civil and Military Servic<^8 of India, Dr, Butherford, in his recent book on ** Modern 
India, ' says : ** Apologists for Great Britain dishonouring her promises and agreements 
point to tbe recent recommendations of the Lee Commission . . . • • Bnt the apologists 
neglect to state that, with rare exceptions, the superior posts, the best paid appointments 
are still reserved for Britons and that Indians are excluded from administering their own 
country for no other reason than that they do not belong to the ruling race." 

** great inequality of treatment and for this lamentable denial of justice, of 

partnership and co-operation, the same apologists trnmp up the excuse ot efficiency pre- 
tending that Britons are more efficient than Indians ..... The efficiency in exploita- 
tions, in which Britons pre-eminently excel, is one of the chief causes of Indian poverty, 
and the sooner India is rid of British efficiency the sooner she will recover financially and 
morally.” 

Dewan Bahadur Krishnan Naif, m his Presidential Address at the Tanj ire Non- 
Brahmin Conference, said : If there is one clique more than another which clamours 
for appointments it is the clique consisting of tbe representatives of the European Associ- 
ation who are ever on the watoh to secure jobs for their own kith and kin.” In answer 
** Madras Mail ” asked if ever Europeans sought for jobs irrespective of 
efficiency ; and here is the reply in the wonis of ft Britisher : •* Indiant are excluded 
from ^ministering their own country for no other reason than that they do not belong to 
tne ruling race." Pretensions apart, we are all job-hunteri— our traducers mote than 
ourselves ‘ nobody need be ashamed to confess it and be frightened by the sneers of 
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iDtererted orltics engtged in the eame pnrioit though not by the same honoorable and 


neaiifl. ^ - - open 

What Dr. Bntherford wrote of Indianisation applies with equal force to the rt<*. 
Brahminisation of our public services The sooner we are rid of Brahmin efficiency iL 
will we recover politically and morally. Is this bogey of Brahmin effloi'encv 
fated ever to die f It o^aeionally disappears for a while, but struts op again, In increased 
vigour, with a change of the political or official atmosphere in its favour. 

Is there to be no end to this inequitons communal reign ? Has justice been banished 
from our benighted land f Were onr present methods of protest to prove fruitless ? Pnhlio 
opinion will not take all this humiliation lying low and will assert itself in more effec. 
tivc ways. Let the Government note that, iu denying ns our legitimate share of office ami 
power, they are pricking us at a most painful and deep seated sore in our minds and 
it is hardly necessary for me to say that they cannot do it with impunity. * 

The Staff Selection Board, which has made its contribution to the purification of the 
Pnblic Services, is proposed to be replaced by a Provit cial Commission, which will only 
be a costlier reproduction of this holy. It has been alriady proclnirofd hy an impartis' 
news agency that its constitution will 1^ non-communal, and we know what th« se w 
signify. 

This Commission will be only an additional burden to tht tax-payer without any 
corresponding advantage. At a modest calculation, it will cansc an expenditure of at Ira^t 
2 lakhs a year. Already low voices of protest are heard against, this costly appoint metit 
for making appointments ; and we hope that when the time comes, the protest would 
become loud and organised enough to nip this scheme in the bud. 

JuBticites and the Congress. 

There remains now the burning question of the day— -the question of the advisability 
of the members of onr party joining the Indian National Congress and dislodging, if 
possible, the narrow communal clique which now controls its executive. The question 
has to examined anxiously and in all its bearings. All possible developments should be 
foreseen, so far as human foresight can reach, and corresponding linos of action chalked 
out in advance. Beraember, Gentlemen, that we, Justicites, cannot afford to put our 
hands to the plough and then look back. 

The first question that confronts us in considering the problem is this : In the event 
of our joining the Congress, what is to become of our own organiration and what is to be 
our relationship to it? The easy answer that Bogg(*sts itself is that the Bouth Indian 
Liberal Federation shall stand to the non-Brahmins of this Province in the same position, 
us the All-India Muslim League occupies with reference to the Muslims, and the Hindu 
Maha Sabha with reference to the Hinting of Northern India. This analogy perhaps 
overlooks a sharp distinction. Neither the Muslim League nor the Hindu Sabba appears 
to impose any definite political faith on their members. The only tie that binils their 
members together is the allegiance to a common religion and the need for conceited 
action, whenever the interests of these religionists are threatened. On their rolls may 
at once be found the most revolutionary and the most reactionaiy ot politicians, with 
exponents of all the intermediate political faiths thrown in between these irreconcil- 
able extremes. The same is true of the uunKTous Hindu, Christian and Muslim 
communal bodies of our own Presidency, The position of our organisati n is dlffirront. 
Members of the South Indian Liberal Federation are bound to on« another not only 
by ties of common communal interests but also by a living political and social faith. 
Justice is onr Watchword— Justice political, social and economic. The main articles 
of our faith embodied in onr creed, in the proceedings of our Confederation, ami the 
pronouncements of our leaders, may be summed up in a few si'iitenccs. we toJieve 
that no form of Government can be accepted as satisfactory in our country, which dkjw 
not guarantee to every community its due share of power and ^por i;biliiy. Tro 
responsible Government which we arc after is not that counterfeit article which satisfies 
the theorist but benefits only the monopolist, but the embodiment of genuine democrac 3 ^ 
whOM benefits all the oommunltlee of the country will .qnally eD 3 ny. As 1 haw said 
before, commnnal representation is the espedient th»‘ 

Secondly, we beliese that what we call onr « Hindu j*** 

so thoroughly ont of date, and so entirely devcjd of 
menls, that it ought to-day to be more correctly described as 

It tends net towards matnal co-operstion ami tinst between J*'”’ * g” yf! 

tantnai antagonisam and distrust. Its arrangements have 
•gainst the self-respect of every oommunMy except the 

«l aU these eonditiona sinder whfch one Hinda; may by reason of the accident of Wrtb, 
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look upon hit brotber-Bindii m bii inferior. Natnxal corollaries of bis proposition are 
tbe breaking of the monopoly of a partioaiar caste to rights of priesthood| the remOTal of 
ontonobability, and other morements of a similar kind. 

In regard to the Mont-Ford Beforms, we have consistently taken the position that 
they ought to be worked for what they are worth, firstly, becanse we oonld by that means 
render to our people snob good as the reforms may yield, and secondly becanse by sncoess* 
folly working them, we conld eflectirely knock the bottom out of tbe argument of those 
who pretend to bold that India is not fit to gorern herself. 

This outline sketched of the main principles for which our Party stands enables us 
to see where we differ from the current polities of tbe Indian National Congress. Con- 
gress Entry ought not to mean freedom for the members of our party to adopt any of the 
present political principles of the Indian National Congress, which eiolate the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of our movement : nothing should be tolerated which would impair tbe 
solidarity and sanctity of our present situation, and that is happily the universal feeling 
everywhere. Safe-guards adequate for this purpose should be devised, if Congress Entry 
is resolved upon. 

One of tbe main objects for which Congress Entry is advocated is to capture the 
Congress and utilise it for the more effectual propagation of the gospel of our Party. You 
remember that wo captured tbe Legislative Council, and used it for six years as our 
instrument for tbe betterment of the people. We have been able to do a great deal by that 
means towards carrying our ideal into practice, and improving the lot of our ftlluw citi- 
aens. Why should we not, in a similar way, ask the advocates of Congress Entry, to try 
to capture tbe Indian National Congress, and utilise it as our instrument for the benefit 
of the oonntry 7 

The question is : Is it necessary 7 Is it worth while 7 The answer given by onr 
pro-entry friends is in the affirmative and tor these reasons. The first is : For more than 
a generation the best men in India have given their best to the Indian National Congress 
and have built for it a prestige and a reputation which, in spite of all the mismanagement 
and false-dealing to which it has been subjected daring recent years, still stand very 
high in India and abroad. It may be an advantage for us to capture the Congress, and 
use its name and prestige for tbe propagation of our gospel. 

The second reason is this : The Indian National Congress at the present day claims 
to be the most representative political organisation in our country. We controvert that 
point and maintain that tbe Congress has become the instrument of a clique and has 
ceased to be representative of Indian public opinion. If so, why not wc prove tbe truth 
of our contention by effective action 7 Our opponents say that we are keeping ont of 
the great National Institution because we are conscious that onr principles and opinion 
cannot win tbe acceptance of that representative organisation. Why should we not try 
and disprove this statement 7 

Tbe third argument in favour of Congress entry is this : There are a great manv 
ioatters in Indian politics which can be tackle only on an All-India basis. Finance with 
the connected question of protection, tariff, easterns and expenditnre, military and other- 
wise, is perhaps the chief of them. There are again the qaestions of Railways, of Indians 
abroad, cto. Our leaders feci handicapped in reference to these matters by the fact that 
onr organisation is only provincial. Tbe need for an All-India organisation to deal with 
these matters is felt everywhere ; and it is argued that the Indian National Congress 
being tbe most influential of the All-India organisations now in tbe field, It woukl be 
wise for ns to join that body. ** The voios of United India is scarcely heard now, thm Is 
no organ through which it can speak Is the argument of onr pro-entry friends. 

Of course, every one of these arguments is met by equally cogent coanter-agnmenta 
by the opponents of Congress entry. 

Gentlemen, whether we join tbe Congress or not, it is comparatively a minor matter. 
My one earnest desire is that we ought not to sury or do anything that is, in the least, 
likely to impair our effioienoy as a united and disciplined political party. Whatever 
the decision, let ns arrive at it nnaaimouaiy, and onoe adopted, let as carry it ont faithfully. 

Coadosion. 

Tbe day of deception is gone : we tee in the borison the dawn of a brighter and 
clearer day than we ever saw before. Tbe country has realised more clearly now that 
our political future is not to be won merely by fine phrasee or sentiments.'* The 
•'placid, pathetic contentment of the maesee,'* is getting slowly but steadily disturbed. 
There is a healthy stir in the political atmosphere everywhere. We have before os that 
•* tide in out affairs which, taken at the flood, would lead on to fortune.*' Now is the 
time foi ui to close onr rankfi^ and march united in a true spirit of sacrifice and eervioe. 
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Proceedings and Resolutions. 

1. Congress Entry Resolution. 

The Confederation reassembled on the 3 rd JULY and proceeded with reso- 
lutioas. The 6 rst resolution relating to the Congress entry ran thus 

“(a) Whereas it is desirable that for the speedy attainment of Swaraj 
steps must be taken to bring about a greater unity amongst the various political 
parties in India, and whereas certain interested persons who have converted the 
Congress in Madras into a communal organisation to the serious detriment of 
national interests, have been misrepresenting both individually and in an organised 
manner the aims and objects of the non-Brahmin movement and whereas it is 
necessary that the non- Brahmin movement must have a wider field of activity in 
order to counteract such mischievous propaganda and correctly interpret anii 
spread the ideals and objects of the movement, this Confederation give libera u» 
such of the members of the S. I. L. F. as are willing to join the Congress to do 
so. (b) This Confederation further resolves that the S. 1. L. K. shall retain its 
individuality as a separate organisation, (c) This Confederation exhorts all non* 
Brahmins to join the S. I. L. F. and to work for the uplift of the masses.” 

The resolution was moved by Mr. V, Chakkarai Chettiar. He said that after 
a considerable discussion, the Subjects Committee came to the conclusion in 
favour of Congress entry. Constitutional experts were in favour of that entry. 
The Congress was being used to the disadv'antage of the non-Brahmins, for the 
•Dower of the Congress so far as Madras was concerned lay in the hands of Brnh* 
mins. Non-Brahmins should therefore wrest that power from the hands of Brahmins 
and use the power to the advantage of non-Brahmins. 

An Amendment 

Mr T. N. Ramanathan moved the following amendment for the reason that the 
wording of the resolution did not satisfy some of the members present at the 

“Whereas it is highly necessary and desirable to bring about a 

of the non-«rahm,n whereas it is also 

propaganda and 



iSn^to loin L knKVra ^th^r si^iarorganisations to do sa 

amendment, if cmed, would n°‘ non-Brahmins loved the movment 
This Confederation clearly * to make up the differences existing 

intensely. Theobj^t f ^/^Ss W ^dXisc o? the J«s‘icejarty. 'f 
between non-Brahmins of the „.^„on-Brahmins to be menibers ^ the 

the differences were reinoved by alhwmg no jo, iheir benrft. 

Jintice Party and of the Congress, power of the Congress 

The object of the present mow XnLl from their hands. Let theie U no 

to use that power against the n®”"® . Ija large number of non-Lrahnuns 

doubt as to the success of the T^ri/vmce must prevail. It they failed in 
jmned the Congress by signmg ciwd and decide to *''®"*Jj5 

rttempt, they m«ht L^fdoubt that the 1“?““, 

Congress for ever. There wm not .** had done wonderful good no the 

sufllw in any way. The non-Btabmin movemem na« 
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country which the Congress would never produce. The non-Brahmins of this 
Presidenrpr should capture the Provincial Congress Committee first. The A. 1. C. C. 
should yield to its demand otherwise it would not be an All-India organization. He 
asked the audience to give the leaders a trial which would not cost them anything. 

Mr. Alagiriswami Naidu (Pattukettah) speaking next said that people of his 
stamp had sufficient experience of the Congress and had come out of it disgusted but 
others wanted to enter it, with a view to gain experience themselves. People of his 
^mp should continue to work for the benefit of the community of non-wahmins. 
The Justice Party should continue its work undeterred by their defeat at the last 
election. Let those, who wished to join the Congress and attain Swaraj, do so. 

Mr. V. O. Chidambaram Piltai, in supporting, said the non-Brahmins were 
the originators of the Congress. But now the power was in the hands of Brahmins. 
The present move was to get back that power. The Congress had among its 
members eminent patriots (non-Brahmins) working hard for self-government Should 
the non-Bcahmins of the Justice Party sit in deliberations with those eminent non- 
Brahmins and work for the attainment of Swaraj, the Congress could not get away 
from the idea of communal representation so long as various classes and communi- 
ties existed in India. Without any hesitation they should all join the Congress. 

Mr. J. N. Ramanathan moved to further amend his amendment by inserting 
after the words “all shades of opinion” in the amendment the words “whereas it is 
desirable that for the speedy attainment of Swaraj steps must be taken to bring 
about unity amongst the various political parties in India.” The words “while 
exhorting” should appear in the end as “and exhorts”. 

This amendment was seconded by Mr. Subramania Pillai and accepted by the 
mover of the original resolution. 

The amended amendment was then supported by Mr. Subramania Nainar 
(Sattur). He urged the necessity for joining the Congress so that the joint demand 
of the nation might be heard by their rulers. 

Mr. Dandapani Pillai next supported the amended amendment. 

The amended resolution was carried unanimously. 

Speeches by Leaders. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmugham Chetti, who was requested to speak, said that non- 
Brahmin movement was bom in Coimbatore ten years ago. Now it had grown, 
strong. During the last few years he had come to know that politicians of other 
prorinces had not a correct idea of the non-Brahmin movement and were under the 
impression that the Justice Party was based on class hatred. Truly it might be ssud 
that the Justice Party stood to remove class hatred. He was accused that he really 
belonged to the Justice Party in the garb of nationalism. Communal representation 
was accepted by the Congress. What was the Lucknow pact in respect of 
Mahoinedans ? At present there was no necessity for a separate electorate for non- 
Brahmins. Even the Mahomedans did not want separate electorate at present. The 
Congress stood for equal Justice to all and “The Hindu” received to-day expressed 
correctly the view of the Congress. Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar was not fit to be the 
Congress President as he was a class hater and he would bring forward a resolution 
before the A. I. C. C. to that effect. In conclusion, he said that the non-Brahmins 
should join the Congress in large numbers with a view to lend their support to the 
natienal demand for Swaraj. He added that he would gladly join the Justice Party. 

Dr. P. Varadarajulu next addressed the meeting. He said that the Congress 
had stood between one set of non-Brahmins and another till now, and that they had 
all become one. If this union had been effected before the election, the non- 
Brahmins would have come out victorious. Swaraj should be their goal and at the 
same time they should try to uproot the power of Brahmins. The two should go 
together. Let not Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar or anybody think that the Justice Party 
would hesitate to reject their titles before joining the Congress. He then explained 
the conduct of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar as being opposed to principles ^ the 
Congress and exhorted the audience to join hands and work for the uplift of the 
masses, the majority of whom are non-Bi^mins. In future they should fiiitcr the 
Congress just as the Swarajists entered the Council and give up class hatr^. He 
too ended his speech by saying that he would join the Justice Party, 
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Mr, T. V. Kal>^nasundara Mudaliar who next addressed the niectine said that 
noa^i^mms had been called class haters however hard they might w«>rk for the 
good of the county, wiAout class hatred. In future he woGld oall the Raia of 
Panagal ^.fhe l^der of the non-Brahmins. Great credit was due to Mr E V 
Ramaswami Naicker and others for yielding to this arrangement. 

Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker, next addressing the meeting, said that the non- 
Br^mms should work unitedly and should try to bring into their fold all non- 
Brahmms whether they be Independenu or otherwise. 


Mr. Surendranath Ai ya next addressed the meeting. 

Mr. ^ Ramaswami Mudaliar, who rose amidst cheers, said that there was some 
misapprehension that this new move might endanger the sep.-uatc entity of the South 
Indian Liberal Federation. Now the uimnimity with which the resolution had been 
passed showed that such an apprehension was unfounded and not contemplated at 
all. The Party now became more virile, and would march forward to greater glr^ s 
and success. The appeal to non-Brahmins of .all parties to join the movemer? had 
been fructified in a tangible form by the resolution being carried. The party welcomed 
those who joined the movement without the slightest reservation for the esuiblish- 
mentofthe just privileges of non-Brahmins. If the party felt that he should go 
and enter the Congress to carry out the object of the S. 1. L. F. he would do so with 
their mandate. 


2. Non-Aoceptanoe of Office. 

Dewan Bah.idur O. Thanikachellam Chettiar moved the following resolution : 

“In view of the fact that the Justice Party after having worked the system of 
diarchy for six years in this Province has found, as stated in the memoranda of its 
Ministers that it is a difficult system to work ; and in view also of the fact that it is 
impossible to carry on a diarcbic administration, if any portion of the reserve half is 
fundamentally opposed to the principles and policy of the transferred half ; and in 
view further of the fact that it has been found possible under the diarchic system to 
install in office a benami ministry which has worked no following in the Council and 
which by its unscrupulous methods has brought the administration of local self- 
government into contempt ; this confederation while approving and ratifying the 
attitude taken up by the members of the Justice Party in the Legislative Council 
declares it as its considered opinion that the Justice Party should not accept the 
responsibility of office till Provincial autonomy is conceded to the Province’*. 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. Pannirselvam and carried. 

8. No Oonfidenoe In The Governor. 

Mr. M. T. Subrahmanya Mudaliar next movcid the following resolution : — 

“Whereas by continuing in office, a Ministry, which depends for its very existence 
upon an unholy alliance with an apparent opposition and which, merely to support 
that opposition has by its unprincipled and unscrupulous acts, in reference parti* 
cularly to the detriment of local self-government jind by a gross misuse of the powers 
of nomination detrimental to the purity of the administration of local self-govern- 
ment, is bringing into contempt ; and whereas further by permitting a member 
of the £xecutive Council to abuse his position and authority to foster and strengthen 
the monopoly of public and responsible offices by a particular community which 
is already over represented and diverse similar acts ; His jExcellency the Governor 
has alienated the sympathies of the masses of the vast 1 Province, this confederatjon 
places on record its emphatic opinion that His Excellency the Governor is forfeiting 
nis claim to the confidence of the people as a just and impartial administrator of the 
Province in his charge. 

Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar in seconding the motion said that they should 
enter the protest against the manner in which the administration was earned so 
that those responsible for the administration might revise their ways. I he resolution 
expressed want of confidence in the Governor who formed a Ministry from the in- 
dependents who had no party behind them and who suffered a senes of oeicats tor 
three long months. The Governor ought to have asked the Ministers 
taken upon his shoulder the control of the transferred departments. Further, the 
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Governor, had made himself directly responsible for the maladministration of the 
Pro^nce, especially of local self-government On the reserved side, the adminis- 
tration was not in the interest of the general taxpayer. The Tuticorin Harbour, 
Mettur and Pykhara schemes were instances. His ExceLency had therefore forfd- 
ted the confidence of the public of this province in his administration. In the mat- 
ter of Judicial administration and the constitution of the judiciary, things were done 
without the slightest regard tb public opinion. 

Mr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker moved to amend the resolution so as to include 
the words “that the Governor should be recalled” and made a strong speech. But 
at the request of his friends he did not press the amendment. 

The resolution was put to the confederation and carried unanimously. 

4. Other Besolutions. 

The following resolutions were also carried : — 

“This confederation strongly condemns the action of the Government of India 
in rejecting the recommendations of the Textile Tariff Board and urges upon Govern- 
ment the imperative necessity of affording adequate protection to the Indian Mill 
Industry.” 

“Whereas grave apprehensions are entertained by the public regarding the 
propriety, tinancial and otherwise, of the schemes relating to Pykhara, Mettur and 
Tuticorin harbour and whereas further there is a general uneasiness that even in 
the actual execution of these schemes the interests of the general taxpayer are not 
adequately safeguarded, this confederation is of opinion that the Rt. Hon. the 
Secretary of State for India and the Government of India should immediately 
constitute an impartial committee to examine fully the schemes from all points of 
view and to advise the local Government thereon and that till then the working of 
the schemes should be kept in abeyance.” 

The Conference then adjourned for the day. 

5. Demand for Provinoial Autonomy. 

On the 4th JULY the following resolutions were adopted ; — “This Conference 
resolves that full provincial autonomy be granted immediately to this province and 
further resolves that the Government of India be made responsible for the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. In view of the fact that the majority of the labourers forms the non- 
Brahmin public, this Confederation is of opinion that a labour organ should, with 
ample funds, necessarily be started to ventilate their grievances. 

“It regrets that Government did not give them any adequate representation in the 
Legislative Council, local bodies, etc., in spite of their remaining in a large majority, 

“It requests Government to nominate them to places which fall vacant. 

“It desires that labour candidates should be returned unopposed in elections and 
that a non-official Mediation Board should be established to settle disputes between 
labour and capital.” 

Resolutions to give up the taking of priests on ceremonial occasions from a 
third community, on self-respect and self-help, method of worshipping god, removal 
of untouchability, wearing of khaddar were also passed. 

The confederation condemned the preponderance of Brahmins in Civil and 

{ udicial and othe/ departments, including the Secretariat and opined that Sir C. P. 
tamaswami Aivar was not the proper person to represent India at the Geneva 
Conference. The Chairman maae a few remarks congratulating the non-Brahmins 
assembled at the meeting on the great success of the Confederation. With the usual 
vote of thanks to the President, ffie volunteers, etc., the Confederation came to a 
close. 
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The Bombay Non-Brahmin Oonferenoe. 

Non-Brahmin Conference opened ai Bombay on the 

Si'ThfS''- “• ''• ““ 

Mr. DALVI made out a vigorous plea against the proposal to enter the Conirrcss. 
The policy of the Swarajists, he declared, was the policy of the Congress. ^ The 
Congressmen wanted to destroy Dyarchy and restore Bureaucracy mid u, do away 
with comi^nal repre^ntation whether in the legislative bodies or in the public 
services. He asked the Non- Brahmins llrat the present-day ideal of the Congress 
ws« in consonance with their idea^ They should not be enamoured of Congn ess- 
^try. Were they going to kill their own institution and join hands with the 
Congressmen, in order to destroy the Constitution under which they had achiev ed so 
much for the benefit of the agricultural and working classes ? 

Nothing, Mr. Dalvi continued, would be more unwise and suicidal ilian to ilv : ; 
of entering the Congress, at the present juncture, when the Statutory Coinn >ion 
was imminent. Non-Brahmins should strive to obtain rejircsentaiion on the Commis- 
sion and put forward their demands before it was appointed, riicrc was no use 
creating breaches in Non- Brahmin ranks on points like Congress-entry at a lime 
when unity was essential to secure a hearing at the hands of the Commission, 
Further, the conditions which necessitated the distiualificaiion imposed on mcmheis 
of the Non-Brahmin Party against joining other organisations, had not in any 
way changed. He did not find anything attractive in the Congress, which, in the 
words of its prospective Ihesident, was one vast camp of warring communal factions, 
bent on destroying each other. Did the Non- Brahmins want to add one more 
warring camp to those already existing in it ? 


Turning to the Coimbatore resolutions, the Chairman thought that the Madras 
Non-Brahmins forgot that they formed a part and parcel of the All-India Non- 
Brahmin Party and that they should consult the other members of that party before 
taking action entailing grav^e jind serious consequences. Looked at from any point 
of view, he could not recommend to the Bombay Non-Brahmins, the action of their 
Madras brethren, unless the former wished to be blind imitators. 

Continuing, Mr. Dalvi said that the reasons given for the Madras Non- Brahmins* 
decision, were that dyarchy had failed and that the ( fovernor had acted on the 
advice of some high officer in not oflferinjj the Ministerships to the Justice Party. It 
was difficult to understand, said Mr. Dalvi, why, when the knowledge of the failure 
of dyarchy had dawned on the Madras Non-Brahmins, they went to the polls as 
constitutionalists, saying they had been able to work dyarchy successfully and had 
many schemes on hand to carry through, if they were retiiincd to power. The 
defective nature of dyarchy could not, therefore, be the real cause of the Coimbatore 
decision of the Justice Parly. 

As regards the ground that His Excellency did not offer ministerial posts to the 
Justice Party, all that he knew was that His Excellency had no other alternative but 
to ask the Independent Party to form a Ministry, which they could do as they had 
the indirect support of the Congress Party members. That was pcrfcclly cons- 
titutional. Under the Constitution, His Excellency was bound to choose Mmisters 
from the party which could run dyarchy ; and Non-Brahmins, as constitutionalists, 
could not have any grudge against those who acted equally constitutionally. 


Beeolations. 

On the 28th AUGUST there was a full attendance of delegates when the 
Conference reassembled, at 10 with Mr. Dalvi m the chair. 

The Subjects Committee had just risen after a dts^ssion of the 

main proposition before the Conference, Mr. A. Raniaswam. tafang a 

prominent part in it and explaining the circumstances which , 

taken by the Madras Non-Brahmins. Mr. Mudaliar endeavoured a so to counteract 
theleadgivenby the President against the proposal to enter the Congress, but the 
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Committee eventually rejected the proposal by 12 to 10 votes ; 'and the principal 
resolution before the open Conference therefore took the following shape : — 

^‘Taking into consideration the peculiar concUtions of the Non-Brahmin party 
and the Indian National Congress in Bombay, the Conference is of opinion 
that it is not at all desirable for the Party to join the Indian National Congress 
nor is it advisable for the members of the party to join that body/’ 

In moving the resolution, Mr. D. W. Rawoot declared that the Congress was 
so disorganised that it would be worse than useless to form a part of it. By doing so, 
the Non-Brahmins would succeed in denying themselves the opportunities they had of 
serving the country through the Councils and the Cabinets. 

M. K. S. Gupta in seconding, asked why the Non-Brahmins should enter a 
body whose ideals and methods were as vague as could be. 

MR. VICHARE’S AMENDMENT 

Mr. Vichare opposed ;thc resolution, in a speech which was enthusiastically 
received. He declared that the opposition to entry into the Congress was engineered 
bv interested leaders, who were afraid that their influence might be lost, as the result 
of such a step. He proposed an amendment, to the effect, that the Conference had 
no ejection to individual members of the party being members of the Congress also. 

The supporters of the amendment were given in equally enthusiastic hearing. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Ex-Minister, explained that what the amendment sought 
to convey was implied in the original resolution, which, he said, while prohibiting the 
party from joining the congress left it open to individual members to do so, if they 
chose. 

This interpretation opened an avenue for compromise between the section suppor- 
ting the resolution and the amendments. 

COMPROMISE RESOLUTION CARRIED 

Accordingly, a short informal discussion was held, Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
participating, and as a result the following compromise resolution was agreed to : 

“Taking into consideration the peculiar conditions of the Non-Brahmin party and 
the Indian National Congress in Bombay, this Conference is of opinion that it is not 
desirable for the party to join the Congress, nor is it advisable for the members of 
the party to join itj provided that any member who thinks he can further the party’s 
cause better thereby, may do so.” 

The resolution was put and carried with acclamation. 

The second resolution accepted Mr. B. V. Jadhav as the Leader, and Rao- 
Bahadur Kambli as the Deputy Leader of the Non-Brahmin Party in Bombay; while a 
third suggested measures for the strengthening of the party organisation. 

After adopting these resolutions, the conference dispersed. 


The Indian Christian Conference. 


The fourteenth Session of the All India Christian Conference met at Allahabad 
on the 30th DECEMBER 1927. The President Mr. B. L. Rallia Ram of Lahore, 
in the course of his address said : — 

Chairman of the Reception Committee and brother delegates,-— It is hardly 
necessary for me to reiterate what has been repeatedly said in previous years that 
we, as an Indian Christian community, share all the high and noble ideals and 
aspirations that India’s sons and daughters have for their motherland. In fto way 
do we lag behind in our loyalty and patriotism to our country and in no way do we 
deetre to keep ourselves aloof from the main currents of our national life and its 
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a. 1 ^ aull some Ol 0«r ^ V ure 

regard ourselves as Indians, or that we are not^^Hotir 

and present history. In the list of illustrious centirmln simply ignore our past 

deliberation of this gathering during the paster 2 vTaJl 

which is not of Indian origin. ^ y rs you will hardly meet a name 


MISS MAYO*S ATTACK 

Ordinarily no useful purpose would be served hv refi^rrmcr : » l-- *u • e 
India* as inany voices have been raised from both the pressman d 
the platform agains some of the insinuations contained in this publication It&ecn 
contended and that also by at least one person of importance that the publication of 
this book IS a part ^oHhe missionary propaganda. It therefore becomes necessary 
to make some reierence to this unpleasant subject, specially as it teaches us a ^ • 
other lessons. 

The accusation that this book has been written at the insticalion of CtinsUan 
missionaiy interests is baseless and unfounded. The National Christian Council as 
representing all the important churches and missions in this country has autliori- 
tatively denied this charge and has in clear terms disapproved and condemned the 
book. 


The accusation is a w^arning to those of our missionary friends who are still in 
the habit of laying emphasis on and exaggerating some of the dark and evil aspects 
of India^ life for the purpose of their piopaganda in the ‘homeland.* There was a time 
when this was common occurrence, but we have every reason to bclie\<5 that there 
has been more or less a complete change of heart in this matter and a great majority 
of our missionary friends have changed their angle of vision entirely so that there is 
now more and more appreciation on their part of the beautiful and worthy elements in 
Indian culture and life. The Indian Christians at any rate do not stand for such 
propaganda which is calculated to bring India into contempt, and have on many 
occasions openly condemned it. On the whole this attitude has been supported by 
our missionary friends, though there are still cases where dubious methods are utilised, 
but the sooner such methods are given up the better for all concerned. 

The gieatest defect of this book lies in the argument whereby it is sought to make 
political deductions from social conditions and social evils. If the book had been 
written purely with a view to draw attention to some of the glaring evils of social life 
in India, there would have been no need of drawing conclusion for political purposes, 
neither would there have been any necessity for indulging in such grossly exaggerated 
generalisations and mis-statements as the book contains. The basic conception of the 
book is wrong. 


THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM 


An impoitant question which is still pending solution and has a vital bearing 
on our future is that of inter-communal relationships. Nothing has so much shattered 
our faith in our future and dimmed our hopes as the unabated continunce of mutual 
distrust between the two largest communities. Though the third community in India 
in numbers, we are comparatively a minor and a small factor. It would be pre- 
sumptuous on our part to make bold suggestions to the older communities. We have 
watched with the keenest disappointment the failure of all Unity Conferences and of 
all attempts at peace and the settlement of differences.If this problem is incapable of 
solution, then it may be humbly submitted that our demands for se'i-govemment and 
Swaraj are a mere dream and chimera. There is a tendency in some quarters to lay 
the entire blame on the Government. The Government, like all other human insti- 
tution, is open to all the temptations and foibles to which the human mind is prone. 
It will therefore not be surprising if certain of its officials take advantage of this weak- 
ness in our national life, but 1 fail to understand why we should worry or bother about 
the Government while the matter primarily concerns ourselves. It behoves us first of 
all to search our own minds and hearts, before we absolve ourselves of our duty in 
tWs connection and before we place the responsibility of blame on other shoulders 
It would appear from the abortive Unity Conference at Simla, that there was con- 
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vfiderable diSerence of opinion as to the causes of conflict between the two ^reat 
communities. There are some who maintain that the causes, are matnl^r political^ 
while others hold that they are chiefly to be found in the domain of reli^on, while 
stitl others relegate them to the economic sphere. This only shows that they are so 
complex and intricate, that it is difficult to make a simple authoritative analysis. It 
might be of real advantage, if a study of the problem could be made by a group of 
persons well versed in the art ol sciendflc research in problems whose ramiflcations 
are found in as varied spheres as religion, economics and politics. The system of 
dyarchy and the formula for responsible self-government were evolved by a method 
of group study undertaken by a larger number of persons interested in the problem 
under expert guidance. If a similar study could be undertaken of the communal 
problem it would undoubtedly be very valuable. If groups for the study of this moment- 
ous problem could be organised throughout the country under the machinery provi- 
ded for sifting of the materials and for re-discussions of the issues that emerge, it 
would then be possible unless the malady is incurable, which I for one refuse to 
believe, to submit the conclusions to competent doctors for their diagnosis and 
proposals for remedial measures. 

THE SIMON COMMISSION. 

Now I come to another important matter that must receive your best thought 
at this Conference. What is to be our attitude towards the forthcoming “Simon 
Commission on the Reforms.” Have we anything to place before it, or do we at all 
desire to appear before it ? The most important issue to be raised is that of India’s 
constitutional advance towards the goal of complete responsible government on 
Dominion lines. It is an issue which 1 feel myself incompetent to discuss at great 
length. It might well be left to our National leaders of the various schools of thought 
to discuss between themselves, to arrive at a common mind and then to place it 
before the Commission on behalf of the United Nation, if such a contingency is within 
the rage of practical politics. But we may well turn our attention to that aspect of 
the matter which concerns us more closely in this Conference, namely immediate future 
constitution of India. 

Before I go any further the question of our attitude towards the proposal of 
boycotting the Commision may be raised. Like all our countrymen we are disap- 
pointed by and resent the non-inclusion of Indians in the proposed Commission. We 
maintain equally with them that the theroy underlying the decision is basically wrong. 
The object of the proposed boycott is not quite clear. Is it a method of protest 
against what is regarded as a wrong done to India, or is it a political weapon to be 
used for securing political progress ? There needs to be clearer thinking on this issue. 
It needs to be remembered that Indian opinion has not altogether been eliminated, 
since provision has been made for it to have its voice heard at more than one stage of 
the enquiry. Let us hope that a very great deal of serious and even heart-searching 
consideration will be given to the subject before any leap is taken. Mere resentment 
at a certain action, however deep and strong it may be, cannot be sufficient justi- 
fication for adopting extreme measures specially if they are of a negative nature. 

COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION 

We have repeatedly declared that we are against communal representation, at 
least through separate electorates. Personally 1 belong to that school of thought 
whch regards communal representation in any form as vicious and harmful to the l^st 
interest of the nation. There are, however, a majority of our co-religionists who 
consider that the time has not yet come for the complete abolition of communal 
inteiests in our civic bodies. As a community we are now agreed that at any rate we 
desire representation through joint electorates. For the last three years the All^ndia 
Conference of Indian Christians has announced this to be our deliberate policy. Jhe 
United Provinces Provincial Indian Christian Association, which was in favour of 
separate electorates last year, has this year veered round and accepted prindple 
of joint electorates. Last year the A|Mnffia Conference met at Madjas, where out 
community has 5 seats by separate electorate. Even there the matority was in iavwr 
of representation through joint electorates. It is clear, therefore, mat we are uni||d, 
or at least have a considerable majority m favour of representation thrown 
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** clear therefore, that we are united, or at least have a conside* 
favour of asking for the reservatioa of seats in a system of joint 


The System of Nominations. 

^ There is always a sdgma attached to the nominated seats. Apart from this, 
in making nommati<ms the eyes of the Government are always on the balance o? 
the voting power in the Councils and therefore, in selecting their men for nomination, 
political considerations do come in which are not healthy from the point of x iew of 
a community which can for all practical purposes only be represented through that 
channel. It is an open secret that, in certain c.ascs when making nominations, the 
heads of the principal governments consult the would-be ministers who naturally 
desire to consolidate their position in the councils by increasing the number of xhtfv 
own supporters. The nominated members thus become the nominees o^ Me 
Government rather than the representatives of the community which they r »up- 
posed to represent. Only a person who is independent of all outside influences can 
be a worthy representative of our community. He should not always feci it his 
duty to go to the Government Lobby, nor should he feel shy of it, because the 
popular cry outside the legislatures demands otherwise. Wc do not want men of 
extreme views on either side. An Indian Christian must in every case follow the 
dictates of his conscience and should weigh and value every issue primarily from 
the moral point of view. Only then will there be any justification for our representa- 
tion. Only then will we have a real part to play in moulding the future destinies of 
our country. 

Resolutions Passed. 

Resolutions were passed supporting temperance and welcoming the formation 
of the Prohibition League and urging that steps be taken to encourage young men 
to qualify for commercial and technical and agricultural careers, and urging the 
Government to recruit Indian Christians for the regular Indian Army. 

On the next day, the 31st DECEMBER, a number of resolutions were passed 
by the Conference. Among them was a resolution condemning Miss Mayo’s 
book ; but the Conference was of opinion that it should constitute a call to service 
on the part of Indians. 

The Conference deplored the unhappy state of communal tension and reiterated 
its belief in joint electorates. 

Dealing with the Statutary Commission, the Conference condemned the non- 
inclusion of Indians ; but urged the country to carefully consider whether the best 
interests of the nation were not likely to be seriously piejudiccd by following a 
policy of boycott. It pleaded for higher and more adequate status for the legisla- 
tive committee and urged the national leaders to draw up a constructive and practi- 
cable constitution and submit it to the Commission. 


The All India Ehilafat Oonferenee. 

The All-India Khilafat Conference assembled on the .?Slh DECEMBER in 
the forenoon in the Congress pavilion Madras, Moulvi Md. Shaft presiding. Among 
those present were the Ali Brothers, Mr. Yakub Hassan, Dr. Abdur Rahman and 
Moulvi Abdul Bari, M.L.C. 

Dr. Kitchlew had sent a telegram expressing inability to attend on account of 
his presence being required at Calcutta, but urging the Conference to boycott the 
Simon Commission and to frame a national constitution. Dr. Syed Mahmud and 

other Moslem leaders had also sent messages of sympathy. 

Moulvi Murtuza, M.L. A., then delivered his welcome address, m the course of 
which he pleaded for boycott of the Simon Commission, which he characterised as 
a wanton affront to India and Indian Moslem public opinion and also emphasised 
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the need for a national constitution. He also pleaded for Hindu-Moslem unity and 
the Calcutta proposals for Hindu-Musalman settlement 

Moulvi Md. ShaB, M.L.A, who was then formally elected to the Chair amidst 
cries of “Alla-ho-Akbar,” delivered his Urdu speech pleadintjf for co-operation of 
his co-religionists in boycotting the Royal Commission on the Reforms. The Presi- 
dent was against the acceptance of Legislative Committees, which, he remarked, 
was calculated to demoralise Indian life and lower its tone besides vitally affecting 
their best and national interests. 

Moulvi ShaB prefaced his address with a plea for keeping the Khilafat Com- 
mittees alive. He opined that Mahomedans would be committing a folly if they 
should say that unless a settlement was arrived at in regard to their social and poli- 
tical rights, they should desist from boycott of the Simon Commission. Certainly 
this was no time to talk of settlements. 

He then welcomed the visit of the King of Afghanistan and supported His 
Majesty’s suggestion of an Asiatic League. 

The conference then adjourned to reassemble in the night when Moulvi ShaB 
moved from the chair a resolution of condolence at the death of Zaglul 
Pasha, whose demise, the motion added, was a great loss to the dependent Eastern 
nations. 

Moulvi Shaukat All in moving the next resolution thanking the King of Afgha- 
nistan for receiving an address from the Khilafat Committee declared that His 
Majesty was going to Europe to gain knowledge and experience with a view to start 
an Asiatic League and wished him success. 

On a motion of Moulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib M.L.A. the Conference passed a 
resolution approving the Delhi proposals put forth by the Muslim Party of India and 
approved ot by the A. I. C. C. at Bombay and also approving of the Calcutta unity 
proposals in the direction of establishing Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Mr. Shuaib Quraishi in supporting the resolution explained the scope of the 
Calcutta unity proposals. He stated that dominance of the British over India is 
solely due to the discord that is prevailing between the two great communities of 
India. He continued that the moment the two communities unite and recognise and 
respect each other’s rights and privileges that moment India wins Swaraj. The Con- 
ference then dissolved. 


The Oaloutta Khilafat Oonferenoe. 

Presiding over the Khilafat Conference at Town Hall, Calcutta on the 
2 1 St AUGUST, Maulana MahomedAli sounded a note of warning on the question 
of Music before Mosques. 

The Maulana said that he was prepared, in the common interest of the country 
and national development, even to concede this to the Hindus ; for he knew that 
when the Moslem really concentrated on his prayers, no music and no beating of 
drums could disturb him. But, he could not tolerate any insult to the Holy 
Prophet He strongly criticised the speech of Dr. Moonji, who had stated that the 
sword of the Mahomedans had turned the Hindu countries into Mahomedan 
countries. It was the spirit of Islam, he emphasised, that conquered India, Afghanis- 
tan, Baluchistan and Persia. Islam spread on account of the truth in it 

The Moulana asserted that it was a foolish idea for the Hindus to think of 
driving the Mahomedans out ; and concluded that there was only one ideal for the 
Moslems in India. That was mutual understanding of each other, a spirit of mutual 
toleration. 

Maulana Mahomed All explained in what relationship the Mussalmans stood to 
their Prophe^ and discussed the draft of the new law that he had prepared and 
sent to the Viceroy, trusting that the Government of India would take steps to have 
it enacted during the current session of the Assembly. As for himself, he said^ he 
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would aot^k recess from any court of law. For the sake of freeing India from 
timidoniy heu’ould put up with many things from the Hindu. But if the cup of his 
patiei^e overflowed and if he found Kajpai publishing again anything so \*ite as his 
pamphlet Kangila Rasul, he would go ana throttle him or lose his own liU in the 
attempt. This was not as the “Mahratta” said, due to any homicidal wave. Why 
did Lord Knshna call upon Arjun to fight in Kurukshetra ? Did he want Ariun 
to be drowned by a homicidal wave ? If Krishna could call upon Arjun to fight his 
would not be a homicidal wave that would compel him to 
take the life of a Hindu brother who wantonly reviled the I’rophct. Dr. Moonjc, in 
spite of his love of the cult of bomb and pistol and of lathi, would take shelter under 
the axiom “Ahimsa Paramodhai ma.” Vet, the “Mahratta** thought that he (the 
speaker) had been carried away by a homicidal wave, when he said that he would 
throttle Rajpai if he repeated his offence. 

Concluding, the JViaulana said that he would ask Moslems not to resort to vio- 
lence. If however they refused to follow his lead and were dcici mined to fi*:’.;;, it 
was foolish to issue a declaration of w'ar ever)' day without making any pr<*;M utions 
for defence. The true defence of Mussalmans consisted in organising liicmsclves 
on the lines of Islam, and by becoming independent of others, so far, at least, as 
food and clothing were concerned. He did not preach boycott of Hindus ; but the 
poverty of Mussalmans must be removed. And if the Muslims opened grain and 
cloth shops, many a poor man of their community would be able to earn enough to 
feed himself and his family, instead of becoming a vagrant or a Cioonda or even 
selling himself to Shuddhi missionaries. He asked the young men to form them- 
selves into a body of volunteers to carry out this pi ogrunnne, and to help the poor 
and needy in times of distress. This was the true preparation for war ; but, instead 
of preparing themselves on these lines, Mussalmans accepted the leadeiship of those 
who issued declarations of war every day which cost them nothing, but cost the 
community only too much. 

Resolutiona 


The Conference passed a resolution expressing dissatisfaction at the judgment 
delivered in the “Rangila Rasul" case and recommended that the law be enacted to 
make punishable publication of any slanders against Prophets and Saints. 

In the opinion of the Conference the bill drafted by Maulana Mohamed AU 
was necessary and adequate for the purpose and that the Government should take 
steps to enact it and bring it into force as a law of the land us soon as possible. 

The Conference passed another resolution to the ellecl that the Conference re- 
gretfully invited the attention of the Hindu community as their fellow countrymen 
to the new situation that had manifested itself during the last five years, in particular 
during the period commencing from the regrettable incidents that took place in 
Calcutta and latest, at Betiah, where murder and rapine had been the order of the 
day. These went to prove that a large section of their fellow countrymen were day 
and night planning and preparing for organised action in attacking Moslems when- 
ever opportunity presented itself in order to cow' them down. 'Phe Conference con- 
sidered it to be its duty to give warning to their fellow countrymeir that the only 
result of such activities would, throughout India, lead the two communities to stand 
face to face prepared for a civil war. 

In the opinion of the Conference the responsibility for such a disastrous fratri- 
cidal struggle would be their fellow countrymcn*s and the losses that the mother 
country would sustain w'ould prove fatal to the nation. At the same time the confer- 
ence considered it to be its duty to warn the Mahomedans against being too readily 
orovoked smee breach of the peace, and disorder that followed, came m the way of 
Hicir real spiritual aud temporal progress. On the other hand they should concentrate 
their attention on reforming their religious, economic and educational conditions. 

The Conference was also of the opinion that the Government too was not 
■ all thev should to put a stop to the communal riots and the Conference warned the 
Government that they would have to bear the consequence of their present inacUon. 



^iie All India Elindil Mahasablut 

The special session of the All India Hindu Maha Sabha met at the Congress 
Paadal Madras, On the 29th DECEMBER at 2. p. m. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya presiding. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar in proposing Pandit Malaviya to the presidential chair 
said that Pandit Malaviya had m^e the Hindu Sabha movement his own. The 
Sabha was a power in Northen India Panditji is the leader of the Sanatana Hinduism. 
H^ the speaker, considered that the accession of the Panditji to the presidentship of 
this session was the removal of untouchabifity from this province. The removal of 
untouchability could not be done by legislation or by the Congress. The Hindu 
Sabha alone could do it The Panditji had helped a good deal in the National 
Congress to find a solution for the Hindu-Moslem problem. The Sabha was not 
antagonistic to Mahomedan interest. No one was better fitted to occupy the 

P residential chair than Panditji. He, the speaker, was sorry to announce the death of 
lakim Ajmal Khan who had been ill for some time past. The A. I. C. C. passed a 
resolution of condolence this morning. A similar resolution would, he said, be passed 
here also. Hakim Ajmal Khan had laboured hard to bring about the Hindu-Moslem 
unity. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. C. V. Venkatramana Iyengar, supported by 
Kumar Oangananda Sinha and carried with acclamation. 

Pandit MALAVIYA then addressed the Conference first in Hindi and then in 
English. He explained the objects of the Sabha and appealed to all sections of the 
Hindus to be united. 

PANDIT MALAVIYA’S ADDRESS 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am very deeply grateful to you for having elected me to 
preside over this special session of the Hindu Mahasabha. I take this opportunity to 
put before you some of the ideals which the Hindu Mahasabha has for its existence 
and to ask to cooperate in carrying out these ideals. I wish you to remember that 
this Hindu Mahasabha was never brought into existence as a communal organisation 
to fight against any community. It is national to the core. Nationalism is as much 
the creed of the Hindu Mahasabha as Hinduism itself. The main objects of the 
babha are ( a ) to promote greater union and solidarity among all the section of the 
Hindu community and to unify them closely as parts of one organic whole and 
( b ) to promote good feelings between the Hindus and other communities in India 
and to act in a friendly way with them with a view to the attainment of a united self- 
governing Indian nation. You will see from these o^ects that they are not anti- 
national but entirely consistent with the national aim. Ever since its inception up to 
date, not a single resolution has been passed by this Sabha which any reasonable 
man who has any sense of nationalism in him can take exception to. India is the 
home of the various communities, and Hinduism teaches you to pray for the 
prosperity and well-being of all the communities, not of one particular community 
alone. You should act in such a manner as to create harmony between the various 
communities which will lead the country to a position of power and prosperity. The 
Hindu Mahasabha does not ask you to exercise your political rights but it tells you 
what you should do in matters of a socio-religious character. The Hindus are asked 
to look after the education of their children under the Hindu faith just as Christians 
are looking after the education of their children under the Christian faith and the 
Mahomedans under the Muslim faith. The Hindus are also asked to look after 
their own classes of worship in temples. Are not Christian missionaries in India 
labouring in different fields for the benefit of the people of this country although 
thev are foreigners. The Mussulman preacher ( Mullah ) considers it his duty to 
make the principles of his religion known not only to Muslims but also to Non'* 
Muslims so that, they may, if convinced, adopt the Muslim faith. The Christian 
missionary does the same thing. You do not expect the Mahomedan Mullah or the 
Christian missionary to look after the Hindu religion. Therefore the Hindus 
should have their own organisation to look after their socio-relimous matters* This 
U what the great Sri SanWacharya and Sri Ramanujacharya did. Since the advent 
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Brahmin-Non-Brahmm, does not find any place in the sShasiras. Our daily naiional 
prayer IS that all men to whatever community they may belong; should jUniribh <m 
tms earth, 1 appeal to you, Ihiihmins .and Non-Uralinilns, to desist fiom tbis 
unsastraic attitude and re-establish brotherly fecliuj' towards one another. If you 
cannot give up this quarrel, you can never attain freedom and liberty. Your 
communal controversy has resulted in making you look like a fiock of sheen without 
a shepherd. 

Coming to the question of untouchables I am auarc that Madias has made 
great progress in recent years in this respect, but there yet le.-imiiis more lt» be 
achieved especially in the matter of the entry of the so-called untouchables into 
temples for worship. Every man has got a right to worship (;od. I appeal to 
you to remove this disability and the Mahasiibha has this q*esiion of the removal of 
untouchability as one of its objects. In Benares, untouchables freely cntci the 
temple of Viswanath and worship God. In the Kama mandir at Ayodhya, the 
Mahant has not the least objection to the untouchables enteiing the Mandir. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


I. HAKIM AJMAL KHAN*S DEATH 

The condolence resolution touchint' the death of Hakim Ajmal Khan was put 
from the chair and carried : — “The Hindu Sabha places on record its profound 
sense of loss which the country has sustained in the sad and sudden death of Hakim 
Ajmal Khan whose services to the country in the field of medicine and politics are 
too well known to require a mention and offers its deep sympathy to his son Hakim 
Mahomed Jamial Khan and other members of his family’*. 

2. BOYCOTT OF THE SIMON COMMISSION 

The following resolution regarding the boycott of the Simon Commission was 
moved by Mr. C. V^ijiarghavachariar, duly seconded and supported and carried. 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha in this special session assembled records in consonance 
with the strong general feeling of the country its emphatic condemnation of Govern- 
ment in the matter of appointment of the Statutory Commission in violation of the 
fundamental rights of self-determination and self-government of the pctiplc of this 
country and inliefiancc of their demands in this connection and is of opinion that 
this action of the Government ii» a violation of the promises and pledges made from 
time to tome especially during the great war in appreciation of the g^reat service and 
immense sacrifices made by this country in the hour of the peril of the Empire and as 
>ttch it is nothing short of studied insult to the nation. The Hmdu Maha hahbaf 
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therefore, in association with the Indian National Congress aad other bodies calls 
upon the people to boycott the Commission at every stage and at every manner”. 

The following resolutions were then adopted by the Sabha after which the 
special session came to a close. 

3. SWARAJ CONSTITUTION 

^*The Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that a suitable draft constitution for the 
self*government of India would be framed in consultation with the Congress and 
other important bodies in accordance with the folowing basic principles” : — 

“i. Responsible Government of the unitary type like that of Great Britain with 
provincial ana local governments deriving the power from the central government.”; 

‘*2. The Sovereign Indian States and the Central Government of India forming 
a Federal Union.” 

“3. Universal and uniform franchise on non-communal and national basis with 
joint electorate under laws and regulations prescribing qualifications based on 
education, property etc. etc.” 

4. THANKS TO H. M. THE KING OF AFGHANISTAN 

‘That the Hindu Mahasabha tenders its respectful and profound thanks to his 
Mmesty King Amanulla of Afghanistan for the very kindly regard shown by him 
to Hindu religious feelings in the matter of respect for the cow and for the advice 
which he was pleased to give to the Mussalmans of Hindustan to respect Hindu 
sentiments in this matter”. 


5. cow PROTECTION 

“That having regard to the fact that : — (a) from time immemorial Hindus have 
held the cow in great reverence and that the slaughter of the cow deeply wounds 
their religious feelings and that their religion enjoins upon them the duty of 
protecting a cow at all costs ; (b) that Islam does not enjoin as a duty upon its 
followers to offer a cow as a sacrifice, (c) that out of regard for Hindu feelings 
several Muslim rulers of India prohibited cow-slaughter in India ; (d) that a 
departure from this practice has been a source of frequent deplorable quarrels and 
riots in India in which Mussalmans’ and Hindus’ lives have been lost, and with a 
view to remove this great and long lasting cause of dissension between the two 
communities, the Hindu Mahasabha makes an earnest appeal to all Indian 
Mussalmans to stop cow slaughter either for the purpose of sacrifice or food and 
thereby promote lasting goodwill and national harmony between the two great 
communities”. 

6. MUSIC BEFORE MOSQUES 

“The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon its Working Committee to ascertain from the 
accredited leaders of the Muslim community what reasonable rules they desire the 
Hindus to observe in the matter of playing of music before mosques and to use its 
utmost endeavour to persuade the Hindus in all parts of the country to meet their 
wishes’*. 


The Andhra Provincial Conference 

The Andhra Provincial Conference commenced its session at Anantapur under 
the presidency of Mr. D. Naravana Rasa on the 12th NOVEMBER 1927. After 
Mr. C. Obireddi has delivered nis welcome address, the President delivered his 
interesting address in Telugu. The following is the text 

I thank you very much for the kind and generous feelings with which you chose 
me as the President of this Conference. 

Last year, when we met at Ellore, it was our lot to bemoan the loss of Maddi 
Radhakrishnayya. To-day we have to recall, with grief, the untimely loss of a cul- 
tured soul, dedicated to a life of service mi sacrifice, the sad bereavement of Sn- 
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the name of public interest} supported Council entry ^ 

COUNCIL PROGRAMME 



councils, as staunch lovers of freedom, we eschewed the Councils. Wc worked 
heart and soul amidst our people. 

When the Congiess boycotted the Councils, job hunters, self-seeking sycophants 
got easy entry into the Councils. They became the prop to the (loveminenl in 
fettering the true patriotic sons of our motherland. 'Fhey became one with the 
bureaucracy. The noble service and self-sacrifice of all the mighty patriots under 
Mahatmajrs leadership sank into the dust. 

. Justice, Libeml and Independent and other parties had not joined hands 

with the Government, discrediting the Congress resolutions, we would even as early 
3.S 1921, have reached the goal of our political aspirations. Desabandhu Das, too, 
then pointed out that if the loyalists were not ousted out of the Councils, the impedi- 
ments to the attainment of Swaraj would still be there. 

But it should be said to the credit of our Desabandhu, that by his self-sacrificing 
spirit, and organising capacity he brought about the paralysis of the legislatures, in 
Bengal and Central provinces. Diarchy licked the dust. Even Lord Birkenhead, 
lying aside the cloak of official reticence and prestige, tried to come to terms with 
Das. But, what of all that ? 

The leader was lost and the following became divided. 

In 1925, the Cawnpore Congress took the responsibility to lead the nation and 
Hood the Councils with Swarajists. We, as Congressmen, bowed down l>cfoie the 
Congress mandate. Congressmen could secure a majority in no Legislative 
Council. Even then, the Swarajists, in the Bengal Council, put down the diarchy. 
As for our Madras Council, we are ashamed to own our failure to maintain our 
prestige. 

“Work out the reforms’* some say. But Reforms give no jcopc of freedom 
and are inadequate. How are we to swim in a dish of water ? 

Council-entry can be made use of only to bring out the evil nature of this 
Government. It can be made use of, to check anti-nationalistic hangers on— of the 
Government — gaining ground in the Councils. It can even be made use of to 
paralyse the power of the Government. The innate force of the people must come 
out if victory is to be gained in the fight for freedom. It is to clear the way for the 
free play and evolution of the national forces that ive should make use of this 
Council entry. If we can focus the public opinion as in the year 1921 it is proper 
that we should boycott the councils in toto. Failing that let us adopt the policy of 
vacating the council seats, retaining our claims therefor at the same time. But wc 
should not direct the Congress to the condition obtaining in 1919. 

THE ROYAL COMMISSION 

It is a pity our love of freedom, instead of striding ahead, is declining. Wc 
still look up to the Government. Should we not with one voke proclaim that our 
future is in our own hands ? It is an illusion and a dream that the British would 
of their own accord, grant our freedom. They will not apply the principle of self- 
determination to the Indian nation. Whatever be the personnel of the Commission 
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*^be they all Indians, be they all Englishmen, be they all good men or bad,— th^ 
are not the men to decide the fitness or unfitness of India for Swaraj. 

A Congress, that rejected the Reform Act as unsatisfactory^ ca Jiot welcome 
Jthe Royal Commission empanelled as per the provisions of the said Act. Who has 
empowered the Britishers to test our fitness for Swaraj ? If they are the self-appoin- 
ted trustees of this land they may say so. But India will not accept them. 

As Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman put it “Good Government is no substitute 
for self-government.” Even supposing that we submit ourselves to these periodical 
examination of the British, do you ever hope, to be pronounced by them as fit for 
self-government ? 

How can we learn swimming without getting into water ? We should not give 
any evidence before the Commission. It would be an open admission of our 
unfitness to judge and rule. 

MISS MAYORS BOOK 

We are on the one hand proclaimed, all over the world, as a barbarous nation, 
unfit for Swaraj and on the other hand Commissions are deputed to test our fitness. 
The book of Miss Mayo is a tissue of lies. Our social and political life is disfigured 
and presented to the world in a distorted manner. It is stated that she was paid and 
remunerated for this slander, and that 5,000 books were freely distributed among 
the members of Parliament. In the face of these events, is it possible to believe that 
the Royal Commission would judge things with an unbiassed and generous view ? 
Never. Never for all the world ! All the interviews of the Viceroy and local satraps 
are only several scenes of this drama. Is it not then our duty to boycott this 
Commission. Just as the Milner Commission was boycotted by Egypt so shall 
India teach this Commission a moral lesson. 

DEMAND FOR UNITY 

The Hindu-Muslim quarrels are a blot on the nation. If both extremists and 
Moderates join hands and boycott the Commission, it is understood that the 
Government intends to pat on the shoulders of Communalists and take them into 
their fold. There is nothing surprising in this. Just as the communities came to a 
harmonious understanding in the matter of electoral representation, so also they 
shall even in the matter of cow slaughter and music before the mosque come to a 
cordial terms. The Calcutta resolutions on unity have paved the way for this and 
we hope the meeting of leaders like Mahomedali Jinnah, Malaviya, on a common 
platform will cement the two communities into closer bond and union, 

THE NON-BRAHMIN PARTY 

Justice party should give up its old outlook. Let them too give up the desire 
for Ministerial jobs and work for the nation by adopting the Congress programme. 
This will be a blessing to the country. At a time when even Mahomedans are being 
persuaded to give up their claims for separate electorate it is not proper that Non- 
Brahmins should ask for special representation. 

Capacity must be the sole test in making appointments. It is only then that 
the Government will be sound and efficient. It would be welcome if even the 
whitemen forego their claims of preference. 

To solve this problem there are only two alternatives. Even if those industrial 
and technical studies are developed by the Government there is not enough 
encouragement given for private enterprise under the present government. So, full 
responsible government alone can solve this. The people's slave mentality to seek 
appointments in Government service can be ended by the establishment of national 
schools. 

There seems to be no ray of hope as to the enactment of total prohibition of 
drink. What can the Ministers, who have no hold on finances, do. It is ridiculous 
to believe in the promise of total prohibition, in the course of 20 years. Congress 
should again take up the work of self-purification by establishing laoour 
unions. 

A Cabinet Minister said : — “We have not conquered India for the benefit Of 
Indians. We hold it as the finest outlet for British goods in general and for 
Lancashire cotton goods in particular.” Let every Indian remember this and 
reiqeinber that Khaddar is the solution for tljc salvation of our country. 
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1 '5 places on record its deep sense of sorrow and loss at the 

through all her life) a standing 
sincere service; and expresses heartfelt 
sympathy with all her relations in their bereavement** ^ 

I.— BOYCOTT 6F statutory COMMISSION 

ran related to the boycott of the Sututory Commission and 

believes in the principle of self-determination for the 
speedy attainment of Swaraj and whereas the appo'nt rent of the Reforms Com- 
mission IS a negation of the above principle, this Confe^-ence urges upon all political 
parties, the boycott of the said Commission, that is to visit India in a short time.** 

2 .— NEILL STATUE SATYAGRAHA 

Then the resolution, supporting the Neill Statue Satyagraha, was moved. 

Mr. V. Rama Rao tracM the history of the Neill Statue Satyagralia, in biief, 
as he moved the resolution, and detailed the various cruelties committed by General 
Neill in his time. He said that though the statue was found in Madras and the 
Satyagraha in this connection was started by his Tamilian brethren, he considered 
it to be a question of All- India moment. He showed how the statue is a standing 
insult and humiliation to Indian sentiment and self-respect. 

He sa'd that the importance of the Neill Statue Satya^aha Movement need 
not be emphasised on minds that had decided upon the boycott of the Royal 
Commission. He commended to young men the noble example of the old lady, B 
Lakshminarayana Gam, aged 75 years, who was preparing to offer Satyagraha 
before the Neill Statue in Madras, in a short time. 

He concluded bv hoping that j^ople who could not offer Satyagraha thdhiselves 
would at least view the movement with the sympat)^ that it deserved at their hands, 

Mr. Ramachandmni Venkatappayya, a gentlemen who was about to offer Satya- 
graha along with Lakshminarasamma Garu, Uien seconded the motion. He pointed 
out how this Satyagraha was not the outcome of any racial hatred. He said that 
it was mainly a question of humanity versus inhumanity, in short. It was, in other 
words, he said, a question of foreign domination versus national self-respect and 
self-assertion. 

Mr. C. Obi Reedi said, in the course of his speech, that he was one of those 
that voted for the removal of the statue, when the subject came up for discussion 
before the Legislative Council. He promised to do the same should it come up 
again before the House. He said that he had sincere doubts of his own regarding the 
usefulness of the present campaign. He felt sorry that several patriotic sons of 
India were wasting their energies upon this question. He »id that there were many 
other matters that deserved much better attention than this one. He said that the 
statue could be removed with one stroke of the pen, when they attained Swaraj. 

Mr. B. Sambamurti observed in the course of his speech that everyone that 
felt the statue to be an insult and challenge to the self-respect of the nation, should 
join the movement. He said that he did not like to give a republican air to the 
movement by himself taking paft in it So, he kept aloof from the movement toll 
now. He felt there was not sufficient enthusiasm on this question at Madras. He 
also said that Andhradesa, if she wanted to take up the lead, must fill Madm with 
volunteers first and then embark upon the programme. He said that Mahatoim 
Gandhi hirtisclf might choose to lead the movement if Oje statue should not be 
removed from there by the time the National Congress meets at Madras. 

Mr. T. Prakasam also sstid that the Neill Statue affair was not a thing u> be 
lightly dismissed. He said that the meaning underlying the 
stoD Uiere and that it meant much more than the mere removal of the Ncill Statue. 
He asked how any in the Andhradesa could walk with his bead erect, so tong 
as the sclf-rcspcct of the nation could not be mmntained 

He described how B. Lakshminarasamma Gam, the old lady patno^ felt m 
^ he matter and how she was preparing to dffer Satyagraha m a few days. He 
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a^iealed to the audience and sad that whatever was dedded upon most be worked 
Up with implicit faith and unshakeable determination. 

.The motion was then put to vote and declared unanimously passed. About 
Rs. 12 were subscribed on the spot for the movement by some of thosejpresent. 

The day’s proceedings came to a close at this stage. 

OTHER RESOLUTIONS 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference, when it met on the 
13th NOVEMBER in the afternoon. They were put from the chair and passed : 

(1) This Conference congratulates Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and other detenus 
(recently released) on their great sacrifice, and calls upon the National Congress to 
try its best to secure the release of the other detenus as well. 

(2) This Conference congratulates Mr. Avari, the author of Nagpur Satya- 
graha as well as his followers, who are undergoing imprisonment at present. 

(3) A committee consisting of the following gentlemen is hereby appointed 
to organise relief by collecting subscriptions etc. in the areas affected by the recent 
floods, places like Nellore, Bapatla and Cuddapah : — 

Messrs. G. Sitharama Sastri, K. Koyi Reddi, Konda Venkatapayya, T. Rami 
Reddi, V. Raghava Iyengar, K. Nagsewara Rao and B. Sambamurti. 

(4) This Conference calls upon the people of Andhradesa to take to the use 
of khaddar (in preference to other cloth). 

(5) As untouchability is a blot upon Hindu society in general, this Conference 
calls upon all the people of Andhradesa to take steps for its immediate removal as 
a matter of duty. 

(6) This Conference recommends to the National Congress to call upon 
Congress members in the Council of State, Assembly and the provincial legislatures 
to keep their seats empty and refrain from further participation in the business of 
the legislatures, but Simply put in attendance so that their seats might not fall vacant. 

INDEPENDENCE RESOLUTION 

The Conference met again on^ the 14th NOVEMBER The first resolution 
m6ved ran as follows:— 

“This Conference recommends to the Indian National Congress to clearly define 
the word “Swaraj” in artical I of the Congress creed as complete independence 
for India outside the Empire.” 

Mr. B. Sambamurti moved the resolution and said that Swaraj was not a 
thing in the gift of the British and that we ourselves must achieve it. India, he said, 
was the best Judge in the matter of deciding the form of government that suited it 
best. After a heated discussion the motion was put to vote and carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 

COMMONWEALTH BILL 

Mr. H. Sankara Rao moved: — 

“ This Conference recommends to the Working Committee and the All-India 
Congress Committee that in framing a constitution for India the Commonwealth of 
India Bill also be considered.” The resolution was accepted without any oppositipn. 

AMENDMENTS TO CONGRESS CONSTITUTION 

Mr. A. Govindacharlu moved the following motion: 

“ This Conference recommends to the Indian National Congress that the follow- 
ing amendments be made in the constitution of the Indian National Congress. And 
the new rule ( i ) All such resolution duly given notice of to amend the Congress 
constitution shall be placed before the subjects committee at the commencement of 
its proceedings; ( 2 } That the latter half ox the time of the subjects committee shall 
be allotted for the discussion of resolution given notice of by the then members of the 
Subjects Committee who are not members of the Working Committee ; ( 3 ) That in 
rule 30 of clause ( b ) the words “provided however diat no such motion shall be 
allowed unless it has been pre^aously discussed at a meeting of the Subjects 
Committee and has received the support of at least a third of Ae members then 
present” should be deleted. The motion was carried. 
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The next resolution ran as follo^-s 

ensuing National Congress that while 
Commission a Round Table Committee, representing all parties, 
be con^ituted with power to take evidence from all parties and to draw a proper 
c onsbtution for our country and report the same to the A: I . C. C.” ^ 

h rcsolution and explained the 

scope of the resolution. 1 1 was passed unanimously. 

With this the Conference came to close. 


The XT. P. Political Oonference 


Presiding over the 21st session of the United l^ovinces l^ilitical Cop^> ‘ .ice 
at Aligarh on the 2Sth NOVEMBER Pandit Govind Ballabh I’ant, leader of “the 
Congress Party in the U. P. Legislative Council, referred at the outset to the 
present communal tension. He believed that the main obstacle to Swaraj was 
communal distrust and friction. The present lit of madness, he thought, had not 
sprung from any deep source. Distrust on the one side reacted on the other, and it 
went on gathering momentum. The real and true remedy lay in a change of heart. 

Mr. Pant then explained the manifold evils accompanying the cursed gift of 
communal representation, and gave several ejuotations in support of his point, fiom 
the speeches and writings of several statesmen and newspapers. 

Mr. Pant then explained the Congress attitude towards the Simon Commission, 
and urged most strongly the necessity of concerted action by all political panics. 
He said the Congress stood for self-determination and refused to recognise the 
right of any alien agency to frame the country’s constitution, i'licy believed that 
this insult was deliberate, and prompted by the fact that the country was at present 
in a helpless condition, it should be remembered that any extension of the reforms 
or devolution of power to India involved corresponding divestment by J\irliainent 
of its own power. No body of men, however honest and righteous, would willingly 
and voluntarily part with power, “I wish my countrymen to realise the truth, that 
power to win freedom, lies in us, and that it is childish to pin our faith on the com- 
position of Commissions or to expect anything substantial from them. Sclf-govcrn- 
mcBt is our inherent right and any enquiry or examination of that right is to me 
meaningless. 1 hold that this Commission is a gross and deliberate aflroni and in 
self-respect, we should boycott it. ’ The l^resident continued : 

“It IS gratifying that Liberal politicians are for effective and complete boycott 
of the Commission. There is a general desire for concerted action. In all humility, 
I would appeal to every Indian to join the Indian National Congress, so that we 
may be able to gi\^ battle to our adversaries. I would suggest that all parties 
should meet in Madras during the next Christmas week so that leaders can confer 
among themselves and explore the avenue of unity. An All-India Boycott League may 
well be organised for carrying on propaganda for the boycott of the Commission.” 

Concluding, he said, that on the day the Commission lands in Bombay general 
hartal should be or ganised all over the country and similar efforts should be made 
in- the towns and provinces which the Commission visits. The Congiess and the 
proposed Boycott League might consider the feasibility of b<jycotting British goods. 
While organising boycott on the one side, the leaders should tackle the constructive 
side of the problem and frame their scheme of Swaraj. The Conference then 


adjourned. 


1. Boycott of Statutory Oommlaeion 


The Conference reassembled at 2 in the afternoon on the 27th NOVEMBER* 
Pandit Govindballab Pant presided. Among those present were Babu Shco 
Pershad Gupta, Messrs. T, A. K. Sherwani, Nanak Chand, Gulab Singh, Deotra 
Pershad, Badan Singh, Moulana Hazrat Mohani and Lala ShaiiKcrial of Delhi. 

The first resolution adopted favoured boycott of the Commission. It ran as 


follows : 
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(a) *'While e:^ressmg its belief that the futnte constitution of Incha could only 
be basM on the principle of self-respect, this conference feels gratified to note that 
there is unanimity of opinion in the countiy to boycott the Royal Statutory 
Commission, and appeals to the people of the United Provinces to make the boycott 
a success. 

( b ) **This conference requests the Congress to formulate a scheme of effective 
boycott for all political parties to follow.'* 

Mr. Kailashnath Katju, in proposing the resolution disputed the British claim 
to be the sole protectors of the ^^untouchables’* and held that they had done nothing 
to ameliorate uieir condition during the last 1 50 years. 

Mr. Sherwani, in supporting the resolution, said that the Congress had always 
opposed a Commission based on the principle of testing India for self-government, 
and it would have opposed the Commission even if it had included Indians. 

The Government mainly relied on Mussalsmans. He exhorted Indian Mussai- 
mans to follow the example of the Egyptians: Persians and Turks. There was no 
Mussulman outside India who did not fight for freedom. The speaker said that 
unless the Mussulmans wanted to leave India they should not set fire to their own 
house. Following the example of the Egyptians who boycotted the Milner 
Commission, they must not only boycott the Simon Commission, but should have 
hartals wherever the Commission went. Mr. Sherwani said that interested parties 
could not be impartial judges, and the Commission therefore could never be just. 

The resolution was further supported and carried unanimously. 

2. Swari^ Oonstitution 

Babu Sheo Pershad Gupta proposed a resolution which requested the Madras 
Congress to define ^’Swaraj”, and on the basis of such a definition and in consultation 
with the representatives of all parties and interests in India, prepare a Swaraj 
constitution. 

The speaker said that the constitution, when prepared would declare to the 
British Government and to the world at large what sort of Government India 
wanted to have. It would also show that India did not believe in Commissions. Chains 
of slavery, the speaker said, could not be rmit asunder by merely passing resolutions. 
What l^ey wanted was self-sacrifice and a supreme effort to win freedom. 

Mr. Balkishan moved an amendment to the effect, that Swaraj meant 
complete independence outside the British Empire. The speaker said that, for 
young India, Swaraj had never any other meaning but that of complete independence. 
Otherwise they would never have courted prisons in thousands. 

Mr. Raghubir Dayal thought that the resolution was useless. Swaraj, being 
the bir^right of every Indian, its meaning was known to each one of them. There 
was no need for defining it. The resolution would divide party against party and 
would undo the work of unity achieved by the appointment of the Simon 
Commission. He appealed for the rejection of the resolution. 

The original resolution of Babu Shiva Prasad Gupta was carried. 

8. Other Besolutions 

A resolution declaring that untouchability should be eliminated in India was 
then passed. The mover said that India had no right to demand freedom unless they 
themselves treated the seven crores of Untouchables,” with due consideration. 

The next resolution appealed to the people of the United Provinces to con- 
tribute libera^y to the National Fund which the Provincial Congress Committee was 
request^ to collect for carrying on Congress work. The Conference then adjourned. 

4. Jomt-BlMtorates Urged 

On the 28th NOVEMBER the Conference commenced its session at 4 in the 
afternoon. 

The first resolution discussed related to joint-electorates, on lines of the 
Bombay All-ln^a Congress Committee resolutions. The mover, Mr. Sampuma- 
nanda, tiiought that religion should not find a place in politics. The Hindu [and 
Moslem leaders, in their own interests, k^t up communal strife, and, in the guise 
of reliipon, advanced thmr own power. Regaraing introduction ol rmorms into dm 
M.-W. Frontier Province, the .speaker wught that the Hindus had so right to 
oppose it 
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Maulaaa M^omed Ali held that the reply to Lord Birkenhead’s trusteeship 
theory of niinorities, rested with the Hindus, un die (hsy when Mussalmans could 
trust Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Dr. Moonjee and Lala Lajpat Rai, in 
preference to lord Birkenhead, the communal troubles in India would come to an 
end. The Mussalmans would be willing to give their heads for the country, on the 
day the Hindus gave up the idea of dominating them. Next to communal unity, 
khaddar alone could solve their social economic and political problems. 

Maulana Hazarat Mohani disageed with the woiaing of the Bombay resolutions. 
They held that reservation of seats meant separate electorates and indicated Moslem 
suspicion of the Hindu majority. 

Mr. Shuaib Qurashi thought life was not logic ; and though logically, Mau- 
lana H^arat Mohani was correct, in reality the Bombay resolution found a 
wVi media to total elimination of separate electorates. The final goal could only be 
reached by satisfactory working of the Bombay resolutions, which would impose 
confidence and trust among the Hindus and Mussalmans. 

' VOTING RESTRICTED TO KHADDAR CLAD DELEGATES 

The President Mr. Goyindballab Pant, in putting the resolution favouring 
general electorates to the decision of the House, asked only Khaddar clad delegates 
to vote. The resolution, so voted upon, was declared carried. But immediately a 
number of Moslem students, along with some others wanted to express themselves 
on the resolution. 

Mr. Shamsul Huda, Vakil, wanted to know why the resolution was put in a 
manner which excluded them from the voting. In case their votes were intentionally 
kept out, they should have been asked to leave the pandal before the House divided. 
Thereafter, he lelf the pandal in protest inviting his friends to follow, which 
some did. 

The President explained that he only obeyed the constitution of the Congress 
and could not go beyond it. According to the Congress Constitutions he had asked 
khaddar clad delegates and none others to vote. 

This c* eated a general hubbub, when most of the audience stood up round the 
dais, and many shouted “Namaz.” 

This brought Dr. Ansari to the rostrum. He said that he was pained to see 
that sort of spirit being displayed by the Aligarh students. He regretted that they 
had attempted to break the meeting on the pretext of “Namaz.” If they were 
anxious to say their prayers, they could do so by asking for the adjournment of the 
House, for some time. 

On the suggestion of Dr. Ansari the meeting was adjourned for half an hour. 

5. Other Itesolutions 

On reassembling, the conference proceeded to discuss other resolutions. 

The first resolution appealed to the people of the United Provinces to encourage 
khaddar. 

The second resolution expressed sympathy with China in her struggle for 
freedom, and resentment against the action of the Government in sending Indian 
troops to China. 

The third resolution invited the Provincial Congress Committee to undertake, in 
right earnest, the constructive programme of the Congress to esstablish Congress 
Committees in each village and town in the United Provinces and also to reorganise 
the Hindustani Seva Dal. They were ask«d to encourage prohibition in the provinces 
and to make efforts to remove the causes of discord in local bodies and district 
boards. Lastly tliey were asked to help industrial or agricultural shows or exhibi- 
tions in the province. ^ 

The fourth resolution expressed regret that the Congress did not use Hindustani 
as the official lang^ge. The resolution expected that the Madras Congress would 
use Hindustani as its official language. 

The last resolution expressed sympathy with Indians abroad, and condemned 
the attitude of the British Government in allovring Indians to be deprived of their 
rights in the colonies and other places beyond the seas. 

The Conference then adjourned sine die. 



The All India Aryan Oongresfi 

The All-India Aryan Congress commenced its session on the 4th NOVEMBER 
in a huge.pandal specially constructed for the occasion in the People*s Park facing 
the Delhi Fort. The compound was tastefully decorated and beautifully bedagged 
Dele{[ates numbered about 3,000, most of them from the Punjab, the United 
Provinces and ^har. 

After Pandit Ramachand, Chairman of the Reception Committee, had welcomed 
the delegates, Lala HANSRAJ delivered his presidential address. Recalled upon 
the members of the Arya Samaj to show toleration, and not to be unnerved by the 
murderous attacks of Mussalmans. The Samaj had not retaliated. Such assaults 
should not form part of proselytising activities. Moslems and Christian missionaries 
had distributed volumes of literature ag^nst the Aryan religion. Mussalmans had 
written at least 300 books, tracts and pamphlets against the Arya Samaj with a view 
to abuse Maharshi Swami Dayanand, the founder of the samaj, and had cast 
aspersions on his sincerity and simplicity. But, he was proud to say the Arya 
Samaj had never taken the law into its own hands. He advised the Aryan Con- 
gress to form sub-committees in every part of the country to keep a strict watch on 
literatures likely to rouse communal feelings, and requested the Mussalmans to do 
the same. 

Touching on Shuddhi, Lala Hansraj said : — As the Arya Samaj was not prepared 
to limit the door of their religion to only those who were born in it, the religions 
counting on conversion of the whole of India to their alien faiths, felt irritated when 
their pet schemes and fond hopes were shaken by Swami Dayanand’s Mission. To 
the speaker, it appeared that the Mahomedan opposition to the Hindus* right of 
conversion was based on the disappointment of their hopes. The Mussalmans were 

g reparing for the conversion of Hindus in large numbers ; but the acceptance of 
huddhi by all religious sects among the Hindus had foiled their attempt, and they 
were terribly baffled. ^ 

Alluding to the question of music before mosques, the President admitted that 
although in some cases, the local authorities, in certain places had imposed unfair 
restrictions on the A^a Samaj processions, the Government's policy as a whole had 
not been against their just right of conducting processions accompanied with music. 
He asked the Samaj leaders, unhesitatingly to put forward their case before the 
authorities, and he was sure that the officials would not act in disregard of their 
lawful and age-long rights. 

Proceeding, the President drew attention to the strained feelings between the two 
communities and said many Hindus viewed with great alarm the daily assaults and 
the cold-blooded murders of the Arya Samajists and the threatening letters received 
by them. But even in his old age, declared Lala Hansraj, he did not despair of the 
situation that had arisen. His religious sentiments rose to the highest point when 
he heard of such assaults. The history of the world had shown that the more the 
Christians in olden days were tormented and burnt and murdered, the more did 
Christianity spread. The Muslims who by murdering Pandit Lekram thought that 
vedic missionaries would disappear, must have been astonished to find how rapidly 
the missionary work of the Arya Samaj spread after his death. Similarly the 
assassin of the late Swami Shradanand must have heard that, grfter the martyrdom 
of the Swamiji, even ronservative Pandits of Benares agreed to the principles of 
Shuddhi ^d started conversion of non-Hindus to the Hindu faith. 

Continuing the speaker, pointing to the social evils in the country, dealt with 
the necessity of prohibiting early marriages and urged upon the Hindus to adopt a 
system of widow remarriage and pleaded for the establishment of an organisation 
to nurse the orphans and the uncared for children going astray and falling a orev to 
other religions. or/ 

Concluding, the President 
to leave aside petty quarrels, 

Thus alone India, as a nation. 


appealed to the Hindus as well ^ the Mussalmans 
maintain good relations and remain united together# 
would progress^ declared Lala Hans Raj. 
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Disoussion On Beaolatiou 

The Aryan Congress resumed its session at one p. m. On the 5 th 
NOVEMBER. The pandal was packed to overflowing, and attendance was estimated 
to exceed 10,000. 

On the motion of Bhai Paramanand, the Congress adopted a resolution, all 
standing, placing on record its deep horror at the dastardly assassination of Swami 
Shradhanand and other Arya Samaj leaders, and viewing with contempt and indigna- 
tion the efforts at terrorising the Hindu community in general and the Arya Samaj 
in particular by a succession of cowardly murders of prominent workers by 
Mussalmans. 

The mover, in a lengthy speech pointed out that the Shuddhi movement was 
started as a result of the Malabar rebellion six years ago, when the Hindus were 
persecuted and murdered, followed by mass forcible conversions. The Hindus, 
including Sanatanists, then realised and laid down that it was their duty to bring 
back such persons to the Hindu fold. The mover recalled the communal nets 
dating back from Multan, and declared that he gave up the dream of Hindu-M islem 
unity at Saharanpore when he came to know that the mentality of the Khilafat 
propagandists was to terrorise the Hindu community. He twitted Mr. S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Congress President, for his futile efforts at the Unity Conference, and said 
no Hindu would ever agree to the slaughter of cows. The Congress also condemned 
the murderous assaults on Raj pal, Swami Satyanand and other workers connected 
with the Hindu Sangathan movement, and appreciated the heroic conduct of Swami 
Swatantranand and other Hindus who helped in the rescue work. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee then explained that in view of the 
District Magistrate's decision, they had abandoned the main procession. 

The decision was received with indignation and the delegates declared that they 
were ready to resort to passive resistance, and characterised the subjects committee*s 
decision as ill-advised. 

An uproarious disorder ensued, until Lala Hansraj, the president, relieved the 
situation by requesting the delegates to send representatives to the subjects 
committee in the evening, with a view to an open discussion on the subject. He 
threatened to adjourn the proceedings of the Congress if disorder continued to 
prevail. Calm having been restored, discussion on the resolutions was resumed. 

A number of delegates however left the Congress, and convened a meeting 
outside to enlist volunteers for passive resistance in the event of its being decided 
upon. 

Mr. Krishna, Editor of 7%^ Pratap of Lahore, then moved the following 
resolution : — “This Congress is of the opinion that the veiled threats in a section of 
the Mos lem press and the letters addressed simultaneously to a number of promi- 
nent Hindus threatening murder, lend support to the widespread belief that these 
murders and assaults are the result of a conspiracy with brains and money behind 
it, and calls upon all the Hindu members of the central and provincial legislatures 
to insist on the institution of an impartial commission of enquiry into this affair, to 
unearth this conspiracy.” 

Mr. Deshabandhu Gupta, in supporting the resolution, said that circumstantial 
evidence in the recent Lahore cases had sufficiently proved that there was a Moslem 
conspiracy. A delegate from Moradabad opposed the motion. 

The resolution was then put to vote and declared carried. 

Untouohability Question 

On the motion of Lala Hans Raj the Congress unanimously passed resolutions 
urging the granting of liberal facilities to new converts, the removal of untouch* 
ability, the upliftment of the depressed classes, the establishment of Akharas for 
physical training, and the encouragement of cottage industries. 

The Calcutta Pact 

The Congress accorded its approval to the resolution regarding conversion and 
reconversion passed by the Unitjr Conference at Calcutta and endorsed by the All* 
India Congress Con^mittee, but opined that no improvement was possible until the 
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resolution acquired the sanction of the law and severe steps were taken against 
those who kidnapped minors. 

The Congress however recorded its emphatic condemnation of the resolution 
of the Unity Conference regarding cow slaughter and music before mosques, for 
the following reasons : — 

(1) It went even beyond the Muslim demand for undisturbed prayers at cer* 
tain hours, and prohibited all processions before old as well as new mosques which 
may be erected in future. 

(2) It permitted cow slau£[hter in the holy places of Hindus, and it removed 
all municipal and sanitary restrictions on the slaughter of animals, by permitting 
every Muslim house to be converted into a slaughter-house, not only during the 
Bakr-id, but during the ordinary days as well. 

Bhai Paramanand in supporting the motion, questioned the jurisdiction of the 
All'India Congress Committee to decide this question which involved the religious 
and social rights of Hindus, without obtaining the approval of the Hindu religious 
bodies. The speaker remarked that the Congress had been reduced to the level 
of other All-India organisations, such as the All-India Agarwal and the All-India 
Brahman Conferences (laughter and hear, hear). He declared that Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar and a handful of Bengalees, had no right to sell away the rights of the 
Hindus and injure their sentiments for a mess of pottage (cries of “shame, shame.”) 

Concluding, Bhai Parmanand deplored that ^the Hindus had fallen a prey to 
Arabian culture, which regarded as harmful all kinds of fine arts, including sculp- 
ture, painting and music. 

The most important resolution of the session was taken up and moved by Mr. 
Narayan Swami, President of the All-India Aryan League. The resolution, a** is 
well-known, is the result of the conference between representatives of the delegates 
and the members of the Subjects Committee last nigh^ and proposed the formation 
of a committee for enrolment of ten thousand volunteers and for collection of Rs. 
50,000 and for adopting all essential m^sures, including satyagraha, which may be 
necessitated by the exigencies of the situation in any affected area, subject to the 
hnal approval of the All-India Aryan League. 

Pandit Nanak Chand opposed the motion because he said the Government had 
not yet declared a policy of banning Hindu processions. He advised the audience not 
to resort to Satyagraha, as they had to do further constructive work in the nature 
of Suddhi. The resolution was carried by a large majority. 

Demand for Joint Bleotoratea 

The Aryan Congress adopted without much discussion resolutions recommends, 
ing joint electorates instead of the existing separate electorates and urging the for- 
mation of sub-committees by the provincial Arya Samaj bodies with a view to keep 
strict control over communal literatures. 

The Congress accepted the suggestion that the 23rd December be celebrated 
as the Shraddhanand Day. 

The Congress congratulated the Hindus on the wonderful restraint they had 
displayed in die face of the gravest provocations ; but feared that if the Govern- 
ment did not take effective measures and the Muslim leaders also did not do their 
duty, the Hindu community would not be responsible for what would happen. The 
Congress was of the opinion that the open demand of certain Muslim moulvies 
that those non-Muslinis who criticised adversel;^ the Prophet of Islam or those who 
joined the Vedic fold should be dealt with according to the Islamic law, 
constitute an overt incitement to violence and a flagrant defiance of the law of 
the land. It therefore called upon the Government to take strong action against 
such moulvies, and issue strict instructions to executive officers to take criminal 
proceedings against such persons. 

LEADERS* EXHORTATION 

Before the Congress dispersed, Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit Malaviya were 
asked to deliver speeches. Lalmi stated that although he was not a member of 
any Arya Samaj at present, he had his full sympathy with the movement, and 
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«yer ready to sha^ their difhculties and troubles (Cheers). India, he said, was 
siifl^risg from the disease of passing resolutions. Unless they took to constructive 
work, mere passing of resolutions would not help them in achieving their object 
The A^an Congress had undertaken a stupendous task by adopting the Satyagraha 
resolution, and he exhorted them not to retreat from the path of duty. They need 
not be disheartened even if they had to die, ''but should invite martyrdom in order 
to safeguard their religious rights. 

Pandit MALAVIYA wished that the Congress had been held immediately after 
the dastardly murder of Swami Shraddhanand. Although he did not agree with all 
their resolutions, he was fully convinced that only that religion prospered in this 
world which preached piety, love and toleration and not the one which prescri^d 
the persecution of people. He congratulated the Hindus on their toleration and 
restraint. He hoped that the Hindus would always remain firm in that attitude. 
After paying a tribute to the memory of Swami Shraddhanand, he advised the 
Hindus, particularly the Punjabis, to learn Hindi and encourage physical training. 

After the President's closing remarks the proceedings of the Congress tenui* 
nated at 6 p.m. 


The Republican Congress 

On the 28th DECEMBER 1937 at the Congress pandal, Madras the Republican 
Congress opened its first session, Mr. Bulusu Sambamurti opening the Congress 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru presiding over it. The proceedings began with the 
sihging of National songs. 

Opening Addreee 

Mr. B. Sambamurtij who opened the Congress, explained the genesis of the 
republican movement in this country and said that in 1925 they held the first Political 
Sufferers* Conference at Cawnpore presided over by Swami Gobindanand. At that 
time a Political Workers* Committee was appointed and some work was done. The 
second conference of political workers was held at Gauhati and there it was resolved 
that an active committee be appointed and a programme drawn up. In 1027 the 
Executive Committee of the Political Workers* Conference met a number of times 
and it was ultimately resolved that the Political Sufferers* Conference must be called 
Swadhana Bharat Sangam and that complete national independence must be 
established in India as early as possible. At the Gauhati Congress, the republican 
movement in India gained considerable force by the intense propaganda of General 
Avari who took it upon himself that a beginning should be made to declare a 
republic in India. Mr. Avari*s programme was that every place in India should be 
first declared autonomous republics so that in a year or two the whole nation might 
be declared a federation of the United States of India. Meetings had been held in 
Nagpur and Mr. Avari was authorised to declare Nagpur a republic in the first 
instance. Mr. Avari gave an ultimatum to the Governor of the Central Provinces 
that if the Government did not vacate, Nagpur would be declared a republic. 
Mr. Avail’s scheme was published in the press and that scheme was that a parallel 
government should be run in India consisting of parallel post office, parallel mint, 
parallel court and army and the machinery necessary for the Government was sought 
to be established by him. First of all the programme taken up by Mr. Avari was to 
^sobey the provisions of the Arms Act. Mr. Avari first organised individual civil 
resistance to the Arms Act, and in the course of his organisation he delivered an 
ultimatum to the governor of C. P. and the result was that he was now in jail under- 
going four years* rigorous imprisonment In the jail he was now fighting the battle 
of the whole of India. To^lay was the 81st day of his hunger strike, and it seemed 
that Mr. Avari would be the Mazzini of India. It might be that Mr. Avari might 
dve up his body in the course of the next few days out of which the fire of India 
EHght be roused and there would be a dynamic programme in die country in the 
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course of the next few months. The future potentialities of the movement would 
determine what they should do to bring about the freedom of India. Now that the 
National Congress declared the goal of India to be full national independence, it 
was hoped that an organised band of workers appointed this year by the Republican 
Congress would bring about that consummation m Calcutta the foundation of which 
was Just laid at the Madras Congress this year. 

Welcome Addreas 

Mr. Venkatasubramania Chetti as Chairman of the Reception Committee 
delivered an address in the course of which he said : 

Brothers and sisters, — I am grateful for the unique privilege given to me to wel- 
come'you, the Republicans of India and I do so very heartily and with the earnest 
request that ^ou would overlook such shortcomings as are due to the lateness in 
organising this, the first Republican Congress. You are all welcome, brothers, as the 
fighters for the equality of all nations and the national independence of India. 

Brothers, it is a welcome sign that this first gathering of All-India Republicans 
has begun under such happy auspices, for is it not a triumph for the Republicans 
that the great Indian National Congress has adopted a resolution allying itself with 
the League against Imperialism, which was established in Brussels in February 
1927 and adopted the independence resolution ? While we are really grateful for the 
leaders who have taken this great stand, it cannot be gainsaid that a body like 
ourselves is necessary to carry on the message of freedom, unhampered by any con- 
siderations of immediate political events. For our fight is not going to be that of 
one day, but is one that will have to be carried on incessantly, in a crusading spirit 
till imperialism is buried deep in the Atlantic Ocean, without any possibility of 
resurrection, and until man shall be able to live free to develop himself without being 
thwarted by capitalistic combinations and organised armaments. 

The dawn of the modern capitalistic imperialism can be definitely traced back to 
the date of the first organisation of the financial bank, which by rendering the 
accumulation of flowing capital easy created the great corporations, cartels and trusts, 
which by their monopolies and spheres of influence have encompassed the whole 
earth. The expansion of territorial control by the planting of colonies and 
occupation of virgin soils have rendered this flow of capital easy and as a result, by 
the beginning of this century, we see that no part of the earth is uncovered by these 
monster trusts and cartels. The grab of land, which marked the occupation of 
Africa during the last century typifies the scramble for spheres of influence and the 
net result of all these, was the enthronement of imperialism as the guiding 'force of 
the States. Of the powers that have carried this imperialism to the ends of earth of 
their banner, are the British and Americans. The great oil, cotton, steel and iron 
trusts are so powerful and so dominating that the British and American States quail 
before them. Economic exploitation of other soils necessitated the rapid increase of 
murderous weapons and to-day the menace of armaments is so great that a con- 
ference on disarmament had to be called for. Germany which rose as a great 
imperialist power during the latter half of the century and the first decade of this 
century was crippled and to-day the world is free to be exploited by the twin brothers, 
British and American imperialisms. 

A SAD IRONY 

To us British imperialism is no strange thing. We are now in its grip. It has 
been responsible for the proverty and misery of the Indians and its sway is 
enormous. What with its colonies in America, Australia, its suzerainty over India, 
its death grip over Egypt, Iraq, and China, it is the greatest menace to the freedom of 
the world. But what should we say of American imperialism ? It is one of the 
saddest ironies of history that a State which has been ushered into existence with the 
enunciation of one of the noblest principles on earth, which I should like to place 
before you, should develop within the shortest period of a nation’s life into 
capitalistic and imperialistic menace of the world. The first founders of the American 
Republic said : “We believe these truths to be self-evident that all men are create 
equal, that they are endowed by the Creator with certain inalienable rights, thatS 
apaong thew are life^ liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
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The whole world coming under the sway of these caucuses, the path of redemption 
may look well nigh impossible. But history tells us that the mighty empires of the 
past, the Carthagenian, the Roman and the Babylonian and the Ottoman were 
shattered to pieces and I believe the days are near for the empires of this century, to 
crumble to pieces and enabling the oppressed nations of the world to enjoy the 
fundamental right to be freed from all foreign domination, however benevolent it 
may be. Russia again had shown that even the most autocratic empire can be 
thrown to the dust ^d a people’s Republic established. About the struggle of the 
suppressed nationalities of the world and about how Russia threw down the Czarist 
Inmrialism, our President who rendered yeoman service to the cause of Indian 
independence at the Brussels Congress, 1927, would be able to tell you in great 
detail. 1 intend only to impress upon you the great danger which faces India and 
other parts of the world in the shape of imperialism and of the imperative duty of 
fighting it to the bitter end. 

The growth of imperialism of the modern day has brought out another fantastic 
theory, namely the whiteman’s burden and white race superiority. This is due to 
sheer arrogance. All men are equal and given equal opportunities, there has never 
been an in sUnce where a coloured man failed and a white man succeeded. J ^pan 
gave a lie direct and exploded this theory and 1 am sure when the next wai breaks, 
as is likely soon, between the coloured and the white people, the last vestiges of 
white race supremacy will be shattered to pieces. India and you, brother Republic- 
ans, have a great duty in this matter to see that racial arrogance is rooted out of the 
earth. As to the ways and means of fighting, 1 am sure, you will by collaboration 
and on the advise of our comrades draft a programme of work which will be sufficient 
to achieve the end. 

This is not all. We have to give a clear lead to our countrymen in certain 
matters that affect our political status. The Simon Commission ought to be 
boycotted and its work made impossible. 

While on the subject of the Commission I cannot but refer to Birkenhead’s 
bluster and to the provoking utterances he made in British Parliament. The only 
fitting answer will be a complete repudiation of the right of aliens in the control of 
India ; and a declaration of a united federal Republic of India. But the pathetic 
picture is to witness Mr. Ramsay Mac Donald’s and other labour politicians, whom 
we have been looking upon as friends of India, turn imperialistic and deny Indians’ 
right of self-determination. It is a timely reminder to some of our politicians to 
discover the so-called Labourites in their true colours. 

India’s goal 

More important than the boycott of the Commission is the necessity for the 
declaration ot our rights as a nation and as citizens of India. We, Repulicans, hold 
the right of self-determination dear and cannot barter it away for any advantages. 
We stand upon that right and declare our independence. India has to be free for 
her own sake and if not for herself, at least for the sake of world progress. 
It is on account of the control of India that England is able to wield influence in 
Mesopotamia, Iraq, China ; it is for the sake of I ndia again that Egypt was seized 
and that England is suspicious of Russia. It is to maintain its sway over the 
Eastern seas that England wants naval bases at Trincomale and Singapore. India 
owes it to herself and the world that she should be free and wipe out all the 
accumulated sins of a century and a half of being a part of the British Empire. I 
am for complete independence for India and I want that this Republican Congress 
should declare that freedom of India from outside control. I do not believe in any 
paper constitution. But I want to impress upon you the necessity for the provision 
m any constitution of India, the duty of the State for the supply of all the needs of 
the citizens, food, clothing and shelter. Without these there can be no improve- 
ment in the lot of human beings and the State will but consist of discontented mass 
of underfed humanity and overfed few rich. In this sense, 1 do not approve the 
constitutions recently promulgated by Messrs. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, A. Kangaswami 
Iyengar and C. Vijiaraghava Chariar. I do not at all agree with Mrs. Besant’s 
Bill which gives the ultimate authority to the Secretary of State in the 
British Parliament Let us not be deluded by the words Dominion Status’ and 
’Commonwealth’. There is only one status that is worth occupying and that if 
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tlie status of an independent India. Nothing else is our goal. Nothing less is our 
gi^. Let us proclaim it and let us assert it 

I claim independence for my land and 1 expect that every one who is bom in 
this sacred land will stand up for the freedom of the mother country, even as Rani 
Lakshmi Bai did. L^t us draft our declaration and let us proclaim our nation ’s 
sovereignty. 

We are in stirring times and we have to make history. The few years of this 
century have already witnessed the establishment of the Republics of Russia, China, 
Turkey, Germany. I need only exhort you to do your duty by the altar of the 
motherland and ere long establish the Republic of India, free from all fordgn 
domination and control. 

After the Welcome Address, on the motion of Pandit Gouri Banker Misra 
seconded by Mr. Anunlal Setty and supported by Messrs. M. S. Subramania 
Aiyar and Tirumala Rao, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was elected President of the 
Congress. 

The Presidential Address 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru after thanking the organisers of the Congress for 
electing him as President, observed that he had been in no way connected with 
the workers and comrades who organised Swadhana Bharat Sangham because he 
was not preseh* in India at that time. His attraction for a Republican ideal was 
very great and it it was possible for him to give his services to promote that ideal he 
felt it his bounden duty to do so. Some people said that now that the National 
Congress declared its goal to be full national independence, there was no necessity 
for a Republican Congress. Primarily they should take their stand on the principle 
that Swaraj was India’s birthright. When there was domination and oppression 
there was bound to be terrible suffering. Even though the Congress passed a 
resolution of independence a new organisation should be formed to carry on 
propaganda and try to convert those who had vague ideas of independence and did 
not know what Republicanism was. The object of the resolution of independence 
passed by the Congress was the withdrawal of the British from India. It ought to be 
the duty of the new organisation to lay stress on things which were to be done to 
jgive effect to the resolution of independence. In the first instance the Republican 
ideal should be promulgated. The main lesson of this year’s Congress was that 
it had been the most important session because it really changed the direction in 
whidi the Congress had been so far moving. In one or two matters it gave a new 
angle of vision. Since the failure of the non-co-operation movement the Congress 
had been drifting to middle class or Babu politics and was losing the support of 
the masses. Various forces were at work to-day which were important ana which 
were likelv to shape the future of the country. It was important for them to form 
some kind of organisation which would keep the National Congress up to the mark 
and also prepare the country not only in a Republican ideal, but also in a right 
Republican ideal. The world had adopted Republicanism. Some countries had 
some kind of monarchies but almost every body realised that Republicanism was 
the only thing that was necessary for the future. Moparchies wherever they 
existed now were not likely to survive veiy long. Republicanism had come to sUy. 
It would be for India to determine what kind of Republicanism would be best suited 
to Indian conditions. Did India wish the Government of this country to be based 
more or less on the exploitation of one by another or did she wish to remove the 
eiqploitation and the causes thereof so that there might be equality between Idie 
^e various members of the Republic ? That was the problem before them. The 
RepubUcan propaganda should make it clear on what principles India wished to 
establish her Republican Government. It was right for India to keep apart from 
international complications. They had enough of the British connection and Indin 
should try not to nave any entanglements in the future with any foreign country or 
organisation. None the less, in order to fashion their poli^ they should undented 
what was happening in the rest of the world. The Republican Congress organisation 
^ould have simple rules for its work. 

Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar and Mr. Sambamurti explained the substance of ^ 
President’s address in Tamil and Telugu to the meeting* 
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a9®ifc* a; 1 PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Resolutioiis 

The following resolutions were passed at the Republican Congress held on the 
29fh DECEMBER in the afternoon. 

‘‘This Congress olaces on record the deep sorrow of the Indian nation on the 
sudden demise of Hakim Ajmal Khan, ex-President of the Indian National Con- 
gress, at the critical hour in her struggle for freedom.** 

^^This Congress calls upon its constituents and the peasants and workers of 
India to concentrate upon the organisation of peasant-land-committees to fight 
imperialism in all forms and places and realise complete emancipation economic 
social and political.** 

**This Congress expresses its deep admiration for the patriotism and heroism of 
Alluri Seetharama Raju who fought bravely for the freedom of our Motherland.** 
“This Congress condemns the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti by the Govern- 
ment of America.** 

“This Congress is emphatically of opinion that the Royal Commission should 
be boycotted in all stages and activities and call upon the people of India to observe 
hartals and organise other mass demonstrations on the day of landing of the Com- 
mission in India and thereafter in all places to be visited by them.*’ 

“The Congress exhorts the people of India to wear khaddar and observe 
Swadeshi in general and organise boycott of British goods in particular as a political 
weapon of the first magnitude.** 

“This Congress is strongly of opinion that all social inequalities must be at 
once done away with as a principal step for the establishment of the Republic of 
India.** 

“This Congress expresses the deep sympathy of the Indian Nation on the 8ist 
day of the hunger strike of General Mancharshaw Awari and exhorts the people to 
support the Nagpur Arms Act Satyagraha movement with men and money.** 

“This Congress congratulates the Neill Statue Satyagrahis on their sturdy 
patriotism and sacrifice and exhorts people to lead the movement to a success by 
supporting the same with men and money.** 

“This Congress hereby declares that the sovereignty of India is vested solely 
and wholly in the people of India and repudiates any claim of the British Parlia- 
ment to interfere in the Government of India m cither internal or external affairs.** 
“This Congress upholds universal adult suffrage.** 

“The All-India Republican Congress sitting in Madras views with indignation 
the judicial murder or some of our young patriots of Kakori case who have paid 
the extreme penalty of death for their burning love for their country and strongly 
condemns the brutal and vindictive sentences passed on them.** 

“This Congress heartily appreciated the patriotism and self-sacrifice of the 
Kakori case and other political prisoners and conveys its heart-felt sympathy to 
their families, their friends and associates.** 

The constitution of the Congress was passed after the first two resolutions 
were passed. The Standing Committee of the Congress consisted of 75 members 
from different provinces of India and other parts of the world, in the same propor- 
don as the Indian National Congress. The Executive Committee consistea of the 
President, Pandit J[awaharlal Nehru ; Secretaries, Swami Govindanand (Sindh), 
Srimati Parvati Devn (Punjab), Muzafer Ahmed (Bengal) ; and Treasurer, Rajaram 
(L^ore). 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who had to go away to other engagements made a 
few remarks in the course of which he asked them to co-operate with him to make 
the work of the Congress during the coming year a success. He then pointed out 
to them the need for strengthening their organisation. Propaganda work, he sai^ 
should be undertaken and for the present they should divert all their energies in 
this channel of organisation and propaganda without which there was the danger 
of failure. They would have to face a good deal of opposition not only from 
people who did not agree with them but also from Government and Government 
agencies. Therefore they had to organise themselves as strongly as possible 
l^efore chalking out any definite programme. The Conference was men dissolved. 



The States* Subjects* Oonference 


Amidst scenes of great enthusiasm the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference 
opened in Bombay on the 17th DECEMBER 1927. A large number of delegates 
from various Indian States, attended. The gathering was of a representative 
character. 

In the course of his address Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao said : — 

“A free, strong, united, self-governing and self-supporting India is our aim and 
ideal. In familiarising the people of the States with our national ideals, your ser- 
vices are invaluable and this conference is doing its best to bring the States into 
general harmony with the political developments in British India. 

“There are at present some very eminent public men in India, who have taken 
the view that it is better to leave the Indian States alone to work out their own 
salvation. But it is obvious however that, in our national emancipation and for 
the development of India as a whole into a self-governing State, the people of 
British India and the Indian States have to act in concert till the goal is reached. 
It is unthinkable that the States can remain unaffected by any scheme of Swaraj 
for India as a whole.” 

Referring to the problem of defence, and the fiscal and opium policy of the 
Government of India as instances where there was identity of interest between the 
Indian States and British India, the President said : “British India and the Indian 
States are already acting together in many matters involving broad questions of 
national policy. The range of matters in which the States and the British Indian 
provinces are realising their dependence on each other, is daily increasing, and 
their dealings with each other have already established by precedent and usage, a 
loose kind of tie and certain rights and obligations, though they are not defined by 
statute and crystallised in a written constitution common to both of them. 

“In our relations with the outside world, India is regarded as a single unit, and 
there is in our international relations, no distinction between British India and the 
Indian States. The disabilities suffered by Indians in the British Colonies and 
foreign lands extend to British Indian subjects, as well as to the subjects of the 
States. 

“In these circrmstances, the exact position of the States in All-India polity has 
been the subject of serious thought for several years. In advocating a new consti- 
tutional structure linking up the Indian States with British India, we are only pres- 
sing for a vital reform which was foreseen as inevitable xo years ago.” 

Discussing the position that the Princes will occupy in the new Indian Constitu- 
tion, and the probable attitude they will take, the President said : — “The position of 
the States in the future constitution, both in regard to the discharge of common 
obligations and in regard to their rights of internal administration, would be, in my 
opimon, much better than now. Notwithstanding their treaties, the States are now 
squeezed by the ‘gentle’ persuasions of Political Officers and the Political Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. This cannot happen in a constitution where 
their rights and obligations are clearly defined. If it is necessary for the Indian 
Princes to make any sacrifies of their present powers and position with a view to 
create a new constitution for the whole of India, I trust they will not hesitate to 
do so.” 

Referring to the position that small States, no better than petty zamindars 
would occupy in the new constitution, he said, “It is unthinkable that they should 
be put in the same category with Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda or Kashmir. The 
problem requires very careful consideration. 

“More important and of more pracfical interest than the question of the 
evolution of a Federal Constitution for the whole of India, is the question of Reforxh 
in the internal administration of the Indian States. A Government which owes its 
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progress to the personal character of its ruler, can never afford any guarantee for 
progress. A settled constitution which recognises the people’s responsibility for the 
administration and contains all the essential elements of popular Government, is the 
only safeguard for the protection of the people.” 

He proceeded : “A comprehensive enquiry into the problems relating to Indian 
States and their future position in a self-governing India, is urgently called for.” 
Referring to the announcement of the Viceroy regarding the appointment of an expert 
Committee he says : “It is clear to my mind, that a machinery for investigating the 
whole series of problem for bringing the States into constitutional relations with 
British India, has not yet been thought of as yet.” 

After exposing the nature of the trusteeship theory, the President concluded : 

“The Indian National Congress, the Muslim League and the National Liberal 
Federation, the Hindu Mahasabha and other political organisations in British India, 
are now actively engaged in examining the question of a new constitution for India. 
The A. I. C. C. has charged the Working Committee of the Congress to frame a con- 
stitution in consultation with the various political parties in the country. It is there- 
fore desirable that the Executive Committee of this Conference should sr n e the 
co-operation of, and collaborate with, the political organisations in British India, in 
devising a new constitutional character for the whole of India. 

Welcome Address 

The following are extracts from the welcome address, delivered by Mr. Govind 
lal Sivlal Motilal, Chairman of the Reception Committee : — 

An announcemant of a Committee has been made recently by the Viceroy, to 
enquire into the nature of the existing treaties and make recommendations. Gentle- 
men you will observe that this Committee is also to enquire not only into the 
obligations imposed upon each party by the terms of the treaties but also as to the 
force the departures from those treaties possess. 

Do you not know too well to be under any hallucination the outcome of such 
Committees and Commissions ? But let us assume that the recommendations 
of the Committees will reinstate the Princes in their original position or 
even above it by recommending new treaties between the Governments. Yet 
I wonder what power will the Committee place in the hands of the Princes for 
holding the other party to the carrying out of the terms of those engagements. The 
power which the Princes can in this situation look with some confidence is the 
support and the good will of their own people and that of British India by entering 
into an honourable partnership with them. 

The hereditary Prince who succeeds to the Gaddi or Musnad is the Ruler of a 
State and he is the head of the administration. His will is supreme in all branches 
of the Government. He appoints all officers Executive, Judicial, or Revenue or any 
other and he can remove them at his pleasure. Promotions and degradations depend 
solely upon sweet will. He makes and unmakes laws. Systems of law and 
procedure are unknown in a majority of States. Where some fragments of law exist, 
the Ruler can set them at naught by his will at any moment. He can supersede the 
Courts of law appointed by himself, he can appoint special commissions and tribu- 
nals to hear certain cases over-riding the jurisdiction of his Courts and can appoint 
Benches on the choice of a litigant on payment of Nazar by him, he orders State 
Courts to put the impremature of its scale on the decisions of an extraneous body to 
give it the force of a “Courts” decree, so that it may be executed in a British Court of 
Law, he overtly and coveitly makes orders in cases standing before the State Courts 
for compliance by his obedient servants the judges, he can turn down the decision of 
the highest of his judicial Courts and refer the decision at his discretion to another 
set of persons, he can refer the decision of the Highest I'ribunal to the executive to 
advise him whether it is correct. He can spend the whole of the Revenue in any 
way he likes, a large or a major part of it generally goes to his extravagance, while 
the poor ryots, his subjects are starving for want of food. Even a king of the 
richest country in Europe has not so much allowance for his private purposes as a 
Raja of this place. He can get a part .of the Revenue allotted for State purpose 
to oe used for his tables or for nis attendance. He can levy taxes and impose 
rates. He receives Nazars from rural officers who in their turn collect much more 
from the peasants and labourers in the field to meets the Nazars. Before making 
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appoiiitmeBts he can put it to a virtual auction as if it were to the highest bidden 
He can deprive any one of his subjects of his or her liberty. He can dispossess 
people of their property. He can detain a citizen for any length of time in prison 
without semblance of trial or without bringing any charge against him if he so wills 
it. He prevents from holding a meeting and responsible speakers from addressing 
it ; if they want to make any public representation they cannot do it He can arrest 
any Editor of a paper however rational its criticism may have been ; he can 
proscribe any paper or niagazine entering into his State. He can order 
the best of his people to be removed or deported and can interdict entry of the 
noblest of India’s sons into his territory. In short, he is the Monarch of all be 
surveys and there is none to dispute his despotism. Gentlemen, I do not say that 
in every State every Prince does all or any of these acts everyday of his life, but 
I maintain that this kind of the exercise of absolute power are neither 
uncommon nor rare. As agmnst this it gives me great pleasure to say there are 
States whose Rulers are above some of these evils. But the point I have to make 
is that there is no check to the Ruler’s arbitrary and absolute power, constitutional or 
otherwise. The Non-intervention policy of the Government of India when people’s 
interests are concerned has had its part in aggravating this tendency of despotism. 
Some of them, of course, encourage Education, Art and Industry ; a few of them 
introduced Representative Institutions in their States even before they came into 
existence in British India ; others introduced free and compulsory education, 
established Universities as in Hyderabad and Mysore, and have fixed Civil lists, all 
honour to them. But the point remains, all this depends upon the Ruler’s sweet will 
alone ; the system is there and system alone have to grapple with the problem in this 
light. Here I ask you, have I in any way overdrawn the picture ? I am sure what 
your answer will be, but I do not desire to pursue the subject further though 
undoubtedly there remains much more to be said about it. 

The Judiciary is rarely independent, and corruption is rampant. Honesty is at 
a discount. 

Another feature of the Judicial administration is the long delay in the decision 
of cases. Several years pass before an)r decision whether just or unjust is given and 
one can well imagine the strain to parties are put on account of this delay. It is 
universal experience that justice delayed is justice denied. The worst of it is that 
such delays occur in criminal cases too where the hardships of the delay increase 
tenfold. 

Some States have on the analogy of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
for India a tribunal to which appeals lie from the State Courts. One naturally 
expects that the personnel of an august body like this would be composed of upright 
and straightforward men of sound and deep learning possessing great legal exper- 
ience and knowledge. But what are the facts ? Heads of departments who hardly 
possess judicial frame of mind and know little of law and are of a status from 
whose departments Appeals may lie are drafted to compose the Bench of the 
highest Tnbunals in the States. Of their principle and independence more need 
not be said. 

The lower services are corrupt to the core. The people are subjected to all 
sorts of exactions. Extortions, malversation and arbitrary rule prevails from top 
to bottom in the Sates. In short, life nor honour — ^and we value honour many 
times more precious than life and property — ^nor property is safe in a State. It 
cannot be said that die prevalence of such corruption in the services is an indication 
of their incapacity for administration. If one would care to go deep into the 
matter and try to discover why so much corruption exists, it would be clear ; that 
wrong selection of persons, low salaries, uncertainty of tenure, lack of expert super- 
vision are among the reasons that give rise to such corruptions. 



The liidian National Gongres^. 

OPBNtNG D AY-- 2 6 TH D B C B MB B R 1 9 2 7 . 

Impressive and solemn soenos marked the opening of the 43tid session of 
India’s National Parliament in the Tilak Mandip, Madras on the 26th Decehii* 
her 1927. Fine weather prevtiiled and brilliant suirshino overhead. The session 
was programmed to begin at 2 .in. From 12 visitors and delegates vrer^ 
admitted into the paiidal and in loss than an hbuP) the pandal was simply and 
elegantly decorated. Tricolours vrore hung from every part of the pahdd 
and the central pillars were covered with tricolour Khaddar. Gaily coloured 
festoons were hung all around and portraits of leaders were figed to 
most of the pillars. Inspiring mottos greeted the eyes as one came up 
the main passage and the first road : *'Are w'e children to be examined 
Others ran not for us to lower the India oxpeOts everyman 

to do his duty” and ** Wo rise or sink together”. The dais Was most 
artistically decorated. Under a brilliant canopy sat the President and 
by him were seated the seasoned soldiers of freedom and distinguished 
visitors whom the President had invited. On either side sat the membdrs 
of the Kecoption Committee, A. 1. C. C. members and donors and other 
distinguished visitors. Over the dais was painted a picture of Bharat 
Mata” and the painting bore the national symbol Chatka and the natidoid 
ory '* Bando'Mataram ”. Artistically arranged festoons of coloured lights 
heightened the effoot. Loud speakers were installed in the pandal and 
they carried speeches to the remotest corners of the pandal. About filty 
yards down the dais was put up a rostrum for the speakers and underneath 
it was a large size portrait of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The prominent members of the Justice party were seated on the dais. 
These included the Baja of Panagal, Dewau Bahadur Govindraighavier arid 
Thanickaobalam Chetty, Sir K. V. Beddi, Mr. Bamaswami Mudaliar, and 
the Hon. Bagbavendra Bao (Minister C. P.). Dr. Ansari went to th^ 
dafs through an arch of staves presented by the volunteers. Mahatma 
Gandhi whose attendence at the Congress was considered doubtful till this 
noon was among the ex'Presidenits in the procession and vVaci vocfferouilii^ 
cheered. Others on the dais wore the . Ali brothers, Abul Kalam Azad. 
Dr. Besant and Major Graham Polo, Mr. Puree 11, Mr. Mardy Jones, Mr, 
C. Pratt, Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, Sir Ibrahim Bahimtulla, President of tbb 
Indian Commercial Congress, Mr. C. V, S. Narasimba Baju, Mr. B. K, 
Shanmugham Chetty, Dr. Varodarajula Naidu, Dr. U* Bama Bao, Mr, 
Bamgaiswaini Iyengar, Mr. Satyamurthi, Sir B. Venkotaram Naidu, Mr. Yakub 
Hbseain, Sj. Bajendra Prasad ( Bihar), Pandit Jawaharlal (U. P.), Mr. Desh-^ 
pOindfi (Earuatak), Dr. Satyapal ( Panjab), Mr. Ghibind Vallabh Pant (D. 

Dr. Moonje (0. P), Mr. Vallabhai Patel (Qujerat), Mr, T. C. Gdswaihi, Mfe 
S, O. Milra, Mr. Nirmal Oh. Cbundar, Mr. Naliui Bapjan Sarkar (Bei^l;, 
Bdn. Messrs Sobbarayati and Arogyaswami Mudaliar and Ranga Nra^ 
Btudaliar (Madras Ministers), Mr. G. A. Natesan and Pandit Malaviya. 

Presidential ptcoesston was led by ar bevy of lady volunteers vrfRT' 
wStB next followed by the feiftdar volunteer dorps. The rolhiiteeri 
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themaelveB on both sides of the passage from the gateway to the dais and 
made an arch with their batons under which the le^er* who formed the 
presidential procession; marched. The leaders marched up in pairs— Mr. 
Srinivasa lyenger and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu; Mahatma Oandhi and Maulana 
Mahomed Ali* Pt Malaviya and Dr. Besant* Moulana Shaukat Aii and Mr. 
Sen Gupta and the Chairman and the President-elect. 

The chorus then sang national songs of Sj Bharathi* the poet of Tamil 
Nadu and Dr. Tagore. As the ennobling strains of music reached the 
further limits of the pandab little noises and buzz that prevailed previously 
died down and silence reigned everywhere. Lady volunteers then sang songs 
of welcome. 

Mr. Muthuranga MUDALIAB welcoming the delegates stressed on the 
need for preparing a constitution on unitary lines and emphasised the boycott 
of British goods as one of the weapons for meeting Anti-Indian attitude. The 
following is the full text of the speech delivered by him : — 

The Welcome Address. 

Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen : On behalf of the Reception Com- 
mittee, I extend to >rou a most cordial and warm welcome to this 42nd session 
of the Indian National Congress. We are meeting to-day under exceptional 
circumstances. We have reached a definite stage in the fight for Swaraj, and 
the main work before this Congress is to give a new direction to our activities 
in order to hasten the achievement of our ideal. 1 invite you to approach the 
problems before us with patriotic earnestness and courage, and to formulate a 
national programme which i^ot only command widespread acceptance but 
will take us onward in the march towards Swaraj. 

Clear Cut Programme. 

For some vears past, the absence of a vitalising programme has disrupted 
and weakened the political activities of Indian Nationalists. The re-action, as 
non co-operation was slowly retracted, menaced our effective public life with 
almost certain extinction. But, thanks to the intervention of a divine Providence, 
we have to-day an energising war-cry which has reached, and is reaching ears 
hitherto closed to the call of nationalism. That war-cry is the Boycott of the 
Statutory Commission. With rare unanimity and with yet rarer enthusiasm, the 
whole Indian nation has with one voice determined to boycott the Statutory 
Commission on Indian Reforms. The British people must realise that all this 
feeling has not been generated in India merely by the insinuating propaganda 
of ultra-radical politicians. The great Moderate party, up-to now a severely 
conservative influence in our politics, has on this matter made common cause 
with the Congress. 

Boycott of Simon Commission. 

On this occasion, I desire to draw your attention to a few of the more im- 
portant reasons why we have thus almost unanimously decided to boycott the 
Commission. P'ii^tly, under the principles evolved and the pledges given during 
the great war, we are entitled to decide what the form and extent of our sel^ 
government should be. In spite of the most solemn declarations and pledges 
given by the foremost British statesmen, India was insulted by the inclusion, in 
the Preamble to the Government of India Act of 2919, of terms which denied 
her right to self-determination. This was a gross betrayal and treachery which 
the united voice of India has been relentlessly condemning. To acquiesce in the 
re-assertion of that pernicious doctrine, now implied in the appointment of an 
All-British Commission, would be to abandon our self-respect. Secondly^ the 
circumstances of the appointment of the Commission constitute a contemptubns 
rejection of the National Demand, passed by the Legislative Assembly in 1924 
aiid reiterated in 1925. No reason has been vouchsafed to us why the Assembly 
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^emafid has been dealt with in this perfunctory manner. It is an insult to the 
elected representatives of our people, and consequently to the entire Indian 
Nation. Thirdly, even the moderate demand made by the Liberals for the in- 
clusion of a substantial proportion of Indians in the Cbmmission has been ignored. 

1 desire it to be distinctly understood that we, the Congress men, will not be 
satisfied with anything less than a Constituent Convention for the determination 
of our future constitution, in which, representatives of Britain may also be per- 
mitted to deliberate, but only as equals, to safeguard any vested interests they 
may have in this country. The inclusion, in the Commission, of Indians chosen 
at random will not conciliate the Congress which stands for the principle of self- 
determination, logically worked out. Fourthly, the Commission should be ruth- 
lessly boycotted, because it implies the application to India of doctrines which 
are contrary to the usages governing the relations between England and the 
Dominions. Shall we permit ourselves to be dealt with as inferiors in the Com- 
monwealth of Nations forming the British Empire? An emphatic negative must 
be our unequivocal answer. Canada, Australia and South Africa were allowed 
the right of self-determination ; and with one important exception, the Parb.;i- 
ment no more tinkered with their drafts than merely dot the it^s and cross the 
t’s. Why should India alone be forced to a different course of constitutional 
development? It implies inferiority, and we must resist every such implication. 
And further, I desire to assert, on this occasion, that it is essential 'to the dignity 
and national self-respect of India, not to permit any extraneous authorities and 
influences, however potent, to dictate to her, what her government should be. 
To acquiesce in the unwarranted and dangerous presumption of the British 
Parliament would be a surrender of our self-respect, and would harm and 
demoralise our public life, not to mention the degradation in which it would 
involve us among the civilised nations of the world. Further, it is amply clear, 
that our nor-participation in the Commission will not anywise jeopardise our 
political progress. The haughty Conservatives of the British Parliament, whose 
ranks are re-inforced by the no less jingoist section of labourities under Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, whose political masquerade as friends of India is at an 
end, have already prejudged our case, and there is nothing to be lost by our 
stern refusal to regularise their judgment by helping In the so-called inquiry, I 
have, therefore, no hesitation in adding my humble voice to the chorus of approval 
which has met the Boycott programme. 

First Canon of Political Conduct in Swaraj. 

I desire, at this stage, to make one or two observations on the misgivings 
felt by honest friends of India as to our attitude towards certain domestic ques- 
tions, peculiarly the legacy of British Rule in India. I assure the minorities and 
the special interests who have been persistently misled by interested persons, 
that in a free and a democratic India, their interests would be safer than now. 
India has, through history, been the asylum of the oppressed and the persecuted, 
and it is part of our national character to treat minorities hospitably and even 
charitably. Protection to minorities will be the first canon of political conduct 
in Swaraj India. Nextly, we must repudiate the suggestion that Britain should 
ever be the peace-maker in India, holding its diverse interests and peoples in 
justice to each other, but in subjection to herself. We must proclaim our right 
and our capacity to settle equitably and honourably, all these delicate questions. 
Thus there is no argument for co-operation with the Statutory Commission 
except the argument of fear, of toadyism and of atrophied political sense. 

Negative Programme. 

The boycott of the Commission is a negative programme which has happily 
brought together most of the parties in the country. Advantage must be taken 
of this beneficent atmosphere to develop methods and policies which will 1^ 
acceptable to the generality of our countrymen. To start with, the need is 
imperative to educate public opinion on an agreed draft of Swaraj Constitution, ^ 
embodying the aspirations and the hopes of the Indian nation. Such a pro- 
gramme will clarify the issues before the country and will enable all the parties 
to concentrate their energies in devising effective sanctions, with which we can^ 
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enforce our demand; for Swaraj» and to organise our forces and carry on such 
a< propaganda that the ur^se for Swaraj would be felt in the heart of evsry Indian 
so poweriullyt that the response of a united and concentrated effort would finally 
winus our freedom. 

Swaraj Scheme. 

Fellow Delegates, I shall now refer to a few features which, I think, should 
characterise any scheme^ of Swaraj for India. Firstly, we ought to make it 
known that if Parliament continues in its present insolent mood, we must 
definitely start on an intensive propaganda for the severance of India from the 
Empire. Whenever the time may come for the effective assertion of Indian 
Nationalism, Indian aspiration will then be towards free nationhood, untrammelled 
even by the nominal suzerainty of the King of England. It behoves English 
statesmanship to take careful note of this fact. Let them not drive us to despair. 
As yet, the substantial opinion in the country favours the ideal of freedom within 
the Empire. But this persistent step-motherly treatment will only compel us 
to decide against any further participation in a caste-ridden Empire. Parlia- 
ment should recognise, and at once, that in India as well as in Ireland, all 
authority should be derived from the people and not from Whitehall. In the 
absence of any assurance in this behalf, we must abandon any further thougm 
of framing our constitution as a constituent partner of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

Declaration of Rights. 

Nextly, I desire to emphasise the paramount need of an exhaustive Declara- 
tion of Rights which will form part of our consti tution. There should be unmis- 
takable guarantees of the Rights of Citizens to equal and just treatment and to 
freedom from oppression by the limbs of the law. There ought to be the fullest 
political equality of all classes and without distinction of religion or race. The 
Indian democracy should afford equal opportunities to all its citiz^s for self- 
development and self-expression. Respect for individual acts and opinions, not 
detrimental to public order or morality, ought to be asserted and guaranteed 
in the fundamental law. Educational facilities, free and compulsory at least 
till the elementary standard, and free, up to the secondary, ought to be provided 
by appropriate clauses, in the constitution. Further, it is essential to the charac- 
ter of religious neutrality of the Indian Government that there should be no 
state religion in this country. In this connection, I desire^ to allude 
to the views expressed by a prominent Indian statesman that there is no peed 
for a Declaration of Rights in India, as we are imbued with British traditions of 
justice which contain guarantees, in ordinary law, of the Rights of Citizens. 
The Rule of Law may be a fact in England, but in India it is unknown. Ireland, 
where too the British have created traditions of justice and the Rule of Law, 
has most judiciously incorporated such a Declaration in her Constitution. I 
therefore respectfully differ and maintain that we should rather follow the 
precedent of Ireland, who suffered equally with us under British Rule* 

Unitary Government* 

Next, it is my humble opinion that the Government we should organise for 
India under Swaraj should be on the unitary basis. Federal Government, 
however suitable to the conditions of other countries, will be peculiarly inappro- 
priate to India with its revived sense of solidarity. It will also disrupt the 
synthesising forces of nationalism and present the sad picture of a divided India. 
If there is local sentiment and local aspiration, we can well provide for them 
by a careful process of decentralisation. Administrative upits or^^anised on a 
linguistic basis, with adequate provisions for the needs of localities, wiU ^mply 
answer the requirements of local patriotism. At the same time, a strong Central 
Government will keep nationalism in-tact and elevate India among the nations o 
Ihe world. 

Question of Frandiise. 

1 would, then, invite your attentim to the all-inmortant question of Iran 
caise. We have to devise principles of representation vi^ch would accord well 
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wkh the needs of deniocrecy. May 1,. in this connections^ >»ur attention to 
the conclusions of the AlMndia* Congress Committee in Us recent meeting at 
Calcutta? These conclusions dispose of the long-standing inter-communal pro- 
blem, admirably and satisfactorily. I commend the resolutions to your acceptance. 
Further, although the exclusive representation of any special interests would 
not be in strict consonance with the democratic theory, considering the peculiar 
conditions in India, 1 would advocate that the Depressed Classes alone may 

given special representation, if only for a time. I do not sympathise with 
similar ^demands made on behalf of Anglo-Indians and Corporations like the 
Universities and the Chambers of Commerce. Their interests, if they have any, 
apart from those of the people, will, I conceive, be sufficiently safeguarded by aP 
assembly composed of members chosen in general constituencies. 

I would also respectfully offer a su^^gestion as to the method we should 
ac1o;;t to arrive at agreement regarding any such constitution. The Indian 
National Congress should take early steps to convene a convention of represen- 
tatives of all parties and interests, which should decide on a constitution for 
India. Any scheme agreed to by such a convention, as ratified by a special 
session of the Congress would be the demand of united India. To enfo.ce the 
demand for the constitution, we have to devise adequate sanctions. 

Congress should be the Arbiter of Disputes. 

The first step we have to take is to unite all the parties with a view to 
offering struggle for Swaraj. A campaign of communal co-operation and harmony 
must be started methodically and pursued with vigour by the Congress. Our 
opponents make political capital of the absence of amity among the leading 
communities and of the state of the Depressed Classes. We must remove the 
cause, more in our own interests that in ansv^er to the English indictment. The 
efibrts made and the results arrived at so far, have been very encouraging. 
Bombay and the Calcutta decisions of the All-India Congress Committee, insprired 
by the great and self4ess leader, Mr. S. Srinivasa Ayengar, are already finding 
sympathetic acceptance all over the country. This ameliorative work ought to 
be pushed on. Similarly, wcll-considered attempts should be made to settle the 
unfortunate Brahmin and Non-Brahmin misunderstandings, the Buddhist agita- 
tion in Gaya and the sectional differences among the Sikhs. I have hopes that 
these problems, which stand in the way of national work, will soon be solved 
in a statesmanly spirit and in view of the larger interests at stake. The just 
and equitable settlement of these questions will enhance the prestige of the 
Congress and by common consent, the Congress will attain to the position of 
n respected arbiter of inter-communal misunderstanding. 

Higher Ideals. 

Nextly, there is the most urgent need for the propagation of higher economic 
ideals in the country. The workers of the Congress should carry to the ryot#, 
not only a political but also an economic message. The cultivator should be 
familiarised with the modern methods of agriculture and with the immense 
usefulness of the Co-operative movement. Vast tracts of land may be cultivated, 
and the wealth of the country enormously increased if only our ryots will uikier- 
stand and use the modern scientific methods of agriculture. Again, principles 
of sanitation ought to be a prominent subject of propaganda of every Congress 
worker. In particular, we xpust make strenuous endeavours to minimise the 
Drink evil, as its total extinction without state-aid is impossible. Educated and 
wealthy citizens, who have any patriotism, should forthwith engage their talents 
and their wealth in the noble work of advancing India’s industrial development* 
Besides augmenting the wealth of the counti^, it would solve the present mena- 
cing evil, tlmt of wide-spread unemployment. The Congress must appoint Board 
for tackling the economic question and for directing the activities of Congreae 
workers in this matter. 

Boycott of Foreign Goods. 

While thus the Congress will endeavour to improve the economic life of our 
country by the promotion of industrial and agricultural activity, there is also 
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a negative aspect to this work. For some years we are familiar the policy 
of boycotting British and foreign goods. Under the present circumstances, I 
have no doubt that the Congress will come to the unanimous decision that as a 
political Sanction behind our demand for Swaraj, we shall strictly and ruthlessly 
boycott all British goods. But the economic interests of India require that we 
should proceed a step further. We should boycott all foreign croods, which 
would anywise compete with Indian manufactures. India gains nothing economi 
cally by purchasing continental and American substitutes, sometimes inferior to 
British goods. The Congress should, as early as possible, appoint an expert 
Committee which will organise this boycott, and make it thoroughly effective; 
so that the emphatic refusal to take any article of British manufacture will 
serve our political purpose, and the exclusion, as far as possible, of all foreign 
goods, will serve our economic purpose. 

Khaddar Movement. 

I have reserved Khaddar for special mention. Thanks to the untiring efforts 
of Mahatmaji and his noble band of workers, the movement^ is imperceptibly 
and steadily expanding. Well-wishers of our country would desire most heartily 
for its^ further expansion and growth. The faith of the country in Mahatma ji’s 
favourite programme is being every day increased, as is evidenced by the 
immense and steady strides the movement is taking. I wish to make one sug- 
gestion in this connection. The Spinners* Association have built up a splendid 
organisation. I appeal to them to combine political works, especially propa- 
gandist, with the beneficent activities they are now pursuing. Secondly, I suggest 
that they should not confine themselves only to Khaddar, but should include 
among their activities, the promotion of the sale of other purely indigenous articles 
in jrcneral demand. This would greatly help the indigenous industries as well 
as improve the finance of the Spinners’ Association. I earnestly appeal to 
Mahatmaji to consider this suggestion. 

Labour Organisation. 

The organisation of labour is another vital matter. "Hie Congress must 
stand fearlessly and whole-heartedly by the labouring population, industrial and 
agricultural. The Congress should co-operate with the All-India Trade Union 
C^gress and help it to secure human conditions for Indian labour. By enlisting 
their active assistance, the cause of Swaraj could be tremendously advanced. 

Congress Organisation. 

Fellow Delegates, I would now invite your attention to the Congress organi- 
sation in the country. I must at once confess that we do not have do-day, that 
efficient ;ind thorough organisation, which is necessary to carry forward the 
programme of a great body such as the Congress. We must at once set ourselves 
to the laborious task of spreading the organisation so as to reach the farthest 
parts of our country, so that our message may evoke universal response. Paid 
workers, carefully trained for political and economic propaganda, and capable 
of commanding respect and prestige in the localities in which they work should 
be sent everywhere and the people kept in live contact with the progress of our 
fight for Swaraj. So high must be the character that our propagandists possess 
with the people, that they would be always looked upon as earnest servants of 
the Country, capable of giving intelligent guidance on every matter, and at the 
same time, sound exponents of politics and economics. 

Congress Slogan. 

Thus, the Constitution as a political slogan and the boycott of British and 
foreign goods as an economic war-cry, the Congress should launch forth on a 
campaign of unparalleled propaganda and agitation for Swaraj. With a country 
re-awakened to a sense of its rights, re-united and re-organised, it would be 
easy to wrest freedom h-om unwilling hands. 

Gauhati Programme. 

May I now make a passing reference to a question, which I believe, occupies 
■our attention rather disproportionately to its impOTtance? With my short 
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experience as a member of the Madras Legislative Council, 1 have come to cercaiii 
conclusions, which I feel it to be my duty to express on this occasion. Without 
dilating upon the reasons which forced me to those conclusions, 1 shall proceed 
to state them. The Gauhati programme has been found to be unworkable. The 
programme lacked precision, and I am sorry to have to say it, it is definitely 
tending to demoralise the Congress party in the Councils. I re-affirm my faith 
in Mahatmaji’s original policy of absolute boycott of all these Councils. For 
one thing we may all concentrate on work outside in the Country which suffers 
enormously owing to the time taken up in attending to Council work. But, 
somehow, Mahatmaji’s policy is to-day not in public favour. If we must contest 
Council Elections, what we should do after entering the Councils, is the only 
question. I entirely agree with Mr. Srinivasa Ayyengar that the elected Mem- 
bers should abstain from attending the Councils except for retaining their seats. 
Whatever be the short-comings of this programme, it seems to me to be the least 
objectionable. But if the opinion in this Congress is against Mahatmaji’s sug- 
gestion and Mr. Srinivasa Ayyengar’s, I must ask for a logical and workable 
programme. No alternative occurs to me except the removal of the <j.auhati 
ban, so that Congressmen may have freedom to so manage their affairs in the 
Councils as to obtain the maximum advantage to their cause. Congressmen 
should think many times before taking this step. It means the adoption of the 
policy which has been very clumsily described as Responsive Co-operation. It 
means the final and professed abandonment of the original policy of non-co- 
operation. It is our duty carefully to consider whether such a serious step is 
warranted by the necessities of the present situation. Ought we to forswear 
even this remnant of a great policy ; and if so in favour of which alternative? 
While, on the one hand we are proclaiming a new boycott, that of the Statutory 
Commission, shall we end by raising another to which we gave loyal adherence 
for a number of years? I invite the congressmen to ponder over to consequences 
of this step. I appeal to you to preserve the spirit of 1920 ; and not to throw 
it up merely because your statesmanship cannot devise appropriate media for 
carrying it out. Remember the detenus of Bengal ; remember the tone of Lord 
Birkenhead’s speech before you think of co-operation. For, it is clear to my 
mind, that the alternative to non co-operation is co-operation ; the hybrid has 
produced anarchy. With great humility, I venture to suggest that the only 
policy which will meet the present delicate situation is the one which permits us 
to enter the Councils but forbids us to sit there. 

Fellow-Delegates, it is now my pleasant duty to congratulate you on the 
excellence of your choice of President. No more appropriate selection could 
have been made. Throughout next year, the country would be engaged in a 
keen fight for Swaiaj, which would require the hearty co-operation of all com- 
munities for its successful termination. Dr* Ansari is a symbol of such co- 
operation. With the unique advantage of a long experience of public affairs 
7n India, and of the unquestioning confidence of every section of Indian pco^dc, 
he will be in a position to lead us to our goal to Swaraj. 

After Mr. Mudaliar had read his address he walked up to the dais 
and garlanded Dr. M. A. Ansari amidst thundering cheers. Mr. Bangaswamy 
Iyengar invested him with the insignia of presidentship. Dr. Ansari then 
mounted the rostrum. Another round of cheers greeted him and he acknow- 
ledged it with smiles and namaskarams. He then read his presidential 
address. His references to Mahatma Gandhi and his repetition of Mahatma's 
words “ Swarai within the Empire if possible and without if necessary '' 
evoked a prolonged applause. The following is the lull text of the speech 
delivered by him : 

The Presidential AddieSa. 

I find it difficult to put into words my deep sense of gratitude at the 
confidence you have placed in me by calling upon me to preside over the 
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deiibei^tiodlr of tBe IndUn National Oon^rreili at tblli cHti(ra;l jdiidture irl 
tbd history of diir straggle for freedom. This meetiug of the Congresd at 
Madras* takes me back to the day— more thau a qu &rber of a century ago — 
when as an audergraduatCi full of hope and entbasiasm* I had my first 
glhnpse of oar great uatfaual gathering. Little did I dream then that in that 
vety tfity it wOcfld fall to my lot to oooupy the chair which has beeii filled 
in thii plait by sotfie of the greatest sons of India. Oar national moVOmeht 
has increased in force and volume since those days. The poiitlo.d awakening 
of the people has become widespread, the intensity of the straggle has 
become more severe and* with the march of time, the problems wa are Ciliod 
upon to solve have grown more and mire complex. The task of your 
Presidfbit has, in consequence, become delicate and difficult. It wis only 
th6 hope that 1 could count upon yOur indulgence towards my sbortooniiings 
aiid your generous support in the discharge of my duties that onoouragsd mo 
to undertake this heavy responsibility. 

The interdependence of political problems in different countries and the 
dangei^s arising out of the economtc and politic il bondage of India to the 
pcaeiefal progress of humanity at largo, specially to the interests of the 
w6r1cera in Great Britain, are being gradually realised and while Imperialist 
Capitalist interests are carrying on a campaign of misrepresentation and 
vilification against India in order to justify and perpetuate its exploitation 
and subBervience, the presence, among us to«day, of the distinguished 
fraternal delegates from aciroBs the seas, gives hope that fellow-victims of 
Imperialfsm and Capitalism in other parts of the world have beguii to 
appreciate the necessity of closer co-operation and joint action to fight the com- 
mon enemy. I offeir these friends a sincere and cordial welcome on behalf 
of the Indian National Congress and the people of India. 

A matter of greater pleasure and satisfaction to me is that my appeal 
lot a T6-united Congress has met with such a generous response. I rejoice 
to find among us once more veterans and tried champions whose names are 
inseparably associated with India’s fight for freedom. I cordially welcome 
all these comrades and fellow-workers bock to the fold of the Congress and 
b<y|pe and pray that, as in the past so in the future, the country w3I derive 
the fullest benefit from their serviees. 

India and Imperialism. 

In the statement J published some time back I had touched upon the 
salient features of the existing political situation and briefly expressed 
my owii vievirs regarding the most effective method of dealing with it. I 
do not, therefore, propose to address youi at great length to-day. But 
evhti in a brief satVey we must take into acoount every issue that has a 
direct bearii% dii the furtherance of our political programme. All schbolb 
of politiokl thought in India are agreed that the goal of our activities is a 
free and self-governing India, offering equal opportunities to all ahef re- 
cognising and guaranteeing the just and legitimate rights of all scotionk and 
classes, at peak)e within herself and friendly with the rest of the world. 
Indians do not claim anything more or less than that they shall dodbpy the 
rame position and emoy the same rights in their oouutry as free people do 
in their own. If this can be achieved witKitf the Empilre they have no 
deeire to bfeak away from it but’ if the Imperial ooUneetieQ stands in the 
way oi^ur rewehiiig the goal we sbooid Det hesitate to twyer tlmcottiiablio^^ 
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Oar nottoi in tha words of Msbutma Gandhii should bt ** within ths Bmpirs 
if possiUe. without if necessary.’' 

’’ I do not minimise the difficulties in our path. They ere many but none 
BO formidable as the one arising out of the aggressiveness of Imperialism 
and the greed of High Finance, the two most fruitful sources of trouble 
and misery in ^ the world to*day. « Empires are carved and nations are 
deprived of their liberties to satisfy the Imperialist ambition and to mono* 
poHse resources in raw materials to feed the factories in Europe and to 
secure ezclusive markets for their output. 

Politicians and statesmen wax eloquent over the misHcm cteiltisirasf 
and the while man’e burden, but none has exposed the hollowness of these 
professions better than Cecil Rhodes, the great pioneer of Imperialism 
in South Africa when he said, ** Pure philanthropy is very well in its 
way but philanthropy plus five per cent is a good deal better.” Joseph 
Chamberlain, that High Priest of Imperialism, was more outspoken. ' The 
Empire ” he said, ” is oommerce.” and India, ha was frank enough to add, 
was ” by far the greatest and the most valuable of all the customers we have 
or ever shall have.” The history of this philanthropic burglary on the part 
of Europe is written in blood and suffering from Congo to Canton. Ths 
steebfrsme theory of Government, the arrogant claims to trusteeship of dumb 
millions and the newly-invented illusion to cloak the pre-war Concert of 
Europe, known as the League of Nations, are but different manifestatioM of 
the same spirit. So long as these dangerous doctrines are pursued the sou roes 
of human misery shall endure. India holds in her hands the remedy for 
this universal misfortune, for she is the key-stone of the arch of Imperialism. 
Once India is free the whole edifice will collapse. The best guarantee for 
the freedom of Asia and the peace of the world, is a free and sell-governiog 
India. 

Congress Policies. 

” The problem then is how to free India. For over a generation the 
leaders of public opinion in the country advocated and practised a policy of 
complete Co-operation with the Government. Thai policy was doomed to 
fsilure from its very inception. Co-operation is possible between groups with 
common ide^s.. Where obieots pursued arc diametrically opposed there can 
be no co-operation. Co-operation in such oiroumstanoes can only mean 
surrender of the most cherished ideals on the part of the weak to the wishes 
and desires of the strong. The difference between the ideals of the two nations 
is nowhere brought out more vividly or in greater relief than in the report 
of the late Mr. Montagu, a Liberal Secretary of State for India, noted 
for his pro-Indian sympathies. The report, which forms the basis of the 
Government of India Act of 1919, while promising progressive realisation 
of lesponsihle government and extending lavish hopes for the future, clearly 
lays down : ” It seems to us axiomatic that there eannot bj a oompletely 
representative and responsible Governmeirt of India on an equal footing 
with the other self-governing units of the British Commonwealth until the 
oonponeot States whose people it represents and to whom it is respoBsiblCi 
or at least the great majority of them, have themselves reached the stage 
of full responttble government Nor even then can we say that tM forin 
Of the degiee or responsibility which will be mched m will 

eai^ correspond to that attained by tho Dominions. The find form 

♦6 
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of India’s eolistitations must be erolved out of the oonditions of India, and 
most be materially affected by the need for securing imperial responsibilities/' 

“If, however, our rules forsake their divine mission of dvilising^ “the 
inferior races ” and cease to act the executors of the decrees of Providence, 
if they realise that a friendly and free India will be a b'^tter customer than 
a sullen and hostile dependency kept under political and economic bondage, 
in short, if they recognise that there are civilisations and cultures equally 
good, if not better than their own. if they cease to think in terms of the 
ruler and the ruled and are prepared to meet us on terms of equality, it will 
then be time for us to revise our views on co-operation. 

** An alternative policy advocated, on the set-back received by the Non* 
co-operation Movement, was to capture the Councils and. by creating consti- 
tutional deadlocks, force the Government to yield to the wishes of the 
people. The advocates of this policy, however, failed to give its proper 
weight to the fact that the limitations imposed by the Government of India 
Act of 1919, rendered all such opposition ineffective and the creatien of 
constitutional deadlocks a practical impossibility. They, no less than the 
advocates of the policy of Co-op6ra!:ion, should have realised that an ultra- 
constitutional issue could not be fought on a strictly constitutional plane. 
In a trial of strength there can be no hope of success if your opponent is also 
the referee. Practical experience has demonstrated the futility of such a 
policy even in Provinces where the believers in this method commanaed a 
majority. They undoubtedly succeeded in exposing the hollowness of the 
so-called Reforms and by prevenliitg the Government from packing legis- 
latures with ' safe ’ persons, they made it impossible for the rulers to present 
their autocratic and high-handed actions as representing the declared will of 
the people expressed through its chosen repri^sentatives. But all this has 
not materially advanced our cause, nor has it brought us any nearer our goal, 
while the price paid for it is too dear. It has diverted the energies of some 
of our ablest men from problems of real national importance. The Council 
Programme, adopted at a time of depression, was professedly in the nature 
of an experiment. We gave it a trial and if it has not fulfilled our expecta- 
tions there is no reason to feel discouraged or disappointed. Let ua revise 
our policy in the light of our past experience. 

“ There are no two opinions regarding our goal. We all desire to see 
India free and self-governing. For the achievement of our object we are 
Dot wedded to any particular policy, nor do we consider any programme 
sacrosADct or binding for ever. We have to judge a policy or a programme 
by its suitability to our peculiar social and political conditions by its practi- 
cability and by the results which it is likely to give within a measurable 
period of time. We have now before us the results of the three experiments 
made by the Congress during the last forty years. We gave an unbroken 
period of thirty-five years to Co-operation, about a year and a hall to Non- 
co-operation and four years to the policy of Obstruction within the Councils 
and Constitutional Deadlocks. We can, at this stage, appraise the real valuft 
^ each programme and judge the comparative merits and demerits of each, 
Co-operation has led us nowhere. Obstruction within the Councils has not 
given us any better results. Non-co-operation certainly did not sehievAan 
that WAS expected of it but it was through our own weakness and inability 
to rise to the high level demanded by it and not through any inherent 
defect of that policy, Nonreo-operation did not fail us, we failed Non-C(r 
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opanliion. Wa did reoeive an unqn^tionabla and a serioni aet-baok in 
tha Srtt aneoantan I also admit tiiat in tha present atmosphere of 
mninal soepioion and hatred created by deplorable oommanal quarrels and 
with the whole country divided into hostile political camps and factious 
groupst there is no prospect of an Immediate resumption of Non*oo-openr 
tion. The spirit of Non-co-operation* however* has come to stay as a potent 
force in Indian politics and as I have said elsewhere, I feel as certain as 
ever that apart from very extraordinary and unexpected occurrences we 
shall win back our freedom oiily by self-discipline, self organisation and 
self-help and through a movement in which we would be obliged to resort 
to direct action in some shape or form. I firmly believe that India is only 
recuperating from the moral aiid material effects of a disastrous war and 
would soon emerge once more resuscitated and rejuvenated to attain what 
it is destined to attain/' 

** How best then can we help this process of resuscitation and rejure^ 
nation and prepare ourselves for the next encounter 1 It is my unshakable 
belief that ibis cannot bo done unless we have established Unity in the 
Country, Unity in the Congress and Unity in the Councils, if people must 
still make use of them. Differences of opinion are inevitable. They have 
existed and will oontinue to exist. What we have to learn is the stage at 
which these differences, if persisted in, become injurious to the general 
interest of the country. We must learn to differentiate between personal 
prestige and public weal and to sacrifice individual gain to the oolleotive 
good. 

Unity in the Country. 

** Tbero is no feature of the Indian political situation more disquieting 
than the shameful quarrels between Hindus and Mussalmans. No language 
can bo too strong to condemn the murderous assaults and callous destruction 
of life and property in riotings which occur with such painful frequency. 
Hardly a day passes when we do not hear of some violent outburst of com- 
munal fury in one part of tha country or the other, leaving its legacy of 
bitterness and hatred threatening to reduce the country to one vast camp 
of warring communnl factions bout on destroying each other. It is due to 
this that the Congress itself has lost in popularity. It is being relegated in 
many Provinces to a secondary position, and preference is being given to 
communal organisations, specially those which are militant. This state of 
affairs must not bo allowed to oontinue any longer. The problem of Hindu- 
Muslim differences must be solved once and for all and there is no organisa- 
tion more competent and hotter fitted to put an end to it than the Indian 
National Congress. 

While attempting to solve the Hindu-Muelim question we should not, 
however, mistake the symptom for the disease. Tha political and religious 
differences which are straining the relations between the two communities 
are but outward manifestations of a deeper conflict, not peculiar to Iridia or 
unknown to history. It is essentially a problem of two different cuUnrei, 
eqeh viith its own out-look on life, coming in close contact with one 
another. The best remedy lies in a recognition of tha right of each culture 
to exist, in a development of a spirit of tolorarcc and respect and in the 
eneouragement and cultivation of cultural affinity by the establishment of 
national institutions where young people of both the coipmunities will come 
into touch with each other and get opportunities to study and understand the 
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}d«als vmlarlyiiig the 'emlttationt of faotii. The eAioatad Indleti is foneed 
hf cireometaiieei to etody Eoropesn caftore but knows next to nothlnir nboot 
the onitare of hn lellow-eooTitryinsn liviog next door. It h thne fins 
duigeTOOi isolation and colossal ignorance were ended. With greater know- 
ledge ef aadi other’s deep-rooted senthnents and sympathy for eadi otber’a 
idsalsf questions of separate representation) cow-rianghter and musio beforo 
mosqnas will become matters of the past, of interest only to research eeholata 
of Indian History, 

” In the meantime, we earniot afford to minimise or neglect the problem 
which faees ns to-day. There are certain fundamental facts ^iob it will be 
mil for Hindus and Musahnans to remember. They should not forget 
that they are Indians destined to Hire in India and die in India. ProTidenoe 
has bound their fates together indissolnbly. If there be any Hindu brother 
of mine who imagines that he can get rid of seventy millions of his Muslim 
Mlow-countrymen he is labouring under a great delusion and the socmer he 
is disillusion^ the better for him and the country. Similarly, if any Mns- 
lira brother of mine is dreaming of lording it over two hundred and fifty 
millions of his Hindu countrymen he is living in a fool’s paradise and the 
sooner he opens his eyes the better for the Muslim community and India, 
The Swaraj we are striving for will be neither Hindu Baj nor Muslim Baj. 
It will be a Joint Baj protecting the just and legitimate rights and privileges 
of all. Perpetual warfare connot be the normal state of human society. The 
worker in the communal cause apparently wishes to improve the economic, 
political and educational position of his community. With this I have no 
quarrel. But for any solid and lasting good to be dona either to a group 
or to a nation, tranquillity and peace are essential conditions. Violent com- 
munal outbursts may benefit any other party, they certainly cannot benefit 
the oouritry nor do they serve even exclusive communal interests. Instead 
of resorting to these barbarous methods of settling differences, I would 
appeal to my countrymen to make use of the great national tribunal, the 
custodian of the rights and privileges of all sections and communitirs in- 
habiting this country, the Indian National Congress, for the protection of 
their rights and the redress of their grievances. 

** A Bubjeot people trying to shake off foreign domination cannot afford 
to carry on an internecine struggle. We cannot in one breath talk of free- 
dom and sudi oommunalism, for they are the very antithesis of each other. 
It would be difficult for an outside observer to believe in the genuineness 
of our demand when be observes the fratricidal war w^e are waging to-day. 
Our very patriotism begins to appear a sham. In cur efforts to gain a little 
advantage here and a little advantage there over our rivals, we are uncons- 
ciously playing into the bands of the common adversary whose position is 
being strengthened every day. Can we rot all with one joint effort and 
determination get rid of this degrading mentality f Self-respect, even self' 
Interest, requires u& to enlarge our vision and look beyond momentary and 
sectional advantage to the lasting national gain. 

Hindu-Muslim Conflict, 

The causes of communal antagonism exeroising tho miitds of the leadsra 
of the two eommunities as brought out at the varioos Unity Conierencmi 
crystallise themselves into two distinct groups— Polstieal and Beligious. 

’ It will senrq no useful purpose to enter into a deeoription of how the 
Mumlsiaiis, fearing that the sense of poKtieal responeibiiity of the gNlority 
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mA Boffiofetttfy tdyanoed to* Irast it witA tlia protaetioa of thoir rtsii(lB« 
demondod Boporaite repraBBtitotioo and Baparata oleotorateB. It is a matte? 
of part biBtoiy and everjr oiw in tbia asBembly it fnlljr awaro of it It it 
atioogb lor our preaent purpose to state that, roalisiitg tbe disaBtront eonse* 
qneneas recent derelopments were likely to lead to. tho Indian National 
Gonffreasi at its annual aeaaion last year at Gaaliati» called upon the All* 
India Oongreee Cominittee to deviaa measures for a settlemeat of the trouble 
in tbeee tenns 

This Congreae calls upon the Working Committee to take immediate 
atepa in consultation with the Hindu and Mubalraan leaders to deriee 
measurei for the remoTal of the preaent defdorable disturbances between 
Hindus and Musalmans and submit a report to the All-India Oougresa 
Oommitteaf not later than the Slat Marob. 1927. This Congress authorises 
tbe All-India Congress Committee to issue the neceesary instruotiona in 
that behalf to all Congrewmen in the country and take such other stepa 
as it may deem fit after consideration of the said report ” The Preti- 
der t got into touch with the leaders of public opinion in both tbe commu- 
nities. He travelled extensively all over the country to mobilise tbe good 
sense and active co-operation ol both communities and. finally, arranged a 
acrioa of conversations at Delhi. It is a greet tribute to tbe sincerity, seal 
and indefatigaUe energy of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, that a formula for settle- 
ment of outstanding political difforenoea was at last discovered. I would be 
lacking in my duty if I did not place on record the appreciation of the Indian 
National Congress of the spirit of partriotism and statesmanship displayed 
by the Muslim leaders who rose above prejudice, aoapioion and narrow 
communal outlook and boldly came forward with the proposals which presags 
a new orientation of Muslim policy in Irijia. The Working Committee, 
at a meeting held on the 15th May, *' considered the proposals made by 
representative Muslim leaders who met in Delhi on the 20l.h March last, as 
well as the opinion of the Hindu Maba Sabha and other Hindu organisations 
and the opinions of both communities and submitted its report to the 
AlMudia Congress Committee, on the 15th May, 1927. The resolution, 
embodying tbe recommendations of the Working Committee, passed by the 
All-India Congress Committee, with tbe unanimous support of all the mem- 
bers present, including some ol tbe foremoat leaders of the Hindu Maba 
Sabha, speaks volumes for tbe political sagacity of the Committee and was 
a personal triumph for the President and bis great powers of persuasion. 

" The All-India Congress Committee approves and adopts the report 
of the Working Committee on the Hindu* Muslim question and the reoom- 
roendations contained therein ar»d calls upon all Congress organisations to 
take necessary steps to have the following recommendations carried out 

1. That in any future foheme of constitution, so far as represeriUtioii 
in the various leuslatures is concerned, joint electorates in all the provinces 
and in tbe Ceritral Legislature be constituted. 

2. That, with a view to give full assuranora to tbe two great i^m- 
munities that their legitimate inter«^8t8 will be safeguarded in the Legisla- 
tures for tbe present, and if desired, such representation of the communities 
should be accored by the reservation of seats in joint electorates on tbe basis 
of population in every province and in the Central Legislatura : ^ ^ 

Provided that reoiprooal ooocassionB in favour of minorities including 
.tbe SOtfas in the PtingsA mar be ^n^de by mutual agreematit ao aa to give 
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them repre86ijtation in exdesi of the proportion of the number of eeete to 
which they would be entitled on the population basis in any province or 
provinces^ and the proportions so agreed upon for the provinces shall be 
maintained in the representation of the two oommunities in the Central 
Legislature from the provinces- 

3. (a) That the proposal made by the Muslim leaders that reforms 
should be introduced in the N. W. F. Province and British Baluchistan on 
the same footing as in other provinces is> in the opinion of the Committee, 
a fair and reasonable onCi and should be given effect to. care being taken 
that simultaneously with other measures of administrative reform an 
adequate sjstem of judicial administration shall be introduced in the said 
provinces. 

(b) (i) That with regard to the proposal that Sind should be con* 
stituted into a separate province, this Committee is of opinion that the time 
has come for the redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis — a principle 
that has been adopted by the constitution of the Congress. 

(ii) The Committee is also of opinion that such readiustment of pro- 
vinces be immediately taken in hand and that any province which demicds 
such reconstitution on a linguistic basis be dealt with accordingly. 

(iii) The Committee is finther of opinion that a beginning may bo 
made by constituting Andhra, Sind and Karnatak into separate provinces. 

4. T at, in the future Constitution, liberty of conscience shall bo 
guaranteed and no legislature, central or provincial, shall have power to 
make any laws interfering with liberty of conscience. 

** liiberty of Conscience’* means liberty of belief and worship, freedom 
of religious observances and association and freedom to carry on religious 
education and propaganda with due regard to the feelings of others and 
without interfering with similar rights of others. 

5. That no Bill, Rr^solution, Motion or Amendment regarding intor- 
communal matters shall bo moved, discussed or passed in any legislatui'e. 
Central or Provincial, if a throe-fourths majority of the members of either 
commui ity affected thereby in that legislature oppose the introduction, 
discussion or passing of such Bill, Resolution, Motion or Amendment. 

** Inter-communal matters’* means matters agreed upon as such by a 
Joint Standing Committee of both communities, of the Hindu and Muslim 
members of the legislatures oorioerned, appointed at the commencement of 
every session of the legislature. 

“ The iicsolution is a great advance on the Lucknow Pact of 1919, which 
has so far regulated Hindu-Muslim relations. Its terms are so clear that there 
is no need of any further comment from me. I should, however, like to 
emphasise the importance of the deoision regarding joint electorates. The 
one great cause of friction so far has been separate electorates. If the 
success of a oaodidate at elections depends entirely on the votes of his 
oo-religionists the tendency to exaggerate and accentuate points of oommu* 
l•al friction and division in order to catch votes is inevitable. The resolu- 
-tion, while making the fullest possible allowance for the fear of minorities 
regarding adequate protection, by reservation of seats, presents fresh oppor* 
tunities for the development of a spirit of friendliness and mutual oonfidenoe, 
the best augury for a United India. 

“ The acceptance of the pnaciple of represeutation on the basis of popu* 
lation puts our electoral system on a just and equitable basis. It puts «a 
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end on Ihe on* had, to the dissetiifaction felt at the preferential treatment 
Moorded to minorities andi on the othen remores the griaTenw^ of the 
majorities in Bengal and the Punjab which were reduced to minorities. At 
the time, the special interests of minorities have been safe-guarded by 
the provision that if a three-fourths majority of their representatives opposes 
env iMosure affecting their interesU it shall not be even discussed or moved. 

^ " The right of the Indian National Congress to settle communal differ- 
ences has been challenged in certain quarters. It has been contended that 
the Congress has no jurisdiction in interoommunil matters, whether politioil 
religious. I bold that no communal organisation or organisations put 
toaether, can supercede the Congress or enjoy oven a parallel jurisdiction. 
The Indian National Congress is not meant for registering the decrees issued 
bv the different communal organisations. It is primarily and essentially 
the only organisation that can deal with such matters and hold the baH^.cs 
even between community and community. If leaders of communal grou^ 
can come to a just and amicable agreement on any questions agitating the 
minds of their respective communities the Congress would unhesitatingly 
««Ioome it But if they fail to arrive at an agreement the Congress, as the 
uaramonnt national organisation, must step in and perform its obvious duty 
of adjusting communal relations and preserving communal peace and harmony 
Sndeterrod by petulant threats and challenges from angry and dugrunlled 

coniinuDftliBtSs 

ComnuDftl Difforsnoesi 

" So far as political differences are concerned the Congress adopted a 

.atisfaotory formula for their solution at Bombay. But religious and social 
noints of difference still remained to be settled and the President gave the 

Wders of the two communities an opportunity at Simla, to come to an 
aereement on them. When the protracted negotiations ended in a fiasco 
tL President took advantage of the meeting of the All-India CongroM Com 
mStee to be held at Calcutta and issued invitations to prominent Hindu 
leaders to give the Committee the benefit of their advice and 
WoWm anX comS^^^^^ 80 od work begun at BomUy. 

^ result of these efforts is summed up in the two resolutions passed at 
the U^iity Conference and adopted by the All-India Congress Committee 

n Conversion.—'* The All-India Congress Committee re«olvcs that 
««rv individual or group is at liberty to convert or reconvert another by 
*,.<mment or oersuasion but no individual or group shall attempt to do so, 
* ^'tirAvent its being done, by force, fraud or other unfair means such as 
MfArinir of material inducement. Persons under eighteen years of age 
the offering o nnl«M it ba aloiis with their parents or guardianSs 

.hwld «* ta ‘'““"V tand .n»ded hi. 

parents or guaraian ny p There must be no secrecy as to 

handed over , Cannot abllut any eonversion or reoentersion, not 

“ any complaint is mads in respect of any wnveraion or rwoir 

»d a«id.d b, ««.»*». wb. 0,11 b. 
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•Mx^oted I 7 th* Working Ooaunittoe eitlHOr bgr bum or ondar gananl 
rcfiilatioDi. ” 

2. Cow and Muafo.— “ Th« AlMndia Ooogress Comm^taa, irliila ttpprar 
Ting of tko foUowing reaolotion on the Cow and Music question as • fair 
aetfelenient of opposite demands and points-of^view, authorises members of 
the Congress to carry on propaganda among Hindus and Murftms aloi^; the 
lines indicated in the resolution and calls upon the Working Gomnuttee to 
appoint a Sub-Committee for the pnrpoee of carrying on such propaganda : 

And fother resolTcs that the reaohition do come up for ooiiAitaaiiea 
at the meeting of the All-India Congrm Committee and the Oongreee to be 
held in Madras 

' WherM DO oommunity in India should impose or seek to impose its 
reKgious obligations or religious views upon any other community but the 
free profession and practice of religion should, sulueot to pubKe order and 
nimrality, be guaranteed to every community and person. 

Hindus are at liberty to take processions and play music before any 
moeque at any time for religious or other purposes but there should be no 
stoppage of the processions nor special demonstration in front of a mosque 
nor shall the songs or music sung or played in front of a mosque be such 
as is calculated to cause annoyance or special disturbance to the worshippers 
ill the mosque. 

Muslims are at liberty to sacrifice cows or, subject to existing mumcipal 
laws regulating the slau^^hter of animids for purposes of food, to slaughter 
cows, in any town or village, in any place not being a thoroughfare nor one 
in the vicinity of a temple or a ** maridir" nor one exposed to the gaze of 
Hindus. 

Cows should not be led in procession or in demonstration for sacrifice 
or slaughter. 

Having regard to the deep-rooted sentiment of the Hindu community 
in the matter of oow-killing, the Muslim oommunity is earnestly appealed 
te» so conduct the cow sacrifice or slaughter as not to cause annoyance 
to the Hindus of the town or village concerned. 

Whenever a complaint is made that any of the provisions of this resolu- 
tion have been contravened, it shall be enquired into and decided by 
arbitrators appointed by the Working Committee by name or under general 
regulations and their decision shall be final.”] 

Efforts at composing communal differences in the past have been 
batidioaped by attempts on the part of one community to impose restrictions 
on the enjoyment of its rights by the other. The result was that instead 
of removing mistvust and suspicion and creating a respect of each other's 
religious sentimei^ the solution generally led to a further intensifioation 
of the strife. The resolutions of the All-India Congress Committee are 
bssed on the recognition of oomplete freedom of each eommunity to eq^y 
its rights to minimum restrictions aocossary for peaceful corporate social 
life. The fear of any curtaHmeotwf thmr rigto having been once remov^* 
an appeal to the higher sentiments of the two oommunities, to their spirit 
of toleration and faibearanee, is bound to have greater cbanoe of inocess. 
It is not impossible that emdi comiDumlgr may even voluntarily forqgo a 
portion of the onjoyment of sis rights out of regard for the a o ptim a nt s and 
fediiigs of the other. 
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“ The Con^reas has given a definite lead. It has presoribed a potent 
remedy to eradicate the communal canker which has been eating into the 
very vitals of our body politic. It u now for us Congressmen to carry on 
a vigorous propaganda to nxplaiii and popularise these resolution and to 
bring them home to the Hindu and Muslim public all over the country. 1 
earnestly appeal to every well-wisher of India, irrespective of his political 
creed, to lend a helping hand to the Con^rrsa in this noble cause. Specially 
do I appeal to the Press of the country to realise its groat responsibility in 
the matter. There is no other agency which x)lay8 such an important part 
in the moulding of public opinion and the regulation of inter-communal 
relations. It is the powerful instrument for good or for evil and I regret 
to say that throughout this unhappy communal crisis, our Preas^ especially 
the vernacular Press, has not exorcised its infiuenoo for the good. With 
very few noble exceptions it has actually fanned the flames of conflict snd 
lamentably failed in the discharge of its duties. I cannot have any com- 
plaint against the Anglo-Indian news-papers. They naturally serve the 

interests that maintain them. But is it too much to expect from our 

own journals and journalists that they will subordinate their selfish coir 

sfdcratiniis to the supreme interest of common tiational good and ally 

themselves with forces working for the restoration of concord and amity I 
The conduct of News- Agencies in the oounti 7 has not been altogether 
satisfactory either. Lot us hope that they too will coiitrihute their share 
to the restoration and maintenance of unity in the country. Lot us all 
realise that it is a matter of life and death for us and on the suoceHS 
of our efforts to achieve unity in the country depends the whole future 
of India. 

“ If I have discussed at length the question of Hiudu-Musliro difforcnccs 
it is because like the ubiquitous microbe it has infected every sphere of our 
national activity. I am conscious that the question of Hiiidu-Muslim rela- 
tions is ofily a part of the broader problem of the rights of minorities and 
backward classes. The Sikhs in the North and the non-Brahmans in the 
South and the so-called Depressed Classes all over India, equally deserve 
our close attention. 1 do not propose to deal at length with the Sikhs or 
the nori-Brabmans hut 1 cannot resist the temptation of putting in a plea 
on behalf of the millions of untouebability, although a problem essentially 
for our Hindu brothers to solve, must still be a mutter of the deepest conoorri 
to every Indian inasmuch as the presence of such a large section of our 
fellow-countrymen suffering under grievous social and political disabilities 
cannot but retard our efforts for the emancipation of our country. 

Unity in the Congress* 

*' Next in importance to the re-establishment of communal harmony is 
the question of the reorganisation of the Congress on a wider basis. The 
setback we received in the Non-co-operation movement told heavily oo the 
Congress. The keen enthusiasm of the palmy days of 1920 and 1921, when 
every city and every village had a Congress Committee of its own, began 
to cool down and, with the outbreak of communal dissensions, gave place 
to apathy and in oases, fortunately rare, to open hostility to the Congress. 
The communal question having been settled on the lines of the Bombay 
and Calcutta resolutions measure must be adopted to make the CougreM 
franchise popular and to induce all communities to join the Congress in 
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Uffe Dumbere« I am glad our non^Rnliman frieRda have decided to oome 
back to ua, that it gives rae great pleasure to see them so well represented 
here to^ajr* It is» however, a matter of deep regret that the number of 
Muslims and Sikhs^ has dwindled eonalderably. Tbe case of the Parais, who 
took such a leading part in tbe early life of the Congress, is worse still. I 
wish particularly to address the Indian Christians who have so far kept 
themselves aloof as a body from the Congress. 1 should like to tell them 
that if they are under the impression that they can serve the interests of 
their community by remaining outside the Congress they should take a 
lesson from the experience of my co-religionists. The Musalmans of India 
allied themselves with forces other than national for a number of years and 
after bitter experience found out that they could advance their interests 
ozdy by joining the Indian National Congress and making common cause 
with the rest of their countrymen. The Indian Christians will serve their 
oommunity better by giving up their policy of isolation adopting an Indian 
national outlook. I should like to see every section of our people entering 
into a healthy rivalry to contribute its share to the conduct of national 
affairs through the Congress. Tbe doors of the Congress should be thrown 
wide open to all parties and we should stop at nothing short of a surrender 
af bMfo principles to bring back every party to the Congress. Difference 
of opinion are bound to exist but the best and tbe only place to fight them 
out is and should be tbe common platform of the mother of all political 
organisations in India, the Indian National Congress. Each party has an 
unrestricted right and opportunity to convince the Congress of the correct- 
ness of its point-of-view and to enlist the support of the majority for the 
policy it advocates. If the majonty. rightly or wrongly, fails to appreciate 
tbs correctness of that policy, until we have found a substitute for the rule 
of majorities, the only democratic and workable principle is to respect the 
decision of the majority. This does not moan that the minority loses its 
right to continue its endeavours to convert itself into the majority. Differ- 
ences in detail or method should not be made the occasion of secession from 
tbe parent organisation and the setting up of a separate party outside. 
Multiplicity of parties on minor differences is bad enough for countries al- 
ready free and independent. We who are fighting for our elemental rights 
cannot affbrd to indulge in the luxury of a cramping and complicated system 
of parties. A great responsibility rests on the shoulders of the Indian 
intelligentsia ’ whose duty it is to educate the masses to a realisation of their 
rights and privileges.^ The confusion caused by the existence of a number 
of parties leads to distraction and the great work of the uplift of the masses 
remains neglected. Let us concentrate on the largest oommoo measure of 
agreement rather than emphasise points of disagreement. After all, the 
points on which we agree are many and those on which we disagree but few. 

Unity in the Councils. 

” I do not believe in the Couucils. At the same time I am aware that 
the Congress has permitted its numbers, if they so desire, to enter the 
Councils and a considerable member of my fellow- workers believe that they 
can render useful service to the country from iaside them. To all these 
I humbly suggest that if they must go to the Councils tbe least that the 
country expects of them is that instead of allowing their opponents to take 
advantage of the division in their ranks they will join forces with other 
nationalist groups to form a People s Party of Opposition and present a united 
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fvonA As 't is« on a majority of problems the yarioos nationalist gronpa 
haya been inyariably found in the same body. The instruetioos issued hf 
the Congress for work inside the Counoils can form a good ba^ for unity 
of action. Should any alterations in these instraetious be found neeessary 
to facilitate joint action it is always open to any group to oome to the 
Congress and press its viewpoiiiL And whatever deeision the Gbogrees 
gives should be loyally obeyed hy all. 

Statutory Commission. 

In the good old days we looked forward with eagerness to the 0011* 
f erring of ** boons ” by our rulers. Well, Providence in its ** merciful 
dispensation ” has conferred upon us a real boon in the shape of the Satu- 
tory Commission. The manner in uhich the declired wishes and sentiments 
of the Indian people have been contemptuously disregarded should serve as 
an eye-opener to the most confirmed optimist among us. It is the strongest 
and the most convincing plea for the sinking of our differences and clc%>ng 
up of our raf.ks. Much has been said and written on the Commissiun but 
little, as it seems to me, which touches the heart of the matter. Keen 
disappointment and surprieo have been expressed at the exclusion of Indians 
from its personnel. I must confess I do not share any of these feelings. 
I am neither disappointed nor surprised. This was exactly what I had 
anticipated. It is not a question of the appointment of a Hindu peer or a 
Muslim knight, nor is it a question whether Indians should participate in 
its work as members, assessors or advisers. The principle in voled is totally 
different. It is basic and fundamental. No sane or self-respecting Indian 
can ever admit the cl iim of Great Britain to be the solo judge of the mea" 
sure and time of India’s political advance. We alone know our needs and 
requiremr^nts best and ours must be the decisive voice in the determination 
of our future. It is our inherent and inalienable right. Taking its stand 
on these principles the Congress has all along advocated the convening of 
a Round Table Conference of the representatives of India and Great Britain 
with plenipotentiary powers to decide the bases of the future constitution 
of India, to be incorporated into an Act of Parliament. It is only on these 
conditions that Indians can consistently with national honour and dignity, 
agree to co-operatc. Until Great Britain accepts these terms the Indian 
National Congress has no other alternative but to ask the people of India 
to treat the Statutory Commission as our Egyptian brothers treated the 
Milner Mission, and leave it severely alone. We oan have no part or lot 
in a Commission which has been appointed in direct defiance of the declared 
will of the people of India. 

Need for a Constitutfon, 

** The advent of the Statutory Commission should not divert our atten- 
tion from the work of framing a constitution for India. ^ The need for it 
had been felt for a long time and at the Bombay meeting of the AlHndie 
Congress Committee, the Working Committee was called upon to draw up, 
in ooiJsuItatioD with leaders of political thought in the country, a suitaUe 
Constitution for India. A Constitution of this nature would remove sus- 
pense and doubt from the tiiinds of the different oommuoities regarding 
tbeir position and status in tbe final political arrangements of the country. 
It would rally the different political parties round tbe Congress und prove 
of iaoalimlahle value in the education of the people in their political rightc 
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and privileges, telling them in exact language what they are called upon to 
fight for. Nor can we underrate its value in strengthening our hands gene* 
rally in our struggle for the achievement of Swaroj, 

To frame a constitution for a people consisting of 820 million souls, 
professing different religion and speaking different languages, will be the 
most unique and gigantic experiment in democracy ever attempted. The 
task of the framers will be further complicated by the presence of Indian 
States exercising sovereign rights in their territories. Whatever be the 
final form of the constitution, one thing may be said with some degree of 
certainty, that it will have to be on federal lit es providing for a united 
States of India with existing Indian States as autonomous units of the Fede- 
ration taking their proper share in the defeuce of the country, in the regula* 
tioii of the nation’s foreign affairs and other joint and comnaon interests. 

As soon as the Draft Constitution is ready the Congress should take 
steps to call a National Convention consisting of representatives of all iir 
teiests, communities and political i^arties to consider it and give it a final 
shape. 

The Detenus. 

The greatest misfortune that can befall a people is to lose its indepen- 
dence. Patriotism, universally accepted as one of the highest forms of 
virtue in a free people, is condemned as a vile crime in a subject race. 
There are very few in the ranks of our public workers who have not, at one 
time or another, paid the penalty of their patriotic sentiments by being 
consigned to prison as ordinary felons. It is not possible to give the exact 
number of the victims of lawlessness perpetrated in the name of peace and 
order, but taking into account only those sentenced in the Eomagata Maru 
Case, the Martial Law pruoners in the Panjab where boys of 1 0 and 1 1 
years were condemned to transportation for life for “ waging war ” against 
the King, those incarcerated during the days of Non-co-operation, the Sikhs 
imprisoned in connection with the A kali Movement and the large number 
of Moplahs punished and deported in 1922, the total swells to the staggering 
figure of 60,000. These 60,000, however, had the semblance of a trial in 
Ordirsary Courts, Special Tribunals or the Martial Law Courts. The most 
tragic case is that of the hundreds of unfortunate young men who, for no 
other crime than the love they bore to their country, have been condemned 
to a lingeiing death in the prime of their life, without even the mockery 
of a trial or the framing of a charge, under the provisions of that relic of 
legal antiquity, Regulation III of 1818, or that cruel weapon of coercion and 
repression forged in 1924, the Bengal Ordinance, subsequently put on the 
Statute Book under the dignified appellation of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, of 1926. The story of the detenus of Bengal reads like 
a page from the history of the Middle Ages with this difference that while 
in the Middle Ages the moral consciousness of the world was not so well 
developed and the standard of civilisation was not so high, the tragedy of 
Bengal is being enacted in the twentieth century when the sense of justioe 
and moral standards of right af'd wrong are several ceiituries in advance 
of medievalism and by people who claim to be the torch’bearers of oivilisa- 
lioii. It is the most damning confession of moral bankruptcy when the 
Government have not the courage to bring these young men befnre their 
own law courts to be tried by their own judges and in accordance with the 
laws promulgated by themselves. I warn the Government against the 
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consequences of tbe bitter conolusions eucb cruel peraecution is burning 
into tbe very soul of the nation. Other governments have tried repression 
to crush the spirit of freedom and for tbe result one has only to point to 
Russia and Ireland. Even the most credulous among us would find it 
difficult to have any faith in the genuineness of the professed iiitentions of 
the Government with regard to the future of India and the high-sounding 
principles enunciated in that connection when elementary rights of eitison* 
ship ai d liberty of person are so flagrantly violated every day. Restoration 
to liberty of these youngs men would be some indication of the advent of 
a better spirit in the regulation of the relations between India and Great 
Britain. Our efforts should not be confined merely to the release of these 
unhappy detenus but a repetition of a similar outrage on the inviolable 
rights of citizenship in the future should bo made impossiblo by incorpora- 
ting in the fundamental Jaws of the country a Declaration of Rights gua- 
ranteeing to every citizen libery of person, libery of speech, liberty of as <• 
ciatioii and liberty of conscience. 

Indian Exiles. 

** Closely associated with the question of the detenus is the question of 
Indian nationalists coinpellod to live in exile in foreign lands. Wo may 
disagree with their methods of work in the past but the abnormal conditions 
which impelled them to adopt that course of action, have disappeared and 
there is 1*0 longer any rr-ason why they should be denied the right to return 
to tho country of their birth and to servo it peacefully. 

“ It is )^ot detenus and exiles alone who suffer. Ordiimry citizens are 
being deprived of their freedom of movoinont and their right of ingress and 
egress is being tempered with through an ingenious administration of the 
regulations relating to the grant of passports. Passports have become one 
more weapon in tbe hands of the bureaucracy to be used against us. In- 
dia has been turned into a vast internment camp ar d a number of Indians 
abroad have been successfully locked out. Respect, ble citizens have been 
prevented from leaving India even for purposes of health, business or travel. 
It will, perhaps, bo difficult to find a more glaring example of the abuse of 
these regulations than in the cancellation of the passport of Mr. ShapuiJ* 
Saklatwaila, M. P. Consid.Tcd worthy of the highest honour and position 
of trust in England by the suffrage of English citizens, he has been declared 
unfit to enter the land of his birth. These disabilities must go and the 
fetters of the prison removed altogether. 

India and Asia. 

“ The task besore us, as I have already pointed out, is to put India on 
ber feet. It gees without saying that we must primarily and mainly depend 
on our own resources and organisation to solve our problem, but it will 
greatly facilitate our task if we cease to vi«’W rur problems as purely 
local. We have long committed the blunder of looking at them in an ex- 
clusively Indian setting. It is time wo studied them in their international 
aspect iu d took note of every factor iu world poliiics which has a bearing 
on them. The chief defaultera in this respect have been our Hindu breth- 
ren. Poibaps their peculiar socTal system and the self-sufficiency of the 
country fostered an outlook of isolation. When the British appeared 
on the scene they were not slow to take advantage ol this spirit of isolation 
and turn it into a segregation so full and complete as effectively to cut Us 
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off If 0 m tba mt of tba world. Bo tfaoroi^fa wm tba blookoda tl»t w« 
wm k«pt in nttor ignoraneo of the conditiofi even of our immediate 
neighbours. The only contaot Toncbtafed to ue was through London and 
only to the extent that suited the oonrenience of Great Britain. We saw 
the world through British glasses. 

The Musalman, no doubt, did, now and then, disturb the placid surface 
of Indian indifference to developments outside. But his interest in world 
polities being mainly religious, the current of national thought flowed on 
as before. Isolation and segregation are no longer possible. Scienoe has 
annihilated distinctions and removed barriers. The world has come closer. 
Events on one part of the world have their immediate reperoussion in the 
other. The inter-dependence of problems in the different countries of the 
world has changed the erttire conception of national politics. We stand to 
lose oorisiderahly if, without diverting our attention from problems at home, 
we do not take a praotical interest in happenings and developments outside. 
In the conflict between Europe and Asia, Asia has been worsted because 
Europe could take concerted action against her piecemeal and defeat her 
in detail. The only hope of success in our efforts to cheek the forces of 
European Imperialism and Capitalism lies in Eastern nations coming closer 
cTid taking a more intimate interest in the problems facing them. Fortun- 
ately we are so placed that a part of our population has cultural affinity 
with countries in the West of Asia while aiiother has similar relationship 
with tho countries lying in the East of the continent. Our economic prob- 
lems are also more or less similar. Common culture and common interest 
should, therefore, facilitate the consummation of tho scheme of an Asiatic 
Federation adumbrated by that great patriot Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, 
whom nature had endowed with an imagination to which geographical bar- 
riers were no obstaclos and a vision which encom p issed all the races inhabit- 
ing Asia. 

A happy beginning was made by the Congress in this direction by 
participating officially in the ‘Congress Against Imperialism ^ held at Brus- 
sels, and by becoming associated with the ‘ League Against Imperialism. ' 
A more important and practical step taken by tho Congress was the proposal 
of sei ding a niissicn to give medical relief and assistanoe to the people of 
China in their present struggle. The mission could not go as the Govern- 
ment of hidia refused to grant passports. The fact that the Government 
had to .shift their ground twice in search of an excuse for the refusal clearly 
shows that the underlying motive of their decision was other than what 
W88 officially expressed. Tho plea that it would be a departure from an 
altitude of strict impartiality to allow a medical mission to go to the assis- 
tar ce of one or the other of the belligerents is certainly novel. It would, 
perhaps, have been nearer the truth had it been stated that it would be a 
depaiture from an attitude of strict partiality. As a matter of fact it is 
neutrals alone who can send medical aid to belligerents without let or 
hindrance. Indeed this principle is the “raison d'etre” of the Interna- 
tional Bed Gross ai d Bed Crescent Societies which have rendered help and 
assietanee in the past. When advattcing the plea the Government forget 
that fifteen years ago they tbetnseives had given pafsports to a similar 
mission set t to Turkey while Great Britain was neutral. It ta futile to 
lodge pretests but such setbacks abould not deter ns Ivom persevering 
in our efforts. 
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NatioQal Health. 

I bare taxed your patience by derellinx at such length go the prohloma 
o£ oomaranal harmony and the unity of political parties for they are of the 
utmost importance for our national well-being at tiie present moment. Thei*a 
fa, however, another subieot which deserves the most aorious atteution ol 
ikll those who have the love of India at heirt. It might be urged thit the 
problem of National Health, strictly speaking, does not fall within the 
purview of a political organisation and it is probably for this reason that 
it has, 80 far, not received that attention at the hands of the Indian National 
Congress which it deserves. It has such an important bearing on some of 
the most vital questions connected with the future of our people os a self* 
governing nation that I think it is high time the Congress realised its im- 
portance in our national economy and directed its attention towards it. 

It does not require any great power of observation to notice that there 
fa a general deterioration in our health which has become specially notie«>ablc 
during the last fifty years. Without going into any elaborate details a mere 
comparison between the physique of a young man of the present genera- 
tion and that of the young men of the past two generations will clearly 
establish the fact that there has broii a steady decline. The men of the 
past twe generations, perhaps less brainy, were com pant ively more active, 
possessed greater powers of endurance, wore more courageous and less 
susceptible to disease. The contrast becomes more marked when wo compare 
our level of general health with that of any other coiuitry* in the West. If 
we examine the causes of this deficiency they would resolve themselves 
into climatici social, economic, educational and hygienic. 

In a tropical climate, where the heat during the greater pait of the 
year is intense, there is greater general relaxation and quicker exhaustion 
of the system, hence, for the same number of hour of work a man is more 
fatigued in the tropics than in temperate arid colder regiims and yot the 
working day is longer in India than in the West. There being not enough 
rest or recreation the Indian worker has not much ohanco of recoupment 
while the drain on the system is kept up from day to*day. This bus a 
disastrous effect on the period ol average life and on the standard of 
efficiency. 

The evils of our peculiar social system are so well-known that it is not 
necessary for me to dilate upon them. Every worker in the social cause 
knows the havoc played by seclusion and segregation of our female popula- 
tion, early marriage and rules confining the choice of marriage to a limited 
circle. The rigidity of the social rules affecting our domestic life is so 
cramping that it dwarfs the physical a!id mental growth of the family and 
has a particularly harmful influence on children. Nature is relent less in 
its revenge. If we defy the accepted laws of eugenios our common stock is 

bound to suffer. . , « , , , , 

“ In general economic condition of the workers in the nolds and factories, 
who between themselves constitute more than three-fourths of the total 
population of the country fa such that it is with difficulty that they can keep 
body and soul together. They are over-worked and under-paid, ill-fed, ill- 
clothed and badly-housod. Their power of resistance to disease is so low 
that they fall easy victims to the ravages of epidemics. Cholera, plague, 
infiuensa, smalhpox and malaria claim tfaeir heavy toll of millions year 
idler ycMT. 
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Drink Eyil. 

** The growing evil of drink threatens further to undermine not only the 
public health of the country but our entire social structure. Forbidden by 
his religion to the Musalman and held pernicious by the Hindu, the evil of 
drink would not have spread so rapidly and extensively had the Govern- 
ment taken a sympathetic attitude towards those who were endeavouring to 
stop it. On the contrary obstacles were placed in the way of national 
workers who wished to eradicate the evil and hundreds of young men who 
peacefully picketed liquor shops were sent to jail to pay the penalty of their 
reforming zeal. The arm of the law was used to " protect the liberty of 
the citizeni to intoxicate others and to get intoxicated himself, in order to 
compensate him for the denial oi libeity in the political sphere. Well might 
India complain some are born drunkards, others contract the habit and 
some have drunkenness thrust upon them.*' I'he health of the nation may 
sufier, crime may increase, efiioiet.cy of the peasant and the labourer may 
decrease, their children may starve but Prohibition cannot be introduced 
as the deficiency in the budget must be balanced. Is it too much to expect 
the Government to meet the wishes of the people at least in this matter by 
finding oth'7r means to satisfy the requirements of a babmced budget ? 

The conditions obtaining among the middle and the lower middle classes 
cause no less anxit^iy. With limited inoomea and forced to maintain a 
higher standard of life in cities, where living is comparatively dearer, they 
suffer great hardship indeed. Their hand*to-mouth existence and conse- 
quent nial-nutrition together with residence in congested, unhealthy areas, 
make them particularly susceptible to tuberculof^is. The appalling figures 
of infant mortality and deaths during child birth, both in rular and urban 
areas, are matters of great concern and deserve our immediate attention. 

These evils are aggravated by a lack of proper provision for health 
and hygiene. There is much room for improvement in our general standard 
of cleanliness both in relation to the person and the household. Houses 
should be build with better provisions for ventilation and light and with 
satisfaotory sanitary arrangements. Tillages and towns should be planned 
with due regard to water supply, sanitation and conservancy arrangement. 
Stricter supervision of foodstuffs and better control of markets in every 
town ai>d village, however rraall, is another crying need of the country. 
Medical relief should be organised on a wider scale. By these methods alone 
can we bring under control all preventable diseases and eradicate them finally. 

** The question of public health and hygiene is . intimately correlated 
with that of mass education. Unless the mass-mind is prepared by a 
process of suitable education it can neither appreciate nor carry out the 
most elemeritary and essential reforms affecting the health and happiness 
of the masses. Our Municipalities and Local Boards, inspito of the many 
restrictions placed on their powers, can still do a great deal to arrest the 
decline in physique of the people and raise the general level of the health 
of the nation. 

" I have so far discussed the question of national health in its relation 
to our disabilities but making every allowance for them I cannot but deeply 
regret the general apathy and negleot shown towards the all-important 
question of physical culture. Even well-to-do people, who have both leisure 
and means, do not take much interest in it* This apathy was perhaps an 
inevitable result of the complete disarming of the nation and depriving the 
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youth of tbo country of opportunitiea of devoloping its talents lor military 
leadership. People a ere forced to roly on others for the defenoe of their 
homes and hearths. A spirit of dependence settled down on the nation. 
Old ** akhara8^’ and gymnasia disappeared and with them the spirit of 
self-rolianeea the very essence of national self-respret. Govornmeiit shows 
a nervousness difficult to appreciate, whenever the question is mooted that 
this emasculating general disarming of the people be put an end to and In* 
dtans given a chance to prepare themselves for the defence of their country. 
The fear that carrying of arms is likely to disturb the general peace and 
tranquility, is entirely baseless. There have been fewer breaches of the 
peace in Indian States where there is no Arms Act, than in British India 
whore oven sticks beyond regulation size may not bo carried. Establish* 
xnent of gymnasia and centres of physical culture, in fact, the entire question 
of national health turns on Finance. Private efforts, howsoever well orga' 
nised, cannot meet the needs of the situation. It is only by dovotii^g a 
substantial poition of public rovonuoa that such reforms of a real nation* 
building character can bo taken in band. Sixty per cent of the rovouuss 
of India is absorbed by the Military Department in the name of the Dcienoo 
of the country but the Government ought to know that thoro can bo no defence 
of Iho country when people are allowed to exist in such a state of utter physi- 
cal dogenoration. The defence of the country docs not lie in building oostiy 
block-houses and erecting fortifications, nor even in procuring expensive 
armament or the mechanisation of the Army. Money can make irouebes 
but men alone can man them. The real defence of the country Uen in 
tackling the problem of Mandood and improving the general health of the 
nation. 


Conclusion. 

** In conclusion, I wish to urge that the country should lose no time In 
preparing itelf for the next move forward. I urge that all our energies 
and rottources be concentrated on fighting the enemy residing inside our 
body politic, namely, communal and political discord. I beseech Hindus 
and Musalmans to accept the settlement of the Congress, which is just and 
fair to both, and to sink their differences. I press for an immediate and 
countrywide reorganisation of the Congress and cordially invite all comma* 
nities and political parties to join the national organisation in a body in 

order to strengthen it and make ft truly representative and natioiinl. 

1 appeal to all those who still desire to go to the Councils to close their 
ranks and form one People’s Party of Opposition on the basis of the 
Congress Programme. 1 strongly advise the Congress and the oountry 
to stand aside and have nothing whatever to do with the Statutory Com- 
mission. I reiterate the demand of the Congress for a Round Table 
Conference of Indian and British representatives with plenipotootiary 

powers as the only method in which we could co-operate with Orest 
Britain regarding the settlement of the future of Indisu 1 reoomoMMl 
the speedy preparation of the future Constitution of India and the calling 
of a National Convention for its adoption. I suggest to pea^e 

that we should consider Indian problems in their international setting and 
cultivate oultural relation and maintain friendly contact with Asiatic gouA'' 
tries. 1 eaU upon my oountrymen not to relax their efforts until they have 
seoured the release of the detenus ol Bengal and made repetition ol a 
similar outrage on the elementary rights of citizenship impossible. I draw 

48 * • 
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file aitention of the country to the alarming condition of our National 
Health and ear neatly appeal that effective meaaurea be devised to chock 
the cBuaea which are leading to its steady deterioration. Thc&o« in my. 
opfniont are the lines on which we can weld India into a nation with an 
irresistible will and determination to conquer nil obstacles in the way of 
the realisation of its great Ideal and occupy its proper place among the 
Nations of the World 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

Hr. Ansar! took an hour and a half to finish his address and whoii ho 
finished with recapitulation of his views on the main problems there was a 
prolonged cheering. Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar, General Secretary then 
read messages wishing success to the Congress received from Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Mr. Jinnah, Lala Lajpat Rai, Sj. Subash Chandra Bose, Madam 
Sun Yat Sen, Dr. Kitchlew and others. 

The following five resolutions were then put from the chair and passtd 
unanimously without debate ; — 

1 . — Condolence, 

The Congress places on record its profound sorrow at the untimely 
demise of Mr. P. C. Roy, one of the former secretaries of the Congress Committee 
and conveys its sympathy to his family. 

2. — Sympathy foi Kekori Victims. 

This Congress puts on record its sense of deep pain at the callous attitude 
of the Government in not commuting the brutal sentences passed in the Kakori 
case against Sjts. Ramaprosad Biswas, Rajendra Nath Lahiri, Asfaqullah and 
Rohan Singh inspite of the powerful public indignation aroused by the vindictive 
sentences and offers its heartfelt sympathy to the families of the victims. 

3. — League Against imperialism. 

This Congress welcomes the formation of the League against Imperialism 
at the Congress against Imperialism held at Brussels in February 1927, and 
approves of the decision of the AlUIndia Congress Committee to associate itself 
with this organisation in the struggle against Imperialism. 

4 • — China. 

This Congress sends its warmest greetings to the people of China and 
its assurance of full sympathy with them in their fi^ht for emancipation and 
records its condemnation of the action of the Indian Government in refusing 
passports to the Medical Mission which the All-India Congress Committee wanted 
to send to China. The Congress has noted with deep resentment that Indian 
troops have again been used by the British Government to further their im- 
perialist designs in China and to hinder and prevent the people of China from 
gaining their freedom. 

The Congress demands that All Indian troops and police forces still in China 
be recalled immediately and tliat no Indian should go to China in future as an 
agent of the British Government to fight or work against the Chinese people who 
in the opinion of the Congress are the comrades of the Indian people in their 
joint struggle against Imperialism. 

The Congress further demands the withdrawal of Indian troops, police and 
consulate guards from Mesopotamia and Persia and from the Bntisn colonies, 
and foreign countries wheresoever they may be. 
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5.*-'Refutal ol Paatportt. 

This Congress condemns the policy of the British Government of the 
refusal to issue passports to some Indians who desire to visit foreign countries 
and of preventing the entry into India of some Indians and others by the refusal 
to grant them the necessary visas. The Congress demands that all unnecessary 
passport formalities be done away with and full freedom of movement to and from 
India be permitted. 

The Congress particularly condemns the action of the British Government 
in cancelling^ the Indian visa of Mr. Shapurji Saklatvala and thereby preventing 
him from visiting his native country and making him an exile. The Congress 
records its appreciation of the courage with which Mr. Saklatvala has consis- 
tently stood for the freedom of India in spite of the opposition and difficulties he 
has had to lace in a hostile chamber where there was often no second person to 
support him. 


6. — War Danger. 

Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru the moved his resolution on war danger 
which ran as follows : — 

This Congress has noted with grave concern the extraordlnaiy and exten- 
sive war prepartions which the British Government is carrying on in India and 
in the Eastern seas specially in the North-West Frontier of India. These pre- 
parations for war are not only calculated to strengthen the hold of British 
Imperialism in India in order to strangle all attempts at freedom but must result 
in hastening a disastrous war in which an attempt will be made to make India 
again a tool in the hands of the foreign imperialists. The Congress declares 
that the people of India have no quarrel with their neighbours and desire to 
live at peace with them and assert their right to determine whether or not they 
will take part in any war. 

The Congress demands that these war preparations be put an end to and 
further declares that in the event of the British Government embarking on any 
warlike adventure and endeavouring to exploit India in it for the furtherance 
of their imperialist aims it will be the duty ot the people of India to refuse to 
take any part in such a war or to co-operate with them in any way whatsoever. 

In moving the resolution Pundit Nehru said that of all resolutions 
that would come up before the Congress there was none more important 
than this. Any war now-a-days would bring as a oonsequenco interna- 
tional disaster. War preparation in and near India were particularly dis- 
astrous to the people of India. Ho referred to the development of the 
Singapore Base and also the war preparations made in India itaelf» such 
as the formation of the Royal Indian Navy, improvement of transport 
facilities in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province and the 
concentration of air fleet in that territory. These preparationsy he em- 
pbasisedi were not made without special purpose. On the contraryi there 
were definite proposals in that connection and some of these had oven 
been published by English newspapers. Indians therefore must make their 
position clear that they resumed the right to determine whether or not they 
would take part in any war and if they did so. England’s proposals might 
undergo a change. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Nimbkar who observed that rapid 
war preparations were being made by the Imperialists in all frontiers of 
India and above alb the War Secretary was now in this country. Biitain 
wanted to fight China, Britain wanted to fight Afghanistan, Britain wanted 
to fight Russia. Britain would not get help from her colonies and was 
therefore working to get help from India. In fact, India was going to bo 
made the base of war. It was therefore a question for the Indian Nation- 
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alists whotber while they were fighting for their own Swaraj they were 
going to be tools in the hands of the British Imperialists in fighting indepen- 
dent nations which wanted to be at peace with India. 

The resolution was explained in Tamil and Tolugu and declared carried 
Amidst cheers* The Congress then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY^2 7 TH DECEMBER 1927. 

7, — Sympathy with Mr. Awari. 

Attendance was a little thinner to*day than on the opening day. Dr. 
Ansarl announced amidst cheers that all obstacles in their way bad been 
removed by the Hindu and Muslim leaders having unanimously agreed to 
a draft compromise on the Hiiidu-Muslim sottlerncnt. 

On the motion of Prosidont the house agreed to sympathise with Mr. 
M, Awari of Nogpur Satyagraha. Dr. Ansaii read out a telegram from 
Nagpur that to-day was the 80 th day of Mr. Awari’s fasting. The following 
IB the text of the resolution : — 

This Congress congratulates General Manchersbaw Avari, Leader of the 
Arms Act Satyagraha movement of Nagpur, and his followers on their sturdy 
patriotism and self-sacrifice and express the deepest sympathy on the nation on 
the 75(h day of hunger-strike of Mr. Avari. 

8. — Separation of Burma. 

Mautig Maugji (Burma) moved a resolution against tho creation of New 
North Eastirn Frontier Province in Burma and pleading for tho Indo- 
Buimese entente. He declared that the Burma Government was already 
playing the game of divide and rule by shutting out the Indians from 
Butina. Thii was to create a frontier for the benefit of British and 
European e:kploitation. Maung Maugji appealed for unity against what he 
called the aggression of the West and added that India and Burma band in 
hand could together achieve Liberty. 

Bev. CKtama seconding in Hindi agreed with the mover that India 
and Burma should cost their lots togothor and reminded India of the 
historic ties betwesn the two countries from the days of Asoka. Burma which 
he said was land oi gold was being dominated by the Englishman who not 
only beats but also loots.” 

Mr* Prakasam heartily associated himself with tho purpose of the 
rosolutfon and narrated bis cxperici.ccs of Burmaii icur and condemned 
aUc.npts to se: arato India from Burma. The resolution was ogroed to. Tho 
foUowing is the text : — 

This Con^ss disapproves of all attempts to separate Burma from India and 
condemns the idea of creating the North-Eastern Frontier Province. 

This Congress appeals to the Indians and Burmans in their mutual interests 
to promote Indo-BurmeSe ^ entente ’ in all possible ways. 


9. — Independence. 

Pandit JawaharUl in moving the reBolution on indepeedenoea amkht 
cheers said : 

It is my high privilege to place before you the following resduiion : — 

^ *“ ** CompJete 
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I do not think I can describe ft bettor than the distinguisbed ex* 
President of the Congress. I)r. Brsant, who said, “ It Is a dignified and dear 
statement of India's goal" (cheers). After the almost complete unanimity 
with which the Subjects Committee approved it is unnooessary for me to 
make a lotig speech. But I wish to make clear one or two points. This 
roBolutioiii although it makes clear the goal, does not change the present 
creed of the Congress. It declares that the Congress stands to day for 
Complete Independence. None^thodess it leives the doors of the Congress 
open to such persons as may perhaps bo satisfied with a lesser goal. This 
rrsolntion moans what it says. It moans the control of defence foroes of 
the country. It means the oontrol over the financial and economic policy 
of the country and the oontrol of the relations with foreign countriost 
because nothing short of this can bo called Independotioo. This goal Is for 
us an immediate goal and not a goal of far distant future. Whether we 
achieve it to-day or to-morrow or ten years hence, 1 cannot say. It depends 
on the country's strength. But the moment we develop that strengib. we 
can achieve it. This goal is worthy of the high destiny of India and 1 hope 
it will be realised in near future. 

Mr. SAMBAMURTI (Andhra) seconding the resolution repudiated the 
assertions made by the British statesmen that the right to rule India belonged 
to England. Ho said the resolution was the only reply to the arrogant 
challenge thrown by Lord Birkenhead. The politicians, the whole gang of 
them, had told the British public that there would bo no inter partnership, 
lie did not believe in Dominion Status, as there was oonfliet of interests. 
He ridiculed the pax-Britanica as peace of grade and said that be would 
aiiy day prefer anarchy. “ Let the British withdraw, wo shall not bo afraid 
of the anarchy for out of that anarchy would come a now order which would 
bo the wonder of humanity. 

Mr. V. L. SASTRI (Andhra) opposed the resolution, but he was not 
allowed to proceed. But before he uttered the first sentence of opposition 
there were cries of "get down " and ‘ shame ' from all sides. Mr. Shastri 
faced the audience solf-composodly. The Congress Secretary tried to silence 
the audience but failed. Dr. Ansari then came to the rostrum and appealed 
to the gathering to give Mr. Sastri a patient hearing. Mr. Sastri then pro- 
ceeded, the sum total of his speech was that by passing the resolution they 
would only bo stultifying themselves. 

Mr. SATYAMURTHY supported the resolution. " It teems to me," ho 
said, " that the only answer wo can give to the insulting challenge of Great 
Britain by moans of the Simon Commissioii is to declare our national iiideporr 
donee. By this resolution, if passed, the people throughout the world will 
know that the Indians are no longer political children. This will also mean 
that other parties who, simply because the Congress asked for Dominion Status, 
wanted to hand over the Army, Navy and foreign affairs to foreigners, will 
tone up their demand. Last but not the least our own people will walk with 
heads erect and hearts uplifted os free and brave men, who know they have 
attained their freedom and are determined to make it a fact very soon and 
Lord Birkenhead will know that ho has to deal with a new India from 
to-morrow. 

The resolution is a clear and dignified statomerit. That is the only 
altemathro to subjection. Have you over beard of any subject country 
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• nskinio: for Dominion Status? Did the Unitod States ask for it? Did Egypt 
ask for it? Did Ireland ask for it? Did South Africa ask for it? 

Continuing Mr. Satynmurthi said that this resolution meant that the 
Trrdians should bo in India what the Britishers were in Britain controlling 
their own Army, Navy, Air force and foreign affairs, not acknowledging 
Sovereignty of Groat Britain, making their own treaties and their own 
wars end treating England little more mercifully than England was treating 
India to-day (laughter). They were told by nodding wiseacres that Domi- 
uion Status was attainable and independence not. His answer was, if Ir.dia 
was to bo a Domirnon, she would become the Mother Country by sheer 
weight of size and population and England would become a colony to India 
(laughter). Groat Britain would then in her own interests prefer India to 
be independent from that point of view. If anybody believed that he could 
get Dominion Status by sweet words, he must bo an irredeemable fool. 
Lord Birkenhead had insolently asked “ Do you want army and navy to bo 
withdrawn?” On behalf of the Congress the speaker said, “yes”. If 
Birkenhond withdrew the British army and navy then India could teach 
him that hie only lob is to write to newspapers and not seek to govern India. 
After all India paid for the army and navy and her people were good 
soldiers and sailors and they had friendly neighbours in Asia. England had 
no friend anywhere in the world (laughter). 

Mr. Satyamurthy said that Congressmen have no use for Councils which 
were more toys. Concluding be declared : “ The resolution tells Lord 
Birkenhead that he has not to fear our fate. Our do <sort8 are not small. 
We arc willing to put it to the touch to win or loose it all.** 

Moulana Shaukat Ali who was received with tremendous cheering said 
that be was happy to have lived to see the day on which all the Indians 
declared themselves free men. Ho bad been an independent man for several 
years. That was probably the reason for his being so stout (laughter). 
Thank God, ho cried, the whole of India had declared itself free. 

The resolution was then put to the vote and declared unanimously 
carried amidst cries of “ Mahatma-ki-Jai*' and “ Vande Mataram.” 

1 0. — Detenus. 

Dr. J. M, Das Gupta next moved the following resolution 

** This Congress strongly condemns the policy of the Indian Government and 
(he Bengal Government of imprisoning, interning and externing innocent citizens 
and Congress workers without trial for indefinite periods under the Bengal 
State Prisoners’ Regulation III of i8i8 and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 192^ and sends fraternal greetings to all those who have suffered and 
are suffering for the cause of their motherland, owing to the above repressive 
policy of the Government. 

This Congress demands the immediate release of all detenus who have been 
put under restraint without trial and of all political prisoners who have been con- 
victed by Special Tribunals constituted under the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1925. 

(ii) This Gmgress also Strongly condemns the arrest and imprisonment of 
Sardar Santa Singh under the Bengal State Prisoners’ Regulation III of 1818.” 

The mover said that he had not much difficulty in placing the case of 
the detenus before thorn because the only crime of the detenus was the love 
of the motherland. He then traced the history of the Bengal Ordinances 
which started from 1923 when Desabandhtt Das launched the groat move* 
went. The first people to be arrested were those on whom Mr. C. B. Das 
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depended for conducting his newspaper Forward.*^ When Mr. 0. R. Das 
launched the movement in real earnest, the Government tried to stultify it 
by arresting hia chief lieutenants. They arrested Mr. S. C. Mitra whom 
they had the good fortune of having in their midst to-day, Mr. Mitra was 
at that time the Secretary to the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
The bureaucracy thought that by imprisoning them they would seriously 
impede the Congress work in Bengal. Mr. A. B. Roy, who was also in charge 
of another department, was the next person to be arrested and so on and the 
final blow was given to the present leader of thoir province Mr. S. C. Bose. 

The followers of C. R. Das, young men full of health and ardent in 
doing national service, were taken away from the midst of tboir work and 
from the midst of their families. A good many of thorn wore kept in jail 
nearly five years now and ho believed something like 1 50 detenus were still 
suffering. Although the Governor of Bengal had promised last Angupt 
that the Government would gradually rcloaso them, it r^’oved to bo oro oi 
those usual promises they had from the Goverment hut which wore never 
fulfilled. Instead of releasing these ycung men a very largo nuinbor of 
them were interned in villages which wore very carefully selected as a 
general rule in most unhealthy places. lie know some of his friends who 
were interned in such villages were not only placed in most unhealthy areas 
imaginablo but were cut away from all social intercourse. They wore in 
every way persecuted and they bad many wants, with scanty allowances 
barely sufficient to subsist and they thus led a life which was worse than 
death. The political detenus were suffering from several fatal diseases and 
wherever these national workers wore interned for any length of time, they 
contracted these fatal diseases. The same \raa tbo fate of Mr. C. R, Das 
and Tilak Maharaj and all their predecessors and the same fato bad also 
overtaken Mr. S. C. Bose. A very large number of detenus wore suffering 
from all sorts of diseases. The detenus wore not having proper medical 
help in most places and not only that the monetary help givoii to thorn was 
too inadequate for medical expenses. A largo majority of the detonus wore 
the bread-earners of their families and the Bubsistenoo allowance that was 
given — and not always given— to their families was so meagre that to quote 
one instance Mr, Harikumar Chakravarti practically died without a proper 
medical relief. If they really pledged themsolvos to work for indopendonco 
and to think of independence it was up to thorn also to stand up for those 
who were suffering for the mother country. The Bengal detenus were 
willing to remain in jails not for a few years but all their lives if their 
detention could in any way help thoir cause but it was up to them not only to 
express their sympathy for them but to devise some moans by which they 
could come out and be able to help them. 

Dr. SATYAPAL, in seconding the reBolutiou, said that there was no 
country in the surface of the world where patriotism was a crime. Indian 
patriots of the first water rendering national service of the most dovo^ typo 
instead of being placed in the highest possible positions were rotting in jails. 
Ho regretted that under the name of law and order, the so-called tribunals 
wore nothing else but the machinery of the executive to execute the innocent 
and to detain the best sons of the soil in iron bars. The persecutions that 
were going on had practically no justification in the eyes of the law. To inoae 
friends behind the bars they should send greetings to bo prepared for a 
huge sacrifice to free India and this was the only greeting that could soothe 
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ihd ears of the young ineu who for the sake of the country were seiMirated 
Irom their dear and near and bad saorifioed their life and health for the 
fake of the country. 

Mr. O. Harisarvothama BAO in further supporting the resolution said 
that at a time the Statutory Commission was about to come to India (he 
flower of the youth in Bengal, people who had sacrificed tboir all for the 
service of the motherland were still rotting in gaols without oven the 
mockery of a trial. Patriots like Sjt. Subush Chandra Dose, hundreds of 
them were under-going imprisonment for indefinite periods and therefore 
it WAS necessary to unanimously pass the resolution. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

ll.*— Boycott of Simon Commission. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar next moved the following resolution : — 

Whereas the British Government have appointed the Statutory Commission 
in utter disregard of India’s right of self-determination, this Congress resolves 
that the only self-respecting course for India to adopt is to boycott the Com- 
mission at every form. In particular (a) this Congress calls upon the people of 
India and all Congress organisations In the country (i) to organise mass demons- 
tration on the day of the arrival of the Commission in India, and similar 
demonstrations in the various cities of India which the Commission may visit; 
(ii) to organise public opinion by vigorous propaganda so as to i^rsuade Indians 
of all shades of political opinion effectively to boycott the Commission, (b) The 
Congress calls upon non-official meml^ers of the Indian Legislatures and leaders 
of political parties and communities of India and all others not to give evidence 
belore the Commission nor co-operate with it in any manner, public or private, 
nor atte^ or participate in any social functions given to them, (c) This Con- 
gress calls upon the non-official members of the Indian Legislatures, (i) neither 
to vote for nor serve on Select Committees that mny be set up in connection with 
this Commission ; (ii) to throw out every other proposal, motion or demand for 
grant that may be moved in connection with the work of the Commission, (d) 
This Congress also calls upon the ncn-official members of the Legislatures not 
to attend meetings of the legislatures except for the purpose of preventing their 
seats being declared vacant or for the purpose of making the boycott effective 
and successful or for the purpose of throwing out a ministry or of opposing anjy 
measure which, in the opinion of the Working Committee of the Congress, is 
detrimental to the interests of India, (e) This Congress authorises the Working 
Committee to confer with and secure the co-operation, wherever possible, of 
other organisations and parties with a view to make the boycott effective and 
complete. 

In moving it he said :«^I first apologise to you in my own language for 
the necessity of speaking in English. I propose to put the case for the 
boycott of the Statutory Commission in as brief a manner as possible, for 
Mrs. Besant and Faudit Madan Moban Malaviya are going to speak and it 
will not be necessary for me to more than indicate the reasons which have 
iiBpeUed the Congress this year to put it in this form before you. It has 
been said, aiid I have sometimes felt, that without a spur and sthaulus 
Rational unity is not always steady. The Purdab wrong, the Ehilafat wrong 
and other things made the people not only alive during tbo two years but 
made the Indian Nation a live-force jo the whole world. The impertuiboblo 
Viceroy by his management of the situation is claimed by the Bfttish people 
to have sulgugated the Indian people and to have very clearly oot-manoeu^ 
vered us. Fortunately for us, Jjotd Birk^head and the British Cabinet, 
His Exeefleney Lord Irwin and his members, Indian and Eupopean, of the 
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Kkemtive Council have come to our rowsue this y«ar. This Statutory Com- 
niistioii has the oiio thinj? nsixled to make it quite cldsr vrhal 

our duty is* then it was in the minds of some that they could still 
^aee 8<me faith in the British Government. I am afraid that that f uth 
has not been deserved by the British Government at any time. But nev.-r- 
uieless we Indian people h?ivo been accustomed to place faith in people who 
deserved no faith from us and unfortunately that faith has been placed hy 

some schools of thought. Fortunately to-day India witnesses a groator 
unaniinity of opinion ih in it witnessed during the great days of noiroo- 
operation. Ihen it was only thoite who came within the Congrcssfold fully 
that were able to participate in the movement. Te-day members of the 
Liberal Leapiio who were supposed to have differed from the Congress on 
miy»y points have justified their patriotism and have shown that they are 
going to lioycolt the Commission. I hope Dr. S.ipru, Mr. Chiiitamani and 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar will continue without any faltering the plod>:,*v 4 
they have given to their parly and the nation i that they will relenilosdy 
boycott the Commission. I am certain that they will not agree if the Clnir- 
muij of Statutory Commission says a few words or accepts a cup of tea froai 

^ certain they will not go back. I am rqually coi.fidont tint 
Mr. Jinnah .and Sir Chimaiilal Sotalvad will stand by us in this hour of noi'd. 
ihere have bi'cn some talegrams which I understand from Mrs. Naidu are 
not altogether quite accurate. I believe that we liavo no right to judge of 
our colleagues until it is made clear to us that th y are not going to co- 
operate with us. We must trust In their o-j-oporation and have no doubt 
whatever that the way in which the same Bombay information has been 
utiliyd by the English Press will make our friends realise the ejctreiiio 
gravity of any stevi that might take which will be in the direction of lotting us 
down. I have therefore no doubt that Mr. Jinnah and Sir Chimaiilal 
Setalvad will stand firmly by us. 

Then, again, our Nationalist friends headed by Pandit Madan Mohin 
Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai and Dr.* Moonjee are going to stand by us. In 
fact the difference between Nationalist friends and ours has been only in 
regard to the Council programme and not in connection with any other 
matter. I have therefore the greatest pleasure in saying that Piuidit Mad in 
Mohan Malaviya in spite of bis ill-health has come to our rescue and as your 
President told you to*day ho has helped us also to find a solution of the 
Hindu- .Muslim dispute. 

Your gratitude and my gratitude must go to our Moslem friends all 
over India and to those that have come hero for the ^re»t support which 
they have given to us. Just imagine what it must be for them even to 
create a split In the Moslem League for the purpose of boycotting the Statu- 
tory Commission. The rafore no longer doubt the patriotism of our Moslem 
brethren. Take it from me they will stand not only shoulder, to sboulder- 
tbey will even be in the van-guard and lead us. Miulana Shaukat 
Ali in his speech on independence has given you many indications that the 
Hindus and Mussalm ins ar * going to weld themselves together once more 
for the purpose of freeing the country from the foreign yoke. In this stata 
of things why is it that some parties Etill hesitate to joint us ? I regret Lord 
Sinha’s statement. I regret the statement of those who qualify their state- 
ments by, untils, ifs and huts. 1 roiUly have no sympathy with that kind 
of school nor do I think it right on the part of Indian publicists that they 
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should lag behind others. There are some people nvbo still think that co- 
operation with the British people will yield sacoessful results. They are a 
handful and I hope they will be a negligible handful of people. The vast 
majority of political parties and the Independent schools of thought led by 
Mr. Jinnab. the Nstionalist party led by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyat 
Lala Lajpat Bai and Dr. Moonjee and tho Liberal party led by Mr. Chinta^ 
maiii and others have come into this boycott movement. Dr. Besant’s 
adhesion has been of inestimable value and I have no doubt her support 
will be valuable right through the campaign. In this state of things I 
hope that whatever the amendments may bo, whatever opposition to this 
resolution may be, I want not one single voice against tho effective 
and successful boycott raised in this Congress. It will be a disgrace to 
the fair name of Madras, it will be a disgrace to the Congress if any 
one opposes this boycott resolution and I would ask you therefore to 
carry this resolution unanimously. The reasons why wo should boycott 
the Statutory Commission have been told you from a hundred plat- 
forms and in luindred newspapers. Put shortly it is this. The sover 
eignty of the people of India must be exercised by tho people themselves. 
We have claimed the right of self-determination, t^e right to determine our 
own constitution and that right to determine our own constitution has been 
recognised at the time of the war by Mr. Lloyd George, the then Premier 
of England. Nevertheless it has suited the bureaucracy, Lord Birkenhead 
and the British Government and it has suited the English Labour Party to 
go back upon their own resolution and interpret and misinterpret and tell 
us many interesting things of which you have seen similar examples in the 
past notably in connection with the enactment of the Bengal Ordinance. I 
would therefore appeal to you to put aside any faith whatever in the 
Labour Party, any faith whatever in English people in connection with this. 
The only exception that I would make is of those English people who are 
entirely with us like the members of the Independent Ijabour Party, Mr. 
Fenner Brockway, who I am sorry to say has been seriously injured in a 
motor accident and is not with us to-day ; and Mrs. Bosant of course claims 
to be an Indian and we have recognised her as an Indian. Therefore you 
will not bring her into that category. I would ask you to pass this resolu- 
tion unanimously without any hesitation. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar then read the several parts of the resolution 
and explained them. And in conclusion said, Kindly see that this boycott 
resolution is carried without any dissentient voice. Let it not be^ heard 
that a single man or woman would say this Statutory Commission is to be 
co-operated with in any fashion. Any amendments to make the boycott 
effective I can understand, but I hope that there will not bo a single amend- 
ment to turn it down. With these words I commend this resolution to 
your acceptance.” 

Dr. Annie BESANT in seconding the resolution said 

Friends, 1 want ibis afternoon in seconding the resolution io lay stress 
only on two points in the rciolution and to ask you to endorse them. The 
resolution deals with the methods of boycott and the Congress relies on 
you to carry out these methods. The main points I want to mention are 
only two. The first of these is the one in the beginning of the reeolu* 
tion where it says that the British Government have appointed the Statutoi'y 
Commission in utter disregard of India’s right of self-determinatioo. Then 
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it go6i on to say that the Congress resolves that the only self-respeoting 
oourae for India to adopt is to boycott the Commission at every stage 
and in every form. The first of those points reoalls to us an inoident very 
very early in the War when the overwhelming forces of Germany on 
the road to Paris saw only a very small number of British soldiers—* 
called by their Emperor a contemptible little army. In number it was 
contemptible but not in oourego. They checked the advance of the 
great German hoards to Paris. They fought every yard of the way and 
pressed on yard by yard. At last they lay exhausted on the ground and as 
they lay there they saw not far off sparks of light reflected from the sun 
falling on the lancers of the Indian cav.alry and as the cavalry came nearer 
and nearer galloping as far as they could gallopi in the despairing need of 
the situationi I read in the papers of England how the men on the ground 
tried to raise a cheer as the Indian cavalry galloped past them to try to 
ohock the German advance. They rode on, they checked the advance, 
gave time to England to gather their distant resources and at that time there 
was one great cry of gratitude that wont up from the Houses of Parliamonti 
from the Press of England and others declaring how India bad saved the 
situation and the Indian troops continued their splendid work. It was 
then that they spoke of self-determination. It was then said by the Prime 
Minister of England that self-determination applied to tropical countries m 
well as to the West. India alone has no self-dotormination. The war went 
on, the King sent over bis uncle the Duke of Connaught to open the first 
legislature in India after the reforms and in that message to India the King* 
Emperor used the words 'Hhe Bill was the first stop towards Swaraj within 
my Empire.'' Then you may romombor that before that moesage two of the 
highest officials that had to do with India went on a tour round India. The 
Secretary of State for India came over here. The Viceroy of India, the 
King's representative, toured India with the Secretary of State in order to 
see every class of Indian people who wanted to represent their needs and so 
to gather India's thoughts before the Parliament came upon the stage at all* 
Look at the different then and now. You will see why I lay stress on these 
two points of self-determination and the scif-rospect of India demanding the 
boycott of the Parliamentary Commission coming over here. The question for 
us is a point of honour and not bo much what we can get by accepting what 
England gives. Wo arc told that only a Parliamentary Commission can 
be appointed because it is said that Parliament must decide the future of 
India. The Parliament had to decide India’s needs in those days, I 
venture to point out, as much as it has to do now. The two highest 
oflScials representing the King toured in ltdia then in order to find 
out what India needed. Now they scud over a small Commission of 
Parliament not including a single Indian in it. At that time, I would 
remind you, when Mr. Montagu came over to India and the Viceroy toured 
with him, England was in deadly danger and needed the help of Indies 
soldiers who were good enough to die in trenches, who were good enough 
to stay in the cold till they wore lifted up from their paralysed con- 
dition. Now those for whom lh*y fought, those whoso liberty was saved 
have been forgotten and thrown aside. ^ Now wo boar nothing of self- 
determination. We hear nothing of India's needs and India's services 
to the Empire, nothing of the sacrifices made by thousands of poor Indian 
soldiers. We are only told that this Parliamentary Commission shall come 
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s!nd sfcaJl decide the kind of legfelstioti neoespary for this country. Before 
ihet, it wee not a Pailfamentary ComiDtssfon but two of the bigheet officials. 
Ike report drawn from what they beard from Indians was the basis of the 
legMation. 

-However much we were dissatisfied with that, however much we said 
that it was unsatisfactory, nonotbclcss India wasi treated with respect as a 
nation that had a right to represent her needs in the very centre of the 
Smpire and now all that is lost. We hoar nothing of India’s rights. If 
oibars forget our rights, we should remember our duty to resent the insult 
on the Indian people. ^ On this no one is the judge except India herself. A 
man s honour, a nation’s honour must be felt, decided, and thought over 
by the man or by the nation as the case may be, and not by others for him. 
If a man’s honour is touched, the man must stand up against it. If a nation’s 
honour is touched the nation must rise up aid protest against the insult 
and that is what I ask you to do by passing this resolution. It is not a 
Question whether it is the best way or not. It is t ot a question whether 
we shall get much more by goi n't before this Commission that we can got 
in other ways. My answer is even if we get a hundredfold at the price of 
Iidia’s honour it is not worth having, because honour is greater than an* 
other gift by another nation. Its defence lies in the hattds of Indians them- 
selvcB. ^ I ask you to take it into your own hands as other assemblies of 
India in other parts of the country are sure to do. The Congress is the 
oldest political association in India, the body that has in it great political 
Ii.dians striving for the welfare of their country, and it is its voice that 
h^as to be^ heard to bring pressure upon hlngland. So we shall say to 
England, " We ^ will have nothing to do with ycor Commission. You have 
constituted it without any consultation with us, you ask us to accept a 
constitution which Indians- have to live under not the British people.” 
In these circumstances have wo no right to say that India must have 
the opportunity to say what she likes about that constitutiou on equal 
terms with this Parliamentary Commission t After all, what is the Parlia- 
mentary Commission composed of. For the most part it consists of men 
about whoso qualifications wo have to turn to the Who is Who.” Surely, 
if a commission is to conic over it should I e composed of men who know 
India. What is the use of men who know nothing of India 1 We are told 
that they have no prejudice. It^is an empty bucket. We want men who 
know India s needs and India’s wrongs, men who can understand Indian 
problems. Then, we should not prejudice them. What about the Civil 
Service, the so-called British Civil Service in Ii dia 1 Arc they going to stay 
away from the members of the Commission 1 Are they never going to 
meet them talk with them, persuade them and give them their own ideas as 
to what is best for this baby of India who cannot manage her own affairs 1 
They say they are the trustees of India. If that is so what right has the 
trustee to sit in judgment on his own administration J The members of the 
Commission are all men who do not know India, who do not know her 
needs nor sympathise with her wrongs. I arould say to you, friends, pass 
this resolution unanimously. It does not matter so much about the details 
other. All these we can wark out as we go on varyii^ the 
metnods in the various provinces according to the conditions in each. Let 
t 6 Uingress with one voice pass this resolution. Let not one Indian 
V nture to dissent from India’s answer to the insult on her honour. Let us 
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“*• 7® y®«" Yo” have said that no 

Mr" ir” "* *r*t. Wo say "let no Ensliehman jnd*® 

K „i li* ^ 'r^”? ,*’®'^® »»*«"»n'8t«red India very much more for 

KiifiUnds benefit than for India* greatness. So let us say that wo will 
oave nothing to do with the Commission and that wo will not even touch 
It with the tips id our fingers. Our honour is our own. Wo think It right 
to guard it. Wo are responsible to India for our position in this matter 
and more for the sake of the motherland of India, for the sake of our children 
and grand-ohildren who hereafter shall be free or bound ns we fight tMs 
grea / lor freedom. Lot us stand firm, unchanging, determined to 

succeed. The boycott will bo the answer to Lord Birkenhead, it will be 
inaia 8 answer to a man who insulted her by saying that she will not 
dare to have a boycott and that if she did. ho would see. Lot him see that 
the answer comes from every town in India : “ We shall have nothing to do 
with the Commission. Lot them go back and consult India what Indis 
wants.'* (Cheers). 


Pandit Mad an Mohan MALAVIYA in supporting the motion traced 
the history of the British rule in this country up to the Groat War and said 
that when tho tido^ of march of the German invasion was turned back and 
victory was won by iSngland with the tremendous help of tho Indian troops, 
Lngland out of gratitude to India granted tho existing reforms and promised 
full responsible government. A great change had come over tho Englishmen 
now. Instead of asking the Indians to prepare a constitution for India or 
at least associating Indians with tho Commission tho British people bad 
chosen the members of tho Commif^sion purely from tho two Houses of 
Parliament with a view to getting evidence favourable to a verdict that 
India is not fit for self-government. If a Commission was composed of 
Americans, Frenchmen and Germans to decide the question, that Com- 
missiun would certainly give a verdict in favour of full responsible govern- 
ment to India and nothing else. There was no country bolter prepared to 
have tho system of full responsible government to-day than India. (Cheers). 
As India was not cunsulted in the matter of the composition of tho constitu- 
tion tho only attitude to bo taken up by India was complete boycott of the 
Commission. That alono would be consistent with tho national sclf-rospcot 
of India. By so doing, there would bo greater gain to India than by siib- 
4nitting to the humiliation of giving evidence before such a Commission. 
They should bo determined to boycott the Commission, decide accordingly 
and adhere firmly to that decision. Tho Commission was an insult to the 
nation and therefore every Indian should turn his back simply and sternly 
upon tho Commission. (Cheers). 


Amendments Moved. 

Mr. Shyam Sundar CHAKUAVARTI moved an amendinont to delete 
clause D of the resolution and provide in its place for the resignation of 
membership in the councils supplemented by concentration on national pro- 
gramme including organising of Congress Committees throughout the country 
and also concentration on the promotion of kbadder and boycott of foreign 
ololh 

Mr. Cbakravait! In an impassioned speech said that what was called 
lor as an answer to tho Simon Commissioii was not the perpetuation cf tho 
eelf-dotermining mentality all through their life. His amendment, he thought, 
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WRB an adequato satisfactory and necessary answer. At least one speaker 
said they must use all strategic positions. He would ask in turn whether it 
was not a dirty business to fight for scraps of self-determination. They 
wore out for complete self-determination. If independence was their goal 
for which Dal Gangadhur Tiiak ond Arabindi Ghose bad been pnlitically 
ostracised, did it not become them to put their foot on at least the first 
stop of the ladder of iudependonce f Why should they allow the represen- 
tatives to look behind, to cast a longing and lingering look towards those 
spheres where according to their own repeated statement they have got 
nothing like self determination 1 Dr. Ansarl, the President of this Congressji 
said with the doctor’s insight of the disease that non-co-operation had not 
failed them but they failed non-co-operation. What then should be their 
duty if they were not to stultify their President and the Madras Congress t 
Their duty was the same as America bad done before she obtained her 
independence : they also should not consent to bo a back house of the West- 
minister or Downing Street, Simla, or Delhi, Ooty, or Darjeeling. His 
amei dment gave the finishing touch to the boycott of the Commission. They 
must tbereufter feel and act in terms of the country and the nation. Lastly, 
he requested them not to miss the golden opportunity of showing what they 
wore capable of. 

Mr. T. PDAKASAM moved an amendment to omit in clause D the 
words “ or of opposing any measure which in the opinion of the Working 
Committee or the Congress is detrimental to the iiitere^.t8 of India.” 

He said that the Working Committee of the Congress was so far 
removed from the Legislative Assembly at Delhi and the Legislative Council in 
the provinces, that it would rot bo in a position to understand the difficulties 
of the members of these legislatures to give necessary and proper directions. 
His opinion was that there were only two alternatives so far as the Congress 
was concerned. One was to revise the Gauhati resolution which had been 
declared by the Chairman of the Reception Committee as a failure and by 
the present ui d the ex-presidents of the Congress. It had been admitted 
that all attempts to work out the resolution of the Gauhahi Congress by 
co-operating in all beneficial mousurcs for people had failed. He would, 
therefore, say the time had arrived when they should consider and tike 
up an attitude which would justify the position of the Congress and maintain 
its respect and honour. If they wanted to maintain the position of ths 
Congress they had to say they had no use for the Councils and Assemblies 
and they could not do anything there even to prevent mischief, not to 
speak of getting any benefit from the Government. They oould not abandon 
these legislature altogether lest reactionaries should occupy them. They 
should, therefore, mark their attendance and keep their seats vacant engaging 
themselves outside in propaganda. This would be sufficiently effective answer 
to the Simon Commission. The Working Committee, he would repeat, was 
the last body to give sanctions to tho Council Congress parties from time 
to time. . In tho past there were sub-committees to decide upon when walk- 
outs should be had and when walk-ins should be decided upon ; and 
these overyoiio knew did m-t function properly and effectively. Committees, 
therefore, were only capable of giving trouble. So, he would request them 
to accept his amendment. 

Mr. K. R. KARANT proposed another amendment to delete the clause 
D altogether from the resolution. 
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Ho said that in the absence of a dofinite programme of work outside 
the oottiicils they could not give the go*byo to the Gauhati programme of 
Council work, and come out of the councils. He would ask how many 
Provincial Congress Committees had considered the aspect of the question 
embodied in the present resolution. Excepting the Andhra IVovinoial Con- 
gress Committee nowhere had this boon discussed and opinion formulated. 
In the resolution reoommendod by the Working Committee the suggestion 
that the boycott of the councils would only last till the Simon Commission 
was in India, but the present resolution wont one stop farther. The Council 
work, he was of opinion, should not bo treated so lightly from time to time 
by the Congress and its executive. He would request thorn to treat thorn 
seriously and give the proper lead without letting their momentary enthu- 
siasm cloud their judgments. 


Mr. George JOSEPH moved yet another amendment to substitute ihr 
following lor clause B : 

“ This Congress appeals to political and communal leaders and the spokes- 
men of public opinion through press and platform to suspend where they cannot 
end communal dissensions and acerbities and concentrate on the common 
grievance and demand of the people of India.** 


He would say at once, Mr. Joseph said, that bo had the authority of 
Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya for this amendment. He moved it bocaiiso 
to him it appeared that there was a risk of the true purpose of the l)oycott 
being inis-conceived and a possible failure threatening them on the basis of 
that misconception. For, when all was said and done, the matter that they 
should take to heart was that when this Commission came and went about 
the country conducting examinations individually and in a bjdy, interview- 
ing people and holding informal conversations, the thing that mattered was 
not the evidence that might be formally tondored before the Commiasion. 
What mattered was the impression they would carry with them of the 
relationship between different communities, the tales that one party might 
say against another and one community against another, the suggestions of 
injustice and of failure of fair dealing. Here in this presidency also they 
had parties based on communal basis. Political dilfcrojices ho did not mind 
and oould tolerate. A political body such as the Simon Commiasion would be 
able to appraise these differences at their true value, but if this Com- 
mission discovered that they could not possibly co-operate with one another 
and that they were carrying talcs against one another, they would necessarily 
come to the conclusion that in them was not implanted the Parliamentary 
instinct and the capacity for doing team w’ork. With a view to ^oiding 
that be wanted by this ameiidrnent to have a truce declared and to see 
that at least when the Simon Commission was in this country an appeal 
should be made to the leaders of public opinion not to carry tales against 
one another but to concentrate on the catalogue of grievances against the 
British Government and press for the redress of grievances by an effective 
boycott of the Commission. 


Mr. ABHYANKAR, speaking next, stated now was the time to speak 
out freely and openly. The Commission was a huge fraud. It was meant 
to delude Indians into thinking that they would get something out of it. 
No Commission ever appointed in any country anything to 

body (Applause). Let them remember that England had not stopped into 
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India ta give Indians rights out of mere considerations of justioo. No 
dominant nation had ever given a domineered nation rights out of considera- 
tions for iustice. They would be hopelessly mistaken if they thought that 
they wore losing anything by boycott of this Commission. England would 
certainly give them something only when they compelled her to g‘ve it and 
not till then. If they got into the meshes of the Commission and its enquiries, 
they would have to say good-hye to the goal which they had set for them- 
selves just a few minutes back viz., independence. It had been said by 
previous speakers that England gave promises in times of war. There was 
nothing strange in them. Such people were after all human beings and no 
human being gave anything to another out of considerations of justice. It 
is because they wero not human beings ” but were ‘‘ beasts ” they looked 
up to Englishmen as Gods, which they wero not, and thought they would 
have their due. They had become “ boasts ” in the sense that they did not 
know how to kick in return when they were kicked. 

One of the amendments moved was that no control should be had over 
the members of the legislatures but ho must say there must be some control 
on people who had gone into the councils in the name of the Congress. It 
was time that disciplinary action was taken against those who acted in a 
manner for which there was no saiicfion. It was no good merely passing 
rrsolutions h( re. They must see that members who disobeyed them were 
immediately made to resign or otherwise brought into contempt by the 
Congress. Unless this was done they could not achieve their object. Some 
people stated that the members of the legislatures should resign altogether. 
He was against it for the simple reason that when the Congress members 
resigned, the sycophants, flunkies and toadies would take their places. He 
did not want at least the politics of this country to pass into the bands of 
these people. Unfortunately they bad no mcatis of keeping the councils 
empty if they were not to enter them. They bad, therefore, to bo both 
in the legislatures and without thorn. He hoped that the day would soon 
arrive within the next six months when the Congress' Party in the legisla- 
tures would refuse to take any part in the debate and through its leader 
would say simply the words ** our vote shall be our reply." He believed 
that there could be absolutely no harm done by their absence from these 
legislatures. They must remember having regard to the present state of 
affairs they had got to take this de6ant step to free the virile, bold and 
fearless rod blood of the nation from getting turbid. For God’s sake now 
at least let them rise from that morbid stupor. (Loud Applause). 

Mr. Eonda VENKATAPPIAH in seconding the amendment of Mr. 
Sham Sunder Chakravarti wished to point out that the rceolution as it 
stood was halting, incomplete and not comprehensive, that it was not an 
effective answer to the great national insult offered to them and to the 
denial of the right of self-determination. They bad forgotten the Punjab 
atrocities, and they entered the councils. Still insults after insults wore 
heaped upon them. The demand made by the united voice of the represen- 
tatives of the nation for a Round Table Conferenoe had been brushed aside 
and resolutions after resolutions regarding the release of dotenus were 
trampled under foot. It was claimed as an ol9':'Ction to the amendmiiit 
that if they resigned the seats, some fools and sycophants might enter and 
do them evil. They were not able to get the detenus released, nor get 
wrong redressed so far. The inteliigeiitoia of the land had to eoticentirale 
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«]1 their energies in awakoniug tho maseoa for preparing for noirco oporatiou. 
The glan-.our of councils hai in his opiniun, to be killed and destroyed a.-.d 
buried deep in its grave* and until thou there was no hope for the oountry. 

Mr. Basboor Ahmed SAYEED in supporting tho original resolutiom 
observed that those who brought atnondineiits were labouring under a mid* 
conception as to the purp .so with which they went into the councils and 
assemblies, lie recalled the lltno of the late Mr. G. H. Das by strAting that 
their entry into Councils had to far done no harm and they wore there ti» 
safeguard tho interests of \ ho country like policemen to prevent as much 
as possible the crimes being Ci>miiiitted by a Uuverninent. If they foun i 
anything done in the councils bcyoi.d their power and wore unable to prevent 
iti they came buck to the Cot press for guidanoe and advice. So long as 
there was the power of veto aiid cortificatioii nothing positive could he done 
through the councils. All the same there was an immense possibility ot 
harm being done to the inteiCi^ts of the country which later on might bcco'; 
impossible to undo and that wai why they were in the councils. Exct; :.tng 
tho ninendment proposed by Mr. George Joseph, tho others were ootilriry 
to tho spirit oi tho resolution ai d contrary to the times they wore pi^siiu 
through. lie therefore appealed to tho House not to forget the spirit with 
which they entered the councils. 

The Hon*blo Mr. V. RAMDAS in supporting t!io amondrn.'nt to deicle 
ckuso (d) said that it sought to impose further rc^t^iction8 upon the Gouooil 
programme which in the interests of the country could not work well, i'hj 
freedom of getting into tho councils to work there was secured by tho 
Gauhafi and Cawnpore resolutions after a great deal of fight and which 
this Cong I OSS should not try to go back upon. Another reason why be was 
opposed to this w'us that it called back tho freedom of working in the 
councils. Tho chance of the Congress Party uniting with other parties 
would become very meagre and the idea of boycotting the Gommissiou 
would bo frustrated, because the rospoiisivists and others would l»e under 
no ol ligation to tho Cnngrt-ss Party if they were not going to bo there. 
CongrcsEuien would be ill-advitcd therefore in boycotting tho councils and 
refusing to co-operate with other parties. Council w'ork depended entirely 
upon its own .merits and should not bo mingled up with the Simon Cuiniuis- 
fjoii business. Fourthly tho Congress had taken up the work of the labourers 
and the tenants and there was a good deal of work of a b'.'inefioeiit cbaraoloi* 
and those opportunities would be lost. They ought not, in his opiniou, to 
curtail their utility in any manner. He also pointed out that it was impos* 
sible for the Working Committee to be always on the aleit and to find out 
which measure was detrimental or not. He thought that it would bring 
more discredit on tho Congress and create more discussions in the councils 
and that it would bo detrimental to the country if they voted for clausa (d). 
He hoped however to supplement the work in the country by being in the 
councils. 

Mr. B. SAMBAMURTl in supiiorting Mr. Prakasam’s amendment said 
that the Wcotb of tho Royal Commission could not he carried on very 
effectively, if tho members of the fi- gislative Councils were engaged in the 
normal work of the councils. It was therefore necessary to delete the last 
portion of clause (d), viz., absenting from the councils in any measure which 
in the interests of the Working Committee of the Congress was detrimental 

W 
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to tba interetts of Indiiit Mr. Ramdoss told them definitely that this clause 
waa detrimental to the work to be done hereafter. After passing the full 
Independenee resolution it was a natural corollary that they should keep 
the seats vacant in the councils. That was the programme of the Sinn*Fein 
to occupy and v^te the seats. They must take a forward step after pas- 
sing a unanimous resolution and he therefore asked every one of them to 
support Mr. Prakasam’s amendment. With regard to the other amendment 
of Mr. Shyam Sundar Chakravarti the speaker went on to say that as the 
country would organise mass demonstrations to make the boycott real and 
effeotive. he did not want that the energies of the councillors and workers 
should be diverted into any other channel especially if a general election had 
to take place. 

Mr. Mahomed ALT in supporting the resolution considered that the fact 
that it had occupied so much of their time was the measure of their weak- 
ness and not of their strength. Had they continued the non-co-operation 
movement started in 1920i there would have boen no Commission, there 
would have been no resolution asking them to boycott it. Could any one 
expect Mahatma Gandhi to go before the Commission and give bis evidence 
to prove that he and his countrymen were fit for self-rule 1 It was because 
they deserted non-co-operation, it was because they failed that they were 
caught in the trap of these councils. 

Continuing Mr. Mahomed Ali said that because they failed to carry out 
a non-co-opearation movement, it was because they were caught in the 
trap of the councils they had now to move the boycott resolution. He came 
before them now to ask them to support this resolution and to ask his 
friend Mr. Sham Sundar Chakravarti and others to withdraw their opinions 
and to lot the resolution be passed. Ho had no love for the councils as 
they all knew already and if he entered any council, particularly after the 
Congress passed the resolution on Independence and if he took the oath of 
fealty to tho^ throne it will stick in his throat. He could not do it. It 
was said that if they did not keep their seats vacant in the councils, flunkeys 
would fill them. He would rather that flunkeys sat there than that wise 
men should do so. They could do no good by remaining in the council and 
there would be no harm in flunkeys alone going and sitting there. Did 
they want the councils to bo filled by nominated members and flunkeys ? If 
members came out of the councils it would not bo impossible for any Gov- 
ernment to make any committee and ask it to be associated with the joint 
committee of the House of Commons and House of Lords. He had not 
been in any election campaign but he knew what great efforts were made 
by friends of bis, how much money was spent by them, and how much time 
and eloquence have been spent to get into the councils. They were always 
in fear and trembling and were finding it very diflBoult to get into the coun- 
cils. From bis experience he had found that it was not so difiioult to get 
into the councils. A far more difficult task was to got out of the councils. 
But they must face facts and the council friends would not come out of the 
councils. If they agreed that they would not sit in the councils except for 
^rtain definite purpose they should be content with that common mesiute* 
The greatest common measure wae the least common measure of tbrir 
riron^h. But they must accept it. He was himself out of the oouncil. 
His brother was out of it. Mahatma Gandhi was head of the lonaticii* 
Bemaining in councils was like a fisherman trying to catch fish in a stream 
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from morning till evening and not succeeding in catching even one fish at 
the end of the day. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa IYENGAR next addressed the Congress and appealed 
to the delegates to remember that by passing the resolution they would make 
the TOycott really effective and command greatest possible support in the 
councils ; if they accepted Mr. Sham Sunder Chakravati’s amendment 
about the resignation of membership in the councils the result would be a 
disaster.^ Far from there being boycott there would be Select Committees 
elected in^ ^the legislatures in their absence. Therefore it was not a praoU* 
cal proposition. He knew his friends who were champions of the non*oo* 
operation movement felt that the change in the programme of non*oo~opera* 
tion movement was not as Euccessful as it was required to be. Those 
champions had always maintained the view that their view was the right one. 
Experience} however, had shown and Mahatma Gandhi himself admitted that 
the Swaraj Party’s ^ programme to the extent to which it went, namely ibe 
capture of the councils, was successful* So far as the work in the Councils 
was concerned there were always difficulties, but they were trying one experi* 
ment after another. The main reason why they could not accede to the policy 
of resignation of membership was that they would be playing into the hands 
of Government and they would bo allowing men of other parties to oome 
into the Councils. Reactionaries like the followers of Sir Mahomed Shafi 
would come in and the only result would be that boycott of the Statutory 
Commission would prove ineffective and fruitless. As men who bad passed 
the independence resolution lot thorn accept the political boycott. They 
wore now pursuing the policy of boycotting British goods. The passing of 
the resolution on independence by tbo Congress was going to alter the face of 
the country. He would earnestly request the delegates to vote against Mr. 
Shyam Sundar Chakravarti’s amendment. They would kave noticed that 
Mr. Mahomed Ali had also requested him to withdraw the amendment. Ho 
was in full sympathy with Mr. Prakasam’s amendment. In the Subjects 
Committee it was passed by a majority. His personal view had been in favour 
of the view put forward by Mr. Prakasam. But opinion was different 011 
this point and he left it to the delegates to decide it. Then there was the 
amendment of Mr. George Joseph and Mr. Ranga Aiyar. Everybody wm 
in sympathy with the principle of it, namely that they should suspend their 
ccftnmunal quarrels. But he would request them not to accept that amend* 
mentlbeoause this resolution for boycott was not the proper place for mention* 
ing the subject of communal quarrels. It was merely an appeal to the other 
parties. Such an appeal could be made in speeches and there were other 
ways of doing it. He did not see why in formal document of this description 
which the British people must look at, this appeal to suspend communal 
differences and acerbities should find a place. It was thoroughly super* 
fluouB in this resolution. 'I'he earnest appeal of Mr. George Joseph was 
there. Then there was the amor.dmont of Mr, Karant for the omission of 
clause (D). He (the speaker) did not think that the boycott would be effective 
if the Council people would only go there for the purpose of preventing the 
Council from voting for select committees and in other matters follow^ 
discriminative co-operation. It was therefore necessary that if they should 
go to the Councils they should go in to throw out Ministers. They must 
not only turn down select committees but they should also turn down every 
otbor propowl connected with it. If they did not take enongh power for 
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that piirpose there would be diflSculties afterwards. They must take the 
foiirula that they roust go to the councils for the purpese of roakiog boycott 
effective. ’To c roit clsuro (D) would be fo contradict other parts of the 
resolution except Mr. PrakasnmV r.rori dmrnt ; the other crnei droei ts did 
i.ot coromeud theroeclves to hiro. He ask'd thrro to vote sdidly for the 
resolution or at any i&te in an overvv helming ir ajoiity and i ot be distracted 
by any intellectual subtlety. The rcfeolution had been thought out carefully 
ard drafted by the Working Cororoitteo ai.d the Subjects Committee, and 
then placed before the Congress. He would in conclubion ask the delegates 
to remember the Independence Rrsohition passed by the Congress and 
vote against Mr. Earant’s amendroent. He could not ui df rstand how Mr. 
Karaiit and Mr. Rnmdoss pleaded for that nmeidmei t He would again 
roost earnestly request the delegates tu accept the resolution and pass it 
unanimously. 

All Amendments Lost. 

Then the amendroents were pul to the Coi gicfs cue 1 y oi c at d were 
all declared lo't. The original resolution was then put to the roectitg aid 
declared carried amidst loud and continued applause. The Congress thru 
adjourned. 


THIRD D AY--2 8 TH DECBMBBR 1 927. 

12. — Indians in South Africa. 

The Congress resumed its sitting for the third time on the 28th. After 
the singing of national sot gs Dr. Ansari road the following resolution relat- 
ing to the Indians in South Africa : — 

This Congress while acknowledging the relief received by the Indian settlers 
in South Africa and regarding the signing of the Indo-Unicn agreeroent as a 
token of the desire of the Union Government to accord better treatment to the 
Indian settlers cannot be satisfied till the status of the settlers is brought on a 
par with that of the enfranchised inhabitants of the Unicn and appeals to the 
Union Government to consolidate the gccdwill ci rated lelween the two countries 
by repealing all class legislation, especially the Colour Bar Act of ip26, the 
Clause in the Liquor Bill of 1927 prehibiting the employment of Indians as 
waiters in hotels and the Municipal Land Aiienaticn Oidinances of Natal in so 
far as the latter involve racial segregation. 

This Congress places on record its sense of deep gratitude to Desabandhu 
C. F. Andrews (cheers) for his great and humanitarian work in South Africa and 
East Africa in connection with the status ot the Indian settleis in those countries. 

Tbo resolution was put to tbo roectii g in d rat tied unaiiirocusly amidst 
loud cheers. 

1 3 . — • 1 n d ! a n • in East Africa. 

Dr. Ansari next read the followirg resoliticn relating to the Irdians in 
East Africa : — 

This Congress enters (i) i^s pretest against the appointment of the East 
African Federaticn Cemmissien without any Indian representative and also 
against the tendency, under cover of responsible government, to give the 
European adventurers further powers of exploiting the unsophisticated natives 
of the soil and of oppressing by harassing and racial legislation the peaceful 
Indian settlers who settled in East Africa long before any European ever went 
there and who have for centuries established and enjoyed friendly coromeicial 
relations with the natives ; 

(ii) calls the attenticn of the League of Natkns to the imminent danger of 
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infriiigeineiit cHhe Tanj^aneyika mandate by opening highlands in that icn ilcrv 
exclusively for European settlement ; 

, , {•**) condemns the Feetham Report on Kenya local Self-Government TiS 
giving unfair and disproportionate representation to Europeans in Nairobi and 
Mombasa ; and hopes that the Indians in East Africa will continue their strueidc 
for full status. 

The resolution was also put to the meoting and carried unanimously* 

14. — Hindu-Mutlim Unity. 

Mrs. Sarojini NAIDU who was called upon to move the resolution on 
Iliiidu’Muslim Unity ascended th; roetrum and made tho folliwing speech : — 
The resolution that I am going <0 ]>laco before you is to mo the most 
vital, the most epoch-making of all the resolutions that have been passed 
or will be passed in this historic and cpcch-makir.g Congress, oven more 
historic and vitfil than the resolution on indcpendenco ; because this rcsobv 
tion, if you pass it, practis** it, if you make it a thing perfect, will be Uio 
first stop t )ward3 that iiidependrnco which you have dcchired as your gnal. 
(Cheers.) I w’ill now read the resolution. 

Tho fiivt part do-ils with political rights. Wo have arrived at some 
sort of sottlemer.t on tho outstai-ding and immedinto daily matters of strifo 
and quarrel. The second part deals with religious and other rights. Heforo 
I speak of tho very important step towards tho goal of indepoiidenci\ I 
w'ou’d ask Dr. Salyapal to give the substance of tho resolution in tho Hindu- 
stani and Mr. A. Rangaswimi Tyongar in Tamil, so that evoryono can know 
the responsibility of the vote that he records 

The resolution was then expl lined in fliiidiistani luid in Tamil. The 
following is the text : — 

Part A . — P o m t 1 c a l Rights. 

This Congress resolves that in any future scheme of constitution, so far 
as representation in the various legislatures is concerned, joint electorates in 
all the provinces and in the Cenira* Legislature be constituted. 

That, with a view to give full assurances to the two great communities that 
their legitimate interests will be safeguarded in the Legislatures for the present 
and if desired, such representation of the communities should be secured in the 
reservation of seats in joint electorates on the basis of population in every 
province and in the Central Legislature. 

* Provided that reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities in the Punjab 
may be made by mutual agreement so as to give them representation in excess 
of the proportion of the number of seats to which they would be exiiiiled on the 
population basis in any province or provinces and the proportions so agreed 
upon for the provinces shall be maintained in the representation of the two com- 
munities in the Central Legislature from the provinces. 

In the decision of the reservation of seats for the Punjab the question of the 
representation of Sikhs as an important minority will be given full consideration. 

That the proposal made by the Muslim leaders that reforms should be intro- 
duced in the N. W. F. Province and British Baluchistan on the same footing 
as in other provinces is, in the opinion of the Congress, a fair and reasonable one, 
and should be given effect to, care being taken that simultaneously with other 
measures of administrative reform an adequate system of judicial administration 
shall be introduced in the said provinces. . 

That with regard to the proposal that Sind should be constituted into a 
separate province, this Congress is of opinion that ^the time has come for the 
redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis—a principle that has teen adopted 
by the constitution of the Congress. 
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This Congress is also of opinion that such readjustment of provinces be 
immediately taken in hand and that any province which demands such reconsti- 
tution on linguistic basis be dealt with accordingly. 

This Congress is further of opinion that a beginning may be made by cons- 
tituting Andhra, Utkal, Sind and Karnafak into separate provinces. 

That, in the future Constitution, liberty of conscience shall be guaranteed 
and no legislature. Central or Provincial shall have power to make any laws 
interfering with liberty of cbnscience. 

‘‘ Liberty of conscience ” means liberty of belief and worship,^ freedom of 
religious observances and association and freedom to^ carry on religious educa- 
tion and propaganda with due regard to the feelings of others and without 
interfering with similar rights of others. 

That no bill, resolution, motion, or amendment regarding inter-communal 
matters shall be moved, discussed or passed in any legislature. Central or Pro- 
vincial, if a three-fourths majority of the members of either community affected 
thereby in that legislature oppose the introduction, discussion or passing of 
such bill, resolution, motion or amendment. 

Inter-communal matters ” means matters agreed upon as such by a Joint 
Standing Committee of both communities of the Hindu and Moslem members 
of the legislatures concerned, appointed at the commencement of every session 
of the legislature. 

Part B. — Religious and other Rights. 

This Cbngress resolves that : 

Without prejudice to the rights that Hindus and Mussalmans claim, the one 
to play music and conduct processions wherever they please and the other to 
slaughter cows for sacrifice or food wherever they please, the Mussalmans appeal 
to the Mussalmans to spare Hindu feelings as much as possible in the matter 
of the cow and the Hindus appeal to the Hindus to spare Mussalman feelings 
as much as possible in the matter of music before mosques. 

And therefore, this Congress calls upon both the Hindus and Mussalmans 
not to have recourse to violence or to law to prevent the slaughter of a cow or 
the playing of music before a mosque. 

This Congress further resolves that every individual or group is at liberty 
to convert or reconvert another by argument or persuasion but no individual 
or group shall attempt to do so, or prevent its being done by force, fraud or 
other unfair means such as the offering of material inducement. Persons under 
eighteen years of age should not be converted unless it be along with their 
parents or guardians. If any person under eighteen years of ap;e is found 
stranded without his parents or guardian by persons of another faith he should 
be promptly handed over to persons of his own faith. There must be no secrecy 
as to the person, place, time and manner about any conversion or reconversion^ 
nor should there be any demonstration of jubilation in support of any conversion 
or reconversicii. 

Whenever any complaint is made in respect of any conversion or Reconver- 
sion, that it was effected in secrecy or by force, fraud or other unfair means, or 
whenever any person under eighteen years of age is converted, the matter shall 
be enquired into and decided by arbitrators who shall be appointed by the 
Working Committee either by name or under general regulations. 

In moving the above Mrs. Sarojini Naidu said The reading and the 
translation of this long resolution has taken almost as long as the time we take 
for Swaraj. Nonetheless, it has to be read, imperfect as it is, in all its various 
halting clauses. Usually, it is a matter of great pride and pleasure to be 
associated with any resolution of such importance, but I confess that it » 
without pleasure, without pride, but with all humility that something at 
least has been achieved, however imperfect. 1 place this resolutmi before 
you and ask you to remember the responsibility of your vote and the 
solemnity of the occassion. I do cot propose to enter into ti&e discussion 
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of any detail in connection with thii lonjf transitional Maj^na CharU of 
tolerance. It is not a Magna Charts of liberty* it is not a Magna Charta of 
Unity, but it is a small, a little halting Magna Charta of tolerance towards 
one another. (Cheers.) And in this 20th century, on this day and from 
this platform, when we as a nation have already proclaimed our determination 
of freedom in terms of independence, it grieves me, it shames me, it bows 
my head down before the very world to place before your ideal of indo* 
pendence this plea for tolerance towards one another. I want you to consider 
how disgraceful a chapter has been written in our contemporary history that 
it should be necessary after the passing of that resolution of independence 
to place before you a thing that we should be ashamed to have to pass. 
But, we must pass it to-day if we would give an earnest to ourselves and 
to the world that we mean to go forward on the path of freedom as a united 
people. 

What does this resolution say t It says nothing final. It only asks yuu, 
Hindus and Mussalmans, who have been engaged in shameful oonfiiot, in 
tragic conflict, heaping bitterness upon bitterness, tumult, shame upon shame, 
sorrow after sorrow— it nsks you to cry halt and cry truce and consider 
your position. Would you bo a living nation among the living nations of the 
world or would you be no more than a graveyard full of corpses in your 
country 1 This is the only question that you have to deal with in considering 
this question. I am one of those who have not the suspicion or shadow of 
any communal feeling, sectarian feeling in my whole constitution. I am one 
of those* I am proud to say in this hour of my humiliation, I do not know 
whether I am anything but au Indian. My religion* my conviction stands 
above all creeds, castes and races and my conviction is this, that the only 
religion for India is the religion of deliverance from bondage. Shall we be 
Hindus and Mussalmans in the magnificent sense in which our ancestral cul- 
tures were conceived and consummated 1 Till then wo are no more than si ivos 
leading ourselves into further slavery and tyit»g ourselves with further 
ties of slavery in the consciousness that we are Hindus and Mussalmans, 
claiming our rights to the detriment and death of our sister communities. 
Therefore, this resolution puts together the two parts, one the political 
rights and the other the religious rights. Political rights of a ooramunity 
will not be conceded to conciliate one another because we are not as yet 
politically minded enough to know that the businoBS of the nation is the 
polity of the nation which is freedom. Therefore, before we progress 
as a nation towards political freedom we have to settle quarrels and strifes 
in our temples and homes, schools and colleges* nay, a quarrel between 
lifelong friends, now turned to enemies for the mirage of sectarian fooling. 
Therefore, I will take the second part first. 


The question deals with this age-long thing, the sanctity of the cow of 
the Hindus and the Mussalmans’ objection towards music as one of the 
religious prohibitions. For so many centuries history has been written 
that side by side the Hindus and Mussalmans have been living and the old 
traditions will tell you that they have boon living in ^"timato kmship, 

spiritually more dear, more deep, and abiding than all the bloodkinshipa in 
the world. But, to-day, wo have a hybrid education. Because we read 
history not quite rightly or wrongly wo are imperfect in our patriotism, 
unsure in our ways, unstable in our aspirations. Because wo are cowardly 
in our own spirit, we need to assert the grievances of cowards in order to 
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make the world believe that wo ate brave. That m why we Hindae and 
Mufifialroane lay violpnt bands and violent tongues upon one another. It 
is not straight f.poakiiig but distiust of fellow cowards and fellowtneii 
towards one another which breeds all those dissensions, conflicts, tragedies 
and death. I'herefore after many many months and yeais of careful con- 
sideration, weighing the \voa 1 nicssos of each community and conceding that 
a slave nation has weaknesses which it must outgrow before it can march 
on, this Cortgress which is equally the homo of every community without 
favour in this country has resolved that the two communities should not be 
warring with one another for such foolish things as the passing of procession 
before mosques or sacrifice of cow. ] say wo should come to some adjustment, 
no doubt, but. this temporary adjustment shall bring out permanent settle- 
ment liot on the basis of weakness but on mutual trust and love, not by 
coercion, i ot by compulsion not even by persuasion but by abdication of 
rights that belong to one another as a sister community and as brothers and 
cr tnr&dos. Therefore, the second part of the resolution deals >\ith the claims 
of the Hindus and Mussalinans in which they respectively acquiesce not 
under oompulsioii, but they do acquio.^co that the Hindus shall have the right 
to take their music and worship tlicir God on the highway even before a 
n^osquo. But, what docs it Bay ? It says. Oh I Hindus whose old religion 
hns been tolerance and magnanimous surrender nob by compulsiofi, but by 
their own grace and strength, spare the religious feelings of your comrades 
whose homo is India, whose mother is India and in the exercise of your 
duirn and right to play music and take piocession before mosques, 3’ou try 
to adjust your sentiments to the sentiments of your brothers under a ditfereiit 
name, in a mosque which is as much a sanctuary as a temple to which you 
take your procession and music. It says to the Mussalmans : you have ,the 
right and the claim to sacrifice a cow, for reasons economic. ^011 say you 
are poor and the reason why you out a cow that is sacred to the Hindu, 
your co-religionist is y(.ur po\erty. You have therefore economic as well as 
leligious eanctioii. What do wo say to the Mussalmaiis t Wo say we do 
not dispute your right, but we claim your grace and consideration. You are 
our conu'ndes, you are our brothers, and therefore that courtesy, that spiritual 
consideration towards our sacrosanct seiitimoiit must be conceded to us, 
must be observed by yon and then we do not stand in your way to the 
detriment of your right and claim. We ask of you that you shall not outrage 
the most sacred and most immemorial Hindu racial sentiment by your purftuit 
and exercise cf your rights for economic or religious rodsons. It further 
says to the two slave factions : ** Do not go to a court vi biw, do not hiive 
recourse to violorice Lut by the magnanimous gesture of each to the other 
let love win where hatred and violence cannot conquer. On that basis 
an agreement has been come to by the most revered leudors of the Hindu 
community whose leadership no man dare challenge-* my icvcred leader, 
friend and father, Pandit Madan Mobun Malaviya (oheeis) whose sanction 
has been given and by the most unchallei ged leaders of the Muslitn commu- 
nity within and without the Congress. And therefore inakiiig this as the 
basis of that toleration, that education iii toleration, that diseiplioe in toler- 
ation and magnanimous conside] atioii of each other s sentiments, we proceed 
to the first part of tho resolution which deals with political rights, as they 
arc ill a transitional condition. 

The Musalman friends have made a protoflal to us the Hindus. Wiieu 
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that proposal was made in Delhi on the 20th March. I did not know 
anything of too inside psychology of the mais Mussalman minds I did not 
know whether I was dreaming. The Ma^salmans for years and years bad 
made separato electorate as the very sheet’anohor to thidr very existence 
in India. said rightly or wrongly, wrongly according to my reading 

of^ the whole situation, that without separate electorates, they being in a 
minority! they would, in all those things that mean power, knowledge, edir 
cation, wealth and social advarico, be s 'tamped by the majority oommunity. 
Year after year, in spite of our requests and entreaties their loaders said, 
No, No, No.* To’day their leaders came suddenly and said, “ Yes, Yea, 
Yes.'* They said, if you will make that magnanimous gesture, if your leaders 
and your people will, according to the ideals, traditions and customs of the 
great Hindu race, make a gracious gesture of assurance towards us who 
are bravo, but who in our ignorance of you are suspicious and distrustful, 
we the leaders promise, no matter the loss, we shall march side by side wiih 
you in your pilgrimage towards liberty. They said, we give up sep.irato 
electorate which has been the very citadel and sanotmry of the Mo.slora 
minority. We throw ourselves upon your mercy. Wo are imperfect 
Nationalists, wo have been backward, but it took yon very long to learn 
and you have not yet completed your education. How do you expect that 
wo shall bo complolo and perfect in our solidarity when you, an advanced 
and powerful Hiiidu community, have not yet become conaoliditcd and 
united ? Therefore, give us time, we shall join the general electorate. But, 
give us a little time as a transitional measure during the period of our 
initiation into the lessons of wide and confident national feeling. Give us 


the opportunity and protection, something of the protection, the illusion of 
protection if you liko, ami give us the concession of reservation of seats on 
the basis of the population. They have further said, ‘give us if you will 
by such distribution of Provinces on the linos of your Congress distribution 
which will make, among other provinces, Sindh as a separate province, that 
will give to Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Provinces which 
Amai.ullah His Afghan Majesty rules, the opportunity to develop brotherhood 
and freedom. Give it the right of those reforms which you enjoy, call it 
what you like, give it that opviortunity of equal development for it is back- 
ward. Do not keep it backward*. Thereioro the Mussalman proposals were 
that you should give joint electorates to the Mussalmans who abdicate their 
sheet-anchor — separate electorate. They have set us a lesion by foregoing 
separate electorates. They trust in you that by your practice and example 
if a joint oh otorato is agreed to, you will put them on equal terms, 1 hey 
have asked that Sindh may be separated. You will hear many "rguments 
for and against it. I personally love Sindh, I have presided over the bindh 
Provincial Conference, I have been a delegate of the Congress from Sindh 
and I have ties of affection to that beautiful country because of its music 
and traditions. I have always held that Sindh should be for its own evolu- 
tion a separate province, because that is separated from the larges com 
munity in the Bombay Presidency. I am putting forward this not because 
the Muslim community wants it but because the Congress rocognisea ^ ® 
of the distribution of provinces on linguistic basis. It is for e in gn y 
and love of the people speaking the same language, following the same 
traditions and customs, that 1 am saying this. 

You have also before you all the other clauses. I am not now going 


6\ 
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to entar into any more details but I do beseech you, nay, even more, 1 ven- 
ture to command you in the name of that freedom which you say you desire, 
srive an earnest that you are ready for a small readjustment ; the sacrifices 
that are necessary to-day are the sacrifice of your sentiments, if indeed you 
wish to reach the goal of independonce. What is independence 1 What 
is freedom! Freedom is that which demands of you the uttermost sacrifice 
of life, property, liberty, sentiment and all things roost precious and sacred. 
If you Hindus and Mussalmans will throw on Lord Birkenhead the insult 
that he has fiung on India, you would throw back that arrogant falsehood 
of that American woman who has explointed your dissensions and weak- 
nesses, that you are a slave race and that you have no right for Swaraj, and 
who for the sake of unity had dared to defy the most sacred conventions, 
traditions, ideals and birthright of the people. I ask you, Hindus and Musal- 
mans, no matter what it costs you, by giving . up of your life-blood and 
certain of your cherished traditions and predilections. I beg of you to hold 
this as the Magna Charta of education of discipline, and of tolerances as the 
first step towards that unity that will lead you to that independence that 
you claim without which you as a Nation would be nowhere. Even if you 
would be reborn, revivified and twice-born in a spiritual sense, freedom 
alone will give you the right and claim to independence, laying the founda- 
tion of Hindu-Muslim Unity which is the only guarantee of the liberty and 
freedom of this dying race. (Loud Cheers.) 

Mr. Abul Ealam AZAD in seconding the resolution said in Urdu : — 

Brother delegates. — The resolution placed before us is very important 
and everyone realises the^ fact that the passing of this resolution is an 
imperative necessity for the future well-being of India. I have been striving 
for unity for the last ten years but I have not achieved any success. It was 
in 1916 that the Muslim League came to an understanding that separate 
electorate should be introduced in the country. We have been working 
along that line ; but now we have taken a step. By this step wo are going 
to have joint electorate in the country. Hereafter the Mussalmans will not 
have separate electorate and I feel certain that this will settle the differences 
in the country and lead the country towards unity. You may find this step 
new. But there is no other solution. As regards separation of new provinces 
I want to lay my points clear before you. You know that the Congress haf 
accepted the principle dividing the provinces on linguisic basis. It is a 
misfortune that under the present rule, the distribution of provinces is 
very imperfect. Several provinces speaking different languages are 
amalgamated together. But this is a mistake. Provinces must be divided 
on linguistic basis. The question of frontier provinces in analogous. There 
cannot be two opinions over the fact that those provinces also must share 
the reforms which other provinces enjoy. 

The resolution that we are going to pass to-day in this Congress takes 
us very far from the days of 1916. We are going to remove the stumbling 
block to unity, vis., the separate electorate and attain national solidarity. 
There is no other easy solution for this knotty problem of the cow-slaughter 
and music before mosques. 

Here Mr. Azad explained the resolution and went on to say that the pre* 
sent solution was not a final one. The time for solving the cow problem finally 
had not yet come. No settlement between us can bo arrived at by fighting 
or threat and going to the courts of law* But the settlement can come only 
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^ the deelaration of tho rights of each community by the other oommunity. 
Wo mi^ try to create the opportunity for such declaration. The Mussal* 
mans b^e been given the right to kill cows wherever they like and 
the Hindus to carry procession and play music before the mosques ; but 
the settlement can come only when both the communities leave off their 
fights and accustom themselves to respect each other s feelings. 

Here a member objected to the clause ** the Mussalmans have been 
given the right to kill e nvs wherever they like, ” and wanted that it must 
be clearly indicated at which places the cows may be sacrificed, Mr. Asad 
replying said that it was difficult to enumerate all the places of restriction 
and it will form a volume itself. Conditions differ in different places and 
it will handicap the work of unity. If one community cannot concede some 
rights to the other communiry, in that case a more enumeration of names of 
places alone cannot solve it. These resolutions have been before the coun- 
try for tho last six months and very careful considerations have boon givon 
to them, I request you to pass this resolution unanimously. 


Mr. Gauri Shankor MISRA, rising next, opposed the resolution, Ha 
said that the terms of tho resolution were not consistent with the declara- 
tion of independence which the Congress made or:ly yesterday. He did not 
suppose that it was a resolution which was meant to bo negatived and iiulli- 
fied by a resolution full of communalism. This resolution talked of Hindu- 
Moslem unity. True, they all needed communal unity to facilitate 
complete national independence, But was this resolution going to help 
them in any way at all ? To the speaker, it was nothing but one stinking 
with the same spirit of communalism which that notorioui Lucknow 
Pact brought about in this country. Lot thorn have joint electorates by all 
means, but let there not bo any reservation of seats for corn muni tics. As 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu put it, be wished they realised they were all Indians first. 
The reservation of seats would not make them think so. If rosorvation 


of seats they must have, let them have it on the basis of such interosts as 
peasant, labour and capital. Again, political rights had been incorporated 
in the resolution to satisfy tho personal ends of the few educated Muslim 
agitators. Representation must be based on universal audit suffrage. A 
few Mussalmans, Hindus, Christians or others who poisessod fortunately 
Of unfortunately some property should not be made to have the sole right 
to decide the fate of the nations. He wanted every single individual born 
in the country to have the right of vote. This right must be included 
in the Swaraj Constitution. It was stated by some leaders that this resolu- 
tion was’ meant to solve the question of communalism. No, it was not going 
to achieve anything like that. They had failed to take note of the fact 
that the pernicious Lucknow Pact to which such leaders as Lokamanya Tilak 
bad given support had been the root cause of so much evil, denationalisatioii 
and demoralisation in the public life of this country. In the spirit in which 
they passed the resolution of indepcndeuce yesterday, ho would ask all his 
young friends and old to stand against communalism and reservation of scats, 

Mr. Gauri Shankar Misra then proceeded to read his amendment. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar, General Secrefcary of the 
a point of order that no notice of tho amendment hid Iwen rweired for 
moving it in the open Congress. Mr. Misra persisted in ^ move 

the amendment, when cries of order, order wore raised from all Mdes. 
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The PRESIDENT had then to walk to the rostrum and prevail upon 
him to obey the chair. Addressing the Assemblyi be said : 

“Gentlemen, Pandit Misra has gi/en hia views to you. Ho soujsbt my 
permission to oppose the resolution and I gave it. He has opposed it and now 
be wants to move an amendment. But no amendment has been received by 
roe from him. Therefore, whilst giving him the fullest latitude to express his 
opinion against the resolution, 1 cannot really allow him at this last t^tage to 
move an amendment without receiving due notice of the same. I am 
glad that he has acceeded to my wishes and has ^one back without 
placing the amendment before you. Unless wo work cn some comti utiona! 
lines, work would be absolutely Impossible here. 1 now cdH up< i Pandit 
Jagat Naraio to speak to you. 

Pandit Jagat NARAIN wished to express bis dissentient vcice on 
cei'tain clauses of the resolution. So far as part B was concerned, be said 
that the wording of the clause was sure to give rise in ii. numerable difficul- 
ties and serious complications and he felt cerlafn that it would defeat the 
very object for which it was intended. It was explained to some of them 
that there was no question of the admission of the right of Mahomedans or 
. Hindus in this matter. The mover stated that in the rights claimed by 
both the communities both of them bad acquioscod. He was afraid there 
was an ambiguity which would lead tho Moslems to kill cow's wherever 
they obose. Ho oonsidored that it would lead to a number of interpietatious 
wherein one community wanted to snatch away as much as possible from 
another community. The resolution was in his opinion most unhappily 
worded. He knew that in this matter the names of Mahatma Oandhi, Ft. 
Malaviya and Dr. Monjeo were also montionod arid it was said that they 
had acquieeoed in this resolution. He had talked to friends who sat in the 
Subjects Committee the previous day and to several important members 
ai d so far as they had discussed it, the very spirit with which the resolution 
was drafted was cut out. He would tell them that neither Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Malaviya nor Dr. Monjoe contidored this resolution a desirable oi) 0 . 
Even Moulana Abul Ealam Aznd did not suy that it was a happy resolu* 
lion, and that if it were possible be w'culd appeal to the Mussalmans to 
abolish the cow slaughter altogether. Having stated the circumstarxes 
under which a compromise was arrived at Delhi, he asked them what was 
ths spirit that lay behind the anxiety to liave the right acknowledged t 
Although some of tho leading Mahomedans includir.g tho President had 
declared that the ultimate millenium should he tho abolition of cow slaughter 
altogether, ho know that at the same time there was a pressing demand 
from the Mahomedari community that this right should bo acknowledged. 
This acknowledgment be was sure would give trouble. If he would tell 
them of the conditions prevailing in U. P. and Bihar whore cows w*ere 
sacrificed, this resolution would not be accepted ; but on the other band 
there was going to he more bloodshed and riots over* it. There have been 
a number of pacts and it was necessary that they should arrive at a right 
and lasting solution to help them in their difficulties instead of complioating 
matters. They went further and in the second clause said that they should 
have regard for each others feeling. If they prepared the ground like that, 
there would be no difficulty, fie moved an amendment, but in deferenee to 
the wishes of seme of the leaders he did not press it. There was an appeiil in 
the third clause to both the cemmunities not to have recourse to violence or 
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law in the matter of cow slAughtor or mode. The Muslim would say that ho 
hnd a right to slaughter the cow wherever ho liked. He certainly did not want 
that there should be recourse to violence or to law, but what was nccc8«ary 
w’ns a clear understanding and some pressure, and once they opened Ibo door 
for fiiioh an understanding, the result would be happy. Ho had not placed 
before the House any ameitdment, but ho was grateful to the President for 
allowing him to express his feelings. Ho felt that the first and third clauses 
should have been removed and if only there was a genuine spirit behind 
that appeal to bring the troubles to a close, matters would have very much 
been for the better ; but, on the other hpiid, ho thought this would create 
dissensions. 


Pandit Govind Ballabh PANT regretted the exietr*. co of the Ilindu- 
Moslem trouble in this o« uniry which had eattn into the very vitals of 
their being. It had not 01 ly hampered their political progress, but in fort 
reduced them from the scale of civilised socinl beings to that l ot far romov <1 
from that to which the brutes belonged, The tension was in his opini duo 
to the spirit of distrust and hate which hud taken hold of most of thoir 
people in tho cities and towns. The resoluii* n was in his opinion tho best 
and most suitable arrangement which curried with it tho largest amount of 
support from both the communities. It was admittt d even by those who 
opposed the resolution that tho system of sev>urato rloctorutes had brought 
about a state of demoralisation and politioul dismembormciit. It was also 
responsible for accentuating their pnints of difference niid for giving pro* 
minetsoo to those who were of a fanatical spirit. They should theroforo 


Goncontrate on all points of agreomoi.t in c ’nFe(iucnco of w hich ho was sure 
the points of difference would slide into tho background. ^Jho reservation 
of seats was not compatible with complete national indcpci.done,o. ^Iho 
compromise was accepted by tho Hindus at a meeting of ll'O Alblndiu Conr 
roitteo with the full concurrence of Mr. Jayakur and P»i dit Mahiviya, both 
of whom had been tho Presidents of the All-India Hindu Muhasahha. bo 
the proposals carried writh them the consent of both the rommtiniticp. 
Referring to social and religious matters, the spoakor said that tho first 
part of ibo resolution laid down that cei*tain rights were clMimrd by certain 
communities. It did not commit the Congress to that claim. It did not say 
that the Hindus accepted the claim that tho Mussalmaiis made or vice ycrsii. 

. Taking the second part of that resolution they saw how r;ccrs8iiiy it was 
to rely on the active support of the communities thcmFclvcP for putting 
an end to the mischief which was largely due to intolerance than to any- 
thing else. If they wanted to stop cow-slaughter in this country they sheuirt 
secure the co-operation and goodwill of the brother common, lies residing 

in this land. Tho Moslem reoopnised that lha Hindu sentiment in h . 
matter was very deep-rooted. Tho question of Music hud only TCCcnUy 
come Into pJom'inerJ and it was ‘he duty of Hindus to repn a^ 
cessions and so conduct the music 

of tho Mussalmans. What the resolution sought was to dj^velop » *1’ "J 

tir “A*: 

Sf tie cow and tho freedom of procession, music and prayer in the mwques. 

Mr PANDE of tho United Provinces in opposing the resoluUon saia 
that kwJ Sth tt greatest reluctance ho was going to do that, tspecmlly 
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he took ol^eotion to the first part of the resolutioD because it was a political 
matter and Hindu-Mnslim unity was a communal question* and the one 
should not be confused with t e other.* The resolution contained many 
thinprs in whose favour nothing could bo said. Firstly, the resolution was 
out of order in view of the fact that they had passed a resolution on the 
boycott of the Simon Commission and the resolution indirectly recommended 
what they wanted to say in regard to certain things. In 1916, when reforms 
were anticipated, the late Lokamanya Tilak and Mr. Jinnah tried to bring 
the two communities together but they made the mistake of confusing 
political ide«is with communal points, which resulted in injury and harm to 
the growth of national unity. He was aware that they were now going to 
eliminate the great discord of separate electorate but still reservation of scats 
was there. As they were going to frame a Constitution, the question of 
joint or separate electorates and the reservation of seats could be discussed 
later on. 

Sirdar Sardul Singh CAVESHAR in supporting the resolution said 
that ho admitted that the resolution was not a perfect one. Nobody 
claimed perfection for it. (Cheers). He pointed out that the resolution was an 
advfinoe, but roaervation of seats was a flaw in the joi^t electorates with re- 
servation of seats, w'as far preferable than separate electorates as they were 
at present. The question of slaughter of cows and music before mosques 
could be solved only in two ways. One was by insisting on each other’s 
rights and the other to leave it to the communities to appeal to their sense 
of honour. During the Khilafat agitation many Hindus ranged themselves 
by the side of the Mussalmans as brethren with the result that fewer cows 
were slaughtered at Delhi, but when Hindus wanted to assert their 
right larger number of cows were killed last year and Hindus now insisted 
upon carrying processions with music before mosques. The best way to 
solve these two questions was to leave the communities to appeal to each 
other. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA rising amidst loud applause said that he propos- 
ed to meet the few arguments which were advanced by those who opposed the 
resolution. In the main, the opposition was directed to the second part of 
the resolution. It had been said that the resolution was not a perfect one, 
and that Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Madan Mohan Malavaiya, Dr.' Moonje 
and others had not wholly approved of the first part. His friend from* 
Berar, Pandit Jagat Narayaninl, had forgotten to tell them the additional 
fact that he also shared the view of Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Malaviya 
and Dr. Moonje that the resolution was not perfect. It was obvious that 
Mr. Lai had not been properly informed as he was not present at those 
private oonversatious among selected leaders of all provinces. He ought 
to have been informed having regard to the present situation and political con- 
ditions that there could not be a better solution for the immediate political 
work. (Cheers.) They were faced with this great diflSculty that they had to 
go forward with their political work and this great problem had to be solved 
and the crisis faced. Were they going to wait and wait until they were 
absolutely killed and more oemmunal tension developed in the country ? 
They had been told that Mahatma Gandhi had not approved of the second 
part and in that sense nobody approved it but they had to evolve a out and 
dried agreement upon which they could go on with their political work. 
Was not this resolution an improvement on the Calcutta eettlement I In 
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the Oa^tta eettiement it was praotioally agreed that the Mahomedana had 
the nght to slanghter cows both for the purpose of relisious sacrifice and for 
food and Hindus had the right to take piooessioos with music before mosques. 
In the present resolution there was no such admission as to the rights of 
the Mabomedans to slaughter cows or the Hindus to play muaio before 
mosques but nothing but truth was stated there. The purpose of the present 
resolution was not to prohibit Mabomedans from slaughtering cows beoHUse 
ibat would absolutely spoil the purpose of the resolution. The only way 
was to allow the respective communities to appeal to their brethren in 
the name of honour not to offend the susceptibilities of each other s 
rights. (CheersX They had to give absolute freedom to each community 
without recognising their rights and assure them they would not oppose 
by violence or have recourse to law but depended on their honour as 
Hindus and Muasalmans not to offend each other, in the matter of 
cow-killing and music before mosques. Thoy ought not to solve 
question in a bureaucratic way (Cheers). He recalled the terrible days 
of April and May 1926 when riots took place in Calcutta. Hindus and 
Mabomedans were killed, mosques desecrated, temples attacked and the 
Hindus with the help of British bayonets and policemen took procession with 
music before mosques. He bung bis head down with humiliation when 
his countrymen told him that the Hindus were victorious. It was not a 
victory but a defeat for the Hindus. The resolution wanted to prevent 
appeals to Government by one community against the other, as it was not 
the way to national freedom. During the K>ij Rajoswari festivals at Calcutta, 
the Government on one day patted the Hindus on their back and allowed 
them to take procession with music by the mosques and on the next day 
they patted the Mabomedans on the back and gave a slap to the Hindus 
by concelling the licence at the last moment. That was the policy the 
English people would follow if they allowed their countrymen to have re- 
course either to violence or to the law officers. Therefore the resolution 
was drafted in that particular way. There was merit in the resolution that 
instead of trying to restrict the communities from exercising what they 
claimed to be their rights they had allowed them perfect freedom and 
depended upon the honour of the communities to see that they did not in 
the slightest way harm the feelings of other coininunitios. 

• There was absolutely no controversy on the last part of the resolution 
relating to conversion and re-conversion. No one could take objection to 
the language of that resolution and so far as that part was concerned they 
had not heard any objection raised. Joint clcotoratf s and re-distribution 
of provinces on a linguistic basis was the only way to help them to go for- 
ward to their political work. If they should go forward they should accept 
this resolution absolutely unanimously if not by a great majority, so that 
they could that day give a proper answer to the insolent challongo of Lord 
Birkenhead and the British Government 


Mr. S. SATYAMDRTI in supporting the resolution in a Tamil speech 
said that it contained no provisions which were harmful to either community. 
The differences that had arisen between the two great communities in this 
country were due to the pernicious system of separate electorates which wore 
brought into being by the Lucknow Pact and if they were anxious that the reso- 
lutions on Independence and the boycott of the Statutory Comimssion which 
they passed almost by overwhelming majorities were to be given effect to, they 
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sisduld first seoure unity between tlie two oommunitiei end this resointioii 
was only a first step in that direction. l*hoir enemica were watchinir bow 
they aettled their commutml differences and it was tbeir duty to pass this 
resolution and thereby answer the insolent cbaUeiige of Lord Birkenhead 
and company by taking a forward move on the strength of this resolution. 

Mr. CHOITRAM of Sindh opposing the resolution regarding the separa- 
tion of Sindh from Bombay said First of all I want to tell you what is 
the genesis of this resolution. Some friends wanted that representations 
in the councils must be based on population b^sis and this brought about 
the idea of separation of Sindh. I say that this idea is against the feeling 
of nationalism. If you want to effect the separation of a province you ought 
not to do it because one community or other wants it, but you must con- 
sider the material progress that is to come out of such separation. 

It has been said that Baluchistan must be made a province by itself, 
liet.me tell you that the population of Baluchistan is only about four lakhs. 
If you create a tract of larjd populated by four lakbs of people into a pro- 
vince how many provinces w’ill you have to create even out of a single 
presidency like Bombay. This kind of separation will increase the expen- 
diture of the province enormously. This our Hindu friends who support 
the resolution do not consider. The Majority of the Hindus in Sindh are 
opposed to separation and if you want to maintain peace and unity between 
tbo two coramunitirs you must not pass this resolution. This will encourage 
the feeling of provincialism. I suggest that this resolution be roforad to the 
committee that is to be constituted for drafting the future constitution of 
India. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA, speaking in Hindi, said You 
have heard enough about this resolution. I will tell you one or two words. 
This is to settlo the differences and stop the quarrels and move on the path 
of Swaraj together. The separate electorates have been omitted. I agree 
with Mr. Misra and 1 want that reservation of seats should not be done. 
We will go as far as possible together and settle our differences when- 
ever they arise later, The Hindus and Muslims should agree to elect one 
representative to the legislature. Wh.*tever community the members may 
belong to, Hindu, Muslim, Parsi or Anglo-Indian, he would think that he 
bas to work for the cause of the country. 

Tbo resolution goes on to say that the administration of justice sboiird 
be done in N. W, F. Provinces as it is done in other provinces. Tbo resolu- 
tion dealing with the division of provinces on linguistic basis simply says 
that the provinces may be divided only if the people want that a sciiariiUon 
would be for the financial and economic prosperity of the country. This 
Congress does i bt object to division in that case. 

About the Hindu-Miislim unity, Gandhgi has said that Hindus should 
refrain from playing music before mosques and Muslims from killing cows. 
The Muslims say they have a right to kill cows. The history of thousands 
of years says that the Hindus feel pained at the sacrifice of cows. The King 
of Kashmir passed laws punishing those who kilLd cows. Babar also wrote 
so in bis will. Till the time of Akbar it coutinued. But ever since the 
British people came here the oow slaughter bas become very great. AikI 
the Muslims should respect the feelings of the Hindus in the matter ot cow^ 
killing and the Hindus also must respect the leeling ol the Muslims in tki 
question of music before mosques. If these things are consideredf the eow* 
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kiUng will be rtopped and then the Hioda-Maslim fighti. The Maslimi 
want iittt they should not be disturbed at the time of the oongregational 
prayer. The Hindus also most oonoede this. 

Resort to Tiolenoe and law courts to stop either cow*slaughter or musio 
before mosques must be stoppdd and this resolution is just a step towards 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Law courts do not really help us, but they simply 
try to foster strained relations by helping the two communities alternatirely. 

Ever since the reforms, these quarrels are magnified by some who 
want to say that wa are quarrelling amongst ourselyes and they are not fit 
for Swaraj. We should not be carried away by petty differences. 

We must look to that time when our steamers manned by our man will 
be sailing in the Indian Ocean flying our own flag. We want that we should 
have our own army commanded by our commanders and generals. We 
want that the lucrative Civil Service should not have recruits from a far*off 
country. We want that in trade, in politics, in navy, in army and in eve^y 
thing, there should be Indians. This can be done not by one oommu.iity 
but by all communities together. Dr. Ansari may be the oommander'icr 
chief. Pt. Madan Mohan may be in charge of Education. There will be 
love and peace in the country. The Hindus and Muslims are the 
followers of one God. They are the children of one mother, India. A 
handful of Englishmen coming from 6,000 miles away rule over us. Cleanse 
yourself of this shame. 

The English Government is not strong enough to govern us even for a 
month if the Hindus, Muslims, Anglo-Indians all together should feel that 
there is one God and that there is one Mother India. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa IYENGAR made an equally passionate appeal to his 
hearers to adopt the resolution, which, he said, had been arrived at after 
a good deal of discussion among the leaders, Hindu and Muslim. The 
Congress must indeed be grateful to the two great men who had collaborated 
to make the Madras session of the Congress a memorable one— Mahatma 
Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya — and who had made it possible 
for getting over the difficulties which were created by the Calcutta resolu* 
tion of the All-India Congress Committee. Of these difficulties it must be 
said to the credit of Gandhiji that he with his deep insight into human 
nature was able to find a way out. The speaker was supremely glad that 
the Gandhi resolution had now been consummated by those who could deli- 
ver the goods to the Muslim community except Pandit Madan Mohan Mala* 
viya. The Muslim community, therefore, were equally thankful to him 
as Hindus. And just as to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, thanks were 
due to Muslim leaders. He could not in this connection omit the name of 
Mr. Manomed Ali Jinnah, Dr. Ansari, the Ali Brothers, and Mr. Abul 
Kal a m Azad who had laboured hard in arriving at this settlement. What 
was it that the British Government had been prating about ? It was not 
holding India by their arms, by their navy or their steel-frame but by In- 
dia’s own communal dissensious. The moment these dissensions were put 
an end to, the steel-frame of Lloyd George evaporated. He was sure that 
neither the independence resolution that they passed nor that relating to 
the boycott of the Simon Commission nor any resolution that they might 
pass thereafter, would bo comparable at all to the resoluhon which had 
been moved by one who had devoted her whole life to Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Mrs. Naidu’s life missioo was fulfilled to-day and the speaker s two years 

62 
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mistion was also fulfilled to-day. Without Hindu-Muslim unity* as he hod 
been stating repeatedly* nothing was possible and after what Pandit Madao 
Mohan Malaviya had said they must be satisfied with the two clauses* they 
must have no hesitation to pass the resolution without any dissentient voioe. 

.One final word he would tell them. They were now emerging from a 
period of rank oommunalism to perfect nationalism through the intermediary 
territory of imperfect nationalism. The proposition before them was leading 
them up to perfect nationalism. The reservation of seats was no obstacle 
at all. Experience had shown that it did not stand in the way of nationalism. 
It was simply a transitory provision. They must take this resolution really 
as the beginning of Hindu-Muslim unity. It was a very substantial found- 
ation upon which they could rear the magnificent edifice of Swaraj. No 
talk of Swamj was possible without this resolution. They must not view 
the different parts separately but take them as a whole* one part depending 
upon another. Let them without further discussion* without a single 
dissentient voice adopt it and shame the British bureaucracy and the Anglo- 
Indian Press. The real answer to the Simon Commission was not its boy- 
cott* not even the independence resolution but the unanimous passing in this 
momentous session of the Congress of the Hindu-Muslim unity resolution 
without altering a word* a single comma* or a semi-colan. 

Moulana MAHOMED ALI then delivered a stirring message which was 
loudly cheered. He said : 

Let us thank God that Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Baldwin were induced 
to send the Simon Commission to India. That has at last aroused us and 
now we realise that we cannot trust the British Government* whether it is 
a Tory Government or Labour Government* and we can only trust each 
other. Hindus trust Mussalmans and Musalmans trust Hindus (cheers) and 
that is contained in this resolution. When I was coming to Madras in 1921* 
since when I have not come* I was stopped at Waltair and the Collector of 
Viaagapatam demanded security from me to keep the peace and be of good 
behaviour (laughter). I told him it was for me to demand security from 
him (cheers)* to be of good behaviour (laughter) and as for keeping the peace* 

I said : “Are you not ashamed with your hands dripping in the blood of 
Jallianwalla Bagh to demand from me* a non-violent man the pledge* the 
security to keep peace in India 

Moulana Shaukat Ali called out from the dais that the speaker was nof 
confining himself to the Hindu-Muslim question. Moulana Mahomed Ali 
In his humorous way said “ My brother has a big bulk* but has very little 
patience. Let him kee\> his breath for mounting up Marble Hall steps and let 
me use my breath for coming to my point”. Continuing* the Moulana said 

Before this resolution we were asking Government every day to demand 
security from Hindus and the Hindus were asking Government to demand 
security from Mussalmans to keep the peace and be of good behaviour* 
but now we have stopped that and we begin a new era in which . we 
give security to each other only to be of good behaviour. (Hear* hear 
and cheers). This is the essence of the resolution both on the political 
and religious side. On the political side we say* this is the golden rule^do 
unto others what you wish others do unto you* and we give the power to 
do good to each other or to do evil unto each other. On the religious side* 
too* we do not ask Government now to bring out their Police Commissioners 
to take out Hindu processions and to prevent music before mosquelii nor do 
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wd aik GoTeTumeot to send out armoured oars to be allowed to take oowa 
to daughter-houses. Now our processions will be led by the highest Polioe 
Commissioner of the world— by our own consoienoet by our own sense of 
nobilityi by our own sense of justice and generosity. (Cheers). 

The last word for which I have specially come hero, and for other things. 
I have heard to-day a most marvellous speech — I refer to the speech of 
Pandit Mi^an Mohan Malaviya. After this speech I am reminded of what 
happened in Egypt when the British Government had roused communal 
passions but they failed, because the Mussalmans who constituted 96 per cent 
of the population treated the Christians in a manner that when the 
Milner Commission came and Lord Milner or his colleagues went up to speak 
to any Christian, he said, '*! cannot answer you. You ask my namel I do not 
know my name. Go to Syed Zaghlul Pasha, he will tell you my name.*’ In 
the same way, I say, if Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya acts in the spirit of his 
wonderful speech of to-day when Karl Winterton tells that he stands as the 
champion of minorities we shall tell him that it is a lie and that the champi.m 
of the minorities is Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya. That is all that i have 
to say. I pledge myself to put my confidence in Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya. I will not betray him and I feel sure he will not betray me. 

After the resolution was carried unanimously, the whole assembly 
standing and drowned in shouts of Alla-ho-Akbar, Vando Mataram and 
Mahatma Gandhi-ki-jai, the President spoke as follows : — 

To-day you have not only laid the foundation of a free India, but you 
may consider that you are well on the way to win it. (Hear, hear and cheers) 
A friend has said about giving up cow-slaughter by the Moslems. I have 
given it up long long ago (hear, hear and cheers) and those Moslems who 
are present hero, I know, 1 can say that they have also all given up cow 
flesh a long long time ago. It is our earnest desire that the Moslems of 
India would voluntarily out of regard for the feelings and sentiments of 
Hindus will give up cow-sacrifice and cow-slaughter for ever. 

The Congress then adjourned at 4-30 p.m, but re-asBemblcd on hour later 
at 5-30 p.m. 


15. — Reform in Indian States. 

The first resolution moved by Mr. Manilal Eothari an Indian States 
Was as follows 

“ This Congress is emphatically of opinion that in the interests of both the 
Rulers and the people of Indian States they should establish representative 
institutions and responsible Government in their States at an early date.’’ 

Id doing so the mover said that a resolution of this character was for 
the first time brought before this House. Both in the Bombay Conference 
held under the presidency of Mr. Ramacfaandra Bao and in the Indian States 
Subjects Conference held under the presidency of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
resolutions were adopted demanding full responsible government in the 
Indian States through representative institutions under the aegis of the Rulers. 
In passing the resolution put before them they in India would be extending 
their sympathy and support to the demands of seven crores of Indian 
India. From his intimate knowledge and experience of the state of things 
obtaining in some of the Indian States he could say that seven crores of Indian 
India with some exception were sulFering under hardships and humiliations 
and even under terrors and tyrannies. Per8or.aI rule of the Chief bad been 
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the bane tot only of tba people hot tho the Prinees. It had made them 
antocrate and the British Government had taken advantage of this to make 
them puppets. The most elementary and natural rights of citizenship were 
denied to them and they had no right to a free press or free association. In 
some States there was not even security of person and property and they could 
not control the budget. The speaker then dwelt at length on the relations 
of the Political Department with the Chiefs which resulted in the latter 
having lost their position and prestige. This state of things was due to the 
utter helplessness of the people. Very few people were articulate and he 
deplored that the kind of education imparted to Bajkumars had denation- 
alised them. 

It was both in the interests of the Princes and the people that this 
demand should be conceded. They had no designs against the Princes 
themselves and would allow them to continue provided they were good and 
God-fearing and made themselves humble servants of the people like H. M. 
the King of Afghanistan. They wanted their Bulers to be as so many ideal 
Rulers of ancient times and then the States would have Swaraj if they were 
genuine servants. 

Mr. SATYAMUBTI in seconding the resolution said : 

This session of the Congress has been epoch-making in more senses 
than one and the resolution which I have the honour of seconding will also 
go down in the history of the Congress as an epoch in its onward march in 
the fight for the freedom of the motherland. Nearly one-third of British 
India which is known as Indian States is in the grip of the Indian Bulers 
and so far the Indian National Congress has not thought it its duty or right 
to interfere in what are known as the internal affairs of the States. Even 
this resolution is no direct interference in the internal affairs of those Indian 
States but for the first time in the history of the Congress this great and 
august Assembly speaking on behalf of the Indian Nation appeals to the 
Indian Bulers and the Indian people that in their mutual interests they 
ought to establish representative and responsible government in the States 
themselves. 

I would like to eay a word to the Bulers and with all humilityi whatever 
their salutes may be, whatever the G. C. B.’s and G. C. 1. E/s and G. C. S. 
L’s they get, there is no doubt whatever that so far as slavery is concerned 
they and we are equally slaves of the British Government. But there is ona 
difference. Our chains are made of iron, their chains are made of gold but in 
both cases they are chains. But apart from history the parting kick adminis- 
tered by Lord Beading to H. E. H. the Nizam as to the relative position of the 
Nizam and his suzerain power, the treatment meted out to the Maharajas of 
Nabha and Bharatpur and the mandatory language used by more than one 
Viceroy to the Indian States ought to make these people realise that they are 
merely puppets, whose strings ar4 being pulled from behind the screens by the 
British Resident or Political Agent at their Courts. I also want them to re- 
member that in the modern wave of democracy personal power ought to go 
the way autocratic personal power has gone. The Czar of All the Bussians is 
DO more. The Kaiser is no more. The King of England is there because 
he is King only in name and not in fact. (Cheers). Therefore these Maha- 
rajas, Bajas and Nawabs must realise that their only future and their only 
security rest upon the goodwill and affection of the people. I therefore ask 
them in all humility to establish Swaraj or full responsihle governsmut iu 
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tlieb‘6vii Indisn States in order tbat they may hare an hononred and 
bonomble plaoa lor themselres in the future free and eelf-gorerning India. 

Secondly I appeal by means of this resolution to the people of the States 
themselres not any lonyer to be dumb driven cattle but to take a lesson 

from the leaves of the Indian National Congress and go forth and fight by 

all constitutional and legitimate means for their own rights as men in their 
States. This resolution is a symbol of comradeship and of support in the 
struggle which they may have to go through in the Indian States. May I 
in your behalf and mine assure our fellow slaves in these Indian States» 
the blood of our blood* that we shall no longer watch them carry on an 
unequal struggle in their own States for Swaraj but that they would find us 
comrades in arms in their struggle. 

The last point I desire to make is that to*day in many Indian States there 
is not even the rule of Lawy let alone representative or responsible govern* 
ment* There is no clear demarcation between the private purse of 
chief and the public revenues of the State. The courts are mere orC'^ruros 
of mere executive laws which are thrown aside by the whims or caprices 
of the Ruler or bis favourites. If time is allowed I can give many instaoes 
of the freaks of the Rulers* All of you must have heard and some of you 
must have personally known these Rulers who with rare exceptions are 
petty tyrants and they ought to be told that they will have a future* if they 
put a curb voluntarily on their irresponsible power and bring themselves into 
line with constitutional monarchs wherever they exist in the world. So far 
as the Indian National Congress is concerned 1 am sure the Rulers will 
realise that they will find the leaders of the Indian people at least as friendly 
to them as the Oovt. of India or the British Govt, if not more friendly. The 
Rulers have nothing to fear from us and as the subject of an Indian State 
myself I am profoundly thankful to you that you have realised our sad 
plight and have come to our rescue. In return for tbat gesture we under 
take on our behalf that we shall be no parties to the manoeuvre which I 
know the British Government will make in order to fight with the Indian 
Princes on their side against Swaraj for India* We in the Indian States 
are not going to stand any such nonsense. These are the main arguments 
which I desire to advance in favour of the proposition tbat this Congress 
should demand that Indian States should adopt complete Responsible Govern* 
pient. I appeal to you to pass this resolution unanimously so that hereafter 
the subjects of the Indian States will find in the Indian National Congroa 
the mother of their high hopes and aspirations even as we in British India 
find our own high hopes and aspirations. I have great pleasure in seconding 
the resolution and commending it to your acceptance. (Loud applause.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


16 . — Boycott of British Goods. 

Mr. Rajkumar CHAKRA VARTHI of Bengal next moved the following 

Congress while reafiirming the resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee on ihe boycott of British goods, resolves that, with a view to make 
such boycott effective, Provincial Congress Committees be called upon to orga- 
nise boycott of selected British goods having regard to the conditions of each 
province.” 

' In dg j p g 80 he esid tbat the partition of Bengal was the cause of a great 
p gitosin. tbrongbont India as a reaoU of whieh a settled fact became on* 
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settled. It anybody entertained any doubt about the Buocesa of the present 
boycott agitation let him take a lesson from the historic years of 1905 and 
afterwards. The boycott of the British goods was necessary as an effective 
answer to the policy of economic exploitation which the British Oovern- 
ment had been systematically following in this country for the last 150 years. 
It was also an answer to the British Government for the appointment of the 
Parliamentary Commission which was really a calculated affront to India 
and her peoples and which took away the right of eelf-determination which 
was their birthright ; also to the ruthless policy of lawless law followed by 
the British bureaucrat in this country for the creation of many repressive 
measures like the Ordinance Act of 1925 and Regulation III of 1818 ; also 
to the illegal and unjust detention of more than a hundred Bengal 
Detenus rotting in different parts of the country, some behind the ironbars 
of the prison-house and others in the faroff jungle lands in the deltas of 
Bengal. The resolution was only a corollary to the resolution on indepen- 
dence already adopted. India must be a self-sufficient and self-contained 
country, independent of all foreign and British goods as far as possible. 
They were all anxious for the attainment of self-government at an early date. 
After all the British had vested interests and they would like that the 
Indians should continue for ever as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Unless Indians brought some sort of pressure upon the Government of a 
Nation of shopkeers they would not part with their vested interests. The 
most effective way of bringing about that end was economic boycott. They 
had already passed a resolution regarding the boycott of the Statutory Com- 
mission. The two boycotts must go together and for that great saorifice 
was needed on the part of patriotic Indians. No nation ever attained self- 
government without sacrifice of some sort. The boycott of British goods 
was one of the means to achieve the ultimate end— -Swaraj. With those 
words he commended the resolution. 

Mr. Abdul Hameed EHAN, in seconding the resolution, said that the 
Congress had resolved to declare independence as its goal. But that freedom 
would be only a partial freedom unless and until they resolved to free their 
motherland communically also. Economic freedom could be attained by 
the boycott of British goods in a practical manner. If at the beginning 
the boycotted foreign goods were unnecessary and luxurious and if at the 
same time they encouraged Indian industries and articles manufactured in? 
India necessary for their use, they could gradually boycott foreign goods 
completely including goods from Britain. Unfortunately the various Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees had not given the matter the attention that it 
deserved and strenuous propaganda had not been carried in the various pro** 
vinces for the boycott of particular goods. The British Government had 
been heaping insult after insult upon his countrymen by keeping them in 
jails without trial and by sending out the Simon Commission without taking 
India into their confidence and giving them a chance to have their say io the 
deliberations of the commission. Because of this and because of the necessity 
to maintain their position as shlf-resp^ting people and as patriots who loved 
their country, the ^cott of British goods was necessary. India wanted 
political and economic independence. Further every self-respecting nation 
should encourage its own industry. Let them look at Britain, Ghsrmanyt 
America and Japan which imposed tariff duties to keep out goods manufad* 
tured in other countries. Unless the average Britisher was made to feel the 
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BBtici^ titiiation in India and unless his pocket was touched he would not 
realise that India did not want any longer to be under bondaget 

Miss Bandopadhyaya of Bengal in supporting the resolution said that 
a nation proud of her power of might ruled over a subject nation in such a 
manner as to disregard humanitarian considerations introducing lawlessness 
in the name of law and orderi heaping insult on insulty disgrace upon disgiace. 
A suljeot nation had no other alternative than to retaliate with a mighty 
blow crumbling down the pride of the rulers to dust. The l^yoott of British 
goods was the only manner of retaliation which India could adopt against 
England. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Friends’ Messages. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar then announced that letters and messages 
of sympathy had been received from Lala Harikiahen Lai of Lahore, Muh;, 
raja of Mahmudabad (Lucknow), Mahomed Jamaitullah (Puniab), M 
Ghose, George Lansbury, Saklatwala, Barucha and Mahomed Yaooob. 

At the request of the audience the following message from Mr. Saklat- 
wala was read : 


Mr. Saklatwala’s Message. 

Dear comrades. — The might of tyrants holds me away from my countrymen. 
Many have tried this trick before, to save their ill-gotten Empires but no one yet 
has really succeeded. 

Yes, I can be shunned and held in exile only if you, my countrymen and 
countrywomen, shut your hearts against me and turn a deaf ear to my pleadings. 
If you receive me in your hearts, if you incorporate my suggestion in your deli- 
berations at this critical juncture of our struggle for our freedom and in the 
cause of world peace I am as much in your midst as any other delegate. 

I honestly hold the view that the human being who stands reconciled to an 
imperialist bondage, who basks in the sunshine of foreign rule is responsible 
for many more evils in the world at large, than meiely for the degradation of 
his own country and his own people. 

British rule in India means our peoples’ perpetual starvation, ignorance, 
physical deterioration and social backwardness. British rule in India means a 
standing curb on Egypt, Iraq, Prussia and Afghanistan. _ ^ 

British rule in India means an over-powering militarism by British that 
compels the rest of the world to weigh itself down under the cursed burden of 
armaments. 

British rule in India means the continual menace to the wages, to the work, 
and the live standard of the British masses, and an actual frustration of their 
Trade Union Rights and Socialist aims. 

British rule in India means a constant unseen war upon the rapid develop- 
ment of the masses in all the nations of Europe and America. 

If, by a magic touch, the British Empire were to be Soviatised and the con- 
quered races under her control set free, there would be not only real peace and 
prosperity for the liberated races, but there would be a sudden jump in the 
economic, social, political and cultural development of the human race. 

As a friend of Great Britain, as an equal brother of the British, as of the 
Indian worker and peasant, I devote myself and appeal to all of you to devote 
yourselves to the great task of getting Britain to abandon Imperialism once 

Prayy^do not be led into merely raising protests against this act and Xhzt 
act and a hundred and one of the day to day grievances of a sorely tried people. 
What else is Imperialism but a crushing mill? The prince and peasant must 
fall victims by turns, as you see a Nabha or a Nizam can mC sacrificed to it as 
easily as the poorest of Akalis or Moplahs. Imperial prisons exempt no castes 
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er rdigioas when a spirited perton makes a Stand ; a Subash Bossi a kCatilaaa 
Mahomed Ali, a Sardar Karak Singh, a Manchersha Awari are all hateful to 
imperialist arrogance and latterly you must have seen that when at last — ^thanks 
to the teaching of the communist movement — British boys like Allison or Spratt 
stand up for the rights of a people to be free the Imperialist ruler fotgets the 
white man’s prestige and is ready to wreck vengeance upon his own * jat Imi’. 

Let us nse above wailing over pain endured by individual sufferers. 

British Imperialism is a destined factor in the rise and fall of modem 
capitalism j it was conceived as an ^onomic power axid it has grown up to be 
an economic evil. 

We who have led in the van with a purely political concentration have 
proved too feeble for the task. Awaken our working masses, organise our 
teeming peasants, take these myriads of India’s toiling children ri^ht inside our 
national organisation by direct affiliation, discipline them within their Trade 
Unions and within an All-India Workers’ and Peasants’ Party for direct 
economic passive resistance that can dry up the sources of imperial power and 
prosperity. 

Organise our youths of both sexes from the a^e of lo into a large All-India 
Young^ Comrades’ League, and without scorn for their youthfulness affiliate them 
also with the Congress. 

Now is the time fof a genuine nation-wide boycott movement, not of a 
picturesque political kind but of an economic character that will everlastingly 
impress upon the ruling caste that a Royal Commission which goes out to sow 
fresh power may bring back a harvest of disaster. If the British Labour Party 
have declined to respect the declared wishes of India’s representatives and the 
Indian Trade Union Congress and have become partners in the Imperial game 
of the capitalist rulers of the British Empire the responsibility is theirs of 
making the workers of Britain share in the penalties of a severe economic boy- 
cott. Do let me appeal to you to avoid the mistakes of the past and to take a 
more courageous and scientific line of action. 

In the first place do not try to declare a boycott of all foreign goods, but 
let us be honest and voluntarily avoid contact with British goods. To keep out 
of India all foreign goods in the present stage of our development is impracti- 
cable in national economies. But it is impossible to demand and obtain foreign 
goods from other nations to substitute goods of British origin at least jis long 
as the representatives of British labour insist upon sitting on this Royal Com- 
mission. Then again do not fail to enlist the assistance of the working class 
as by mere dependence upon its commercial and educated section no nation 
carries its ideals to success. Indian dock- workers, transport workers, carters, 
clerks and all should refuse all contact with goods of British origin. When you 
have done all this you have taken action only against a part of commercial im- 
perialism. One of the main objects of Imperialism is transplantation of British 
interests into India, and in the economic and unjust enrichment of British capitalist 
these transplanted activities play a bigger part than exports of goods from Britain. 
Any scientific ostracism of the interests of British capitalism is impossible unless 
effective measures are adopted to refuse contact with the economic interests of 
British capitalist representatives in India. Let Imperialism take care of itself 
politically or legislatively, it has no right to demand economic co-operation ffom 
the conquered. We are legally and constitutionally entitled to refuse com- 
mercial and industrial co-operation and hospitality to those who are only out to 
abuse both. 

Let the present Indian National Congress concentrate itself on large and 
fundamental issues instead of discussing details of every-day grievances. Ap- 
point your All-India Congress Committee on a specially larger scale so that in^ 
and women of talent and power can function unceasingly in towns, taluks, and 
villages and can carry out your national schemes with the full support and co- 
operation of our workers and pea^nts. 

Let me pray you in the end not to nunimise the difficulty of mir task; the 
problem is not merely an Indian problem, not a problem of foreign ministers of 
officials ruling India, it is a world problem, it is the problem of freeing all 
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firm a militamt civiKtetion that it may build a new era of genniaa 
eqo^^ty, fratemi^ and liberty. Do not therefore conclude your sittings without 
adopting adequate measures and without creating necessary machinery Ibr your 
CM^ration with the workers of all nationalities who are struggling to attain 
tne same end. 

With my heartiest good wishes and trusting in your efforts to get me back 
in your midst as soon as possible despite the cunning and stupid attempts to 
exile me, I remain, yours, Saklatvala. o r- r 

17. — Swaraj C o n ■ t i t u t i o n • 

Mrs Jamnadas M* MEHTA next moyed the following resolution : 

“ Havingrcgard to the general desire of all political parties in the country 
to unite together in settling a Swaraj constitution and having considered the 
various drafts submitted to it and the various suggestions received in reply to 
tht Working €k)mmittee’s circular, this Congress authorises the Working Com- 
mittee, which shall have power to co-opt, to confer with similar committees to ht 
appointed by other organisations political, labour, commercial and commur.*:, 
in the country and to draft a Swaraj Constitution for India, on the bafi'st tji a 
declaration of rights and to place the same for consideration and approval before 
a special convention to be convened in Delhi not later than March consisting 
of the All-India Congress Committee and the leaders and representatives of the 
other organisations above mentioned and elected members of the Central and 
Provincial legislatures.” 

In moving the resolution he said that the question of drafting the 
Swaraj Constitution should not be left to the Simon Commission or to any 
creature of the British Parliament because at present there was no greater 
enemy to the progress and peace of the world than England as could be seen 
from the condition of things in India and elsewhere. After the war England 
was the only country which remained the most autocratic and the most 
grasping country in the world. Britain under the guise of bringing peace 
wanted to exploit innocent people. There were other countries who acted 
like Britain. They professed to be Christians, they prayed on their knees 
on Sundays and preyed on their neighbours on the rest of the days. The 
British Government were ignorant of the condition of things in India. Even 
the under*Seoretary of State for India did not know the real condition of 
things in India for he was reported to have said that the drafting of the 
constitution should not be left to the politicallyminded people representing 
20 lakhs of votes. Everybody who knew anything of the Indian constitu- 
^tion knew very well that it was not 20 lakhs of votes but 6 millions. Then 
again he was reported to have stated that the Indians should not bo allowed 
to have a hand in the drafting of the constitution because in South India 
there was so much bitterness between the Mahomedans and the Hindus, 
They were all aware that such a bitterness existed only in Northern India, 
Perhaps Earl Wintorton did not knew what was Southern India and what 
was Northern India. Years ago a countrymen of Earl Wioterton wrote a 
novel in which he stated that Bombay was situated in the Bay of Bengal. 
Earl Winterton was oertaiuly an improvement on that novelist. After 
referring to other instances of the ignorance of Earl Winterton of the r^l 
condition of things in India, ho said that the Congress haying passed the 
independence resolution it must now proceed to draft a Swaraj Constatution. 
Such a constitution could be decided upon by the deliberations of a committee 
representing the various political parties in the country— Liberals. Moderatts, 
Muslim Leagues, etc. The draft constitution should be presented to the 
oomitiT for the political education of the masses and the classes. II Eoglaiia 

53 
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bad tome alament of wisdom sha would taka tha last ohanoa of improTing 
tiie litaatioD. 

Dr. Varadarajulu NAIDU in Beoondiog the retolution said that tha 
Britiah OoveromeDt had taken advantage of the existing dissensions in the 
oountry to advance the date of the appointment of the Commission. But 
they had by their resolutions during the past two days shown clearly that 
there was absolutely no difference between them in regard to their political 
demands. They had before them a number of Swaraj Constitutions pre- 
pared by leaders, and it was necessary that they should be examined by the 
Working Committee and a Swaraj scheme prepared in conformity with the 
resolution passed yesterday by the Congress that their goal was complete 
national independence. 

After some more speeches the resolution was declared carried, two 
voting against it. 

18.— Delegate’s Fee.! 

Mr. A. Bangaswami lYENOEB, General Secretary of the Congress, 
moved that in Article 11 dealing with delegate’s fee, Bs. 6 be substituted for 
rupee one. The motion was put and lost. 

19, — Member’s Subscription. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami lYENGAB next moved that the annual subscrip- 
tion of every member of the All-India Congress Committee be Bs. 10 and 
said that the very attenuated condition of the Congress funds was tha reason 
for fixing the annual subscription of an A. I. C. C. member at Bs. 10. 

The resolution was carried. 

20 & 21. — Other Besolutions. 

The President, in concluding the session, spoke as follows : — 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen.— Now I have got to place 
before you a few formal resolutions. The first one is that relating to the 
retiring Secretary. The resolution reads thus 

" This Congress places on record its great appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar and Mr. Y. J. Patel, as 
the General Secretaries for 1927.” I am sure you will all carry this 
unanimously. 1 hope there is no opposition to this. 

Now the next resolution relates to office-bearers for the year 1928. 
This Congress appoints the following office-bearers for the coming year : • 
(1) Shuaib Quereshi, (2) Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru and (3) Mr. Subhas Chandra 
!^eas the General Secretaries. Then the two Treasures: (l) Jamnalal 
Bajal and (2) Beva Shanker Jagjivan Javeri.” Now I hope you will also 
cany this resolution unanimosly. 

The resolutions were put to vote and carried amidst acclamation, there 
being not a single dissentient. 

22.-- Venue of the Next Session. 

The third resolution which I ought to place before you is that w&ich 
relates to the venue of the next Congress. The resolution runs as follbws 

** This Congress resolves that its next session be held in Calcutta.” 

This was also carried unanimously amidst loud cheers and apj^ause. 

Dr. Ansari’s Concluding Speech, 

The President, Dr. Ansari, in conclusion, said Brother Delegates, 
Ladies and Gentlemen,— Before this memorable session of the i2nd Indian 
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Natiatial Congress is closed, I wish to say a few words for the great con- 
sideration, for the great assistance and for the wonderful warmth of reception 
which Madras and my brother delegates have given me. Gentlemen, I wish 
to remind you that in this session you have carried through some very 
important resolutions. The most important one to my mind related to the 
Hindu-Muslim relations. I have already told you that you have not only 
laid the foundation of Swar«d» but you have almost won it. The next 
important resolution that you have carried relates to the boycott of the 
Simon Commission. I am sure if we all work unitedly, we shall not only 
gain our immediate objective but we shall be very near our goal of attaining 
Swaraj. The third important resolution that you have carried— just passed«-« 
is that which relates to the Constitution. You have not only got to boycott 
this Simon Commission but you have got to prepare the constitution and 
you have to place that constitution for your future guidance and for the 
information of the entire world including the British nation— that is 
ideal and that is what you want. 

Gentlemen, you would see that in the next year you have got to do 
very strenuous work, very hard work if you really wish to succeed. It is 
not sufficient that we should pass resolutions and then forget all about them 
when we go back home and to our various provinces. I would appeal to 
you all, gentlemen, that when you leave Madras or rather when you leave 
this pandal you will vow that these resolutions which you have carried you 
are going not only to carry but you are going to act up to them and going to 
make a success of them. 

Gentlemen, before I close, I wish to say a few words of gratitude to 
Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar, the Chairman of the Reception Committee and 
to the Secretaries and all his co-workers who have worked so hard and 
who have really made this Congress so very successful, so very comfortable 
and so wonderfully beautiful. I wish also to thank Mr. Rajaram Pandya, 
Captain of the volunteers. I wish to thank his assistants, namely, the Vice- 
Captains, and above all, 1 wish to thank most cordially the rank and file of 
the volunteer brethren. It is really these young men who are the hopes of 
the country. It is really they who will bear the brunt and I know that 
these young men had been working hard day and night. They have really 
withstood the burden of the work. I owe a very deep debt of gratitude 
tjp them for having so loyally, so steadfastly, so generously given their time 
and labour in the service of their country. (Loud applause and cheers.) 

Before I close I will only say one word about your great citizen, I meaa 
Srijut S. Srinivasa Iyengar. I know he is the pivot on which the whole 
system in this city, at least relating to the political life of this province 
resolves. But for his wonderful personality I know half the work would 
not be done. I wish to thank him on your behalf and on my behalf and I 
pray that many years would be given him to serve his Motherland in the 
way in which he had been doing. 

Before I close, ladies and gentlemen. I wish to appeal to you for the 
cause which I am sure you would most liberally support and that is the 
Bengal Detenus Fund. Gentlemen, I have already told you in my address 
the deplorable condition in which they are rotting away in their exile and 
internment. I appeal to you as patriots, as Indians, to help those brothers 
of yours who are suffering to*day only because they love their motherland 

too dearly. 
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And More I dose I wieb to thank Mrs. Lakshmipathi and Mrs, Kama* 
ledevi Chatc^^haya and also the rank and file of the Lady Volonteers. 
CMtiemen, it is only when oar women take to eome oat and help as in the 
eense of the Motherland that India will become absolately irresistible. 

Ladies and Gentlemen« I do not wish to delay any longer and I want 
to thank yoa oordially fot yoar generous hospitality and for the warmth 
with whiob you have always received me. It would be one of the moat 
ehernhed moments of my life and I shall always remember Madras for its 
hospitab'ty and its generosity. (Loud and oontinued applause.) 

Vote of Thanks. 

Mr. Muthuranga Mudalian the Chairman of the Beoeption Committee 
then rose to express bis vote of thanks in the following words : 

Fellow’delegates and friends While welcoming you on the opening 
day of this session I congratulated you on the choice of the President. I 
am now happy to say that your expectations and aims have been amply 
justified in the last two or three days. You have seen bow tactfullyi bow 
ablyi in what a businesslike manner our President has conducted the delL 
berai'ens of our assembly. I am sure that this year which has begun well 
witii this momentous session of the Congress under the distinguished leader* 
ship of our President will be a memorable year in the history of our struggle 
for freedom. I shall not be justified in making a long speech in this business* 
like session. On behalf of the Beoeption Committee I propose a hearty 
vote of thanks to our President, to the delegates and distinguished leaders 
who have made it convenient to attend the (ingress and help us in our 
deliberations. I am sure that amongst the many important resolutione that 
we have passed in this session we may congratulate ourselves that we have 
unanimously passed three most important resolutions, the one on National 
Independence, the second on the Boycott of the Simon Commission and the 
third on the Hindu-Muslim Unity. In arriving at this conclusion I must 
congratulate our tried leaders. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Moulana Mahomed Ali and others. Friends, it is nob enough 
that we have passed these resolutiors. I hope you will carry this message 
with you when you go back from Madras and broadcast this message to every 
Tillage in your province. 

I have to confess that the Beception Committee has not done what 
all it ought to have done. 1 know our President in concluding this sessiofi 
hoe paid a great tribute to the work of the Beception Committee and my 
humble self. I may say at once that this spectacular part of the arrangement 
may be all very good. But I am conscious of our own imperfections and 
I am conscious ^at we have not done ail that we ought to have' doue for 
tihe comforts of our delegates. We have no excuse for such a weakness. 
But now I appeal to my brother delegates and sisters to forgive us for our 
shortcomings. 1 would also propose a vote of thanks to all other parties 
who have responded to our invitation. I hope this would pave the way 
for Uie union of ell the parties with a view to present a united front to our 
enemies. With these words I appeal to you, ladies and gentlemen, to carry 
this resolution of thanks witix acclamation. 

Thus ended the great and memorable session of the 4S Indian National 
Congress. 



The All— India Liberal Federation. 

BOMBAY— 27TH DECBMBBR 1937. 

The Welcome Address. 

The tenth seasion of the AlHndia National Liberal Federation opened 
at Bombay on the 27th December 1927 before a very large gathering of dele* 
gates and visitors. 

UTelcoming the Federation to the City of its birth. Sir Ghimsnlal SETALVAD said, 
to-day they were meeting under very exceptional circamstanocB. The whole country had 
been mo^ed in a manner it bad never been moved before and a feeling of Bolldarily an>l 
unity in upholding the national self-reBpeot and national lightB had exhibited uelf 
in a marvellouB manner. The announcement of the Statutory CommiBsion had groked 
throughout the country deep and universal dieBatisfaction and people of all ehades of 
political opinion had oompraised their protest. 

Sir Chimanlal strongly criticised the composition of the Commiesion and said that the 
Secretary of State for India most indeed have a desperate caBe to support when he was 
driven toargning that the framers of the Government of India Act of 1919 had in their 
minds the appointment of a purely Parliamentary Commission althopgh the Section as 
worded did not impose any such restriction. 

Beferring to the proposal to constitute committees of legislatures Sir Chimanlal 
uttered a note of warning against being carried away by suggestions and pious hopes of 
Labour Leaders or by the honeyed words used by the Prime Minister that Indians would 
be approached as friends and rquals. 

In the scheme there was nothing conceded to Indian legislatures, declared Sir 
Chimanlal, beyond what would be perfectly open to them to do without the scheme 
mentioning it. The iegislatures or their committees had no more status and no more 
power than that of submitting their views like any other witness, which could be accepted 
or lejeotcd. Further, all freedom which Sir John Simon and his colleagues could give 
would only be to liberalise the procedure as much as they could but not create equal status 
or confer equal rights on the committee of the Indian Legislature. 

This being the real nature of the awociation offered to India in the work of deter- 
mining Cer political future, Sir Chimanlal asked, could India with any self-respect agree 
to aooept the position offered to her ? It was for the Federation, speaking for the LiMral 
Party to give the answer but he suggested that it should be an emphatic negative. Their 
position was plain. The scheme as announced was unacceptable and they could not take 
any part in it. If fresh proposals or modifications were made they were prepared to 
•consider them with an open mind. They had raised their voice in warning and the res- 
ponsibility lay heavily on the Government. They had to make up their minds and the 
quicker they did it the better to retrace their steps and rectify the great blunder they 
^mmitted or to persist in their mistaken course and woik an everlasting harm hoin to 
India and to England. 

Sir Sivaswanii*8 Tribute to the PrcBident'Eleot. 

After the welcome addrese Sir Sivaswami Iyer, propoaing Sir Trj 
Bahadur Sapru to the chair, laid it was only ufceisary to remind the getter 
iog, not inform them, of the many great personal qualities and 
SB a public man ol their President-elect. Hie public spmt, eterhng in^ 
pendanoa of character and hia quality ol talking straight to the enemy at t 
gate made him the man they require at this juncture. 

Sir M. V. JOSHI. aeoonding the proposal, thought the party could no 
get wiser guidenoe than from Sir Tej Bahadur who was the ^ 

of what a sturdy Liberal should be. By accepting him as the Presided 
Uiey would show to the country that they had not deflected from labetal and 
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ooBstniotional methods. The proposal hsTing been duly supported by 
Messrs. Desai and Hridayanath Kunaruj Sir Tej Bahadur took the ohair 
amidst cheers and delivered his address. The following is the text 

The Presidential Address. 

In the course of his speech Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru discussed threadbare 
all the points of the coming Statutory Commission. At the outest he remarked 
that though they had declared their opinions on it on their own responsi* 
bility, it was for the Party now which had met together for the first time since 
the Viceregal announcement, to declare its opinion in its collective capacity. 
For nearly six months, he continued^ before this historic commencement, 
speculation was rife as to its character and composition and the Anglo- 
Indian press and publicists with only two solitary exceptions predicted the 
absolute exclusion of Indians on its panel. It was surely remarkable that 
they should have some months ago, so vividly anticipated the decision of the 
Government. When surprise was expressed at what was supposed to be a 
premature disclosure of the names of the members, Lord Birkenhead had to 
confess that he had to take into confidence a large number of persons in 
. England and invite their opinion. Whether similarly a large number of 
Europeans in India were also taken into confidence and whether their counsel 
was invited could be very well understood from the above circumstances. How- 
ever, when this was going on behind the scene he, writing to the Press so far 
back as June last, gave a note of warning to the Government that an exclusively 
Parliamentary Commission with no Indian element could make no appeal to 
any section of the Indian opinion and would not carry with it Indian confidence 
and support. 


The Rubicon Crossed. 

Continuing he said : — “ During my recent visit to England — short as my stay 
was there — it became abundantly plain to me that the mind of government had 
already been made up ; that India could not hope for any support for its view- 
point from the Conservatives of the Liberals and that, at any rate, so far as some 
of the Labour leaders were concerned they had placed serious limitations upon 
their liberty of action. The English Press could not or would not tolerate the 
expression of a different opinion on the subject and when in a leading article 
the * Times’ wrote that the personnel of the Statutory Commission must be ex- 
clusively British it left no room in my mind that the Rubicon had been crossed. 
The fiat had gone forth and it could no longer be revoked. 

** It is impossible to believe that an all-wise and far-seeing government could 
not or would not anticipate the repercussions of such a policy on Indian mind.^ 
No doubt it reconciled itself to its decision in the hope and belief that the out-* 
burst of indignation and discontent in India would be a short-lived one, that the 
Swarajists were more interested in nursing grievances than in having them 
removed and that therefore they could easily be disposed of as the irreconcilables 
in Indian politics ; that the Liberals would be amenable to ipso facto ” reason- 
ing and persuation ; that at any cost they were not a serious factor in Indian 
politics ; t^t the cleavage between the Hindus and the Mohammedans was so 
wide that even under the pressure of common grievance they could not join. hands 
and, lastly, there were the depressed classes who were bound to raise their 
piteous cry for protection against the evil designs of the more powerful upper 
classes and that it was clearly the duty of government to firmly refuse t6 listen 
to the demand for Indian representation and to do their duty by the weak and 
the oppressed. 

. It was apparently in such circumstances and under the influence of such 
i deas that this Commission was conceived. Small wonder then if the announce- 
ment of the appointment of this Commission has instead of giving rise to. a spirit 
of hopefulness and confidence aroused the Strongest feelings on such a large 
scale and in such different quarters. 
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Why the Commission has been Anticipated. 

« It is interesting to note the reasons for the appointment of this Commisamn 
at this particular tiiM. * So long as the unwise counsels of political non-co- 
oneration pwaded,; thus runs the statement in His Excellency's announcemem 
of November 8th, it was evident that the conditions requiredVor calm aiwaiaV 
ment of the complicated constitutional problem were lacking, and that an earlier 
enquiry would ^ve been likely only to crystali.e in opposition two points of 
view, between which It must be the aim and the duty of statesmanship to 
a ret^ciliatiom But there have been signs latterly that while those who hLve 
been foremost in advancing the claims of India to full self-government have in 
no way abandoned the principles they have felt it their duty to assert vet ther#. 
is in many quarters a greater disposition to deal with the actual facts of the 
situation Md to appreciate what I believe to be most indubitably true, namelv 
that the differences which exist on these matters are differences of method or 
pace and not differences of principle or disagreements as to the goal which wi* 
all alike desire to reach 


« I desire to speak of His Excellency with the utmost possible respect bn? . 
venture to think that the differences of method or pace are apt at times ’t oe 

not less important than differences of principle and that if a calm appraisement 

of a complicated constitutional problem could not be made so long as the unwise 
counsels of political non-co-operation prevailed there seems to be scarcely any 
justification for the hope that this task could be achieved by penalising co-opera- 
tion, for I maintain that non-co-operators who have co-operated during the last 
few years and co-operators who have always co-operated cannot legitimately 
feel proud of a situation which compels them to realize that in a conflict that 
may arise between the European view of method and pace and the Indian view 
of method and pace the former must necessarily prevail and the latter can only 
claim to be sane and reasonable if it is prepared to accept the former. Another 
reason assigned for the anticipation of the date of this Commission is tliat the 
Legislative Assembly has passed five resolutions calling for the appointment of 
a Commission. Lord Winterton was repeatedly challenged in the House of 
Commons to produce those resolutions but be simply fenced with challenge. The 
fact is that the Assembly has never asked for such a Commission, though it 
has repeatedly urged its views on the question of advance. Not only Col. 
Wedgood but several other members of the Labour Party have correctly ex- 
pressed our view that the appointment of such a Commission at a lime when 
public opigiion in England about India has been poisoned by the publication of 
‘Mother India* was to say the least not playing the game. There is need for 
some more convincing reason for this sudden fit of responsiveness on the part of 
government. 


Birkenhead’s Plea. 


« “ I shall not ask you to examine carefully the reasons for the exclusion of 
Indians from this Commission and the nature of the palliatives that have been 
adopted in the shape of committees. One reason which has been assigned for the 
appointment of a purely Parliamentary Commission is “that the framers of the 
original and determining Act, when they spoke of the Commission, contemplated 
a Parliamentary Commission. It is true that they did not so state in terms but 
I (that is to say Lord Birkenhead) draw the inference that they did not so state 
it because they tnought it so obvious.” He then appealed to Lord Chelmsford 
and the latter observed ; “He was deeply committed to the belief that the enquiry 
should be through the medium of a Parliamentary Cqmmis^on.** 

“ The point scarcely requires any further labouring. The Secretary of State, 
sneaking as a constitutional lawyer, has conceded that the framers of the Act 
did not in terms state that the Commission to be appointed under this section 
was to be a purely Parliamentary Commission, that is to say a Commission con- 
sisting of menTbers of Parliament only, but he has drawn the inference that they 
did not State so because it was so obvious. The difficulty of any lawyer contro- 
verting an interpretation like this by a lawyer of the eminence of Lord Birkenhead 
who £a occupied the Wghest judicial position in the EmpKC would be at any 
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ttme very great. But still I nake bold to aay that an iaterpntatioa of aa Act, 
founded upon the belief as to the intention of its framer, on the floor of a political 
body is not the same as its interpretation in a court of law. At any rate, So for 
as this constitutional argument is concerned, no one ever heard of it until Lord 
Birkenhead put it forward with all the authority attaching to hts name. We 
Indians are entitled to take our stand upon ^e plain words of the statute. We 
were no parties to the beliefs which might nave been entertained as to the inten* 
tions of the framers of the Act in high quarters and I venture to think that if 
this view had been put forward bluntly in the year 1919 many of us would have 
had even at that time to revise our attitude. The credit for giving a rude shock 
to the political foith of us Liberals must undoubtedly belong to Lord Birkenhead- 

Political Reasons. 

** I shall now leave the constitutional reasons and ask your attention ibr a 
little while to the political reasons. Lord Birkenhead took shelter behind the 
speech of Mr. Goswami in which he is reported to have said that there was no 
organization which could speak in the name of the Hindu community. Now, I 
do not know what Mr. Goswami really meant by it. But I cannot understand 
that an all-knowing Secretary of State and a vigilant India Office can be unaware 
of the existence of a Hindu organization which has not been particularly inarti- 
culate or inactive during the last few years. I believe there are scores of Hindus 
who without being members of the Hindu Mahasabha could have adequately pro- 
tected Hindu interests but I cannot understand how Government would have 
sacrificed the Hindu cause by selecting a representative of the Hindus from 
among the leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha nor can I understand that the task 
of selecting a non-Brahman Hindu or a Sikh was equally impossible. As regards 
the depressed classes whose condition Lord Birkenhead describes to be ‘‘terrible 
and poignant,” was it wholly impossible to select some one to represent them? 
And here let me point out to you that the portion in which he deals with the 
depressed classes scarcely reads like the speech of a statesman bent on the hieh 
purpose of unifying a distracted India, of elevating those who deserves to be 
uplifted from their fallen condition. It reads like a sensational paragraph from 
a certain class of newspapers in India or in England or a page from a book of 
a cold weather tourist. 

“ It may suit the purposes of our critics to exploit the misfortunes or the de- 
graded condition of the depressed classes in relation to a definite political issue, 
but they cannot feel proud of their record of work in the amelioration of the 
condition of these classes until the commencement of the reforms. If Ihe Secre- 
tary of State was solicitous of the depressed classes and the aborigines he was 
equally solicitous of the Indian Civil Service which has a deep-rooted interest 
in India, and he argued that “ if you admitted other Parliamentary ret>resenta^ 
lives you could not exclude members of the Indian Civil Service.” Now it might 
be that a Commission of 18 or 20 people would be very vnwieldy but one cannpt 
understand why a Commission of Z2 could not be lairly representative of all 
sections of the people and why it could not be trusted to deal witn the problem in 
a spirit of reasonableness. 

Nothing to be Proud oC 

**It is said that an unwieldy Commission of 18 or 20 and “a fortiori” of la 
could not have produced an unanimous report. “There may not be an unanimous 
report now” said Lord Birkenhead, “but at any rate we shall have a report which 
proceeds upon the same general point of view and principle.” He wssairmd 
that there would be a very strong partisan Hindu report, a very stron|f Muslim 
report, and 3 or 4 other dissenting reports frcmi various sections deeply interested 
in the decisions which are taken and that Parliament could not be asshned by 
disclosure of dissenting views of this kind. For ai^uoients like these 1 say m 
all humility that there ts only cme word-^they are the arguments of an advocate, 
not the arguments of a statesman. The one immediate effect of argomenti of 
this character must be to give an impetus to clast conscfoiisoess and to stimulate 
those differences which it s&uld be the cbjtct of the statesman tn nlfoy* end » 
possible, to eradicatfo If it is really be dm fimt IlM the 
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hopelWasthe&cretaryofStatein the House of Lords and Lord Winterton 
in the House of Commons ^ve made it out to be, then in the name of commo^ 
sew ud fairness I ask w^t is the good of appointing a Commission ? Why 
entertain any talk of Reforms? Why not then follow the advice ofa distinguished 
member of the European community in Calcutta who had the frankness and 
courage to say not many days ago that “the time had come for the Viceroy to sit 
down with his selected district officers who knew the real people of India and 
evolve a decent system for governing the country forgetting all democracy and 
all such discredited systems.” ® ® 


The Scheme of the G}mmission. 

“ Now let me draw your attention to the scheme of Commission. The Com- 
mission, as you all know, is to consist of seven members including its chairman 
who represents the Liberal Party. There are two representatives of Labour and 
four representatives of the Conservatives. 1 do not wish to say anything in my 
own words of the personnel of the Commission. 1 shall venture to quote on this 
point what the London “Times” wrote in one of its leading articles. “What has 
presumably happened” says the “Times, “is that the Government have found i^ 
impossible in practice to divert from England any of those leaders on wH ijit 
presence the complexion of the future Parliament may be thought to depend. 
And for the moment and in view of the character of the Commission as “rap- 
porteurs” (in the Geneva phrase and not as constitution makers) the absence of 
the political leaders may not be altogether a disadvantage. All that is a little 
surprising in the circumstances is that none of the recognized front bench leaders, 
either Conservative or Labour, should have seized the opportunity to take part 
in an enquiry so incomparably more attractive and more far-reaching in its conse- 
quences than the common round of politics in England. The fact that the rank 
and file of the Commission are composed, broadly speaking, “of men in the 
second flight” (the quotations are mine) has the further effect of adding greatly 
both to the responsibilities of the Chairman and to his reputation for self-sacri- 
ficing public service.” 

No Men of Ideas. 

“ Bluntly put, barring Sir John Simon who is undoubtedly a front rank states- 
man, England could not spare for this great mission any of the first rate men and 
India must go content with men in the second flight. This is the value that is 
attached to this great mission. We arc asked to console ourselves with the 
belief that “a body of men who can concentrate on this task without too much 
pre-occupation with the next general election is likely to be more valuable than a 
constellation of distraced stars. The capacity to work as a team is certainly 
more important than individual brilliance.” In other words men of ideas are at 
a discount. The obsession for an unanimous report or a nearly unanimous report 
makes it incumbent that the men to be appointed must be what arc called safe 
men who must be prepared to be guided by their Chairman, and must not allow 
their own individual ideas to interfere with their utility as a team. The irony of 
it is that we are invited to rejoice in such a team and to believe that these six 
worthies in the “second flight” can take good care of the present interests and 
of the future of three-hundred millions of this country. 


Committee’s Status. 

« It is our purpose” said Lord Birkenhead, “that the C^immission, when it 
visits India, should establish contact with the committee appointed for that pur- 
x>se by the Central Legislature.” But what is going to be the function of this 
bommittee J Here again let me quote the Secretary of State. It has been most 
rrationally assumed’’, said Lord Birkenhead, “that they arc merely to ap{«« as a 
witness before the Commission. This is not the case. They arc invited in a 
loirit of great sincerity to co-operate as colleagues w^h the Commission. It is 
contemplated that they shall prepare, in advance of the Commission s arrival, or 
f they find themselves within that limited period unable to do it, a year later, 
heir own proposals and come before the Commission and say, these arc our 
SSiMtions?' We daim a*d they daim that the West canaot devise a constita- 
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Hpo ftMT file EftSty that you cannot put eastern wine into western bottles. Well, 
if there be behind that chum, and I do not doubt it, the sincerit]^ of real f^lingi 
afford them an opportunity of confronting our Commission with their own 
pTOiposals, which can be analj^sed and criticised and can be accepted or rejected 
after that analysis and criticism. 

Further on we are told that *<the Commission well develop in its activities and 
while they will retain contact with the committee of the Central Legislature as long 
as their deliberations extend to matters with which the Central Legislature is prin- 
cipally concerned, they will temporarily lose contact when they are journeying the 
provinces, but even here they will not be deprived of the constant refreshment of 
Indian opinion, for it is proposed— I see no recognition of this fact in any of the 
Indian papers— than in every province in which they journey there will be created 
committees of the Provincial Legislatures which will discharge the same consul- 
tative function with the Commission as is discharged at the centre of the Govern- 
ment by the committee of the Central Legislature. At no point, therefore, wiil 
tile representatives of the Indian Legislatures be deprived of an opportunity 
of influencing the views of the Commission.” 

“ Let us pause here and ask what all this comes to. Stripped of all superfluous 
vertuage it comes to nothing more than this that the Central Legislature will be 
anked to ^point a committee to prepare their own proposals and to place them 
before the Commission. Hitherto in the passages that I have quoted above there 
Is not even an indication that these committees will take part in the examination 
of witnesses or documents or that they will be at liberty even to submit any 
report. They are to place their proposals and try to persuade the Commission 
to accept them which will anaylse and criticise those proposals and in the end 
may accept or reject them. They cannot vote at any stage of their contact with 
^ Commission. They are simply there to plead, to persuade, to urge and then 
to withdraw, and yet we are told that these committees will be the colleagues 
of the Commission. If an advocate can be a colleague of a Judge, if a person 
who is put on his trial can be the colleague of a jury then no doubt those com- 
mittees will be the colleagues of the Commission. 


Macdonald Eloquence. 

It was left to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the leader of the opposition, to wax 
efoquent about the scope of these committees. He talked about the Indian 
Legislative Assembly as the Parliament of India and at one place in his speech 
he observed that the Parliament of England was saying to the Parliament of 
India ”we are going to regard you as the representative of Indian opinion^ we are 
going to recognize 3’ou as having an authority, sanction and position like unto 
our own in your country and when we want to know what is going to be the 
constitution of India in futuie, when we want to know what the opinion of political 
India is, we appoint a Commission, you appoint a similar body and the two Com- 
missions working together in harmonious co-operation with each other are going 
to report to the House of Commons what the lines of the new constitution should 
be.” This he says is not insulting to India but paying her the greatest com- 
pliment 

” One should have thought after this eloquent description of the position that 
the Indian committees would really occupy a position of equality and would in 
truth be able to submit a report to the House of Commons, but the rhetoric of 
this, passage begins to appear in its true proportions when we read another 
Mrtion of nis speech towards the end. Fcr later on Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
mmself observed, **hi8 position and he thought the position of his friends was the 
quite sound constitutional position so far as the House of Commons was con- 
cerned, that they could not give the Commission of the Indian Legislature any 
right fo make a report.” Mr. £unsay MacDonald then argues that the Indian 
connnittee <Vas not our Commission and we were not responsible for it. It was 
not reSTOnsible to us and, therefore, what objection was there to letting it be 
known that as far as the Indian Commission was concerned it could make a 
report as it liked and it could refrain from making a report if it liked, the body 
fi^which it owed its origin xould deal widi that repqrt with exactly the same 
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would deal with our own report ” He flattered himself with the 
belief tittt if that position was known another large rock of suspicion would be 
removeu* 

« Now *J^*”*y 1 ^® asked what is all this if it is not absolutely confounding 
eiO(;i[uence. The Indian committee may report to its own Legislature and its 
Legislature can deal with its report exactly with the same freedom as Parlia- 
iront will d^eal with he report of “ its Commission.” But is not Parliament the 
ultimate authority and what is the good o‘' the Indian Legislature enjoying the 
hberty of dealing with the report of its own committee when it knows t^t its 
decisions are to be of; no greater value than mere proposals and that Its 
report can not have the same constitutional authority attacning to it as will belong 
to the report of the Commission in the eyes of Parliament. 


Legislature’s Status. 

‘‘ I have <]^uoted these distinguished statesmen at length only because I am 
anxious to avoid any misunderstanding of their position. But I cannot help 
filing that they were either carried away by their own eloquence or they felt 
that the assurances of equality couched in appealing terms and flatterinr 
thcY are to our vanity will be sufficient to allay our fears and to assuage our 
feelings. Hitherto it has been customary with English statesmen to repudiate 
any claim on the part of the Indian Legislature representing as it does about a 
per cent of the population that it can speak for the teeming millions of India. 
Now a superficial view of Mr. MacDonald’s speech and the speeches of some 
other statesmen would make us believe that they have at last discovered what 
was not hitherto so obvious to them that the Indian Legislature can truly be 
said to represent the teeming millions of India. The fact of the matter is that 
when once you closely examine these speeches the conviction is forced on you 
that having decided to take this step His Majesty’s Government and the states- 
men of the other parties could only defend that position by an exuberance of 
language. 


Another Palliative. 


There is yet another palliative provided and we are asked to reconcile our- 
selves to this seneme by remembering that at the next stage after the Commis- 
sion has presented its report, the proposals of the Government on it will be sent, 
according to precedent, to both the Houses of Parliament.” I have a distinct rc- 
collectiois of the work of the Joint Select Committee in the year 1919. I was 
examined by it and so were many other Indian friends of mine. Constitutionally 
the creation of such a committee is perfectly understandable and defensible, but 
constitutionally again I ask how is it possible for any Indian delegation whether 
of the committees of the Indian Legislatures or any other class of persons to 
claim equality with the select committee of Parliament or to^ share respionsibility 
with that select committee? Let not, therefore, the Indian position be mis- 
understood. At any rate the position of our party is and has been that while 
constitutionally the ultimate decision lies with Parliament there is nothing in 
the Act to prevent Parliament from taking in Indians into the Statutory Con> 
mission and giving them the right of participating in the recommendations of 
that Commission. A true spirit of co-operation and broad-minded statesmanslup 
required that Indians should have been taken into^ the Commission nnd the 
creation of this cumbrous machinery of committees with all bombastic claims for 
its equality can be no substitute cither for a mixed commission or for a real 
Round Table Conference. 


Communal Fight. 

«When Lord Birkenhead andLordWintertonreferrcdtothcHindu-Mato- 
medan differences in India in justification of the ®xc*“Sion of Indians from t^ 
Commission I wonder whether they had forgotten the state of things 
in another Dominion when a great statesman whose name 
history has become immortal described in his inimitable language the diffci^n^ 
that rent the public life of that country. Writing so 

Lord Dwham wrote in one of his despatwes as follows Tne first 
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point to which I would draw your attention being one with which all others are 
more less connected, is the existence of a most bitter animosity between the 
Canadians and the British, not as two parties holding different opinions and 
seeking different objects in respect to Government, but as different races 
engaged in a national contest. What may be the immediate subject of dispute 
seems to be of no conseauence ; so surely as there is a dispute on any subject, 
the great bulk of the Canadians and the great bulk of the British appear ranged 
against each other. In the next place, the mutual dislike of the two classes 
extends beyond politics into social life, where, with some trifling exceptions 
again, all intercourse is confined to persons of the same origin. Grown up persons 
of a different origin seldom or never meet in private societies, and even the 
children, when they quarrel, divide themselves into Frenth and English like their 
parents. In the scnools and the streets of Montreal, the real capital of the 

Province, this is commonly the case Such a sentiment is naturally evinced 

rather by trifles that by acts of intrinsic importance. There has beeen no 
solemn or formal declaration of national hostility, but not a day nor scarcely an 
hour passes without some petty insult, some provoking language, or even some 
serious mutual affront, occurring between persons of French and British descent.” 
But let us not forget that India is not Canada, and that these are not the spacious 
days of a Durham. 


The Indian Point of View. 

^*Now, it must be a real tragedy if all of us have conspired together to deli- 
berately misunderstand them, or to underrate their professions of helping us on 
towards the goal. Speaking in the House of Commons Lord Win tenon assured 
that august assembly that evidence was daily accumulating that the raging, 
tearing propaganda against the Commission by certain persons who were always 
opposed to the Government of India ” (the quotations are mine), as they were 
entitled to be, did not represent the real views of a very large number of people 
in India who took interest in these matters.” The strident dogmatism and 
emphasis which are the privileges of an Under> Secretary, more particularly when 
he has two flying visits to India to his credit, cannot for obvious reasons 
accord with the serene and exalted position oi sl Prime Minister, and accordingly 
we find Mr. Baldwin speaking in a different vein. That there should have 
been any misunderstanding” said Mr. Baldwin, is particularly regrettable, 
because it led to premature rejection of the proposals by the distinguished states- 
men of India who worked and co-operated with the Government during some very 
difficult years since the Reforms came into force.” 

“ If Lord Winterton symbolises the spirit which has overcome the India Office 
then it is not by any means difficult to understand that he should be prepared 
to tell the House of Commons that the raging, tearing propaganda against the 
Commission is being conducted by certain persons who were always” opposed 
to the Government of India. I do not wish to disclaim or disown my snare in 
that propaganda — but it must be a remarkable comment upon the hold which 
Lord Winterton, or Lord Birkenhead and may I add the Government of India 
(I do not exclude the Indian members thereof) have upon the imagination or the 
political faith of men of * moderate’ views that such sober, s:aid, thoughtful 
and cautious ‘ statesmen ’ (or it is more appropriate now to call them agitators) 
as Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar in Madras, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad in Bombay: Sir 
Syed Ali Imam and Mr. Sinha in Bihar, Sir Abdur Rahim in Bengal, the Maha- 
raja of Mahmudabad, Sahebzada Afiab Ahmad Khan and Mr. Chintamani in 
the United Provinces, all of whom have at one time or other held high office and 
have worked the Reform and * co-operated with the Government during ^me 
very difficult years should in their frenzied zeal for the * boycott ’ of this ill- 
omened Commission forget themselves, and be false to their traditions and to 
those principles and convictions under the spell of which they offered to work 
and did work the Reforms in the midst of popular obloquy and much misunder 
standing on the part of the bulk of their own countrymen and their former 
associates in public life. All of them could not have hoped to be appointed 
members of the Commission and few of them could have on personal grounds 
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liM the idea of being taken away from their normal avocations in life for a 
period of two or three years. If their English critics have nothing more to sav 
in explanation of their conduct than that they are being actuated by disappoint- 
chagrin or pique, then I say— and say so with confidence— that that charge 
will have to be brought against an overwhelmingly large number of Indian 
politicians barring of course the faithful few who place caste, or creed, or class 
above the country. But I shall not waste your time or mine any more with 
refuting charges of this character. 

Worst Challenge. 

^ I do not think a worse challenge has been thrown out over before to Indian 
nationalism, and notwithstanding the profuse assurances in Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
and the yet more profuse assurances in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s speech, 
Indian Nationalists of the Moderate school have been compelled to ask if the 
only way of recognizing the spirit of co-operation is by telling Indians that their 
lot is to be none otaer than that of petitioners, that they cannot be trusted to 
participate in the responsibility of making recommendations to Parliament for 
future of their country, and that all that they may aspire to is to pn' ihcir 
proposals before the Commission which may accept them or reject them, and 
again to repeat the same process of persuasion, argument and discussion before 
the Joint Committee of Parliament. Now if this is what is meant by co-operation, 
if tnis is the new idea of equality of status on which we are to be fed, if our 
patriotism is a prejudice and if the patriotism of the seven members of Parliament 
Is to be treated as impartial justice, then we Liberals feel justified in telling the 
Government here and in England. “ You may do anything you like in the 
assertion of your right as supreme power, but we are not going to acquiesce in 
this method of dealing with us. Neither our self-respect nor our sense of duty 
to our country can permit us to go near the Commission.” 

It seems to me that the entire position has been from the Indian point of 
view so well summed up by Colonel Wedgwood in his letter to Lala Lajpat Rai 
and it so vividly represents the feeling of many of us that I make no apology for 
quoting a portion of it here : “ Petitioning for little scraps of liberty ” says 
Colonel Wedgwood, is a dirty business, and there has been too much of it. You 
lose your self-respect and you will get despised. I was always against non co- 
coperation as you know and 1 am so still. Take what share in governing you 
can ; use every power and every opportunity afforded by the Government of India 
Act. 'fhat is not * crawling’ but worth while fighting, and incidentally may help 
to wipe out some of those curses of Mother India”. But this Commission does 
not require your help. There is no need to stand in the witness-box and be 
cross-examined by persons of no great importance who have not before shown 
any interest in your views of feelings. They can easily get the case up from the 
•evidence and reports laid before the Muddiman Committee. Officials can supply 
all the facts and are likely to do so with more impartiality, not less, if the victims 
are dumb. Or if they like they can read the newspapers. Open (or empty) 
minds can easily get food and they as easily forget it”. 

“ I am afraid, however, there are some among our countrymen who feel that 
we should not allow judgment to go by default, that we should- not throw away 
an opportunity like this of putting our case before the Commission and through 
it before Parliament. They feel that it is a mercy that Lord Birkenhead had 
not appointed one or two ‘ safe’ or ‘ tame* Indians who might easily have made 
the position for us worse. Again there are those who obsessed by communal 
feeling hold that the Mahomedans may steal a march on the Hindus and the 
latter may afterwards have to regret that they did not follow the good example 
of the former. Those who rejoice in this decision, because they have been saved 
from the worse calamity of being represented by bad Indians on this Commission, 
probably assume that we should have been prepared to acquiesce in the appoint- 
ment of such Indians or that their support of the recommendations of their 
European colleagues would have made the task of the Government much easier or 
imposed on us some sort of obligation to acquiesce in the decisions of these un- 
patriotic Indians. 
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No Spoils to be Divided. 

“ To Hindus who are afraid of the Mahomedans getting iL richer share of the 
•potls I have^ only one thing to say and it is that there are are no spoils to be 
divided. Besides, in my opinion, it is neither just nor fair to the Muslim c6m- 
munity of India as a whole to attribute such questionable motives. When one 
remembers the alacrity with which distinguished Muslim leaders who have 
hitherto occupied such a large space in the public life of the country have de- 
nounced the exclusion of Indians from this Commission and declared in no 
faltering^ Or hesitating terms their firm resolve to have nothing to do with this 
Commission. One should not find it difficult to reconcile oneself to the attitude of 
some other Muslim leaders in the Punjab or Bengal— at present the two plague- 
spots of Indian communalism— who have on an occasion like this placed their 
community above their country. So long as the Muslim community in India can 
wst of men like Mr. Jinnah, Dr, Ansari, the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, Sir 
Saiyed Ali Imam, Mr. Hasan Imam and some others (I am not referring to those 
who are confirmed Swarajists or ^Extremists*) so long it may be truly said that 
notwithstanding much of a depressing character that there may be at present 
in our internal situation there is hope for Indian nationalism. Holding the views 
that I do on the Hindu-Mahomedan question I feel that these distinguished 
leaders would be perfectly justified in pressing for the protection of the interests 
of their minority community in any scheme of constitutional advance that may 
seriously be considered at present. But it is all their honour and credit that on 
a critical occasion like this they should not have allowed their duty to their com- 
munity to prevail against their duty to their country. 

Function and Duty of the Liberal Party. 

** In the situation created by the decision of His Majesty’s Government .the duty 
of the Liberal Party in India to my mind is absolutely plain. If the Libeial Party 
m India is now asked to accept the new doctrine of co-operation which means 
that it must always subordinate its will to the higher will not of Parliament but of 
its agents then clearly the time has come when we should say that that is not our 
conception of co-operelion. Much as the Liberal Party would like to work in an 
atmosphere of good-will, much as it woule like to avoid all bitterness, much as 
it would like to help in the task of an ordered and safe development of the cons- 
titution it cannot be a pray to an arrangement which is wholly destructive of that 
spirit of mutal confidence which alone can be get co-operation. It cannpt be a 
party to anything which is inconsistent with the honour and self respect of India 
and its moral right to effectively articipate in the determination of its constitution 
nor can it in to zeal for co-operator forget its duty to the country in a crisis of 
this character. We cannot and we should not allow our energies any longer 
to be dissipated in the barren and thankless task of party Actions and squabbles, 
and I honestly think that the time has come when we should make an earnest and * 
honest endeavour to open a new chapter in our history. 1 do not plead for the 
sudden merging of one party into another, that must be left to the irresistible 
forces of time. But I do plead for common and joint work through the chosen 
representative of each party m the preparation of a scheme of self-government to 
be presented to the country and to Parliament. That challenge has been thrown 
to us repeatedly during the last four years and we ought to accept it. 

Hindu-Moslem Unity. 

** Coming to the question of Hindu-Moslem Unity be said, ** There* may be 
merit in the protection of animal life, but the destruction of human life cannot 
bring any merit in this world or the next. Similarly I imagine that howsoever 
much music at certain times and at certain places may be distasteful to Some, 
they have no right to impose their views on others. To my mind these arc 
questions which cannot be solved by an arid discus^on of I^al or customary 
mhts and if that could be done we would have to pay dearly for such solution, 

® healthy recognition of the equal rights of all. 
Sh^dhi, fengathan and Tabligh may be very good war cries for a coramnnity 
which is bent upon destroying its own house but they ill become a coinmiinity 
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7®^^ **^“^f“*»'»"*.*>‘MWmgupanedificeofa permanent character for * 
1?^ rtf H* I"" be it from me to suggest or expect 

either the Hindus or the Mahomedans, who are accustomed to look uTOn 
Asia as tnc cradle of relif^ion, who pride themselves upon being the custodians 
of the^nch treasures of spirituar tradition left to us by our great ancestors, 
uioiiM m tneir quest for material advancement squander away those treasures, 
but if we want to bring ourselves into line with the modern world, we should not 
waste those treasures in acnieving ignoble ends wholly inconsistent with our 
professions of nationalism. The progress of all states— and particularly those 
comprising peoples of different races and different religions— has been towards 
a seculanwtion of the state, which does not mean the destruction of the spiritual 
life of their peoples. When this is recognised, I think there will be no room left 
in our public life for leaders of a certain type— leaders who by inflaming religious 
passion and letting loose the forces of bigotry and intolerance are narrowing our 
sympathies and paralysing generous thought and co-operative action. 

Discussing at length the majority and minority question that is at present 
racing in the country, he said earnestly urp;e that we should apply ourselves 
seriously to the task of reducing our ideas to writing on the question of a suitably 
constitution for India and when we undertake that work we should deflnitelv 
with the question of providing protection for the minorities and other ^.asses 
requiring special protection. It is only then that we shall be able to appreciate 
the importance of those issues and the paramount necessity of a spirit of com- 
promise. 

Lines of Constitutional Advance. 


“ It is not my intention to discuss at any length the broad principles on which 
we should proceed to prepare the draft constitution. There are, however, just 
a few observations which I shall permit myself to make. It is no longer a question 
whether western wine can be poured into eastern bottles. That question was 
answered by Parliament so far back as 1917 and 1919 and notwithstanding the 
fact that kindly friends remind us now and again that parliamentary institutions 
have failed in Europe and that they are scarcely suited to the conditions of India 
and are wholly out of accord with our history and our temperament the issue is 
as to whether we prefer to remain under what Mr. Montagu described as a 
wooden and ante-diluvian system or whether we shall tread the path which has 
been trodden not only in the West but also in the East whenever and wherever 
there has been a general awakening. There is no doubt that we shall commit 
mistakes and perhaps blunders, but we shall profit by our experience as other 
nations •have. Originality in politics and constitution making may be very 
tempting, but it is at best a doubtful game. 

” I, therefore, think that so far as wc are concerned, there is no going back 
on the ideal of responsible government, that is to say, a form of government in 
which the executive will be responsible to the legislature. The electorates have 
Jto be widened and to be educated but wc cannot wait until their education has 
reached a stage of perfection. Such electorates exist nowhere. The process 
of their education is an ever-continuing one and no doubt in India along with an 
extensive and intensive programme of educating our ^masters* wc shall have 
to depend upon the repeated exercise of the franchise as a powerful educative 
&ctor. Similarly our progress towards full responsible government may be some- 
what retarded but it cannot be indefinitely postponed because we cannot defend 
ourselves on our borders. For the present state of our helplessness, responsibility 
must rest on other shoulders but there again the question should be of not ap- 
pointing commission and shelving their reports or toying with the problem, but of 
evolving and executing a policy of military training and organuation in relation 
to an India which is soon going to be self-governing and not m relation to an 
India which may after a century hope to be near the fulfilment of its cnensned 
aspirations. Again I think that witli all the difficulties that the problem of Indian 
States presents It should not be difficult to establish with their consent a system of 
relationship with them which should on the one hand preserve their autonomy and 
treaty rights and on the other bring them into line with the progressive spirit of 
the times* In short as I visualise the future, I look forward to an India consisting 
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of federated states in direct and well-defined relationship with Indian states 
under the ae^is of British Crown, as an equal member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and not as a dependency under the stewardship of a district 
India Office exercising over us the functions of an earthly Providence. 

** If all that is passing at the back of the minds of the high and the mighty at 
the present time iS how best to make the working of dyarchy smooth, without 
touching the central government and without affecting the position of the Secre- 
tary of State, then I think there is a wide gulf which divides us from them. 
Neither the establishment of a **separate purse” for the two halves of the govern- 
ment, nor the duplication of legislatures tor the two halves, nor the establishment 
of old-fashipned second -chamber at Delhi can in any degree satisfy any section 
of intelligent Indian opinion. I should be the last person to ignore the necessity 
for providing for proper and adequate safeguards against hasty legislation or 
action calculated to affect internal security or weaken our national safety.” 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

SECOND DAY--2 8 TH DECEMBER J927* 

1. --'Condolence. 

Be-assembling on the next day with Sir Tea Bahadur Sapru in the 
chair, the Federation passed a resolution of condolence at the deaths of 
Mr, C. S. Deole, Bao Bahadur Y. B. Pandit and Mr. J. B. Sen who had 
been staunch Liberals. 

2. — Boycott of Statutory Commission. 

Sir Sivaswami i&iyer then moved tbe following principal resolution : — 

The National Liberal Federation ie strongly of opinion that the official annonnee- 
ment made about tbe constitution of the Statutory Commission and the functions of the 
committees of Indian legislalnres is nnacoeptable, as it flagrantly denies the right of the 
Indian people to participate on equal terms in framing the future constitution of the 
oonntry, that the legislatures and Indians throughout the country should have nothing 
to do with tbe Commission at any stage or in any form and that tbe Council of the 
Federation be antborised to take all necessary steps to give effect to this resolntioni, 

Sir Sivaswami AITEB, said the resolution was intended as a protest 
against the constitution of the Commission and the procedure to be followed 
by it. Even Lord Birkenhead had to admit that tbe terms of the statute 
did not forbid the appointment of a mixed commission. He had said that 
it was obvious that the Commission must be purely parliamentary. But to* 
the speaker it was far from obvious. What was very obvious was that the 
statute imposed no fetters at all on the Government as regards the con- 
stitution of the Commission. If so, it was no right or accepted mode of 
construction to refer to what passed in tbe minds of the framers^ of the 
statute. Sir Sivaswamy quoted in support of his statement tbe dictum of 
Lord Halsbury that the persons worst qualified to interpret the statute were 
its framers, who would be tempted to import what was in their minds and 
not what was justifiable by the plaio meaning of the statute. 

Another ground on which tbe parliamentary oommissloo was sought 
to be justified was one of experience, namely, the necessity of getting an 
unanimous report and not inaking the Commission unwieldy by adding re- 
presentatives of different interests in the opuntry including tbe aborigines 
and tbe depressed classes. The speaker wish^ the OoTemment who put 
•uch emphasis on the representation of tbe depressed olaises and the abori* 
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gpes^hid tha same tender regard for them in South Africa and Kenya, 
The Government had not in the past been deterred by fear of uuwieldinets 
in making similar commissions representative. 

Yet anot^r reason advanced was that differing reports might be 
presented to Parliamenti making it difficult for that body to judge between 
them. The speaker never thought that such a poor opinion of the Intel* 
llgence of Parliament would be expressed by such a distinguished member 
of Parliament as Lord Birkenhead. Granted that Parliament had the 
ultimate right to determine India’s fate^though even this was not granted 
by some— but surely it did not follow from this that Indiana should be 
denied the^ right of participating in the conduct of the preliminary inquiry 
and the deliberations of the Commission on equal terms with the other 
members. 

It had been statedi continued Sir Sivaswamy, that amasing generosity 
had been shown by the Government In the proposed scheme of the association 
of the committees of legislatures with the Commission. But the Lib ^vaia 
were prepared to forego this unique concession* to throw it away in favour 
of a convention, suoh^ as was convened in the case of the dominions like 
Australia and South Africa, to frame a scheme which Parliament would 
only have to adopt. It had further been contended that the boycott would 
recoil on the heads of those who wielded that weapon. Sir Sivaswamy 
uttered a note of warning and said what the Federation Intended by the 
boycott was different from what was intended by other parties. The 
Liberals limited the term to the Commission only. 

As for the argument that the judgment of the Commission would go by 
default, the speaker was sure that Sir John Simon and the other members 
would not be so ill-advised or ungenerous as to adopt any reactionary 
measures. Concluding, the speaker declared that even a worm would turn and 
even a Liberal would show his resentment at the insult of the Commission 
by refusal to co-operate with it. 

Seconding the resolution, Sir Moropant JOSHI said the critics of the 
boycott movement had been flaunting before them the possibility of disorder 
breaking out of it and that the Liberal Federation might be partly respon- 
sible for that consequence. He wanted to make it as clear as possible that 
the sole responsibility for anything that might happen in the country here- 
after would be on the Government and the Government alone. (Cheers.) 
As at present constituted, Indians had lost the position of vantage which they 
would have had as members and co-equals of the Commission. They had only 
the position of suppliants at the bar. The inference from this was that Indians 
were not fit to ait with the European members. The Liberals resent^ such 
a stigma cast on Indians not for its immediate effects but because it might 
be used as a precedent in future. 

Referring to the argument that the boycott might not be effective, the 
speaker admitted it might not be as effective as in Egypt, but a large section 
of the intelligentsia of the country who counted in political matters would 
not go to the Commission. That was enough lor him. 

Bao Bahadur DAMLE, supporting the motion, thought that England 
would not misunderstand the display of self-respect on the ^rt of India, 
but would rather treat her with contempt if she took the insuit lying down. 

65 
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TEliare wh> thenfore. do gronod lor the appreboneion expnseed by Lord 

SiDha that India’s oaoaa would suffer by a polioy of boycott . „ 

Bcbu Bhagavati Saran Singhi Mr. Chunilal Gandbi« Mti M. R Maratbe 
and otiiers addressed the Federation supporting the resolution. 


Mr. CHINTAMANl, who next supported the resolution, dedared that 

the 8tatatory CommiBS^on was the device proposed by Mr. Montagu in 
order to malie India's political advance automatic. Mr. Montagu intendea 
the 1919-ReformB as the first step on the road to self-govornment, that 
Governors and Governorr General should work them with this idea and m 
if they were responsible to the legislatures and that they should be on their 
guard against employing arguments against the gr jnt of self-^vernment on 
the ground of India hav’ng no army of her own or of her educational pro- 
gress not being wide enough. In the light of Mr. Montagu s intention the 
enormiwy of the offence against India’s self-respect by this Commission would 

be realised. ^ 

Continuing, Mr. Chintamani charged every Governor m the country 
and the Secretary of State for India with deliberate, persistent and con- 
temptuous refusal to co-operate with Indian opinion.^ He charged tnem 
also with incapacity to show any sense of responsibility in dealing with e 
problems of India. It was rot necessary for Sir John Simon to 
his position in England and coire to India to find out the full responsibility 
for the disastrous state of edroational backwardness in the country. It 
T7as the Governme .ft which should shoulder the responsibility for it. If 
Indians had been appointed on the Commission they would have convinced 
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Mr. Chintamani referred to Lord Sinha s statement that the boyrottors 
should remember Sir Surendranath Baneijea, Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji and ask themselves whether these revered leaders would 
approved of the step. The speaker contended that he had no ^ubt what- 
ever that neither of them would have disapproved of it. Mr. ChintemMi 
said the object of the Tory Government in hurrying the^ appointment of toe 
Commission was not to foUow up Mr. Montagu's policy, was not the intw 
duotion of further reforms, but either to perpetuate the status quo or modify 
it so as to amount to retrogression. It might be asked why wot in that case 
try to prevent the mischief by giving evidence before the Commission. 1 
he bad the least ground for cherishing the illusion that their evidence would, 
in any way infiuence the Commission he would have advoca^ giving 
evidence before it. But he had no such illusion. On the other hand, one 
serous harm would be done by the country co-operating with the uom 
mission which could then claim to have heard all varieties of opinion m the 
CO intiy ard yet to have cone to adverse decisions. He want^ to deprive the 
Commission of the moral authority to make this claim wmoh Indians would 
wantonly have presented it if they gave evk.eece before it. As for 
arguire*jt that Irdia was not united, he anked if the Eritish Government pu 
t^ question to Ireknd when she was made a free State. i ^ 

Mr. Chintama-- oonclrd I with the d( claration that the 
intended to show that the L'beials were as ready as, if not m^ 
to do everything to uphoH ai d sustain the honour of the owntryana 
promote its interests. He f.n.iou.ioed that the Indian Asroomtmn of Oaiw 
had intimated that the Bengal Libei^^Is were opposed to the pobcy of poyeot 

The resolution was then put and unanimously passed. 



PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 

3.— ladUn RepraMnUtion on the Leagoe of Naiiona. 

Sir PhiroM Sethns than movedt 


4SS 


Bteongly nrging that Indian lapreientation on the Iieaene of Hatinna an.i ««».. 


He swd dl that the raeolution demanded was that the OoTamment 
should convert into positive action the lip sympathy which the Govern- 
ment had shown to the principle of Indiana leading Indian delegations. Two 
successive Law Members had expressed the Government’s agreement with 
the priuoiple on different occasione. 

An amendment to insert the words ‘ preferably elected by the legia- 
laturee after the word composition ' was moved, but it fell through for want 
of a seconder. The original resolution was then unanimously passed 


4. — A Scheme of Responsible Govt. 

Bao Bahadur Kale moved : — 

That a committee coneieting of Sir Tcj Bahadur Bapru as chairman and Sir Siva* 
swami Aiyer, Sir Chimanial Setalvad. Mr. Ohintp.mani and others as members, with 
powers to add, be constituted in order to formulate, as far as may be in co-operation 
with similar committees of other politic-al organisations in the country, a scheme of 
responsible government and that the committee do s abmit its report to the Council of the 
Federation as early as practicable. ^ 

The resolution was largely supported and unanimously passed. The 
Federation then adjourned. 


THIRD D AY-‘29TH DECEMBER 192 7. 


5. — Rural Reconstruction. 


The Federation re-assembled on this day and passed the following reso- 
lutions. Mr. Q. K. Dovadhar moved the following resolution : — 

Affiriting that the condition of the masses in India was deplorable owing to their 
poverty, low physical stamina and lack of education and strongly urging upon the 
Government an<) the people of India the urgent n(;ed for initiating adequate and suitable 
measures for the improvement of their moral, material and physical condition, and for 
this purpose earnestly recommending the promotion of free and compulsory education 
among boys and girls alike, development of agriculture, expansion of the co-operative 
ttkovement and other schemes tor debt redemption, initiation of schemes for rural recons- 
truction, improvement of village sanitation by systematic propaganda for spreading a 
knowledge of the Jaws of health and by introduction of organizations like village pan- 
ebayats. 

6 . 1 n t e r - C o m m u n a 1 Relations. 


The next resolution ran as follows 

(a) This Fecieration places on recorded its deep conviction that in the inlcieHt of the 
general progress of the country and in particular for the early attainment by India of 
responsible Government it is of paramount importance that the unfortunate diflferenccs of 
a communal character should be composed, and in order to remove this serious mensM 
to the progress o£ the country this Federation calls upon all its members to promote 
and actively support every moment calculated to bring about a better understanding 
between Hindus and Muslims and to place the relations of the two immunities upon an 
honourable footing of toleration in religious matters and on the basis of noltJ political 
matters by a jnsit representation of minorities in the legislatures and with due regard to 

efficiency in the public services of the country. ifn.Wm 

(b\ This Federation cordially appreciates the earnestness o. the distinguished Moillm 
leaders who have pat forward the scheme for settlement of the ontsUndiDg diflerenoiB 
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between the Hindu end Mmlim oommnnitiee end enggeete tbet yerione iteme of the 
propoiedieitiementBlioDMbedifomwedeteneerljdete by duly eleoted reprefentetiyee of 
the oommenitiei in e epiiit of snob genuine eo«operetion ee will leed to oomplete egreement. 

(o) Tbie Federation affirme that national patriotiem ebonld be tbe foundation of n* 
preeentatlye inetitutione and that eocb patriotiem can beet be deyeJoped by a eyetem of 
Joint eleetoratee qualified by reeeryation of eeats for important minoritiee until eeoh time 
ae it may-' be poaeible with tbe good-will of tbe oommunitiee concerned to diepenee with tbe 
leeeryatkm of eeate. 

7. — Snndhurat Committee's Report. 

Mr. Menu Subedar then moved that : — 

(a) While reoogniiing that tbe recommendatione of tbe Indian Sacdburet Oommittee 
do not eatiefy Indian aepiratione tbe Federation deplorea tbe delay and nnwillingnere of 
tbe Ooyemment to giye efieot to them, ae they mark a beginning in Indianisation of tbe 
higher ranke of the Army in India and nrgee that no time should be lost in carrying 
them out. 

(b) This Federation further urges that a progressiye redaction should' be carried out 

in ^ British to the Indian troops till tbe Army in India is completely India- 


8. — Condition of Industrial Labour. 

Mr. N. M. Josbi moved the next resolution : — 

Beoommending to the Goyernment of India to appoint a committee to enquire into 
the condition of industrial labour such ae wages, hours of work, unemployment and 
unproyided for sickness and to suggest remedial Irgislatiye measures, when found neces- 
aary, as establishing a machinery for fixing minimum wages, for reduction of hours of 
work, for establishing unemployment and health insurance and establishing machinery 
for settling industrial disputes. The Federation recommended to all Liberals in the 
country to help tbe working classes to organise themselves into unions for protecting their 
interests and mutually helping themselyes by co-operative efforts. 

The Federation also passed two resolutionsi put from the Ghairi one 
relating to Indian states and the other to the Indian mercantile marine : — 

9.-— Indian States. 

The first noted with satisfaction that certain states bad made a beginning in tbe 
direction of introducing representative institutions in their territories and hoped that all 
Indian states would take early steps to bring their a' ministration into accord with, modern 
ideas of progressive Government. ^ ^ 

10. — Indian Mercantile Marine. 

The second while welcoming tbe establishment of tbe training ship * Duflfhrin' in 
Bombay strongly nrged on the Government of India with a view to make the training ship 
a snccess, the necessity for taking legislative action (1) to ensure compulsory employment 
on coastal ships of Indians as officers and engineers in accordance with tbe recommenda- 
tion of the Indian Mercantile Marine Oommittee, to reserve the coastal trade to Indian 
shipping, (3) to help Indian shipping to participate in the overseas trade of India, (8) to 
adopt elective measnres to develop tbe sbip-bnilding indostry, and (4) to legislate for tbe 
abolition of the deferred rebates system. ii 

11. — Imperial Policy in East Africa. 

The next rosolntion opposed the new policy of associating the immigrant communi- 
ties in tbe responsibilities and trnsteesbip of the Government of East Africa and nrged 
His Majesty's Government to retain all political powers in its own hands and not to 
advanoe tbe political status of either Immigrant commouity till a fair proportion of tbe 
nativer attained franchise on common property and educational qualifications and 
oonld obtain an elective share in representation by election on a common register. 

Tbe reeolntion also protested against the non-inclusion of a single Indian member 
on the East African Commission. 

1 2 .-Dcpresi 0 d CUsaca. 

Proposed by Mr. Y. M. Cbandatarkar the Federation pasted a resolatioD^ 
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ImnHing on *11 pmii^ Qovemnento and local bodioi tba oewiBity of kllotUoK * 
an^lj u sum tor the award of lobolarships to ohildron of the dcpi^ 

a^ (4 sMUag tMr edaeation free and urging the prorinoial Ooremments to open the 
tte door of all seiTioes under them for the admission of fit candidates belonging to theee 
"*7*W*** ™** P***“®“®* employment when fully qualified candidates were 


n't Pwaident then made a feeling reference to the late Hahim Ajmal 
Koftli ftDQ hit gr6At 86rvic6B to tho oauso of Indian nationaliBin ospfoiaUy in 
tho roooDoiliation of oomnianitiBBe The proBident moved a resolution of 
oondolenoe which was passed in solemn silences 


13e — Bengal Detenues and Land Revanne Policy. 

The Federation then adopted the following resolutions put from the 
Chair 

(1) Pro^tiog against the inordinate delay made by nearly eierj provincial Govern* 
nent in carrying into effect the recommendation of the Joint Belrct Committee of Parlia* 
ments that the genera] principles of land aeseesmeni shonld be embodied in legislation ^ 
urging that this shonld be done without delay ; and 

(2) strongly reiterating its protest against the continued detention of many persons 
in Bengal nnder the Criminal Law Amendment Aot, 1 925, and urging that ail of them 
shonld be either set free or tried nnder the Ordinary Criminal Law. 


14. — Declaration of Policy. 


By the next resolution the Federation adopted a statement of policy 
in relation to the Statutory Commission. • 

The Liberal party’s manifesto reiterated all the arguments advanoed by 
the Liberals so far against agreeing to go before the Statutory Commission 
and concluded: — 

The aoceptanoe of the proposals of the Governmen t docs not appear to the Liberal 
party to be consistent with the self-respect of India or with their unanswerable claim that 
Indians shonld have an effective share in the determination of the constitution of their 
own oountry. It is obvious from all the proceedings in Parlinment that this Statutory 
Commission is to be need as a precedent for the foinre. In i he opinion of the Liberal 
party, India ought not to be subject to repeated enquiries by periodic commissions, which 
are bound to bo detrimeutal to tho development of her national life and constitution, and 
the MsBp has come when a permanent and durable constitution capable of automatic 
growti^nd development should be framed by a competent and representative body. Even 
npon tbe assumption, which the Liberal party repudiates, that there is need for further 
period to enquiries, the Liberal party cannot, while accepting the constitutional position 
that tbe final authority according to the constitution is Parliament, accept the precedent 
of a Statutory Oommission from which Indians are now excluded and will always be 
. excluded in future. In short, in the opinion of the Liberal party, the Statutory Oom- 
misaion fails to satisfy tbe test of properly constituted commission, with adcqwte Indian 
renresentation. nor does it amount to a round table conference. It is a bare and emphatic 



eSfl^tive part in the determination of her constitution. In 

these learons, tbe Liberal party have come to the conclusion that they should have nothing 
to do with the Oommission at any stage, to any extent or in any form. 

The Foderation then adopted some formal rorolutioDs regarfing the 
election of sooretaries. etc. and accepted Sir Tej ^hadurs mritetion to 
hold the next session at Allahabad in 1928. The session thereupon dupersed. 



The All-I ndia Muslim League. 

For Bome time past feare were entertaiDed about a split among the 
Muslima over the question of the venne of the AlMndia Muslim League. 
Several efforts at compromise were made but all these failed and two 
sessions of the League were held at the same time, one in Calcutta according 
to the decision of the Council of the League held at Delhi on December llth, 
and another at Lahore in pursuance of the former decision of the Same 
Council held on Nov. 20th. At the meeting of the Council at Delhi on Deo. 
11th the attendance was poor as out of 300 members only two doaens were 
presenti but a substantial number of votes had been secured by rival sections 
by proxy. ^ Among those present the Punjab was strongly represented and 
others consisted of members from the United Provinces and Delhi. A couple 
of hours before the appointed hour an informal exchange of views started 
and compromises were suggested to secure unanimity of decision. His 
Highness the Aga Khan’s statement had created a difficult position for his 
supporters as most of the votes secured by proxy proceeded on the assump* 
tiRn that His Highness the Aga Khan would agree to his election. They, 
however, still hoped that if the Council of the League invited His Highness 
the Aga Khan, be might yet reconsider his decision and respond to the call 
of the community. The compromises informally discussed were : — session 
at^ Calcutta with Sir Muhammad Shafi as president or a session at Lahore 
with Bis Highness the Aga Khan as president. Both parties, however, were 
doubtful regarding the votes that the other had up its sleeves because the 
issue depended on those votes. The following is the official report issued by 
Dr. Kitchlow, General Secretary of the League 

According to notice, a meeting of the Oonnoil of the All>lndia Maslim LeB|me was 
t-o be held in the office of the Lfague, but as Hakim Ajiual Khan was unable to attend on 
account of illnres, the meeting was, at bis request, held at bis residence. Twenty-three 
members atti-uded. Hakim Ajmal Khan presid^. Malik Feroze Khan Noon asked for 
a statement from the general secretary as to the circumstance in which he had called 
the meeting. Dr. Eitohlew explained that be bad received letters and telegrams from 
Bengal, Mar’ras and other places expressing the disappointment of leading men of those 
plact'B at the venue fixed and the president-elect and asking for reconsiderat ion of both 
these points. He further added that he bad called the meeting under Buie 19 of the consti- 
tution of the League, which gave him full powers to call a meeting if he Ijbougbt it 
neoessaiy- The president of the League, Mr. Jinnah, had been consulted in the matter 
and so the meeting bad been called. 

Objection was taken by Manlana Mahomed AH and others at the manner in which 
Majik Feroze Khan Noon had taken pains to cross-examine the general secretary and it 
was pointed out that if any objection was to be taken, it should be taken in the form of a 
xegnlar point of order, 

Ae^rdingly, Mr. Noon raised the poitit that the meeting was not in order. 

This elicited a lengthy and interesting discussion in the course of which it was 
pointed out by Malik Parkat All and others that Rule 19 gave foil powers to the secretary 
to call a meeting when he thought it necessary, that the facts and ciroumstances quoM 
by the secretary clearly showed that reconsideration was necessary, and that the meeUng 
(»uld not in law go behind the discretion vested in the secretary. He further declared 
that the point that the matter having once been decided should not be reconsidered under 
any circumstances bad absolutely no foundation under the eonstitniion of the League. 
In fact, the Council of the League was a body with plenary iurisdlotion and it had in- 
herited powers to consider its deoision. 
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. wlthtbeKMe o! the mtetiiu. the DK.t<i.nt 

raled that the meeting was quite in order and perfectly legal. Pw«Went 

The diMOMion of the items on the agmda was then proceeded with. The onestion of 
▼en«e had to be taken first under the rules of the Leaeue terv lenstbv 
pf* to which Sir Muhammed Iqbal. Malik Feroae lhin N«n? 

Malik Barkat Ali, Pir Tajuddin, Maulana Mahomed Ali, Dr, Ziauddin, Sheikh Abflollah' 
Mr. AWnl Azia and others took part. After considerable discusston votes were taken atui 
it was Jound that 84 votes were in favour of Calcutta and 64 in favour of Lahore. Out of 
these, 74 and 41 votes, respectively, for Calcutta and Lahore, were of absentee members, 
who under the rules of the League had sent in their written opinion. ^ 

The president then declared that Calcutta had been selected as the venue of the next 
session of the All-India Muslim League. 

After this discussion Malik Feroze Khan Noon, Sir Muhammed Iqbal, Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani and a few other gentlemen from Lahore left the meeting. 

The question of president-elect was then taken up. U was itateti that 79 votes of 
the absentee members had been received for His Highness the Aga Khan and 44 votes of 
the absentees for Sir Muhammed Shafi, bat it was pointed out that His Highness the Aga 
Khan bad declined to replace Sir Mohammad Sbafi under any ciicnmstaoors and the^ 
fore the qnestion of reconsideration of the matter of presidentship did not arise. 
objection was accepted by the president, who ruled that the matter of reconsideration of the 
president's election should not, therefore, be taken up. 

It may be mentioned here that before the meeting began certain members from the 
Punjab had offered a compromise to Mr. Noon and his party, according to which Calcutta 
should be the venue and Sir Muhammad Shafi the president, but ^tbis compromise was not 
accepted by Mr. Noon and his party, who wanted the venue to be Lahore and His Highness 
the Aga Khan as president. 


The Calcutta Session. 


In pursuance of tbe above decision of tbe Council of tbe League 
the 19th session of the All-India Muslim League was held at Calcutta 
in the spacious Town Hall on the 30TH DECEMBER 1927 in the evening. 
The attendance was fair and the dais was occupied fully by prominent leaders 
and distinguished visitors. The latter included Mrs. Bosant, Mrs. Naidu, 
Msior Graham Pole, Mr. Garrett, Mr. T. C. Goswami, Mr. S. C. Mitter and 
Mr. N. B. Sarkar. The proceedings began with a recitation from the Koran. 

Mr* Jinnah communicated the Council's decision, which met early in the 
day, electing Maulvi Mahomed Yakub in place of Sir Muhammad Shaft. 

Sir Ali Imam, proposi ig Maulvi Mahomed Yakub to the chair, said that 
Mr. Yakub enjoyed the confidence of the Parliament of India, namely, the 
Legislative Assembly of which he was the Deputy Speaker. Sir Ali Imam 
added that Mr. Yakub’s views about the Simon Commission were strong 
and that gave Sir Ali great pleasure because Mr. Yakubs vote in the Assem- 
bly would carry particular authority. 


Chairman’s Speach. 

Mr. Mmibur Rahman, Chairman of the Reception Committw, then 
delivered his address supporting the boycott of the Simon Commission and 
Iftvourinff sfipftrftto eketorat© for Musalmanst ji.au.. 

After deploring the unfortunate split in the Uague, he referr^ to the 

Simon Commission and said:-‘l ebould not like to 

question of abstruse political theory, but to me it soems a matter of bw 

j^ustiee and elementary Mmmonsense that the people for whom a 

• m kiLVA a naratnouot and ©xolusiva voice in to© uraiting 

wiU be the judge of the time and measure of every advance towards the 
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reslisition of responsible government in India. Mpreovert the total and 
deliberate exolusion of Indians from the Commission is not merely **a 
oaloulated affront to India” — that may be the language of sentiment and 
wounded susceptibility — it is a denial of elementary political justice. It h 
a negation of India’s right to have a paramount voice in settling her own 
constitutioD. It indicates a subtle and deep determination to prejudice the 
issue and forcibly to cram down the throat of our people a oonstitatioD« the 
details of which have been settled and ready made before*hand.’ 

Proceeding, Mr. Rahman said : — ’ While boycotting the Commissiom 
we must accept Lord Birkenhead’s challenge and evolve a constitution for 
our country. I must frankly say that if we cannot do this much, we do 
not deserve a better government than what we have at present I am not 
however, a nessimist and 1 do hope that the leaders of the different political 
parties and communities will put their heads together and then frame a oob- 
stitution and thus show to the world that we mean business.’ 

Turning to the question of separate electorates for Muslims, Mr. Rahman 
said ' It seems to me that many of those who are against the boycott of 
the Simon Commission are labouring under an unspoken fear that boycott 
of the Commission on the part of the Muslim community will injure the 
oanse of separate representation. For the assurance of such gentlemen, 
let me tell you in plain and unequivocal terms that in the present state of 
our national life I look upon separate representation through separate 
electorates as the corner-stone of Muslim politics. When each community 
is assured that its interests and privileges are safe in the hands of the com- 
mon State that we have succeeded in evolving, there will be, I believe, no 
necessity and no cry for separate electorates. The day we long for is yet 
to come. . Between the two great communities of India, there is still ’’doubt, 
hesitation and pain”. Let us recognise honestly and frankly the existence 
of mutual jealousy and suspicion exists, let us agree to be represented 
through the medium of separate electorates. 

’ As the edge will be taken off from the acerbity of mutual suspicion, 
and so, day by day, we shall advance nearer towards that rappAohment 
which in the fulness of time will make communal representation take its 
rank among the evil necessities of life’. 

President’s Speech. 

Maulvi Mahomed Yakub was applauded when be rose to deliver hie 
presidential address ttrUmpore in Urdu. He apologised for not delivering 
a written address because of the short notice. He would speak in his mother 
tongue. (Applause.) He expressed gratitude for this opportunity for the 
service of his community, particularly because Calcutta, where the session 
was being held, was one of the foremost cities of the world and was also 
the home of his ancestor who held the position of a visier over a century ago. 

The session was meeting with the gloom oast over it by the death of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan. Hakimji bad worked whole-heartedly for Htndu- 
Muslim unity and just before he laid down his life, Hakimji bad observed 
a ray of that unity emanating from Madras. 

Continuing, the President said their homage to Hakim Sahib should 
take the form of pursuing the olgect of unity which the late Jbkim had so 
much at heart. From the time of the inception of the League he had been 
one of its leading lights and bad presided over the League sessions twice. 
The President also mourned the death of Syed Alay Nabi. 
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League Session ControTersy. 

Proeeedingi the President said that for over two weeks a eontroversy 
hftd baan going on as to whether tha session should be held in Lahore or 
Calootta. Ha said that, according to the League s constitution, voting could 
not be by proxy nor could it be through telegrams addressed to a third 
paraoDe The first meeting voted for I^khore through votes obtained mostly 
by proxy, and in this connection Malik Feroze Khan Noon had played a 
leading part. Dr. Eitchlew, the Secretary, felt obliged not to accept the 
illegill decision and even if he had not recorded the request for a revision 
from Madras and Calcutta, Dr. Kitchlew would have been justified, in 
accordance with the sacred provisions of the constitution, to call another 
meeting. This second meeting was called but the previous meeting had, 
however, made it difficult for the selfTespeoting Aga Khan to accept the 
presidentship in view of the dispute. The second meeting gave the final 
decision and Calcutta was decided upon as the venue of the session. 

Proceeding, Maulvi Mahomed Yakub said that Mr. Jinnah had urged 
every one not to commit himself on the question of the Simon Commission 
but the Lahore Muslim League was the first to give its views under Sir 
Muhammad Shafts chairmanship. How could, then, Sir Muhammad be ex- 
pected to change his views unless he acted as he did in respect of his • 

on the Muddiman Committee, which he changed after his membership ot 
the Government. The President next read out the provision in the cons- 
titutiou that the annual session ‘shall be held as decided by the Coonct 
of the League. How could, then, the decision of the council for a Caloutto 
sesion bo disobeyed 1 As regards the united Muslim 
antes was there that such unity would be forthcoming 1 If . 

attainable in spite of honest oflforts. a 
shirk disunity on fundamental matters. If the Muslims 
could not bo divorced from polities, then the lead in favour of . 

^mmissiou given by the session of the Jam.at-ul-Ulema i^b Pwhawar wd 

by the KMlafat Conference at Madrw should be 

could the Muslim League keep its mouth shut in view of the self respeo* 
of the oommuniiy, which demanded a courageous lead 1 
An TTnaaked for Commisssion. 

. H. did »>t IWtik tk" 

The Government felt convinced that CommUsion should be 

i:i,-i» .f kiiia Hm. and that, therefore, ine 



mt have agreed on a oommon repo^ « « ^ ^ 

There was the o“o of the . country Not only wore all the Indian 

delicate problem of defenoe of the jinnah made Uie 

sss. 7 ^ 
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Ha daolared tbati he waa sot a DOD-0o*operator bat had always been a 
oo't>perator and it was as a oo-operator that be would urge the Muslims to 
oo-operate with the Government in the manner the Government had oo- 
operated with them. Thusi as the Government did not want their eo-^opera* 
tion on the Commission, so they ^ would not oflFer oo-operation and go near 
the Commission. His religion did not teaoh the turning of the second cheek 
if one was smitten, but tit for tat. 

Hindu-Muslim Differences. 

Dealing next with the Hindu-Muslim quarrels, he did not wish to 
apportion blame, but their Prophet had left an example for them for guidance 
in the joi'lon Holiness in making a settlement with the Jews of 

Medina ^in the spirit of give and take. This spirit of give and take should 
regulateliheir conduct. Unity would not mean the absorption of one com- 
munity by another. They should, like a joint Hindu family, sit at home and 
mutuidly dividoKthe property. Such action would win for them the respect 
of the outside world, but if they took recourse to litigation and decision by 
a third party, the world would condemn them for casting a blot on the fair 
names of their ancestors. He opined that the Madras Congress settlement 
would be acceptable to 90 per cent, of enlightened and educated Mahome- 
^&ns. The League should consider this settlement and declare its opinion on 
it, showing where it was acceptable and where they wanted its modification. 
They had been challenged to produce a constitution and had been taunted 
tibat if they were sincere in their declaration of readiness for Swaraj, they 
should produce a joint agreement. This challenge must be accepted and 
the Congress settlement should be examined and passed with whatever 
changes were deemed desirable, for, after all, it was not unchangeable like 
the laws of the Medes and the Persians. When an agreement was reached 
OD the settlement it would be entrusted to a special committee of Hindus 
and Muslims to draw up a constitution on the basis of the settlement. There- 
after a speoiiJ meeting of the League could be summoned to ^ratify the 
Swaraj scheme. 

Need for Muslim Newspapers. 

Finally, the speaker felt that the community had not a single daily 
newspaper in India, while the Hindus and other communities bad a laige 
number of journals in every town. To fight political battles without a 
newspaper was like a sepoy without a sword. If they could not fioat even 
one newspaper how could they claim to have Swaraj t The Maharaja of 
Mahmudabad's efforts in this direction should be supported by every Muslim. 
Indeed, this was their primary duty, 

The President then declared that the country was faced by an intense 
storm. The Muslim League vessel was being steered through troubled waters. 
He would try to pilot it safely but for bis socoess he would need ^e fullest 
assistanoe of the crew. He particularly thanked Mrs. Besant and Mrs. Naidu 
for attending the session. This ninety-year old lady was younger than their 
young men, and would not seven crores of Muslims show even the strength 
of this ninetjryear old lady f Ha expressed gratitude to Mrs. Naidu, to 
whose efforts the Madras unity settlement owned so much. 

The President’s address lasted 46 minutes and be resumed hit seat 
amidst loud and prolonged applause. The meeting then adfouraed. 
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SBCOliD DAY--3 ! ST DBCBMBBR 1927. 

On this day the Muslim League reassembled in the morning. The atten- 
dance was thinner than yesterdayi being confined to delegates only. The 
oonYersatioDS among delegates showed that the general desire was not to take 
any definite decision on the question of electorate and merely to welcome the 
Madras settlement as paving the way for unity without committing tbemselTes 
to its detailed provisions. 

1 . — Condolence Resolutions. 

The first two resolutions wore moved from the Chair and were passedi 
all standing. They read 

(l) The AlMndia Muslim League monins the irreparable loss to India cansed by the 
sndden death of Masihol-Mulk Hakim Mohammad Ajmal Rhan. His aemess detotioa 
in the canee of India’s freedom, hia untiring efforts in welding together the vstiooa 00m- 
mnnitiea into a united nation and hia invaluable aervicca to the nation in genml and the 
Muslim community in particular had made him a national asset. The country has lot i. 

In him a profound scholar and one of the greatest exponents 0! the art of healing and »ciy 
one in need has been robbed by his death of a true friend and generoui benefactor. 

The All-India Muslim League places on record its profound sense of sorrow at the 
caasine away of an illustrious Muslim patriot and conveys its sincere and heartfelt condo- 
le to the bereaved family and prays to the merciful Allah to bestow eternal peace on 

tu ul of our departed leader. -nm 

.he Ii8.gue call, upon all who mourn his loss to make a united ^endWTOur to 

siw “ -Jt 

"““3)'"^^ AlMndil lloilinf piM« oa MwnHW mm ^ 

premature death of the hon. Syed Alay Nabi, who was associat^ ^tL* iTa™ 

?ery inception, had throughout worked for it and by its 

offers its sincere condolences to the members of the family of the dec aaed ana prays w 
Allah to bestow peace on the departed soul. 

2. — Boycott Re.olnlion. 

Sir AH Imam (Bihar), then, on behalf of the Subjects Committee, mov^ 

the Boycott Resolution, which, the President declared, was the pnnoipsl re- 

’thrgrot the country should have nothing to do with the 
Commission at any stage or in any lorm. 

. Qir AH IMAM said the Simon Commission had become the subject of 

• Sir All JMAm saiQ »no o procedure was already 

de.p ooaMr. arf miia*, to ' Msidon. It «•< «1««. <i"tlp- S’" 

both these points. . . j after excuse for the ex- 

His Majesty’s Government forwarf «... 

olneion of Indians. 7**^ f TLrelv ParHamentei^ Commission, though it 
that the Act conceived of \P“7'5.;™e „ot represented in Parlia' 
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^ blgb witar mark* ooald not find repreaentatiTe lodiaos. Tho Brithh Cabinet 
could kava taken the simple step of asking the proyinoid and central 
Legislatures to elect a panel from among their members or non-members, 
out of whom fiye could be selected— two Hindui, one Muslim, one European 
non-official and one High Court judge. But all of these must first be 
elected hy the popular Legislatures. The British Goyemment would then 
haye been absolyed from any criticism about Indian representation. 

As regards ^the accusation of prepossessions, there was no indiyidual 
In the world without a prepossession. ' But if there are prepossessions, once 
the oath of office is taken, whether he be British or Indian, he looks upon 
the discharge of his duties as an official who has got to be disposseised of 
his prepossessions. And I yenture to think that there are many Indians 
who will act on that Commission with a sense oi responsibility and not 
allow thek. prepossessions to come in, just as much as any Britisher. Has a 
single Iraan Judge of a High Court been found to make communal bias and 
not dispense impartial justice f Was the membership of the Commission 
more honourable and onerous than a High Court judgeship f Are you 
going to submit to this indignity f I am a moderate of moderates. I was 
called a sun-dried bureaucrat. But my oonsoienoe finds it impossible to accept 
this Commission.’ 

Their opposition to the Commission, said Sir Ali Imam, was not merely 
i^ntimental. He would not stand out on that ground alone. The real issue 
was what was the relationship between India and England f Ours was that 
of serfs who would gratefully pick up the crumbs falling from the table of 
British statesmanship. It was another relationship to which they were 
layishly treated during the war. * We were called partners. We were told 
of the change in the angle of yision. Our blood had mixed in the battle- 
fields of Flanders. I frankly tell you I fully believed that there was a change 
in the angle of vision, but I have been disillusioned. We are now told 
we are not fit to sit at the same table. Are you going to go down f I, for 
one, an ex-sun-dried bureaucrat, refuse to take the insult lying down’. 

He next examined the procedure of the Commission. The posStion of 
the select committees would be that of witnesses. 'Is that partnership! Mr. 
Baldwin has called the committees colleagues of the Commission. Misuse of 
language cannot go farther. They are no more colleagues than petitioners 
in a court of justice. We cannot agree to this scheme which has taken away 
from us the position of partners so long as we are treated as petitioners^ 
The delegations to London will also be petitioners. Are you going to subs- 
cribe to this arrangement t (No no.) It is the thin end of the wedge. 
Indians must remember their place in the Empire is subordinate. We Indians 
to-day assert our right to be treated within the Empire as equal partners and 
if we do not succeed to-day in enforcing this assertion, we shall succeed to- 
morrow or the day after. Do not be misguided by the thought that our 
claim will not be beard. That claim that has not behind it that assertion 
which I am urging will never be heard ; but the claim that has behind it the 
force of assertiveness, that claim in the long run will succeed. Therefore, 
do not be demoralised by any consideration as to whether this thing would 
be heard or not. ^ If it is not beard to-day, the time is coming yrhen it will 
be heard. ^ If still it is not, we shall not care whether it is beard or not.’ 

Continuing^ Sir Ali Imam said the resolution bad been purposely drawn 
up in terms which would be acceptable to all parties— to ^osa who denied 
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*“’»*• conference and* 

S*i?X on 7?** ha^e ^en eatiefied with Indian members on the 

thit Si?? necessary patriotism to assert without hesitation 

‘ demanded that they mast participate on equal terms in the 
Irnming of the constitution of future India. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Jinnah. — That is the minimum. 

You as a responsible body of 
memoers of the All-Iodia Muslim league will not hesitate to give your un- 
animous support the resolution couched in terms not intemperate but sobers 
Ihere was no feeling of resentment in the resolution, concluded Sir AH Imam. 

Mr. Yakub HASAN (Madras) said his experience of the failure of the 
boycotts organized by the non-co-operators had made him sceptic about the 
Bucoess of another boycott. But he was glad that the country's ittitud*^ f..id 
proved him to be wrong. The views of the Muslim ex-member of the 
Government were for boycott by three to one, with the Maharaja of 
Mahmudabad, Sir Ali Imam and Sir Abdur Rahim, on one side, and Sir 
Muhammad Shafi, on the other. Unless the session laid down the outlines 
for the future constitution, the boycott would not bo as fully effective as 
they would like it to be. 

By this time attendance had grown very considerable, and Dr. Ansari 
was given an ovation as he entered the hall. • 

Mr. TAMIZ-UD-DIN, opposed the resolution. He said the exclusion 
of Indians had wounded Indian vanity, but ho asked when before had under 
British rule Indians been given the right to participate. Only a oomrois- 
sioD with a majority of Indians would have been acceptable. * We have not 
been able to coerce England to appoint such a commission.' It was said 
India had won the right of equality during the war. But since then, non- 
co-operation had been launched and failed. There were in India two schools 
of thought- Those who would take nothing from England would logically 
boycot^ the Commission, (“ Mr. Mohamed Ali." — Hear, hear,) thou'ijh such 
course would bo of no avail. But there were others who believed that the 
British Government out of fear of India, at some future date, going out of 
the Empire was anxious to concede its legitimate aspirations. Ihese men 
should take advantage of the fresh opportunity offered to them sincerely. 

The non-Brahmins and the depressed classes would go before the Com- 
* missfon. The Muslims were also a depressed class under economic slavery 
to the majority community. Could Muslims boycott when the other depressed 
classes did not do it 1 ‘It will do some harm to the whole of India and from 
the Mahomedan point of view it will be suicidal. Do not fritter away your 
energies in boycott. If you can agree upon a constitution and can compose 
your diflferences, that will be a fitting reply to Lord Brikenhead s challenge 

and if after that your demands are satisfied, if England goes back upon pro- 
mises, then it will be time to consider what steps to follow to bring Ln^and 
down upon her knees, if that is at »» 

mission now, you will be putting the cart, before the horse, 
given you a challenge to draw up a constitution. If we can agree, there can- 
not be any purpose in boycott, 

Maulana Mohamed ALI replying to Mr. Tamirud-Wm asked, if the 
apeaker was a better household manager, would Mr. Tamiz-ud-Din entrust to 
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him the ta»k of his household ^management f So it was that no nation could 
concede to another nation the right of rule over it. The Germans were 
better organisers than Englishmen. Would Eoglishmeni therefore* surrender 
their country to German rule 1 

admit/ proceeded Mr. Mohamad AH* 1 am unfit to wrest the rule 
back from English bands* but I do not concede any ethical basis to the 
British purpose in India. I challenge the preamble of the Act of 1919. My 
quarrel is not with the jury. Even if it had consisted of Indians exclusively* 
my objection would have remained. If a matriculation standard paper is put 
on India to the 700 members of Farliameut* not 70 will pass the test and 
these will be those who are untrue to India’s salt.’ 

Miss Mayo* continued Mr. Mohamed Ali* had been supplied information 
by imperial service men. He had proof with him of a letter written by 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed to Mr. Coatman* asking for a subsidy for the 
Aligarh Mail.” C‘ Voices ".-Bead it.) 

The speaker said it ran — ' I introduce to you Mr. Jaffry* editor* 

** Aligarh Mail.” Will you please pay him from September to January 1 
(Shame.) Will you please give him general advice and give him also practical 
tips.— Yours Sincerely, Ziauddin.’ 

Mr. Mohamed Ali. — It is this class of people who come to tell us not 
to boycott the Commission in the interests of Muslim solidarity. 

« Beverting to the subject of the Statutory Commission* Mr. Mohamed 
An said the British Government already made up their mind on the subject 
of changes in the constitution. No Hindu was going before the Commission. 
So there was no fear of their gaining at the expense of Muslims. The 
Britishers’ game was only to grant something to one community against 
another. The resolution before them was a tame one. He did not believe 
that for a little gain the Muslims would sacrifice the glory of Islam. If they 
did* with what face could he go to men like Major Graham Pole and ask 
them to adopt the Muslim faith ? 

Mr, Jaffry, ex-editor of “ Aligarh Mail,” testified to the letter quoted 
by Mr. Mohamed Ali having been given to him by Dr, Ziauddin Ahmgd and 
his having resigned when this subsidy was not forthcoming from the 
Government. 

Mr. Barkat ALI, Secretary, Punjab Muslim League, said even assuming 
that the firrnl responsibility lay with Parliament* the inclusion of Indians on 
the reporting body could not have interfered with that responsibility. Place-# 
hunters might declare otherwise, but the League as a self-respecting body 
must not accept a course incompatible with national honour and self-esteem. 

Mr. Chagla* Secretary, Bombay Provincial Muslim League* asked 
whether Muslims had fallen so low as to lend themselves in the market place 
to the highest bidder between the Government and the Hindus ? They 
must join the Hindus to make the boycott universal and effective. 

Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed (Bengal) asked whether British rule had made 
Mr. Tamie-ud-Din go so low ae to call Muslims depressed classes. 

Maulana Zafar Ali, of Lahore* declared that with the exception of those 
who worshipped official pottages the whole Punjab was with them. When 
what they thought to be the reactionary Mahasabha element had surrendered 
itself to the Congress, will the Mus^'ms must not hesitate t 

Mrs. BESANT then addressed the gathering. She said evei^ invader 
before the British had identified himself with the people oi India and had 
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settled down and become Indians. The Britishers had, however, remained 
foreigners. They extended their domains by resorting sometimes to fraud 
and sometimes by setting Indians against Indians. The Britishers had 
wielded authority but had never become Indians. During the war Mr. 
Asquith had stated that foreign yoke would be intolerable and had called 
upon Indians to help. 

Mrs. Besant declared that since she entered public life 53 years ago, she 
had claimed home rule. *No one nation has the right to govern another. 
(Hear, hear.) The life of a people may change, but the nation remains in- 
destructible. It is as eternal as God Himself and to deny the right to that 
nation of self-government is treason against humanity as a whole. Those who 
live in India should identify themselves with her life and national struggle. 
My own fundamental objection to the Commission is that it is a step hr . 
ward.* 

Mrs. Besant recalled how the King had through the Duke of Connaught 
sent a message to the people of India on the reforms being the beginning of 
Swarai within the Empire and how this exclusively foreign Commission was 
appointed and how it was to go back even on the existing Reforms. ‘ We 
have the right to rule ourselves and it is in the assertion of this right that I 
voted in the Congress for national independence. The Prince of Wales had 
wisely called this Commonwealth of Nations. Domination must disappaar 
and every nation must be willing partner in the commonwealth on the basis 

™ ContinS!*'Mrs. Besant declared that this resolution was such that all 
could join to support it. She was not sorry that even two or three Indians 
nrarA not auDointed 00 tho Commission as that might have made them 

.nd ™ d..,»d 

carried amidst acclamation by an overwhelming maionty, only two dissenting. 

* 3.— Joint Electorate. 

M -RartAt AT.T next moved the compromise resolution, on behalf of the 
Mr. jforket ALl next moveu ^^pogals and the Congress settle- 

SuWects Committee, i^optingt D “ P P , are inevitable 

ment. subject to the modification that se^ of general 

• under the present after Sind is actually constituted into a 

electorate with reserved . frontier Province and Baluchistan are 

E'lS* r.!.™. .. Mk.r pmlPA.. Th. mplutfo. An - 

follows 

C O N S T I T U T I 0 K S' O B IHDIX. 


oommiUee“ to confer ^’t^***" 

8U0h other organizations as interests of the Muslim community will be safeguarded, 

constitution for India, in ^1**®*^ , which the I-eague approves of and U‘ioP»*- ^ 

having reg«d to the fo ^ ,gich iS going to take place in Dclbl 

S’S.’S'iSb » W A. Mb, 1M»*> 

AA A«f*\ TC-BnWTXBX PBOVXNOBS. 

a separate autonomous provlnom 
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(2) Thai; reformi shoold be introde<^ in the Korth-Weit Frontier Proyhioeand 
in Balnefaiitan, placing them on the lame footing as the other proVilioec, 

<H) That in the present clrcomstanoes the representation of Hnssalmans in the 
different Legislatures of the oonntry throngh separate electorates is insTitable and that the 
Mnslims will not accept any scheme inyolying a snrrender of this yalnable right unless and 
until Sind is actnally constitnted e sepsrate antonomons province and reforms, as aforesaid, 
are actnally introdnoed in the North-West Frontier and Bslnohistan provinces. When 
these requirements are fully satisfied, the lluslims will be prepared to abandon separate 
electorates in favour of joint electorate with reservation of seats, fixed on the basis of the 
population of different communities, subject to what is stated hereinafter : 

(I) in Sind, the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, the Muslim majority 
shall make the same uoneessions with regard to the proportion of seats reserved to the 
Hindn minority that the Hindu maj >r{ty in other provinces would make to Muslim minor- 
ities over and above the proportion of the population of the provinces which shall be the 
minimnm basis. 

(ii) In the central Legislatnre, Muslim representation shall not be less than (f) 
Bblzgxous Settlement. 

The League farther resolved bodily to incorporate in the text of the above resolution 
the provisions in the Madras Congress settlement regarding liberty of conscience, religions 
legislation in legislatures, the cow and music question and conversion. 

Mr. Barkat Ali said the resolutioo repeated their old position, with this 
important exception that for the first time in the history of the League there 
was a change in its angle of vision. ‘We are ofieriog by means of this change 
a sincere hand of fellowship to those of our Hindu countrymen who have 
objected to the principle of separate electorates.’ If the Hindus joined the 
Muslim demand and the Oovernment, Sind coaid be separated and the 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan be given reforms. But unless these con* 
ditions were fulfilled, Muslims would not be able to give up separate elec-* 
torates. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali congratulated the League on the resolution before 
it. He said the Congress Committee had sat till 2 o’clock at night and the 
Hindus fought Hindus to come to a settlement. No occasion arose for the 
Mussalmans to speak. It was now for the League to adopt the settlement and 
earn the everlasting gratitude of the Muslim community. ^ 

Maulana Zafar Ali Khan said that lakhs of Muslims today all over India 
were crying against the proposed abandonment of separate electorates. A 
time would be coming when the need for such electorates would cease to 
exist. But they must wait for that opportunity. The speaker urged that 
the principle of adult suffrage should be made another condition to the 
abolition of separate electorates. Muslims were economically poorer and 
adult suffrage would be the only remedy. 

Mr. Wahid Hussain testified from his knowledge to the return of 
Muslim commissioners in overwhelming numbers in Chittagong and elsewhere. 
This had happened in spite of the jsemindar and Mahajan influences, because 
the Muslim consciousness had now been roused. Here was a chance for 
the best men to be returned. ‘ Some say separate electorate is our “magna 
charts.” I deny that. We have a right to exist and on that right we Stand- 
Let us give a lead to the masses.’ 

Mr. Aziz-ul*Haq (Bengal) pre^posed that the discussion on the matter ba 
deferred for a month. 

Mr. Nurul Baq sup^rted Mg. Barkat Ali. He contested the state- 
ments of Mr. Wahid Hussain and declared that with the exception of tww 
municipalities in east Bengal, there was no other municipality with a Mnsiim 
mqiority. The fate of the &ngal Pact had shaken his faith. 
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th® delagates ajsiiist adult mlf rage, 
would rrfuoe, aocordiog to oeusua, the 
Muslim m^onty in Bdngale He wanted the speakers to state frankly what 
vUetr views were# 

Ur. Besant’s Acceptance 

At this stage, Dr. BESANT announced her acceptance of the proposals. 
Tne commonwealth of India Bill provided for general electorate with reserved 
seate. bhe, however, accepted the condition proposed in the resolution re- 
gardmg the creating of autonomous provinces of Sind, the Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan and would see that this change was made in the Bill ; other- 
wise she would not work for its passage in the House of Commons. She, 
however, foresaw no difficulty in getting the Bill so amended. 

Maulana Abul Kalam AZAD declared that by the Lucknow Pact they had 
sold away their interests. The Delhi proposals of last March opened the d > <• 
for the first time to the recognition of the real rights of Mussalmans in Indio. 
The separate electorates granted by the pact of 1916 only ensured Muslim 
representation, but what was vital for the existence of the community was 
the recognition of its numercial strength. Delhi opened the way to the 
creation of such a state of affairs as would guarantee to them in the future of 
India a proper share. Their existing small majority in Bengal and the Punjab 
was only a census figure, but the Delhi proposals gave them for the first time 
five provinces of which no less than three (Sind, the Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan) contained a real overwhelming Muslim majority. If the Muslims 
did not recognize this great step they were not fit to live. There would now 
be nine Hindu provinces against five Muslim provinces and whatever treat- 
ment Hindus accorded in the nine provinces, Muslims would accord the same 
treatment to Hindus in the five provinces. Was not this a groat gain 1 Was 
not a new weapon gained for the assertion of Muslim rights 1 

Mr. JINN AH said those who adopted the Delhi proposals considered 
them just and reasonable, but did not get that support which they expected 
from tboir Hindu friends till the Congress Committee met in May in Bombay 
and revived the dead body of the Delhi proposals. He emphasized that 
every one was not expected to agree to every word or every clause of the 
long resolution before them but so far as the spirit of it was conoorned ho 
was in favour of it. All his public life he had believed in doing his best 
4o carry his people with him. When he came to Calcutta, he had no doubt 
that some opponents would blame them for having adopted the resolution 
that they were going to adopt. But in this League he found an overwhelming 

majority for the resolution. . . t 

‘These proposals', proceeded Mr. Jinnah, ‘are the outcome of many 

heads. You cannot expect every one to commit himself to every word and 
every clause of this long resolution. But so far as the spirit of the 1 ^- 
posals is concerned it is undoubtedly just and fair to ^th 

got a majority in this house, but shall we "3"^ 

in the country? Nothing will please me more, 

will be imr to say that I am not so sure that I am satisfied tlmt the^on^ 

of Musalmans throughout the country are m favour of it. T**®* r 

MX « 

Musalmanc and to India.’ 
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^ Mn« Sarcjinl NAIDU nid Maulana Abnl EaUtm Azad had atniok 
OBiy Dote that was neoesiaryi namelyi that they should^ot look at the settle* 
tti6Dt in the petty spirit ol traders. The Indian National Congress was not 
a sectarian body. It adopted the Mnslim proposals because tiiey were so 
just and so reasonable and not as the price paid *for Muslim co-operation in 
the national struggle. She would ask them to see that the great democratic 
spirit of Islam and the great metaphysical spirit of Hinduism should mingle 
to make for Indian nationhood. 

M^or Graham POLE, on being called upon to address the gathering, said 
he belonged to a group that held, in the words of Mr. Lansbury, that no 
nation had been made by God that was fit to rule another nation. They 
^lieved that good government was not a substitute for seli-government. 
Every people had something to contribute to the world’s progress, if allowed 
self-determination.^ As for Lord Birkenhead, he bad heard hard things about 
him. But Lord Birkenhead had been the greatest unifier of India for genera- 
tions. On his return he would tell the Secretary of State so. The speaker 
said that by coincidence he had attended the Lucknow Congress and also the 
Madras Congress, at both of which Hindu-Muslim settlements were arrived at. 
The Madras settlement was even greater than the Lucknow one. The one 
thing wanted was that every Indian should be proud of being an Indian, so 
that like Homans he could say am a citizen of India and that is enough.’ 
He was sorry why they so much read British history. He felt humble when 
he read Indian history, which should make Indians tremendously proud of 
themselves. 

Finally, Major Graham Pole assured the audience that the Labour 
members were sincerely anxious to do their best for India and if due to the 
long distance there was not a proper understanding of the Indian situation, 
let them not misunderstand India’s friends in England, who were doing their 
best every day to bring about a better understanding and to work for that 
Swi^aj which, he hoped, many like him would see India in their life time 
attain triumphantly. 

Both the amendments having been withdrawn, the resolution of Mr. 
Barkat Ali was put and declared carried unanimously amidst cheers. 

A small sub-committee was appointed to recommend changes in the rules 
and the sessioD was adjourned till next day. 


THIRD DAY--- 1 ST J AHV ARY 192B. 

Other Resolutions. 

Besoming its session in the town hall this afternoon, the All-India Muslim 
League adopted a resolution condemning the action of Sir Muhammad S d 
and his colleagues in rebelling against the authority and decision of the Council 
of the League to hold its session in CUcutta and purporting to hold one at 
Lahore in contravention of the constitution of the League. The meeting 
further opined that the responsibility for causing a split among the Mossal- 
mans at this critical juncture in the history of the community must rest upon 
Sir Muhammad. ^ 

The meeting next adopted a resolution regretting that the Punjab 
Provincial Muslim League had flagrantly defied the authority of the present 
body of the League and deemed it essential as a^ matter of diseiplioaiy 
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prindple that the ooDstitution and authority of the League should be main- 
tained and upheld# Id the circumsi^noes the only course open to the League 
was to disafSIiate the Punjab Provincial Muslim League and it was resolved 
that this body should be disaffiliated and the Muslims of the Punjab called 
upon to constitute a provincial Muslim League truly representative of the 
Punjab. 

Speaking on the resolution, Maulana Mahomed Ali said that it was 
painful to ask for the disaffiliation of a body like the Punjab Provincial 
Muslim League and he should have liked that an opportunity be given to 
Sir Muhammad Shafi to justify his conduct, but the way Sir Muhammad bad 
behaved left no other course open. 

The League also decided, on the motion of the president Maulvi 
Mahomed Yakub, to call upon the Mussalmans of India to lend full support 
to the project of the Maharajah of Mahmudabad and others to start a dai^ 
Muslim newspaper at Lucknow. 

The remaining resolutions condemned firing on the Mahomedans at Kul- 
kati and the Government’s refusal to institute an enquiry into the occurrence 
and the refusal of a passport to Mr. Saklatvala to return to India, resented 
the action of the Central Provinces Government in refusing to issue reports of 
Mr. Awari’s health and demanded the release or trial in open court of the 
Bengal Ordinance prisoners. 


At the request of the president, Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA 

du .bcd the meeting and, in an impassioned appeal for unity, said that the 
responsibility for the present state of affairs in the country rested mostly 
upon their own heads. Their quarrels in every instance related to the ques- 
tion of cow killing or music before mosques and the Pandit thought that it 
was yet possible for them to sit down and arrive at some conclusion to settle 
the matter. As it was, their opponents were taking advantage of these 
differences and misrepresenting them to the civilised world outside ^aby 
their own action they were perpetuating their own serfdom. The Pandit 
recalledf Plassey and asked them to unite and prevent these deplorable occur 
Fences in order that they might usher in a new era of prosperity and power. 

Beferring to the Simon Commission, the Pandit oharactensed “ a 
God-given opportunity to rouse them to a sense of duty and responsibility 
and exhorted all Indians to make its boycott as complete as Possible. 

^ Concluding, the Pandit appealed again to those present, asking them 
to be united, with only one desire, namely, to be just to 
have conhdenoe in each other, always remembenng 

first and Hindus and Mussalmans afterwards. If they could do that, there 

would be nothing to stand between them and Swaraj. , 

Addressing the meeting. Mr. JINNAH declared :-A oonstatutional war 
bM been declared on Great Britain. Negotiations for a settlement are nrt 
^come ^from our side. Let the Government sue for peaw. We are ^ni^ 

SSKlaB-w^ 

leaders from the platform o t^ ^reft a^^^^ 
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indeed a bright day, aadf for achiaviog this unity thanks are due to Lord 
Birkenhead. 

In declaring the session olosedt the president described it was a success* 
ful onei having regard to the quantity and quality of the work done. 


The Rival Lahore Session. 

The Lahore section of the All-India Muslim League, which was wavering 
till the evening o*’ the 30th December, and was anxiously awaiting the decision 
of the Calcutta section having learnt of the Calcutta decision not to postpone 
^e meeting, also made up its mind to hold the session at Lahore the next day. 

Twenty-five persons and institutions had sent either telegrams or letters 
from different parts of the country, approving of the Lahore session of the League. 
These included messages from the Muslim Federation (Bombay), the Anjunian 
Ittihad-i-Islamia (Poona), the Khilafat-ul-Masih (Qadian) and the hon. Sir Maho- 
med Fakhruddin (Bihar). 

The Lahore session of the All-India Muslim League commenced on the 31st 
December in Habibia Hall, Islamia College, at 11-25 a.m. The hall was crowded. 
Lord Headley was cheered as he entered the hall. At 11-20 the president- 
elect and chairman of the Reception Committee entered the hall in procession, 
accompanied by prominent members of the Reception Committee. Prominent 
Punjab Khilafatists including Dr. Muhammad Alam, Malik Lai Khan, Chaudhn 
Afzal Haq and Shaikh Hissam-ud-Din were qjsp present. 

Three hundred and fifty-two delegates attended the session, 300 from the 
Punjab, 21 from the United Provinces, 12 from the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, six from Bombay and Delhi, each, four from Calcutta and three from Sind. 

Syed Amir All’s Message. 

Messages expressing inability to attend the League and wishing it success 
were read from a number of Mahomedans from different parts of the country. 
A message was received from Syed Amir Ali (London), which said that the 
policy of boycott was prejudicial to the interests of India, specially to minority 
interests. ^ 

The Welcome Addrest. 

Welcoming the delegates, Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, said he could not refrain from saying tnat he observed 
with a feeling of sadness that some of their prominent brethren who should have 
been present here to-day were absent* The small body of Muslims holding their * 
meeting at Calcutta had proved itself incompetent to understand the seriousness 
of the time and the intensity of the present situation. 

Referring to the boycott of the Simon Commission, he said that the decision of 
an overwhelming majority of Mussalmans to co-operate with the Commission 
was not hastily adopted. It was the result of profound knowledge and painful 
experience of the treatment meted out to them by the Hindus. There was no 
other course open to them but to come to this conclusion. The Muslims as a 
minority community must vindicate their rights and the only chance under the 
circumstances was to approach the Simon Commission with manly composure 
and seek justice from it. 

Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan then enumerated the following Muslim demands • 
(1) separate representation in the ^rious legislatures and jpeal bodies on a 
population basis, (2) a system of separate electorates, (3) separation of Sind from 
Bombay, (4) grant or reforms to the Frontier Province and l^luchistan, and 
(5) adequate Muslim share in the services. 

Referring to the last demand, Sir Zulnqar Ali Khan said :^We declare it 
most emphatically that, while we have no desire to infringing on the rights of 
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we strongly resent our rights being infringed on by others. We shall 
wmit to sec what notice Government take of our complaint in this connection. 
If I were literally to interpret the sorrows of Muslims in this matter, I would 
say better a terrible end than terror without end. 

Concluding, ^ Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan said that if further extension of the re- 
forms was made in the provinces, the Punjab should not be denied provincial 
autonomy as a strong desire for autonomous government thrilled their very soul. 
It was mostly the valour of the Punjabi soldier which saved the modern civilisa- 
tion from utter ruin. Was it possibl# that with such a record and equipment 
for self-government, the Punjab was to be denied the right to have autonomy? 
He did not think that the British people would be so insensible to the demands 
of gratitude as to ignore their right to this high privilege. 

Appealing to his Hindu fellow-countrymen, he said : — It is not yet too late 
to adjust our differences. Everything depends on our unity. Utter the magic 
word that we are united and the world will bow before you. Keep silent and 
you remain in bondage. Together we can master even hostile fate. But if vr 
do not accept the friendship we offer to you, the blame will rest with you. 


Praiident’a Address. 



conditions 

m rnis country, joint eiccioraic, k¥«ci.«c* Jeats, would 

be certain to furnish a periodically recurring cause of friction between the two 
communities and would in consequence be in the highest degree injurious to the 
cause of Indian nationalism.’ He ridiculed the suggestion that separate cim- 
torates had been the cause of inter-communal friction. He pointed o^ that 
separate communal electorates were first introduced as f 

Morley Reforms and for a period of years since their introduction Ae two great 

communities lived in an atmosphere of mutual co-operation 

of the basic principles of the modern system of democratic government waMhat 

the leelslature should be really representative of the people. The system ot 
electofates in India must, therefore, 

conmanity, to pirticalar, frlmhi,? and tha 

the present Commission was to consider the working o com- 

constitution of electorate^ including the to their political 

munal representation. He, therefore, requested to seiuc 

differences and then present a united demand thus made would 

next step in the constitutional Ihe Royal Commission might be. 

be irresistible, no matter wl»t the constitution ot tnR y communities to 

, The Muslim League, *°“'^““T“litiMl controversies and 

clSSSiiy ^otha. 

just lights and the satisfaction c^laborate with the committees 

* He urged the appointment of a committee to ^ „d to bring 

appointed by other organiwtions to evolve a saiisiac « y 

aWt unanimity of public opinion. introduction of constitutional and ad- 

Sir Muhammad Shaft demanded *“® .. Province and separation of 

ministrative reforms in the Nojth-We« Fro^^^^ 

chiins with which they were bound in this ,5^^ central and pro- 

Detelling hte »“^8“*‘®5^•S^^-!^li^»»*^tet thsForeignandPoliticalDe^t- 

vlncial ntechineries, he urged 

ment be placed m charge of one memoet , ana 
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for the Army be appointed 1ft take his place within the Indlln Cabinet^ and 
membership of the Viceroy's Executive Council be increased to eight, four of 
whom should be Indians. He also opined that in the central Government the 
member or members in charge of transferred subjects be selected from among 
the elected representatives of the people in the central Legislature and should 
be made responsible to it for their administration. As for diarchy ft the pro* 
vinces, Sir Muhammad Shad remarked that this interesting experiment should 
now be abandoned and they should revert to the ^principle of unitary provincial 
Governments. # 

He then dwelt on the legality or otherwise of the meetings of the council of 
Che All-India Muslim League held at Delhi on November soth and December 
II, respectively. He said be was elected president of the League by both the 
council meetings and the Punjab Muslim League duly approved of his election 
and the council of the All-India Muslim League thus became functus officio 
As far as the questions of venue and presidentship of the annual meeting were 
concerned it was obvious that where the validity of a decision depended on the 
agreement of two parties, no one of them had any power to set it aside after the 
necessary agreement by the two had been arrived at* The pretence of Dr, 
Kitchlew to call the meeting of December nth was the statement issued to the 
press by him that he (Sir M. Shafi) would relinquish the presidentship in favour 
of the Aga Khan, should the latter be willing to sup^rt separate Muslim 
electorates. 

That, said Sir Muhammad Shafi, was obviously a matter between the Aga 
Khan and himself and until he finally tendered his resignation of the president- 
sUp, there was no occasion for calling another meeting of the council to decide 
wfiat had already been finally settled on November 20th. Therefore, the meeting 
held on December nth was entirely illegal and he did not know under what 
rule and authority Maulvi Mahomed Yakub #a» elected president of the Calcutta 
session of the League, yesterday. This election took place without even sending 
any intimation to members of the council of the All-India Muslim League, who 
were in Lahore, and, therefore, as they truly elected president of the All-India 
Muslim League, Sir Muhammad Shafi declared the meeting in Calcutta as illegal. 

The League then adjourned and formed into a subjects committee to discuss 
draft resolutions which were put before the open session which met again in 
the afternoon at 3-30 p. m. 

I.— Invitation to Non-Muslim Communities. 

Mr. Ghuznavi (Bengal) moved the first resolution, which ran as follow^;— 

* This annual session of the All-India Muslim League invites the leaders of all 
non-Muslim communities in India to come to a satisfactory settlement with the 
Muslim community, before the Royal Gsmmission begins its work, regarding the 
future constitution of India and the rights and interests of the Muslim community 
as embodied in the foregoing resolutions, with a view to a joint preparation of a 
draft constitution for India, adequately safeguarding the legitimate rights and 
interests of all communities, for presenting the same before the Statutory Com* 
mission or the British Parliament or both.’ 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Ghaznavi advised the audience not to l^ycott 
the Commission, which would be prejudicial to Muslim interests. Points of 
order were raised by Mr. Afzal Haq and Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan that the speech - 
the movm: was reading had no relevancy to the subject under discussion* 

The president allowed the speaker to continue. 

After a few minutes Mr. Aurengzeb Kan (Frontier Province) also rose to a 
point of order and aslo^ the president to inform the house on which resolution 
the mover was making the speech. 

, Maulana Akhtar Ali Khan aftkfed the president whether there was any time ' 
limit for the mover of the resolution. 

Amidst constant interruptions, Mr. Ghuznavi had to hurry (llrongh his speech* 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani, seconfing the resolution, said their experience of 
the non-co-^ration days showed that the boycott of the Commission would not 
succee^ They should, therefore, put their leads together and frame a consti- 
tution for India, which they should place before the Simon Commission aftd if that 
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wM Bol accepts there would be time for a baocott AiA «>rv* i. 

si 

ti^e thers^W their objfc! 

,Vi fi. devote their attention to that question ; why should they brinir 

m the RotoI Commission at all in the resolution? . 7 “« m luey oniij, 

1 u .u **®8e.the speaker was again greeted with loud cheers by the Khilafat. 

' u T co"^“8'°n followed 

^ Lakshan, Khilafat leaders, had to come 

on tlm dais and appeal to the audience to stop all shouting. Within a few 
miniUes order was restored and Chaudhri Afzal Haq, continuing, said that because 
tne boycott {^ogramme during the non-co-operation days failed that was i 
reason why they should give up boycotting the Royal Commission. Hcb- ' -.yed 
that no programme in the world was ever carried out completely or successfully 
to the satisfaction of all. As Mussalmans it was their duty to convert the whole 
world to Islam. Had they been able to do it ? If they had not, should they yive 
up Islam ? After 50 years of begging, all that the Government had given them 
was separate electorates. Was that the be-all and end-all of Mussalmans ? 
From his own experience in the Punjab Legislative Council he could say that they, 
the Mussalman members of the Council, by co-operating with the Government, had 
gained nothing. For six years the Government took advantage of the MusUm 
ccMperation and when it found that the Hindus and Mussalmans were fighting 
with each other and Mussalmans’ co-operation was no longer necessary, it did 
not care for them. 

He wanted to move an amendment to the resolution, but as he had exceeded 
the time limit the president asked him to resume his Seat. 

Mr. Masudul Hasan, (United Provinces), supporting the resolution, said 
the boycott would do great harm to the Muslims, who were ruining their 
interests by swallowing poisonous pills in the shape of Indian nationalism. 

An Amendment. 

Dr. Muhammad Alam (Punjab, Khilafatist), in moving an amendment 
proposing the deletion of the last portion of the resolution, said the resolution 
was really divided into two parts, both of which asked them to beg, leading 
them nowhere. He could, however, understand the sense of the first portion 
of the resolution, but the second portion, in his opinion, was meaningless. 
They should not welcome the Commission, as by sending an all-white Commission 
the British Government had insulted them. He would refuse to beg and accept as 
a gift even if the whole of India was given to him. (Hear, hear). 1 hey would not 
^ gmn anything by bowing before the Commission and kissing tne feet ot its 

Shah Nawaz, Punjab, supporting the resolution said that he refus^ 
to believe that aU Mussalmans were flatterers of the 
slave mentality. Mussalmans at times of need and crisis had 
Hves. What they wanted, the speaker continued, was that in framing a institution 
for India the interests of the seven crores of Muslims must be ****8^^^. 



a separate 


to divide them and raise a controversial issue. If the League wa^ an 
a resolution regarding the Commission, it could do so in the ° frnm'brinff- 

Stfor-^e acceptance of amendment did not prevent tl«m fr^^ 
ing a fresh resolution on the Commission and it would P Question 

to welMme or boycott it. He had wired to Mr. Jmnah that the toycott ^stion 
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the Comigiissloii, they should Suspend their own judgment. They should not 
ibrget that equally capable and sel^sacrlficing Muslims had gathered In Calcutta 
to discusrthis very question and they should not ignore thdr vlewiiL 

Mr. Aurangzeb Khan (Frontier Province) said he knew fuif well that the 
Commission will not bring any«special blessings for them, but if it was boycott the 
Muslim interests would suffer. * ^ ^ 

Mr. Anis Ahmad (Bombay) saidT that Muslims would not gain anything from 
Hindus, who treated their own brethren (the depressed classes) as untouchables.*^ 

Mr. All Bahadur Khan (Bombay) said for five years he was connected with 
the Khilafat and non-co-operation movements, but he could not understand the 
polif^ of Mr. Tinnah and the b^cotters. 

Mr. Mazhar All Azhar (Punjab) supported the amendment. He wauorry 
to see that they were all blaming the Hindus, but the fact was that more of thdr 
rights were taken away by the British Government than by the Hindus. Muslims 
would gain nothing by begging. The Sikhs in the Punjab got whatever they 
wanted by their determine agitation. He wished the Muslims had turned their 
attention to the numerous wrongs done to them by the British and had not blamed 
the Hindus. « 

Mr. Zafarulla Khan, (Punjab), said that if they wanted to end the British 
domination, either they should rise in an armed revolt or submit to a Parlia- 
mentary Commission. The first was not possible and, therefore, they should 
accept the Parliamentary Commission and submit their views before it, especially 
when the Hindus were doing active propaganda and placing their views before 
the British public in England. 

If Sheikh Hissamuddin (Punjab Khilafatist) supported the amendment and said 
that if the Mussalmans could stand on their own legs no power on earth could 
destroy them and there was no necessity for them to beg before the Commission 
at this stage. 

Dr. Alam moved the closure of the debate, which was accepted by the presi- 
dent, but before he put the resolution to the vote the president wanted to speak 
on the resolution and said that by keeping away from the Commission they would 
invite an exparte ” decree against them. 

Chaudhri Afral Haq, at this stage, rose to a point of order and asked whether 
the president, being chairman, could speak for the resolution. 

Dr. Alam asked whether it was fair for the president to do so. 

The president s&id he had every right to speak as he was not occupying the 
position mere as Speaker of the House of Commons. * 

The amendment of Dr. Alam was then put to the vote and declared lost by 
the president. 

Dr. Alam and Mr. Afzal Haq claimed a division. The \otes were counted by 

f rovinces. It was found that Ben]^al, the U. P., Bombay, Delhi, and the Frontier 
tovince were against the amendment and of the Punjab delegates 63 were In 
favour of the amendment and 101 against. « 

Dr. Alam challenged the counting of the Punjab vote& The president 
refused to recount the vote and declared the amendment loist and the original 
resolution carried, amidst loud applause. Confusion and uproar now followed, 
which continued for some time, and the Khilafatists, headed Djr Dr. Alam, left the 
hall shouting, ^ Shame, shame ’ at the president and the organisers of the League. 

Other Resolutions. 

Order being restored, the following r^etion moved by Mr. Yamln Khan 
were then passed unanimously. 

This meeting of the All-India Mutdim League declares thet neither the , 
proposals formulated by some Muslims in their individual capacity at Delhi 
March 2nd 1927, in their cn-iginal farm nor in their amendd form as passed by ^ 
the Congress at Madras are acceptable to the Mussalmans of India.’’ 

The following three resolutions Hi^e pat from the chair and passed onani* 
mously. 

The first urged the introduction of sepstitutional reforms in the Fxonti^ 
Province and Baluchistan, the second urged the separation of Snd frosi>^oaEibayi 
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with a reformed coast! tutioii«of its own, and the third appointed a committee of 37 
members with Sir Muhammad Shaft, “ex-officio” member, to devise a scheme of 
constitutional advance aiffi to collaborate with the committees appointed by other 
Indian organisations to frame a constitution for India on the principles adopted 
by the Lahore annual session. 

Sir Muhammad Iqbal ihoved a resolution protesting against the existing 
arrangements whereby the Muslim community jn Bengal and the Punjab was 
deprived of its majority rights in the provincial Councils, and urged the Govern- 
ment to remove this injustice done to the Muslims in 1921. 

This was also passed unanimously. The League then adjourned. 

SECOND DAY— 1ST iANUARY 1927. 

The All-India Muslim League reassembled to-day at 12-30 p.m. The atten- 
dance was thin and the Khilafatists were not present. The president read 
two messages, which he had received from Bengal. The first message, signed 
by ten Muslims of Calcutta, including Mr. A. H. Ghaznavi, Or. Suhrawardy, Khan 
Bahadur Imdad-ud-din Ahmed, Deputy President, Bengal Council, Sahibzaba Ali 
Naqi and others, stated that Bengal opinion was behind the Lahore session and 
wished it success and asked Mr. Ghaznavi to move a resolution on the Statutory 
Commission. The second message was from four Bengal members of the All- 
India Muslim League, who regretted their absence but recognised the Lahore 
session and asked the president to count on their votes for the Statutory Com- 
mission. 

Earmarking of Granis-in-aid for Muslims. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan moved the first resolution today, which aksed the ^ 
Government to earmark a reasonable share of the bonuses and grants-in-aid 
meant for various nation-building departments for t^ purpose of the iMSUm 
community. He said his experience of the United Provinces and of the Man«> 
medans in other provinces was that a very large part ^ 'he fftants ear-marked 

for education was not spent on Muslim education. Whenever they had ti^ to 

ask for more money for Muslims they had been dubbed as 
fore they had no other alternative but to demand that ** 

be given an adequate proportion of grants, otherwise the, woulti ^ deprived 
of t&se advantages which they were entitled to '*** Government. 

Mr. Shuja-ud-din supported the resolution which was carried. 

Round Table Conference of Muslim Leagues. 

Mr MaWm Hasan (United Provinces) then moved a resolution 

discussed at Calcutta and another at Lator^^ resolution, Said that their 

<!>«> «»“ 

the Government if of order and asked the presWent 

. .. w 1:— tn Annomt a commuicc w u‘ out of 


become quite 


d«t, SSr Muhammad Iqbal as its general secretary ana 


OS' 
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at joint secretary. The League also authorises the council to appoint joint secre- 
taries for various provinces and make suitable arrangements for the collection 
and expenditure of the funds of the League and engine such paid servants or 
office-bearers as are necessary in the opinion of the council for carrying out the 
work of the League.’ 

Mr. Ghasnavi (Bengal), seconding the resolution, >aid tributes to the many 
qualities of head and heart of the president and said he had great pleasure in 
weleominf Sir Muhammad Shafi as president of the League. Turning to Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal, he said that Sir Muhammad Iqbal was not only known through- 
out India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin bu throughout the world. He 
had therefore equally great pleasure in seconding Sir i^bal as secretary. 
Speaking about Mr. Hasrat Mohani, he said Mr. Mobani needed no introduction 
,at his hands. When a maaJike Mr. Hasrat Mohani had come to their side after 
revising his previous opinion, it was a proof that there was right and reason on 
their side. 

Mr. Fateh Mohammed ( Bombay) supported the resolution. " 

Raja Gazanfar Ali Khan, (Punjab) opposed the resolution and said he could 
not understand how they would support such resolutions when they had appoin- 
ted a round table conference to bring about unity among the various sections 
of Mussalmans. They could not ignore the fact that another All-India Muslim 
League was being held at Calcutta and that in the circumstances they should not 
adopt such a course. He had nothing to say against the personality of Sir 
Mohamed Shafi or Sir M. Iqbal, but they should not adopt this resolution in the 
name of the All India League. Mr. Jinnah was already the president of the 
All-India Muslim League. 

^ At this stage, the president, interrupting the speaker, said ^No. Mr. Jinnah is 
no longer presiden^ He had ceased to be president from June, 1927, when his 
term expired.’ The president read the rules of the League on this point. 

Sheikh Mohamed Sadiq (Amritsar) said he had been sitting as a neutral 
since yesterday and was watching all the discussions, but today’s debate on this 
resolution compelled him to speak out his mind. He was pained to find that 
objectionable remarks were made by some members about Messrs. Jinnah, Ansar i, 
Mohamad Ali and Abul Kalam Azad and that such speakers were not stopped 
by the president. When the Khilafatists wer present in the hall yesterday all the 
supporters of the president were sitting quiet but today, taking advantage of their 
absence, they were in a merry mood and passing all sorts of resolutions. This 
reminded him of the proverb ; *When the cat is away the mice are at play.’ He 
had met Dr. Kitchlew on Dec. 14 last at Amritsar, when the^ latter sm that he 
had not resigned the secretaryship of the League. (Voices of * No. no.’) They 
should not take advantage of the absence of Mr. Jinnah, Dr. Kitchlew and other 
Muslim leaders from this session and appoint office-bearers. The time will soon 
come when they would have to meet in conference over the Statutory Commission 
and the framing of a constitution for India, when they would have to explain 
their action of today. If they appointed these persons today, they would haveMo 
face trouble at that conference. He asked Sir M. Iqbal and Mr. Hasrat Mohani 
not to accept the offices offered to them. After concluding his speech Mr Sadiq 
left the meeting. 

That part of the resolution which related to the election of Sir M. Shafi ^ was 
put to the vote by Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, chairman of the reception committee, 
and was carried amidst acclamation. 

Calcutta Unity Conference Decision. 

Mr. Hasrat Mohani moved the last resolution : 

This session records its sense of deep regret that the Hindus, as a commu- 
nity, should have rejected the decision of the Calcutta Unity Conference regar^ 
ing the question of cow slaughier and music before mosques by means of unani- 
mous resolutions passed at the All-ladia Hindu Mahasabha, the All-India Aryan 
Congress and now at the Madras session of the Indian Mtional Congress in a 
form not acceptable to Muslims.’ 

This resolution was passed. The sqisfbn then concluded. 
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C. P. & Berar Hindu Sabha Conference. 

The Central Provinces and Berar Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference was 
held on the 6TH AUGUST in the Venkatesh Hall, Nagpur, The Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, in welcoming the delegates, pointed out the imperative 
necessity of the Hindu Sangathan and Sudhi movements. 

Sir Sankaran NAIR took the Chair, on being proposed and seconded by 
Sir B. K. Bose and the Hon’ble Sir S. M. Chitnavis, Mr. Aney, and others. Sir 
Sankaran thanked the Nagpur people for having accorded him a rousing recep- 
tion, and expressed that the splendid reception was not intended for him personally, 
but for the Hindu cause tor which he came to Nagpur. He then delivered his 
speech. The following is the Presidential Address:— 

I regard my ^election to preside over your Conference as a great compliment 
to me. As I do not belong to the Sabha, 1 shall proceed at once to tell ^u my 
reasons for supporting the Sabha in its essential activities as I understand them. 

A few years ago our Mahomedan brethren were at a great disadvantag' 
They had not availed themselves of English education to the same extent as their 
Hindu brethren. They naturally therefore formed their associations to press 
claims, so that they may not suffer by the new reforms. We know advocates go 
often further than is warranted by the justice of the case. The Mahomedans 
claims were pressed with a certain vehemence. They cannot be blamed for 
taking every legitimate step to secure their interests. The Government were 
only too willing to meet them half way. It is now acknowledged that the partiiion 
of Bengal was carried out to assist the Mahomedans. To meet the Bengalee 
agitation to set aside the partition the Mahomedans formed their Muslim League. 
Lord Minto acknowledged their claims to preferential treatment 
carried out in the reforms with which arc associated the names 
•nd Lord Minto. When the reforms "P 

Hindus and Mahomedans entered into a pact known as the Luckww ^ 
There was therefore no Hindu-Mahomedan question. a^^ 'hese reforms 

Gandhi started his Non-Co-operation campaign. He 

however, had been already their claims. Frightful riots 

medans sought to compel the Hindus Norihern India. This might have 

were the consequence in Malabar and attack by the Mahomedans 

been foreseen. On the outbreak of war f Hindus in south west Punjab and when 
who sympathised with Turkey, on th whirh was followed by ri(‘ts against 
SSndhI began Ws Non-Co-operation campaign ^ 

the British Government, Hinau temples tt^_^^^^ Gandhi continued his 

the Muslim leaders were then Iverywhere, the ignorant da ws of Mah<> 

subservient policy with the result that w y^ leaders; the Hindus were 

medans advanced further became great, the gulf widened 

dlarmed, the tension between h jeal with the Hindu-Mahomedan 

and finally Gandhi Ws 4 acy, however, hamper^ his party 

Question retired from the field alto£j«^^^ Congress Party, have 

and from that time forward the Non-W-oMraoo succeeded in bringing 

been crying for Hindus and the Mahomedans nor is il likely 

Ahmit anv agreement between the Hin ^ P o nag entered into a pact 

“w they^eve^ shall. Gandhi’s successor, Mr^.^Ds,, toembiMr 

{he St of which was, ^cording to 8till further, -pm 
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imagined than described when that community failed, pn every occasion of 
necessity, to protect its women. Yet this is the condition of the Hindus of 
Bengal. In spite of the resounding cries of * Swaraj ’ and Hindu-Muslim unity/ 
in the midst of stirring . lectures by our patriots (mostly Hindus) appealing to the 
spirit of independence and manliness the people, the ineffective plans of our 
leaders for wrecking the Councils and SMbbing the Government into submission 
are synchronising with the most effectii^ schemes of Muslim goondas for the 
most brutal violatibn of Hindu womanhood in the villages of North and East 
Bengal. Gfeat * leaders ’ and famous editors are busy with lectures and articles 
on * big ’ things, so that this trifling matter, tiz., the honour and chastity . of our 
mothers and sisters are left to the mercy- of our living * acxls,’ viz., the Muslims. 
How easy it is for Muslim goondas to kidnap Hindu girls (married and widowed) 
and how frequently these horrible outrages occur will be evident from the cases 
cited below, all of which happened within a short space of time.^ 

And aher giving numerous instances, he adds with reference to the pact of 
Mr.C.R.Da8:— 

There are very many instances in which responsible Government officials 
of the Islamic persuasion have sheltered Muslim kidnappers, ravishers and mur- 
derers. Then fancy the«lot of the weak, helpless and disunited Hindus, when 
So per cent of public posts will he reserved for Muslims, without any reference 
to their qualifications and competency, as provided in the Swaraj pact.” 

Need fo( a Hindu Sabha. 

The Swaraj or Gandhi party have committed themselves to a line of action 
and to a policy which y actically puts it out of their power to effect any recon- 
e ciliation or to protect Hindus so far as it is in the power of an Indian political 
party to do so. It is essential in these circumstances that there should be a 
Hindu Sabk|^ to act and do for the Hindus what the Muslim League is 
doing for t^' Mahomedans. It is possible^ that dealing with each other the 
Hindu Sabha and the Muslim League might be able to come to some agree- 
ment. Otherwise judgment might go by default. It seems fairly certain that 
the non-co-operation or the Congress party is a broken reed to reply upon 
fi)r this purpose. It is useless to put off this Hindu-Mahomedan question 
to the future for solution. Time only widens the gulf. The Congress journals 
at first maintained that if England is out of the way and Home Rule is 
granted the question may be settled between the Hindus and the Mahomedans : 
but the Mahomedans at once said and the Muslim League declared ^t unless 
their interests are safeguarded there should be no further reforms. After this 
declaration the old Swaraj cry has ceased. Gandhi's party are now prepared 
apparently to accept any conditions that may<he laid down by the Mahomedan 
advocates. Anyhow iHs not safe to leave our interests in their hands. 

The Hindus have decided that joint electorates are essential for peace and 
harmony and certain Mahomedan leaders have recently made a very laudable 
attempt to bring out an agreement accepting joint electorates mder certain 
conditichis. It seems unnecessary to discuss the conditions as our Mahomedan 
btethren are not prepared to accept joint electorates under any circumstances. 
And it is quite possible that the Swaraj party will eventually accept the Maho- 
medan position o^ separate electorates and widen ffiig gulf for years to come. 
To show tl.e diflibrence between the mentality of the Congress party and the 
Hindu Snbha I shall draw your attention to one of the conditions put forwmd by 
the Mahomedan leaders j one of their conditions is that Sind should be cdnsti- 
ttued into a separate province, the reason of course being that it has a copula- 
tion of which the Mahomedans form the majority. On this the deny^ess passed 
the following resolution : 

Resolution of the Congress :r 

” In regard to the propoi^ that Sind should be constituted into a separate 
Province, the committee is of opinion that the time has arrived for the redistri- 
bution of Provinces on llnguisticsbasis, a principle that hai already been adopted 
by the constitution of the Congress. 

The Committee is of opinion that such a readjnstment of provinces be 
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immeduitely taken io hand and that anv province which demands such reconstt-* 
tntion on a linguiftic basis be dealt with accordingl y. 

** The Committee is further of opinion that a beginning may be made by 
constituting Andhra, Sind and Karnatak into separate provinces/’ 

liie majority of the people of Sind are Mahomedaos. They naturally 
demand Sind to be constituted into a separate province and the Congress in terms 
agree to the Mahomedan demand, without making it a condition even that the 
Mahonmdans should agree to the general principle of redistribution of Provinces 
on a linguistic basis. But the more serious consideration is that they attach no 
weight to the opinion of Hindus in Sind before their fate is deci/ed. The resolu- 
tion of the Hindu Mahasabha is this 

**The Mahasabha deprecated any attempt to constitute new Provinces or 
Legislatures for the purpose of giving a majority therein to any particular commu- 
nity. In the opinion of the Mahasabha the question of the creation ot' new 
Provinces should be considered, if necessary, independently of any proposals and 
exclusively on their merits.” 

The Mahasabha will be mainly influenced by the opinion of the Hindus : 
Sind. They have declared that they do not wish the separation of Sind it 
would place them at the mercy of the Ma^jomedans which they do not like. It 
appears to me that this Sabha has to act on their^view and repudiate the Congress 
resolution which disregards the Hindu interests. It shows the danger ol the 
situation and the necessity of the Hindu Sabha to protect Hindu interests. Ttic 
necessity of Sangathan will further illustrate this. 


It is said in the Bengal Ad- 


Nccessity for Sangathan. 

Let me turn to that aspect of our movement. 

ministration Report 1925-26 : — . • nmA had 

“ The Khilafat agitation had fostered aggressive sectarian passions and hart 
inculcat^ a diweglrd of law and order where it could be repr*sen^ 
claims of relieion were involved. Upon the abolition of the Khilafat, th ‘4 e- 
asperated aramunal consciousness remained; unable now to ^ 

cls^ernmenri* turned upon the rival community.” This was so in Malabar, 

'“wS'bi'TJSfh? H. B»g..t I .n.aiin« “ 

describe the situation in my own word& I shall «{er to « 

** The cases of the abduction of Hindu women in 1 g - — , u#.f/>re us 

The East Bengal and the North Bengal specialty are me wn 
activities of the hooligans and it is ^ere t**®* e renotteH of .ilidiiction, 

:fc.im. of .he list of the 8^ If n/^/^eT froTEas* North Bengat. 

assaults and serious outrages on not come to light h»r fear of public 

But 1 think, a good number of g'jeate. and horrible 

aSrS'obhshed m theSoIumns of newspapers,” writes Sun... 

'"‘^V’lXK-ndas seem to carry on 

and they ^vc %und.,that no at em^s them that they 

the Government or the public. ^ . j escaping the punishment that is due 

wl.boit being affected. It wems in {J^^J'^^pp^ssions of our ntot^s and sisters 

nTmdtS 
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the hearts of the people. They have beeo subjected to !ilhutna% tortures but they 
mmed to h^e none on earth to resist the gdondas and to rescae them from Ae 
dutches of the lewd. 

“ Should it not insF^fre the youth of Beggal with the idea of putting an end tor 
the organised outrages by the goondas?*’ 

I ask why is this so. Is it not due to thC fiict that Gandhi and the Swarajists 
have entered into a pact with the Khilafat Party to fight the Government and 
they do not wish to do anything which may prejudice the Pact that they are allow- 
ing their women to be thus treated. * This is the horrid result of the policy of 
Gandhis and Dases. . i' . 

AJltliis op pression in Bengal "^is faciliated by our caste divisions. This is 

^”*‘ofes5or says in the signed a rticl^ to which I have already referred ; 

^ * But can we expect » communal solidarity in a community which is divided 

into hundreds of water-tight compartments? When the Bania is attacked the 
Brahmin keeps aloof, when the Chamar and the Bairagi are victims of Muslim 
tyranny, the Kayastha and Baidya look on wi th indifference. There is only one 
the Hindu population of Bengal who know unity and can defend 
their women ; those arc Namashudras. These men, through their brave opposi- 
tion to Muslim aggressiveness, hgve saved, in many places, not only their own 
women and hearth and homes, but the families of high-caste Hindus also. For 
*had the tide of Muslim fanaticism and rowdyism been allowed to surge on, un- 
opposed, it would have swept off everything before it— ’Brahmins, Kayasthas and 
all others. Yet these Namashudras are regarded as untouchables ? 

Objects of the Hindu Sahha. 

* This explains the Sangathan movement. In Bengal, the evil appears in an 
exaggearted form. But it exists more or less in various other parts of the country. 
The Hindu Sahha wishes to ihvite you all to assiht them to protect the women 
from these outrages, to organise the Hindu society to make it an organism so that 
cveiy part of it, every caste or class, may feel any injury inflicted on any one as 
an injury to itself. ,For that purpose the Hindu Sahha would remove all the res- 
trictions that stand in the way of co-operation between classes, anything winch 
is felt by any one as humiliating. I am not in a position to say and 1 do not think 
any one is in a position to state whether this object can he achieved throughout 
the length and breadth of India. In some parts of India certain classes approxi- 
mate so much to one another that even fusion may he effected, while in other 
parts the differences between certain classes may be so radical that it will take 
a long time for the gulf to be bridged. The means will have to vary with locali- 
ties, classes, men etc. But to me it is certain we can go a great way. Personally 
I would go further. The restrictions that now divide classes or castes cannot * 
be justified in tl^se days. Few of the four great castes perform their pro- 
per functions but they ^rform the functions of the other castes. There is no 
sense then in claiming the privileges without the performance of those 
duties. The Non Brahmin castes are generally speaking not disposed to re-*^ 
cognize the rights claimed by Brahmins. Insistence on them will pe^tua^e 
dissension and discord. The non-caste Hindus are resolved not td subi^ 
to theif^ position -of inferiority and humiliation. A society far more conservative 
than ours, i. e., the Mahomedans of Turkey, have prushed aside all the 
religious obstacles that stand in the way of our progress. Religion is an institu- • 
tion intended for our moral progress and you may be certain that if it stands 
in the way of our moral progress, those rules of conduct must have been intend^ 
for other times, and conditions. ^ 

The Hindu religion has divided us Hindus into various watertight compart- 
ments. Those compartments are divided by rules imposed upon them for 
reasons which may have been sound in ancient days but many of them Jiave no 
meaning at the present time. They appear, on the other hand, ifiisichievous 
in these days when the castes or classes arpnot^^eonfined to the duties or fisne- 
tiMs of their caste. But for the viAation of their rules, persons, families, groups " 
of persons, classes have been put out of caste. Thus ior instance for drinking 
in Ignorance water from a well used by v^t is considered IS lower clegs, person^ 
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liave been put out of ca*e. There are persons so treated who have not re- 
nounced Hind uisi# but retai|| their iaith and veneration for the religion of therr 
fathers. Ip ^niy opinion, it is only right that they should be taken back into 
tiinduisrh. * 

Similatiy there are persons who have been forcibly converted into Hinduism 
hilt who are still in faith Hindus arid would willingly come back if we would 
receivelhem. I can see no reason why they should pot be taken back. 

^ Wpmeir who have been kidnapped or r^ed have not been received back 
^ into caste Jn Bengal and elsewhere, but have been put out of caste. They have 
* to lead a prostitute^s life, unless they are able to find protection in a Mahomadan 
household, dt is urged that it is in the interests of women that they should be 
undei^he protection of a Mahomedan who would protect them against further 
Indignity rather than with those who,are not able to protect them. If their hus- 
bands or the other Hindu f^ilies would not receive them back or, in other words, 
if Suddhi is impracticable or impossible. 1 agree, and Hinduism that cannot pro- 
tect its women hid better disapj^ar. That Hinduism is obviously not fit for 
Swaraj. 1 have been tpld by my friends that there is no possibility of a HiP'V; 
JVIoslera unity ; If I am Tighten my views I ^say that unless that unity is desired 
by both and their good faith is shown not by declarations but by acts there is 
no use of ie^ing it. The proposals now before the public do not show a real 
desire for unity on terms of equality. Inequality which breeds discord will lead 
: |o subordination, humiliation and disaster. v 

Suddhs A Legitimate Movement. 

Those who maintain that this should not be done are entirely ignorant 
of the past history of the Hindu religion. At one time Buddhism spread over^a 
great part of India yet in those parties scarcely a Buddhist now to bp found. 
All of them must have been converted into Hinduism. Asoka sent his missionaries 
all over Asia and converted them all into Buddhism. For our purpose there is 
no difference between Buddhism and Hinduism. In S^iihern India there were 
thousands anrf fhoMSands of Christians at one time. Thetr descendants are all 

Hindus. In Southern India inter-marriages between Chrisii.Tns and Hindus were 
comtBon unta legislation interfered with .t jinfactsuchi^rnageswereencon- 
ra«TbytteRon^n Catholic priests in the hope that the Christian wife would 
h.r ^du husband to accept Christianity. And conversions and re- 
persuade her Hindu nusoana ro h brought into Hinduism ; 

thSrpHMts'^weri^ recognised as Brjhmins and m.ide it possible to conform into 
their priests And their Kings and fighting castes were 


a life a^eptable “ ‘ h"«hl7're»^^^^^ by the Indian Mahomedans 

made Ksh^"y*®: as Kshatiiyas we 

suggested to me that if we ^ , Hivercomc all difficulties. In fact Hinduism 

■ might be able to assimilate them v accept outsiders is showing 

has grown bps^mdatinn and to sa^.ha^tw^^^^ ^^P „ber 


But there is nothin to 
into a community Hindu 


’^r^Tdoes'^rwTsh ‘to-continue in the communit,!. 

•JrtTnt’U^sSnsspdiscard^^^^^^^^^ 
gidhimo^eS^nof^^^^ be opposed by any 

Hindu who has any knowledge of our past. 

The Conference reassembled in the ^a ftern cwo.a^ml^ „pinion that 

paying homage to the ^“L^a^akened in the Hindus against the 
Llpirit of retaliation 5 ..,^ by them in their antagonism to Shudd h i 

conscQuence of the outra^s c Moslem leaders to take necessary 

conscq exhorting the Moslem i the G vernment to 

the “Rang la Rasul” case, i« nublic. by hib 


demand for 
i^^Hindus during the 





^ rad^O (tio^gij^liloiStecsd&iri-lVI imme^aM abMrption of v 

■'. ;> ■/ .v> ■ ■ ■ Joftit Elcctd'utri.^|i|iro rSJ^' ^ 

Tte QW^eac^ reai^bla^&ikc 7TH aOSDST andW^Dj^th 
^ fflg^xeuiutioas -T- - • 

' ^ Wafr at &iristiaifityi;aiidare feMvM^lioutd 

be Ukcn ^dM|^t(f^iiduiii^^and abso|^d«int<)^4i^oviginal ^M« g 

>:;Cbe^ext motipn called* upo«i' the Hinr^os to* iMhlt untouchgfiility, aad 
.ieco^endedthe(^ins^ftlb]^|^ri»ulti|naeex^^ % * % 

The^ establishment bf^'hn or^nagejy^caijfsd Ihe ^rad$nuai'and« Alaya, fort 
he^>]e8s persons who^all into, the ^‘cldlches of Christianity of IslaEh%was 
advocated i^the^xfcmotion. ^ • v; ^ ^ ^ 

> Th^" Conference then oassed a resolutidh accepting Ae gpopotfl for Joint , 
^rSl®*^**®* * hopping that the'«Mbslem^community wd^ resislP^he. tempt- ^ 
atidlTof sordid communalism, as held optan the conditiepf foreshowed « 
Mmiah; apd expressing the view thai the proposarfor the-aaparaftionw Sind^ 

, should hot be entertained, as ft was bas&ht)itthe derniSousyrinSDle Qf^«iigatinfl< ' 
for the pbrposeof creatingrftmajiirity Jifdhe" M(^ehi cdfciuBiiity^ 

^ frontier Administrftion. ^ . # * ia 
The Conference declared tflat^ view oflh6 fact lhat "Bilttchistan^ and t^ 

N. W. Frontier Provinces were the key province^ fof thermfence of India fro& ^ 
exiMal aggressions, so^ong as Indians had not trained for tne defence of fndia^ 
,thhovernment dftqpld npt interldfe With the system of admiifisfhatioh obtaininf 
ih*;^o^ '*]^rDviifbSI ; aid ophied thatiahe introdnction of Refdrms into t!hbse pro- 
vrdces would-be detrimental to the defence of India, and that the j>ropoShl of 
reservatibn of seats for the diffmnt religio^ communities would prepetuate tha 
virus of commdnilisiii and thwiftt the growth ot natiohal pa|Tiotisai. ^ ' 

Resolutions supporting the f^uiarisatbn of the custom of remarriage «f 
young caitii where it isfMupi^ by custom/ pleading fot the estab^ 

lishmentuf AKnaras for providing trainii)|[ in physical culture, fivourihg the con- 
yenipg qf a rotand table conference of Hindu leaders for settling the Brimiio and 
Kon-Branmin cohtroversy..were agreed to. ^ 


Other Resdiistions. 


. The Provincial Hindu Conference furtbir adapted reaolutiohs strongly pro* 
testing against the writings of Khawaja Hassiin Ifizami of Delhi o%^ivaji, coi* 
gratulating Shashimohan Dey and Kharag Bahadur for saving the honour and 
virtue of Indian WMpnhcrxL and inviting- the next session of the All-India Hindu 
Maha Sabha to thi^rovince. ^ ^ 

The Conference was then dissolved. 


jr 






